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Art.  I. — Methodist  Quarterly  Review j  for  July^  1844. 
New- York :  Lane  &  Tippent.  Art.  II.  Literary  Policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  journal,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  the  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists  of  this 
country,  and  is  conducted  with  considerable  spirit  and  ability. 
If  not  remarka|ple  for  profound  erudition  and  severe  logic,  it  is 
at  least  quite  commendable  for  its  rhetoric  ;  and  if  we  miss  in 
its  pages  the  simplicity  and  unction  of  the  earlier  Methodists, 
we  still  find  its  papers  characterized  by  a  liveliness  and  fresh- 
ness which  contrast  favorably  with  the  more  elaborate  essays  in 
religious  periodicals  of  much  higher  pretensions.  It  is  thor- 
oughly Protestant,  and  holds  the  benighted  Papists  m  due  hor- 
ror. Its  number  for  July  last  contains  an  article  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  which,  lor  its  hearty  hatred  of  Catholicism, 
and  its  vituperative  character,  if  not  for  its  strength  and  ener- 
gy of  expression,  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  even 
Luther  himself.  Although  the  article  is  nothing  but  a  string  of 
false  charges,  or  misrepresentations,  from  beginning  to  end,  we 
have  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  notice  it,  because  its 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  on  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  perpetuaUy  traduced  by  its  enemies  and  persecutors. 

"  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper,"  says  the  Review^  "  to  ex- 
hibit the  proof  that  the  Church  of  Kome  has  ever  waged  a 
deadly  warfare  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  upon  litera- 
ture, and  that  her  expurgatory  and  prohibitory  policy  is  perpet- 
uated to  the  present  hour,  not  only  against  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, but  equally  against  the  truth  in  nature  and  m  science, 
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both  learning  and  religion  having  been  the  doomed  victims  of 
her  perennial  despotism."  — p.  348. 

The  analysis  of  this  passage  gives  us  four  distinct  charges 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  namely  :  1.  Hostility  to  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press  ;  2.  Hostility  to  Literature  ;  3.  Hostility  to 
Science  ;  4.  Hostility  to  Revelation  and  Religion. 

The  first  three  of  these  charges,  even  if  well  founded,  are 
urged  with  an  ill  erace  by  a  Methodist.  If  we  have  been  right- 
ly informed,  the  Methodist  press  is  itself  under  the  strict  sur- 
veillance of  the  bishops  and  elders,  and  the  Methodist  people 
have,  we  believe,  great  scruples  about  purchasing  books,  even 
of  their  own  denomination,  when  not  published  by  their  own 
Book  Society,  which  monopolizes  the  principal  part  of  their  pub- 
lishing business.  We  even  remember  the  time  when  the  Meth- 
odist ministers  were  proverbial  for  their  ignorance,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  contempt  for  human  science  and  learning.  A 
better  feeling  is  now,  we  are  happy  to  admit,  beginning  to  ob- 
tain among  them,  and  the  denomination  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  few  very  respectable  schools  of  its  own ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  heard  of  a  Methodist  in  this  country  of  any  remarkable  Uterary 
attainments,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  Methodist,  clergyman 
or  layman,  has  as  yet  made  any  valuable  or  permanent  contri- 
bution either  to  literature  or  science.  It  betrays,  then,  a  great 
want  of  modesty,  on  the  part  of  a  Methodist  editor,  to  bring 
charges  of  hostility  either  to  literature  or  science  against  any 
portion  of  the  community,  however  true,  in  itself,  such  a  chaise 
might  be.  We  are  commanded  to  cast  the  splinter  out  of  our 
own  eye,  before  we  undertake  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  our  broth- 
er's eye.  But  this  by  the  way.  We  proceed  to  take  up  and 
consider,  in  their  order,  each  of  the  four  charges  preferred. 

I.  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  Review  charges  the  Church  of  Rome  with  having  ever 
waged  a  deadly  warfare  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
promises  to  exhibit  the  proofs  which  sustain  it ;  but  these 
proofs  it  seems  to  have  forgotten.  The  editor  has  apparently 
presumed  his  readers  prepared  in  advance  to  believe  any  thing 
which  can  be  said  against  the  Roman  Church,  and  therefore 
ready  to  take  the  assertion  itself  for  proof.  He  does  not  ad- 
duce a  single  fact  to  prove  his  assertion,  and,  more  than  all  that, 
he  cannot.  We  deny  his  assertion,  and  defy  him  to  lay  his 
finger  on  a  single  act  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
indicates  the  least  hostility  on  her  part  to  a  free  press.     He 
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tells  us,  and  he  enters  into  a  long  and  labored  argument  to 
prove,  that  the  Church  is  now  what  she  always  was,  and  always 
was  what  she  is  now.  For  this  we  thank  him.  We  not  only 
concede,  but  we  contend,  that  she  is  now  what  she  always  was, 
and  always  was  what  she  now  is,  and  always  will  be  to  the  end 
of  time.  We  hold  the  Church  to  be  immutable,  like  Him  whom 
she  represents.  Will  it  be  pretended,  that,  prior  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Church,  as  the  Church,  ever  waged  war 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Prior  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, there  was  no  press,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  ;  how 
could  the  Church,  then,  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  its  freedom  ? 
Is  the  Methodist  reviewer  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  and  nlonks  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Does  he  find  in  them 
any  want  of  freedom  of  thought  or  of  expression  ?  Prior  to 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  office  of  the  modern  press  was 
mainly  supplied  by  the  pulpit.  Did  ever  press  speak  freer  than 
the  old  Catholic  pulpit,  when  the  humble  priest  dared  address 
the  monarch  on  his  throne  as  a  man  and  a  sinner,  and  the 
cowled  monk  feared  not  to  reprove  even  the  Pope  himself  ? 
But  the  Church  has  not  changed,  and  therefore,  if  it  was  not 
hostile  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  then,  it  is  not  now. 

Printing  itself  was  invented  before  the  Reformation,  in 
good  old  Catholic  times,  and  by  a  Catholic.  Its  glory  belongs 
to  Catholics,  not  to  Protestants.  And  who  were  the  first  to 
welcome  it,  and  to  sustain  the  first  printers  ?  The  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  first  printers  in  Italy,  compan- 
ions of  Faust,  were  received  and  protected  by  the  Pope.  The 
earliest  patrons  of  Caxton,  the  first  printer  in  England,  were 
Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  it  was  in  Westminster  Abbey  that  he  es- 
tablished his  first  printing-office.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bishop  of  Holun,  that  Mathieson  was  enabled  to  introduce 
printing  into  Iceland,  and  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  sub- 
ject knows,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  encouraged 
literature  and  the  free  multiplication  of  books. 

But  the  Review  adduces  the  instance  of  expurgatory  indexes, 
&c.,  as  proof  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  existence  of  such  indexes  we 
of  course  admit ;  but  so  far  as  they  concern  merely  the  Pope's 
own  temporal  dominions,  they  come  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  argument.  The  temporal  court  of  Rome  is  to  be 
judged  the  same  as  any  other  court,  and  the  Church  is  no 
more  responsible  for  its  acts  than  it  js  for  the  acts  of  the  court 
of  France,  of  Spain,  or  even  of  Eneland.     The  expurgatory 
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indexes  concern  us,  as  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  faith- 
ful throughout  the  world.  But  what,  after  all,  are  these  ex- 
purgatory  indexes,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which 
are  such  frightful  monsters  to  our  Protestant  brethren  ?  They 
are  simply  matters  of  discipline,  prepared  by  the  highest  pasto- 
ral authority  in  the  Church,  —  not  to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  for  no  book  is  likely  to  find  a  place  in  the  index,  if 
not  published,  —  but  to  guard  the  faithful  against  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.     This  is  all. 

Nobody,  we  presume,  no  matter  of  what  religious  persua- 
sion, can  recommend  to  all  persons  the  indiscriminate  reading 
of  all  manner  of  books  and  tractates  which  may  be  published. 
There  are  books,  and  books  even  not  without  some  value 
when  read  by  persons  prepared  to  profit  by  them,  which  no 
prudent  parent  would  put  into  the  hands  of  his  children.     It  is 
not  every  book  that  is  suitable  for  every  person's  reading.     A 
full-grown  man,  well  grounded  in  his  principles,  and  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  divine  grace,  may  perhaps  read  without 
injury  almost  any  publication  ;  but  what  Christian  father  would 
not  tremble  to  find  his  son,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
reading  Paine's  ^Sge  of  Reason^  Volney's  Ruins^  or  Baron 
d'Holbach's  Systeme  de  la  J^ature  ?  or  what  Christian  mother 
would  willingly  see  her  daughter  reading  Wolstonecraft's  Rights 
of  TFomany  or  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer, 
George  Sand,  or  Eugene  Sue,  before  experience,  and  maturity  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  had  secured  her  against  the  subtle  poison 
they  contain  ?     Books  are  companions,  and  bad  books  are  as 
dangerous  as  any  other  species  of  companions.     Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners,  and  we  may  be  corrupted 
by  reading  bad  books  as  well  as  by  frequenting  bad  company. 
Every  body  knows  this,  and  eveiy  father  of  a  family,  if  he  de- 
serve  at  all  the  name,  has  virtually  an  index  expurgatorius, 
which  he  does  his  best  to  enforce  on  all  intrusted  to  his  care. 
All  admit  its  importance,  so  far  as  concerns  children  or  young 
persons.     Would  the   Methodist  bishops  and   elders  tolerate 
Universalist,  Unitarian,  Papistical^  or  infidel  books  in  their  Sun- 
day-school libraries,  or  recommend  them  to  the  members  of 
their  flock  for  family  reading  ?     Do  not  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  alter,  expurgate,  or  amend  the  books  they  pub- 
lish, to  make  them  conform  to  their  standard  of  orthodoxy  and 
propriety  ?     Do  not  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
nay,  of  every  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, mstitute  an  expurgatory  index,  by  prohibiting  all  sectarian 
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books  from  being  used  in  the  schools,  or  introduced  into  the 
comraon  school  libraries  ?  And  so  far  as  relates  to  common 
schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  what  is  our  Board  of  Education, 
with  its  learned  Secretary,  but  a  '^  Congregation  of  the  Index  "  ? 

In  all  communities  there  are  large  numbers  who  are  childreif 
as  long  as  they  live.  Every  clergyman,  no  matter  of  what  de- 
nomination, can  point  to  not  a  few  in  his  congregation,  who  are 
by  no  means  qualified  for  reading  with  profit,  or  without  detri- 
ment, all  manner  of  books  or  publications  which  may  be  issued  ; 
and  we  know  no  clergyman  that  does  not  use  his  utmost  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  members  of  his  flock  from  reading  such 
works  as  m  his  judgment  may  prove  injurious  to  them.  Indeed, 
we  see  not  how  he  could  answer  it  to  his  conscience  and  to  his 
God,  if  he  should  not.  Is  he  not,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  set  as 
an  overseer,  to  watch  over,  guard,  and  promote  their  spiritual 
welfare  ?  Our  early  acquaintance  with  the  Methodists,  with 
whom  in  a  good  measure  we  were  brought  up,  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  their  ministers  are  by  no  means  remiss  in  this  duty. 
Indeed,  all  the  sects,  unless  we  must  except  Unitarians  and 
Universalists,  do  their  best  to  prevent  their  respective  members 
from  reading  publications  hostile  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The 
Methodists,' Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists,  are 
as  strict  in  this  respect  as  Catholics  themselves.  Each  denom- 
ination has  an  expurgatory  index,  as  much  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  —  only  it  does  not  publish  it,  —  and  an  index  equally  ex- 
clusive, to  say  the  least.  What,  then,  but  rank  hypocrisy,  is  this 
outcry  against  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Wherein  is  her  peculiar 
oflTence  ?  Is  it  in  the  fact,  that  she  publishes  her  index  for  the 
guidance  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  world,  and  does  not  pro- 
fess one  thing  and  do  another  ? 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  index  is  merely  an  afl^air  of  disci- 
pline, and  simply  points  out  the  books  not  approved  by  the 
Church,  which  are  not  sound  in  the  faith,  or  which  cannot  be 
read  without  danger  to  piety  or  morals.  Yet  the  reading  of 
the  books  placed  in  the  index  is  not  absolutely  prohibited  ;  it 
is  simply  remitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops  or  pastors, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  any  one,  when  any  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  it  should  be. 

But  we  are  told,  or  may  be  told,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
establishes  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press.  Not  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  not  for  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, but  for  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions.  How  rigid  this 
censorship  may  be  we  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern  us,  who 
are  not  temporal  subjects  of  the  Pope,  to  inquire.     The  Pope, 
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because  the  Church  cannot  tolerate  your  error.  You  are  free  to 
advocate  all  truth,  but  not  free  to  advocate  all  error.  Here 
is  all  the  restriction  placed  upon  you ;  and  surely  this  leaves 
ample  room  for  the  freest  thought,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
of  all  subjects. 

But  any  such  restriction,  imposed  by  any  one  of  the  sects, 
wo.uld,  we  grant,  have  the  effect  supposed  ;  because  no  sect  is 
Catholic,  that  is,  no  sect  teaches  all  truth,  and  the  authority  of 
the  sect  is  confessedly  human.  There  are  many  religious  truths 
which  the  Methodists,  for  instance,  do  not  accept ;  and  they 
have,  moreover,  no  promise  of  the  contbued  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  They  do  not  even 
pretend  that  their  decisions  on  matters  of  faith  are  the  result  of 
any  but  human  wisdom.  In  subjecting  us  to  them,  they  would 
subject  us  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science, which  is  the  grossest  tyranny  ;  they  would  also  debar 
us  from  entertaining  and  defending  aU  truth  not  embraced  with- 
in their  defective  symbols.  We  should  then  be  reaUy  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  brutish  ignorance  and  mental  imbecility  would 
quickly  follow.  The  government  of  God  is  freedom,  that  of 
man  is  tyranny. 

But  why  all  this  clamor  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  to  freedom  of  mind  ?  To  hear  our  sectarians,  one  would 
think  that  they  were  the  friends  of  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
science. They  talk  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  if  they 
really  recognized  it,  and  suffered  every  man  to  be  his  own 
judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  true.  All  delusion  !  There  is  no 
religious  denomination  on  earth,  that  allows  unUmited  freedom 
of  mind,  or  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
Protestant  rule  is  deceptive  and  self-contradictory.  All  Prot- 
estant sects  professedly  recognize  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, but  all  in  the  same  breath  deny  it.  They  affirm  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Now,  here  is  an 
authority  set  up  at  once  above  private  judgment ;  for  no  private 
judgment  is  permitted  to  decide  against  the  word  of  God. 

But  "  private  judgment  is  free  to  interpret  the  word  of 
God."  No  such  thing.  The  written  word  does  not  interpret 
itself,  and  is  no  rule  tiU  interpreted.  Each  sect  puts  its  own 
interpretation  on  it ;  and  that  interpretation  each  member  of  the 
sect  must  accept  or  acquiesce  in,  on  pain  of  heresy  and  excom- 
munication. The  Methodists  excommunicate  from  their  com- 
munion the  member  who  lapses  mto  what  they  call  heresy,  and 
so  do  all  the  other  sects.     We  ourselves,  many  years  ago,  were 
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false  charges  against  the  Cburch  of  Rome,  would  do  a  much 
greater  service  to  God  and  the  country,  if  it  would  use  its  influ- 
ence to  guard  our  young  community  from  the  blasting  effects 
of  the  recent  licentiousness  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
presses.     Here  is  an  object  worthy  of  all  its  holy  zeal. 

But  the  Review  seeks  to  establish  its  proposition  by  alleg- 
bg  that  the  Church  of  Rome  wages  a  deadly  war  upon  liberty 
of  mind  and  conscience.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches, 
that  conscience  needs  to  be  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God 
before  it  can  be  followed  as  a  safe  guide,  we  freely  admit ;  and 
that  she  also  teaches,  that  private  judgment  in  interpreting  the 
word  of  God  or  articles  of  faith  should  yield  to  the  Church,  is 
by  no  means  denied.  Every  Catholic  believes  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church  infallible  and  authoritative.  He  believes  that 
Christ  has  instituted  a  ministry  which  is  competent  to  teach  by 
authcHTity,  and  competent  because  Christ  is  always  with  it,  en- 
abling it  to  teach  the  truth,  and  preventing  it  from  teaching 
error.  So  far  as  submission  to  this  authority  is  a  restriction  on 
freedom  of  mind,  the  Catholic  Church  undoubtedly  restricts  it. 
But  this  no  Catholic  feels  to  be  any  restriction  at  all ;  for  to 
him  the  decision  of  the  Church  is  the  highest  conceivable  evi- 
dence of  truth;  and  it  therefore  guides  him  to  the  truth,  instead 
of  restraining  him  from  embracing  it.  He  feels  it  his  blessed 
privilege  to  have  an  authority  which  cannot  err,  to  decide  for 
him,  and  set  him  right,  where  his  own  reason  might  lead  him 
astray. 

But  must  not  this  yielding  to  authority  make  one  a  mental 
slave,  destroy  all  mental  vigor,  and  tend  to  reduce  or  retain  one 
in  intellectual  imbecility,  in  the  most  brutish  ignorance  ?  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  authority  be  human,  or  that  of  any  one  of  our  sects. 
The  full  force  of  this  reply  can  be  understood  by  none  but  a 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  Church  is  divine,  it  is  a  supernatural 
institution,  and  supematurally  sustained  and  protected.  It 
teaches  all  truth,  that  is,  all  truth  pertaining  to  religion  and 
morals.  It  decides  positively  on  no  other  subject.  It  leaves, 
then,  necessarily,  the  human  mind  free  to  discover  and  defend 
the  truth  on  all  subjects  ;  and  both  truth  and  error  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morals.  Is 
not  this  liberty  enough  to  satisfy  any  sober  friend  of  freedom  ? 
If  you  run  athwart  these  fundamental  principles,  you  are  un- 
questionably arrested  ;  but  why  arrested  ?  Because  the  Church 
will  not  tolerate  your  truth  ?  Not  at  all.  For  all  truth  is  ho- 
mogeneous, and  therefore,  so  long  as  you  follow  the  truth, 
you  cannot  run  athwart  her  decisions.     You  are  arrested,  then, 
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because  the  Church  cannot  tolerate  your  error.  You  are  free  to 
advocate  all  truth,  but  not  free  to  advocate  all  error.  Here 
is  all  the  restriction  placed  upon  you ;  and  surely  this  leaves 
ample  room  for  the  freest  thought,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
of  all  subjects. 

But  any  such  restriction,  imposed  by  any  one  of  the  sects, 
would,  we  grant,  have  the  effect  supposed  ;  because  no  sect  is 
Catholic,  that  is,  no  sect  teaches  all  truth,  and  the  authority  of 
the  sect  is  confessedly  human.  There  are  many  religious  truths 
which  the  Methodists,  for  instance,  do  not  accept ;  and  they 
have,  moreover,  no  promise  of  the  continued  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  They  do  not  even 
pretend  that  their  decisions  on  matters  of  faith  are  the  result  of 
any  but  human  wisdom.  In  subjecting  us  to  them,  they  would 
subject  us  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science, which  is  the  grossest  tyranny  ;  they  would  also  debar 
us  from  entertaining  and  defending  all  truth  not  embraced  with- 
in their  defective  symbols.  We  should  then  be  really  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  brutish  ignorance  and  mental  imbecility  would 
quickly  follow.  The  government  of  God  is  freedom,  that  of 
man  is  tyranny. 

But  why  all  this  clamor  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  to  freedom  of  mind  ?  To  hear  our  sectarians,  one  would 
think  that  they  were  the  friends  of  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
science. They  talk  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  if  they 
really  recognized  it,  and  suffered  every  man  to  be  his  own 
judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  true.  All  delusion  !  There  is  no 
religious  denommation  on  earth,  that  allows  unUmited  freedom 
of  mind,  or  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
Protestant  rule  is  deceptive  and  self-contradictory.  All  Prot- 
estant sects  professedly  recognize  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, but  all  in  the  same  breath  deny  it.  They  affirm  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Now,  here  is  an 
authority  set  up  at  once  above  private  judgment ;  for  no  private 
judgment  is  permitted  to  decide  against  the  word  of  God. 

But  ''  private  judgment  is  free  to  interpret  the  word  of 
God."  No  such  thing.  The  written  word  does  not  interpret 
itself,  and  is  no  rule  tiU  interpreted.  Each  sect  puts  its  own 
interpretation  on  it ;  and  that  interpretation  each  member  of  the 
sect  must  accept  or  acquiesce  in,  on  pam  of  heresy  and  excom- 
munication. The  Methodists  excommunicate  from  their  com- 
munion the  member  who  lapses  into  what  they  call  heresy,  and 
so  do  all  the  other  sects.     We  ourselves,  many  years  ago,  were 
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excomnmnicated,  and  withoot  even  a  hearing  or  a  notice)  by 
the  Universalists,  for  haying  embraced  views  not  quite  in  bar* 
mony  with  theirs.  Even  the  Unitarians,  who  have,  with  us,  no 
written  creed,  if  they  do  not  formally  disfellowship  the  member 
of  their  denomination,  who  interprets  the  word  of  Ood  differ* 
endy  from  the  interpretation  which  they  tacitly  adopt,  excom- 
municate virtually,  by  turning  the  cold  shoulder,  oy  refusing 
ministerial  intercourse,  by  nods,  winks,  hints,  suggestions,  pri- 
vate denunciations,  &c.,  &c.  Is  it  not  so  ?  That  it  is,  many 
of  our  friends  have  had  experimental  proof.  Nothing  is  more 
false  than  this  hypocritical  cant  of  Protestants  about  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  It  means  ever  only  that  ^^  you  are  free  to 
judge  that  what  I  believe  is  true,  and  what  I  disbelieve  is  false." 
Nothing  more.  Every  Protestant  sect  has  persecuted  those  of 
its  members  who  attempted  to  exercise  practically  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  in  every  country  where  any  one  Protes- 
tant sect  has  been  strong  enough  to  establish  its  faith  by  law,  it 
has  done  so.  The  first  instance  on  record,  we  believe,  of  ab- 
solute civil  liberty  in  regard  to  religious  faith,  is  the  Catholic 
colony  of  Maryland,  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore ;  and  the 
Protestants  no  sooner  gained  the  ascendancy  in  that  colony 
than  they  established  the  Protestant  religion  by  law.  The 
Puritans  were  notorious  for  their  intolerance,  and  we  have 
heard  of  their  banishing,  branding,  imprisoning,  and  hanging 

Persons,  for  presuming  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
!*he  Anglican  Church  has  been  from  the  first  a  persecuting 
Church,  and  her  history  in  this  respect  is  the  blackest  page  in 
the  whole  history  of  humanity  ;  and  even  the  evangelical  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Vermont  has  recently  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council,  one  part  of  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise 
a  censorship  of  the  press.  Surely,  Protestants,  who  are  no- 
torious the  world  over  for  their  intolerance  and  their  hostility  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  should  not  talk  about  men- 
tal slaves  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Let  them  give  some 
proofs  that  they  themselves  comprehend  and  love  even  the 
first  elements  of  freedom,  before  they  bring  railing  accusations 
against  others. 

II.      HOSTILITT  TO  LiTBRATUBE. 

But,  continues  the  reviewer,  ^^  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
ever  waged  a  deadly  war  upon  literature."  We  do  not  know 
precisely  in  what  sense  the  reviewer  here  uses  the  term,  Church 
of  Ronu ;  but  we  presume  he  will  not  object  to  our  qnder? 

VOL.  II.  NO.  I,  9 
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standing  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  whole  Latin  Church,  Tot 
at  least  one  thousand  years  next  preceding  the  Reformation, 
and  all  particular  churches  which  have  since  continued  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Pope 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  Church.  The  charge,  then,  is,  that 
the  whole  Latin  Church,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  six- 
teenth, and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church  since,  as  the 
Church,  has  waged  an  unceasing  and  deadly  warfare  upon  liter- 
ature. 

Now,  the  reviewer  not  only  makes  this  charge,  but  he  de- 
clares it  the  design  of  hi^  paper  ^^  to  exhibit  the  proofs"  of  it. 
Well,  what  proofs  does  he  exhibit  ?  Not  a  proof,  —  not  the 
shadow  of  a  proof ;  nor  does  he  even  attempt  to  bring  any  proof, 
but  the  assertion  of  hostili^  to  a  free  press,  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  groundless.  If  the  Church  has  ever  waged  this 
war  upon  literature,  how  happens  it  that  the  reviewer  can  ad- 
duce no  decree  of  council,  universal,  national,  or  provincial ; 
no  papal  buU,  or,  at  least,  some  sermon,  charge,  letter,  or  other 
writing,  of  some  cardinal  or  bishop,  condemning  literature  and 
literary  pursuits  ?  It  is  strange,  if  this  war  has  been  unceasing- 
ly waged  for  at  least  thirteen  hundred  years,  all  over  Europe, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  that  our  reviewer  can  find  no 
proof  of  the  fact,  but  an  unfounded  assertion,  and  an  unwarrant- 
able inference  from  certain  expurgatory  indexes.  Since  he 
can  find  none,  it  is  fair  to  presume  none  exists. 

The  simple  truth  is,  as  every  one  knows,  who  is  at  all  ac- 

Juainted  with  the  literary  history  of  Christendom,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been,  from  the  first,  the  warm  friend  and 
generous  patron  of  literature.  A  charge  more  false,  more  di- 
rectly in  the  face  and  eyes  of  well  known  truth,  it  is  impossible 
to  invent ;  and  our  Methodist  friend,  if  he  had  knowledge 
enough  of  literature  to  be  entitled  even  to  take  the  sacred  name 
upon  his  lips,  would  not  have  dared  to  make  the  statement  he 
has  ;  for  we  are  not  willmg  to  consider  him  one  of  those  who 
are  given  up  ^'  to  believe  a  lie  that  they  may  be  danmed." 

The  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  St.  Basil,  Lactantius,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  the  Gregories,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine, 
and  others,  were  not  only  the  most  learned  men  of  their  times, 
but  can  well  take  rank  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  palmiest 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  loved  learning,  and  encour- 
aged it  both  by  precept  and  example  ;  and  have  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  honor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  almost  apostolic  authority.     It 
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is  idle  to  pretend  that  a  Church  which  reveres  these  noble  and 
enlightened  men  as  the  glory  of  their  race,  and  studies  diligently 
their  works,  is  hostile  to  literature.  To  a  Christian  heart  and 
understanding,  literature  does  not  consist  merely  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets,  comedians,  orators,  and  philosophers  of 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Catholic  has  never  con- 
demned the  study  even  of  these,  but  he  has  always  felt  that  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  was  richer, 
and  more  befitting  a  follower  of  Jesus.  And  herein  is  the  dif- 
ference between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  With  Protestants, 
the  first  names  you  hear  are  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  Caesar.  With  a  Catholic,  the  first  names  you  hear  are  the 
holy  fathers,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  the  great  St.  Basil,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,  St.  Leo,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  He  has  poets,  ora- 
tors, philosophers,  of  his  own,  who  belong  to  the  Church,  by 
whose  labors  the  Church,  under  God,  was  built  up  and  sus- 
tained, and  enabled  to  achieve  its  immortal  conquests  over 
Jewish  prejudice,  pagan  darkness,  idolatry,  and  corruption, 
and  over  pestilential  heresies  and  destructive  schisms.  If  he 
has  preferred  these  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it  is  to 
his  honor,  and  proves  that  he  has  never  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  faith  as  a  Christian  upon  the  altars  of  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  or  Cybele.  It  proves  that  the  Christian  life-blood 
has  ever  continued  to  circulate  in  his  veins,  and  his  heart  to 
beat  quicker  at  the  mention  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  proves 
that  he  has  felt  himself  connected  by  one  inner  life  to  the  whole 
army  of  martyrs,  and,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  made  one 
in  the  holy  communion  of  saints.  He  needed  not  to  wander  to 
Greece  or  Rome,  to  linger  in  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Garden,  or  the  Portico,  to  refresh  his  soul  with  the  words  of 
life.  He  inherited,  in  the  sacred  literature  of  his  Church,  a 
wealth  which  made  all  that  pagan  antiquity  had  to  offer  appear 
poor,  mean,  and  contemptible.  Of  all  this  our  poor  Prot- 
estants know  nothing,  feel  nothing.  Having  left  their  father's 
house,  and  spent  their  portion  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  in 
their  riotous  living,  sectarian  jars,  and  theological  janglings, 
ready  to  starve,  they  would  fam  feed  their  famished  souls  with 
the  husks  of  heathenism.  O,  would  they  could  once  remem- 
ber that  in  their  father's  house  there  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare ! 

But  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  when  the  valuable  literary  works  even  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  not  studied,  and  appreciated  at  their  full  value. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  old  monks,  in  their  cloisters,  for  the 
preservation  of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Greek  and  Roman  lit** 
erature.  The  monks  and  the  secular  clergy,  though  they 
never  placed  this  literature  above  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  yet  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
it,  and  probably  even  in  the  ^^  Dark  Ages  "  appreciated  it  more 
justly  than  we  do.  But  even  if  they  did  not,  does  it  follow  that 
they  were.hostile  to  literature  ?  Cannot  a  man  love  and  encour* 
age  literature,  without  loving  and  encouraging  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  r  Is  there  no  literature  for  us,  but 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome'  ?  Even  admitting  this  gross  absurd- 
ity, who,  we  ask,  revived  the  study  .of  Greek  and  Roman  letters  ?* 
We  hear  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  then  of  the  revival  of  letters. 
But  when  was  this  revival,  and  by  whom  was  it  effected  ?  It 
took  place  about  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Protestantism, 
and  was  effected  by  the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  the  Pope  who  provided  an 
asylum  at  Rome  for  the  Greek  scholars  who  fled  from  the 
Mahometan  conquerors  of  Constantinople.  Very  little  has 
been  learned  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  which 
was  not  well  known  in  Western  Europe  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation. 

But  we  do  not  rest  here.  We  wUl  not  resign  the  so-called 
<^  Dark  Ages.''  We  dare  affirm  that  no  period  in  the  history 
of  our  race,  of  equal  length,  can  be  pointed  out,  so  remarkable 
for  its  inteUectuai  and  literary  activity,  as  the  thousand  years 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  extending 
to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth.  These  are  the  thou- 
sand years  of  what  Protestadts  would  call  the  peculiar  reign  of 
Popery.  This  period  opens  with  the  Entire  dissolution  of  the 
old  world.  The  Northern  Barbarians  have  overthrown  the 
Western  empire^  and  seated  themselves  permanently  on  its 
ruins.  The  old  world  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains 
standing  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  but  the  ecclesias- 
tical society.  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  its  arts,  sciences, 
and  refinements,  save  what  are  retained  by  the  Church,  are 
swept  away.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  have  resumed  their  an- 
cient dominion.  In  the  midst  of  this  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  past  world,  when  all  is  to  be  begun  anew,  the 
Church  takes  its  stand.  Now^  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of  what 
the  Church  has  done  for  the  human  race,  whether  in  reference 
to  religion,  morals,  literature,  or  science,  we  must  ascertain 
what  it  attempted  with  the  rude  materials  on  which  it  was  obliged 
to  work,  and  what  it  actually  effected.     We  must  compare 
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the  state  of  European  society  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  with  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  not,  whether,  during  this  period, 
the  state  of  society,  morally  or  intellectually  considered,  was 
perfect,  or  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  whether  the  Cbin*ch 
constantly  exerted  herself  for  its  advancement,  and  whether,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  an  advance  had  been  effected  as  great 
as  under  the  circumstances  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
Judged  in  this  way,  the  Church,  to  say  the  least,  has  nothing 
to  fear.  During  that  thousand  years,  nearly  all  was  effected 
that  has  been  effected  for  modem  society,  and  we  fearlessly 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  Protestant  country  in  Europe  that 
can  at  this  moment  show  a  social  state  in  advance  of  what  had 
then  been  reached. 

But  our  concern  is  now  more  especially  with  literature.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  literature  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
their  palmiest  days,  was  but  slightly  difiiised.  Even  under  the 
Roman  empire,  when  some  schools  were  established  by  the 
public,  there  was  nothing  like  a  public  system  of  education. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Guizot  and  others,  the  civil  schools  of  the  empire  were 
nearly  all  destroyed,  and  theological  schools  had  not  yet  been 
established.  Now,  if  the  Church  had  been  hostile  to  literature, 
here  was  the  precise  state  of  things  she  would  have  desired. 
If  ignorance  was  what  she  loved  and  wished  to  perpetuate,  here 
was  ignorance  to  her  heart's  cbntent,  and  the  condition  of  its 
perpetuation.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  Church  ?  She 
mimediately  sets  to  work  to  establish  schools,  the  great  mon*- 
asterial  schools,  cathedral  or  episcopal  schools,  and  parochi-^ 
al  schools.  So  early  as  529,  we  find  the  Council  of  Vaison 
in .  France  urging  the  establishment  of  country  schools.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  arose  the  cathedral  schools 
in  Spain,  where  children,  offered  by  their  parents,  were  to  be 
educated  under  the  eye  of  the  bishop,  and  to  dwell  under  one 
roof.*  In  the  same  century  arose,  too,  the  schools  of  the  Ben- 
edictine monks,  which  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
Western  Church.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
the  island  of  Lerins,  founded  by  St.  Honoratus,  and  which 
produced  Maximus,  Faustus,  Hilary,  Caesarius,  Vincent, 
Eucherius,  Salvius,  and  many  other  eminent  men  and  scholars. 
The  school  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  was  justly  renowned.  Of  this 
school,  Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  says,  ^^  that,  as  if  from 

*  ConciL  Toletano,  il  Can*  L 
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a  citadel  of  wisdom,  many  came  forth  illustrious,  both  for  pro- 
bity of  manners,  and  for  learning.  St.  Isidore  gave  this  pre- 
cept for  this  and  aU  similar  schools  in  Spain,  —  ^  Cura  nuttier^ 
dorum  parvulorum  pertinebit  ad  virum,  quern  ekgerit  pater^ 
sanctum  sapientemque  atque  atate  gravtm^  informantem  par^ 
vuloa  non  solum  studiis  literarum  sed  etiam  documentis  magis- 
terioque  virtutum.^  "*  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, nearly  all  Western  Europe  was  covered  over  with 
schools.  This  is  especially  true  of  England  and  many  parts  of 
Germany.  All  the  great  renowned  universities  oi  Europe 
were  founded  prior  to  the  Reformation,  such  as  the  universi- 
ties of  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  In  England, 
the  monasterial,  cathedral,  and  parochial  schools,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  Reformation,  brought  education 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Nor  less  so- 
licitous was  the  Church  for  the  multiplication  of  books  and  the 
establishment  of  libraries.  Cassiodorus  had  early  set  the  ex- 
ample to  the  monasteries,  by  placing  his  own  splendid  library 
in  Monte  Cassino.  Nearly  all  the  monasteries  were  graced 
and  enriched  by  valuable  libraries.  In  each  monastery  was  a 
scriptorium,  and  a  number  of  monks  employed  in  copying  and 
binding  manuscripts.  Mabillon  speaks  of  the  immense  manual 
labor  exercised  by  the  Cistercians  and  Carthusians  in  copying 
manuscripts  and  in  writing  them  out  for  the  public.  ^'  Be 
not  troubled  at  the  labor  through  fatigue,"  says  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  in  addressing  youth  ;  ^'  for  God  is  the  cause  of  every 
good  work,  who  will  render  to  every  man  his  recompense,  ac- 
cording to  his  pious  intention,  in  heaven.  When  you  are  dead, 
those  persons  who  read  the  volumes  which  were  formerly  writ- 
ten beautifully  by  you  will  then  pray  for  you  :  and  if  he  who 
giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not  lose  his  reward,  much 
more  he  who  gives  the  living  waters  of  wisdom  shall  not  lose 
his  recompense  in  heaven."  Estates  and  legacies  were  often 
bequeathed  for  the  support  of  the  scriptorium  in  abbeys.  At 
Montrouge,  indulgences  were  often  given  for  a  supply  of  books. 
The  Pope,  by  his  bull,  in  the  year  1246,  requests  the  monks 
and  other  persons  to  send,  at  their  own  expense,  books  to  the 
churches  of  Prussia  and  Livonia,  which  were  unprovided. 
One  can  hardly  restrain  his  indignation,  when  he  recollects  that 

*  See  Mores  CatholieL  KeDelm  H.  Digby,  Esq.,  II.  c.  vi.  Mr.  Digby 
has  collected,  in  hia  second  volume,  ample  proofs  of  the  position  we  are 
endeavouring  to  maintain  ;  and  we  refer  the  reader  generally  to  the  work, 
for  a  reierence  to  the  authorities  on  which  we  rely  for  many  of  onr  own 
statements. 
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the  rich  libraries  of  the  tiniversities  and  abbeys  of  England, 
collected  by  the  pious  and  learned  churchmen  through  so  many 
ages,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  enlightened  Reformers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  or  repress  his  disgust  at  the  Protes- 
tant journalist,  who,  after  his  brethren  have  done  their  best  to 
obliterate  every  literary  monument  of  Catholic  antiquity,  has 
the  efli'ontery  to  come  forward  in  open  day  and  charge  the 
Catholic  Church  with  having  *^  ever  waged  a  deadly  war  upon 
literature."  Alas  !  none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  trill  not 
see. 

The  period  of  which  we  speak  was  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  ripeness  of  its  scholars.  The  scholars  at  the 
universities,  unless  we  must  discredit  all  accounts,  numbered, 
taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of  population,  as  fifty  to 
one  to  what  they  do  now.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  in 
those  days  of  Popish  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  schools 
were  open  to  the  poorest,  and  in  most  cases  nearly  free  of  ex- 
pense. Hence  it  was  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  majority  of  the  eminent  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  were  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  social  life.  This,  too, 
may  account  for  the  number  of  scholars,  and  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  education.  History  informs  us  of  the  thousands  of 
scholars  that  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  attend  upon 
the  lectures  of  the  famous  Ab^lard,  and  that,  when  he  retreated 
to  a  solitary  spot  at  some  distance  from  Paris,  they  flocked 
around  him,  and  actually  built  up  a  not  inconsiderable  village, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  residing  near  him.  At  Oxford,  in 
England,  one  thousand  scholars  were  annually  educated  gratis. 
One  writer  informs  us,  that,  at  the  same  university,  there  were 
above  fifteen  thousand  students  in  1264,  of  those  only  whose 
names  were  entered  on  the  matriculation  books.  We  are  told, 
that,  in  1300,  the  number  there  was  thirty  thousand,  which  al- 
so was  the  number  in  1340.  The  university  of  Cambridge 
was  also  crowded  to  a  degree  which  seems  at  the  present  time 
almost  incredible.  ^^  At  the  Reformation,  all  these  things 
were  altered.  A  great  part  of  the  houses  of  both  universities 
went  to  ruin  ;  all  the  schools  attached  to  the  monasteries  were 
destroyed  ;  most  of  the  cathedral  schools  and  colleges  were 
converted  to  private  purposes ;  education  was  discouraged  in 
every  possible  manner,  —  was  allowed  only  to  the  rich,  and  pos- 
itively forbidden  to  the  poor,  as  a  most  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious article.  At  the  period  of  the  English  Revolution,  in 
1688,  the  mass  of  the  English  people  were  buried  in  the  gross- 
est ignorance  ;  even  long  after,  when  the  Wesleys  first  started, 
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they  talked  almost  in  the  same  style  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  of  Cornwall,  —  nay,  of  the  people  in  the  very  heart  of 
London,  —  as  they  would  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  ;  and  the 
correctness  of  their  description  was  allowed  to  be  but  too  faith- 
ful." *  And  yet  one  of  the  spiritual  sons  of  Wesley  has  the 
temerity  to  come  forward  and  charge  the  CathoUc  Church  with 
hostility  to  learning  !  Really,  this  is  too  bad.  After  the  Prot- 
estants, a  new  race  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  have  swept  over 
half  of  Europe,  destroyed  the  schools  Catholicism  had  founded, 
dispersed  or  burned  the  libraries  which  she  had  with  immense 
labor  and  expense  been  collecting  for  ages,  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  state  of  grovelling  igno- 
rance, it  is  too  bad  for  a  descendant  of  these  same  Goths  and 
Vandals  to  turn  round  and  charge  this  very  ignorance  upon  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  this  is  what  the  maligners  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  are  continually  doing ;  and  if  the  outrag- 
ed Catholic  attempts  to  repel  the  charge  by  quoting  facts,  the 
mob  stands  ready  to  shoot  him  down  in  the  street,  or  to  en- 
lighten him  by  the  blaze  of  his  Church  or  his  dwelling  in 
flames  !  Well  did  the  bluff  old  Samuel  Johnson  say  :  '*  Sir, 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  most  calumniated  Church  in  the 
world." 

We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  what  was  taught  in  the  schoob 
to  which  we  have  referred,  but  m  the  more  renowned  was 
taught  at  least  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal  arts,  which 
embraced  as  wide  a  range  of  studies  as  is  common  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  now.  The  number  of  literary  men  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  proportionally  much 
greater  than  it  is  now  in  Protestant  countries.  Of  their  emi- 
nence, of  the  value  of  their  attainments,  doubtless,  different 
opinions  may  be  formed.  Guizot,  an  unsuspected  authority, 
Protestant  and  philosopher  as  he  is,  cominends  the  poetry  of 
St.  Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  century,  and  institutes  a  comparison 
between  the  poems  of  St.  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  in  the 
same  century,  on  the  CreaHon,  the  Fall^  and  Expulsion  from 
Paradise^  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and  even  in  some 
respects  awards  the  palm  to  the  Catholic  Bishop.  Speaking 
of  the  literary  state  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eighth,  he 
says,  indeed,  that  the  literature  was  then  religious  and  practical, 
but  he  is  astonished  at  the  wonderful  intellectual  activity  and 
development,  at  the  immense  number  of  literary  works  which 

*  Arbitrary  Power,  Popery,  ProtestaDtism.  Philadelphia.  Fitbian, 
1842,  pp.  99, 100. 
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were  pvoduced,  and  which  form  a  veriiabh  and  rich  UUra^ 
twrt.* 

In  the  seveoth  and  eighth  centuries,  learning,  we  all  loiow, 
flourished  in  England.  In  the  ninth  century,  it  suffices  to  men-* 
tion  the  great  Alcuin,  Scotus  Erigena,  and  die  celebrated  Raban 
Maur.  Scotus  Erigena  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  flourished 
as  chief  of  the  School  of  the  Palace  under  Charles-le-Cbauve 
of  France.  As  a  speculator,  he  feU  into  some  errors  ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  had  travelled  in  Greece  and 
the  East,  was  a  profound  Greek  scholar,  and  was  probably 
acquainted  with  Hebrew.     He  was  familiar  with  the  philoso- 

Ehers,  especially  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
terary  studies  and  intellectual  activity  strike  us  everywhere 
throughout  the  Latin  world.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  mention  St. 
Anselm,  an  Italian,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  Mo^ 
nologium^  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  writings,  is  suflicient  to 
immortalize  his  name  as  a  writer  and  a  philosopher.  It  is 
the  most  successful  eflTort  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God 
we  have  ever  seen.  That  single  work  were  more  than  enough 
to  redeem  the  age  in  which  it  was  written* 

From  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  sixteenth,  literature 
and  science  received  no  check.  The  four  hundred  years  which 
preceded  the  Reformation  were  ages  of  prodigious  activity.  In 
them  we  meet  with  the  great  names  of  Ab^lard,  under  whom 
Heloi'sa  studied  philosophy,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  —  St.  Ber* 
nard,  Albert  the  Great,  whose  works  make  up  twenty-two  huge 
folio  voltnnes,  —  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  prince  of  the  scholastics,  and  who,  as  a  metaphysical 
writer,  has  never  been  surpassed,  •> — St.  Bonaventure,  Roger 
Bacon,  Petrarch,  Dante,  &c.  All  these  were  Catholics,  many 
of  them  Italians,  men  who  stand  out  as  the  great  men  of  the 
race ;  and  yet  the  Church  that  produced  them,  and  reveres 
their  memory,  has  ever  warred  upon  thought  and  intelligence, 
and  sought  to  produce  and  perpetuate  ignorance  ! 

If  we  come  down  to  the  period  smce  the  Reformation,  we 
shall  find  the  Church  of  Rome  the  steadfast  friend  of  literature, 
and  in  every  department  maintaining  at  least  an  equality  with 
her  Protestant  rivals.  Italy  was  distinguished  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  her  literary  preeminence  over  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
German  literature  slept  from  the  Reformation,  till  awakened 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  English  genius  half  ex- 
pired with  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion.     Shak- 


*CmlixaHonenIVimce.    Le^ou  xvi.    Paris.    1829, 
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speare  belongs  to  the  Catholic  world,  not  to  the  Protestant ; 
for  not  a  thought  or  expression  can  be  detected  in  all  his  works 
which  indicates  even  a  Protestant  tendency,  and,  if  not  techni- 
cally a  Catholic,  he  was  at  least  formed  under  Catholic  influ- 
ences and  nourished  by  Catholic  traditions.  Milton  was  a 
strange  compound  of  heathenism  and  Catholicism,  with  a  dash 
of  Puritanism.  But  the  most  successful  portions  of  his  great 
poem  are  those  in  which  he  remains  true  to  Catholic  tradition. 
What  was  the  boasted  literature  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  French  school  of 
Louis  Quatorze  ?  Dryden  and  Pope  were  both  Catholics. 
The  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  has  always 
been  considered  as  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Popes  of  Rome ;  and 
the  members  of  this  Society,  we  all  know,  have  not  been  more 
remarkable  for  their  missionary  zeal  and  enterprise,  than  for 
their  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  Yet  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  ever  waged  a  deadly  war  upon  literature  ! 

The  Northern  nations  of  Europe  are  Protestant ;  the  Soutli- 
em  are  Catholic.  Which  are  really  the  most  distinguished  for 
literary  attainments,  even  at  this  moment  ?  Surely,  France  and 
Italy  will  not  be  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  England  and  Ger- 
many. In  simple  erudition,  Germany  may  rank  respectably ; 
but  Italy  or  France  can  boast  scholars  at  least  the  equal  of  her 
own.  And  Catholic  Germany  is  no  longer  behind  Protestant 
Germany.  England  is  out  of  the  question.  She  is  distin- 
guished only  for  her  industrial  enterprises,  her  commercial 
ambition,  her  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  ignorance  and  destitu- 
tion of  the  immense  majority  of  her  population. 

The  fatal  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  literature  is  weU 
known,  and  is  admitted  by  many  Protestant  writers,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Blackwood^s  Magazine  may  testify. 

"The  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth  commenced  in  1513.  His 
patronage  of  literature  is  too  well  known  to  be  long  dwelt  upon  ;  yet, 
during  his  life,  literature  was  fated  to  receive  the  severest  check  it 
had  ever  yet  received.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  Reformation, 
whose  dawn,  while  it  shed  light  upon  the  regions  of  theology, 
looked  frowningly  upon  those  of  profane  learning.  In  fact,  the 
all-important  controversy  then  at  issue  so  thoroughly  engrossed  the 
minds  of  men,  as  to  divert  them  for  a  while  from  other  studies.  The 
quick  eye  of  Erasmus  saw  this;  and,  casting  down  the  weapons  of 
theological  strife,  which  he  had  grasped  in  the  first  onset,  he  lefl  the 
field,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  anguish,  Ubicumque  regnat 
Lutherismus,  ibi  literarum  est  iiUeritus;  Wherever  Lutheranism 
prevails,  there  learning  perishes." 
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As  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Catholic  countries, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Laing's  J^otes  of  a  Traveller j 
which  have  just  appeared.     He  says  : 

"  In  Catholic  Germany,  in  France,  and  even  Italy,  the  education 
of  the  common  people  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  man- 
ners, and  morals,  is  at  least  as  generally  diffused  and  as  faithfully 
promoted  by  the  clerical  body  as  in  Scotland.  It  is  by  their  own 
advance,  and  not  by  keeping  back  the  advance  of  the  people,  that 
the  Popish  priesthood  of  the  present  day  seek  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  community  in  Catholic  lands ;  and  they 
might  perhaps  retort  on  our  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  ask  if  they 
too  are  in  their  countries  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  age.  Education  is  in  reality  not  only  not  repressed,  but  is 
encouraged,  by  the  Popish  Church,  and  is  a  mighty  instrument  in 
its  hands,  and  ably  used.  In  every  street  in  Rome,  for  instance, 
there  are  at  short  distances  public  primary  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Rome,  with 
a  population  of  158,687  souls,  has  three  hundred  and  seventy  two 
[^1 ,  at  least]  primary  schools,  with  four  hundred  and  eighty  two 
teachers,  and  fourteen  thousand  children  attending  them.  Has 
Edinburgh  so  many  schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  classes? 
I  doubt  it.  BerliU)  with  a  population  about  double  that  of  Rome, 
has  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  four  schools.  Rome  has  also  her 
University,  with  an  average  attendance  of  six  hundred  and  sixty 
students ;  and  the  Papal  States,  with  a  population  of  two  and  a  half 
millions,  contain  seven  universities.  Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
fourteen  millions,  has  but  seven.*' 

After  this  Protestant  testimony,  showing  that  education  is 
much  better  provided  for  in  the  Papal  States  than  in  either 
Scotland  or  Prussia,  the  two  boasted  countries  of  common 
schools,  shall  we  still  be  told  that  ^'  leambg  has  ever  been  the 
doomed  victim  of  the  perennial  despotism  "  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ?  The  doomed  victim  !  It  is  to  Rome  and  her  gen- 
eral policy  we  owe  it,  that  learning  has  not  been  a  doomed 
victim ;  and  the  generous  encouragement  which  she  has  never 
ceased  to  bestow  on  literature  and  the  arts  should  command 
our  respect  and  gratitude,  whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  her 
theology.  We  may  remark,  in  concluding  this  division  of  our 
subject,  that  these  Popish  schoob  are,  many  of  them,  support- 
ed by  private  charity,  while  those  of  Protestant  countries  are 
supported  only  by  burdensome  taxation.* 

*  See  iyAvJb%gn£a  History  of  (he  Great  Refonnation  reviewed.  By  M. 
J.  Spalding,  D.  D.  Ch.  xiv.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  commend  this  work 
to  our  readers.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
ability;  though,  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  been  educated  at  fiome. 
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III.     Hostility  to  Science. 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  waged  a  deadly  war  upon 
science."  The  only  proofs  of  this  charge  adduced  by  the 
reviewer  are  two,  —  the  case  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  that  of  Galileo  in  the  seventeenth. 
He  says : 

"  Who  can  reooant  the  number  of  the  pap^l  bulls  which  have 
been  fulminated  against  successive  discoveries  in  science,  when 
announced  in  Romish  countries?  Pope  Zachary  uttered  his  anath- 
emas against  Virgil,  a  bishop  of  his  own  church,  for  daring  to 
think  and  speak  the  awful  heresy,  that  there  were  men  living  on  the 
qjposite  side  of  the  earth.  '  If,'  says  the  infallible  Pope,  '  he  persist 
in  this  heresy,  strip  him  of  his  priesthood,  and  drive  him  from  the 
Church  and  the  altars  of  his  God ! '  The  venerable  Galileo  shared 
a  still  worse  fate  for  presuming  to  think  and  teach  that  the  earth 
was  a  sphere,  turning  on  its  axis  and  moving  round  the  sun.  Pope 
Urban  and  the  Inquisition — infaUibh  authority — decreed  that 
his  doctrine  was  false  and  heretical,  and  then  doomed  him  to  a  dun- 
geon for  daring  to  think  contrary  to  Holy  Mother  Church.  One 
can  almost  excuse  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  bosom  friend  of 
this  aged  philosopher,  when  he  exclaimed  concerning  Pope  Urban, 
and  the  other  despots  who  condemned  Galileo, '  /  shali  devote  these 
unnatural  and  godless  hypocrites  to  a  hundred  thousand  devilsJ  "  — 
p.  353. 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  directly  on  these  statements, 
we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make  on  die  infallible  authority 
about  which  the  reviewer  has  so  much  to  say  ;  for  this  is  a 
matter,  though  simple  enough  in  itself,  which  Protestants  do 
not  seem  ever  to  comprehend.  Do  Catholics  recognize  an 
infallible  authority  ?  If  so,  what,  where,  and  when  is  it  f  The 
Catholic  undoubtedly  believes  the  Church,  as  the  Church,  is 
infallible  ;  but  his  belief  is  not  grounded  on  any  supposed  infal- 
libility in  the  individuals  composing  the  Church,  —  althougb 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  spirituid  illumination,  proper  to  every 
living  member  of  Christ's  body,  not  possessed  by  those  sepa- 
rate or  separated  from  it, — but  solely  on  the  fact^  that  Christ 
has  promised  to  be  with  bis  Church  all  days  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world.  The  Catholic,  therefore,  believes,  that, 
when  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  act,  quoad  Church,  Christ 
is  with  it,  and,  by  his  supernatural  interposition,  protects  its 
decisions  from  error,  and  guides  it  into  all  truth.  He  really 
predicates  infallibility  only  of  Christ,  and  regards  the  decision 
of  the  Church  as  infallible  only  because  he  believes  it  is  Christ 
that  really  and  truly  decides  in  the  Church.    Let  it  be  under- 
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stood,  then,  that  the  Catholic  holds  the  Church  to  be  infallible 
only  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  protection  and  guidance  of  its 
invisible  Head,  according  to  his  promise.  But  this  promise 
was  made  to  the  Church,  the  whok  Church,  —  not  to  any  partic- 
ular portion  of  the  Church,  nor  to  any  given  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  Church.  Consequently,  the  Catholic  regards  no 
act  of  the  Church,  even  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  tlie  Church, 
as  infallible,  unless  the  act  of  the  whole  Church.  There  are 
only  two  ways  in  which  the  Church  is  assumed  to  act  as  the 
whole  Church,  —  that  is,  in  a  universal  council,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  unanimous,  or  the  morally  unanimous,  assent  of 
all  the  bishops  or  pastors  of  the  Church,  and  through  the  Pope, 
deciding  ex  cathedrd^  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  ;  and 
a  man  may  be  a  Catholic,  without  believing  that  the  decision  of 
the  Pope,  unless  assented  to  by  the  body  of  the  bishops,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  infallible.  But  we,  for  ourselves,  hold  the 
decision  of  the  Pope,  when  he  represents,  or  decides  for,  the 
Church  Universal,  to  be  infallible. 

Now,  the  Pope  acts  in  three  separate  capacities, — as  tem- 
poral prince,  as  bishop  of  the  particular  Church  of  Rome,  and  as 
head  of  the  Church  Universal.  If  he  was  regarded  as  infallible 
as  a  man,  if  infallibility  was  regarded  as  inhering  in  him  as  a 
personal  attribute,  he  would  be  held,  inasmuch  as  he  is  one  and 
the  same  man  in  whichever  capacity  he  acts,  equally  infallible 
in  all  three  of  these  capacities,  as  Protestants  commonly  sup- 
pose Catholics  do  hold.  But  Catholics  do  not  hold  the  Pope 
to  be  infallible  as  a  man  ;  as  a  man,  or  when  acting  in  any  case 
in  which  he  has  not  the  express  promise  of  Christ  to  protect 
him  from  error  and  to  guide  him  to  the  truth,  they  believe  him 
just  as  liable  to  err,  after  becoming  Pope,  as  he  was  before. 
The  promise  of  Christ,  which  is  the  pledge  of  infallibility,  is 
made,  as  we  have  said,  only  to  the  Church  Universal,  and  there- 
fore to  the  Pope  only  when  representing,  and  only  in  so  far  as 
he  represents,  the  Universal  Church.  But  the  Pope,  as  tem- 
poral prince,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  or  as 
the  bishop  of  the  See  of  Rome,  does  not  represent  the  Univer- 
sal Church,  and  therefore  in  these  capacities  has  no  promise 
of  inerrancy. 

These  distinctions  made,  it  will  be  proper  and  necessary  to 
ask,  when  any  particular  act  assumed  to  be  reprehensible  is 
alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there- 
fore by  infallible  authority.  Has  it  been  done  or  sanctioned  by  a 
universal  council,  or  the  great  body  of  bishops  ?  or  has  it 
been  done  or  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  deciding  ex  cathedrdj 
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as  the  representative  of  the  Church  Universal  ?  If  not,  it  has 
been  done,  has  been  sanctioned,  by  no  authority  held  by  a 
Catholic  to  be  infallible ;  and,  if  bad,  it  must,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  be  charged  to  human  fallibility  or  depravity. 

Now,  the  reviewer  alleges,  or  virtually  aUeges,  that  the  heli- 
ocentric theory  has  been  condemned  as  a  heresy  by  an  au- 
thority which  Catholics  hold  to  be  infallible ;  for  this  is  the  real 
purport  of  his  allegation.  But  this  we  deny.  First,  because 
it  is  not  the  principle  of  the  Church  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
on  questions  of  pure  science ;  and  second,  because  no  instance 
ever  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  of  her  having  so  pronounced. 
The  Catholic  recognizes  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Universal 
Church,  expressed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  ways  we 
have  specified,  as  competent  to  declare  what  is  or  is  not  a 
heresy,  or  to  declare  an  article  of  faith,  on  any  question  what- 
ever ;  and  there  is  no  purely  scientific  question  on  which  this 
authority,  in  either  of  the  ways  specified,  has  ever  spoken. 
Individuals  in  the  Church,  eminent  doctors  and  high  dignitaries, 
may  have  spoken,  some  condemning  one  doctrine,  and  some 
another  ;  but  never  any  authority  believed  by  any  Catholic  to 
be  infallible,  or  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  Church, 
he  is  required  to  believe  infallible.  And  furthermore,  the  the- 
ory in  question  has  never  been  condemned  at  all  as  a  heresy. 

We  turn  now  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  two  cases 
alleged  by  the  reviewer.  The  case  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, we  dismiss,  as  not  authenticated.  The  extract  said  to  be 
from  a  Papal  bull  bears  on  its  face  unequivocal  evidence  of 
being  supposititious.  It  is  not  the  style  in  which  the  Pope  is 
accustomed  to  speak,  when  declaring  the  decision  of  the  Church 
Universal.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  but  it  appears  that  Virgil  did  speak  of  there  being  inhabi- 
tants on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  and  that  this  gave  offence 
to  some  bigoted  churchmen,  who  made  an  application  to  Pope 
Zachary  to  condemn  him ;  '^  but  it  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear," says  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sci' 
encesy  (Vol.  II.  p.  256,  London,  1839,)  *'that  this  led  to  any 
severity  ;  and  the  story  of  the  deposition  from  his  bishopric, 
which  is  circulated  by  Kepler  and  some  more  modem  writers, 
is  undoubtedly  altogether  fahe.^^  This  is  good  Protestant  au- 
thority, and  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salzburg. 

But  the  case  of  Galileo  is  in  point ;  and,  surely,  you  are  not 
about  to  deny  that.  Surely,  you  will  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
Galileo  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  ot  the  Inquisition  for 
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teaching  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis,  and  moves  round  the 
sun, — that  his  doctrine  was  pronounced  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  be  a  heresy,  and  that  he  himself  was  forced  to  retract  it,  — 
and  that  the  venerable  old  philosopher,  rising  from  the  posture 
in  which  he  had  made  his  abjuration,  stamped  his  foot  upon  the 
ground,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Nevertheless,  it  does  move."  The 
story  is  so  well  told,  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  has  proved 
so  serviceable  to  numerous  pretenders,  wishing  to  palm  off  their 
stupid  dreams  for  some  new  discovery  m  the  science  of  man. or 
nature,  especially  to  our  phrenologists,  neurologists,  and  Fou- 
rierists,  that,  we  own,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  con- 
tradicting it ;  yet  it  is  false,  totally  false  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  We  make  this  assertion  on 
indubitable  authority. 

The  heliocentric  theory  was  publicly  taught  in  Rome  by  the 
great  Cardinal  Nicholas  Cusaous,  who  was  bom  in  1401,  and 
died  in  1464,  just  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Gal- 
ileo ;  it  was  taught  in  the  same  city,  in  public  lectures,  by 
Copernicus,  a  Catholic  priest,  educated  at  Bologna,  m  Italy, 
and  professor  of  astronomy  at  Rome,  in  1500;  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  1510,  ^'  connects  the  theory  of  the  fall  of  bodies 
with  the  earth's  motion,  as  a*thing  then  generally  received." 
Cusanus  was  never  disturbed  for  asserting  ^^  the  earth  moves,  the 
sun  is  at  rest,"  but  was  created  Cardinal  by  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Brixen ;  and  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  four  successive  pontiffs,  till  the 
day   of  his  death.     Copernicus  was  invited  by  the  JPope  to 
assist  in  reforming  the  calendar,  which  he  did  ;  and,  on  his  retir- 
ing from  his  professorship,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  charged 
themselves  with  providing  for  him  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat, 
where,  above  the  wants  and  distractions  of  life,  he  might  devote 
the  undivided  energies  of  his  great  mind  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  astronomy.     When  it  is  known  at  Rome 
that  his  system  is  prepared,  Cardinal  Scomberg  writes  to  him, 
urging  him  to  publish  it,  and  generously  offers  to  advance  from 
his  private  purse  the  necessary  funds.     The  Cardinal  unhap- 
pily  dying   before  the  publication,   another   dignitary   of  the 
Church,  Gisio,  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  steps  forward  to  replace 
him  ;  and  when  the  work  is  brought  to  light,  it  is  dedicated  to 
Pope  Paul  the  Third,  with  the  Pope's  approbation.     Thus  did 
Rome  originate,  foster,  and  mature  this  heretical  theory,  and 
thus  did  she  treat  its  advocates  for  more  than  eighty  years  be- 
fore Galileo.     If  it  was  a  heresy,  why  was  it  so  long  tolerated  ? 
If  Rome  was  opposed  to  science,  why  did  she  protect  and 
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honor  its  cultivators  ?    And  how  happois  it,  that  in  the  case 
of  Galileo  alone,  who  broached  no  novelty,  who  brought  out  no 
new  theory,  she  suddenly  became  a  persecutor  ?     The  fairer 
presumption  would  be,  that  Galileo,  if  condemned  at  all,  was 
condemned  for  something  extraneous  to  his  simple  promulga- 
tion of  the  heliocentric  theory,  so  formally  taught,  eighty  years, 
nay,  a  hundred  years,  before,  by  Copernicus,  in  Rome  herself. 
But  Galileo  was  not  condemned  for  teaching  this  theory,  nor 
was  the  theory  itself  condemned,  nor  was  Galileo  ever  impris- 
oned, or  required  to  retract  his  doctrine.     What,  then,  are  the 
real  facts  in  the  case  ?     It  appears,  that  Galileo,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  proclaimed  his  theory,  his  intemperance  in  advo« 
eating  it,  and  his  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Scriptures, 
created  him  many  enemies,  who  sought,  in  1615,  to  get  him 
cited  before  the  Inquisition,  but  without  effect.     No  censure 
was  passed  upon  him  or  his  doctrine  ;  he  was  simply  required 
to  speak  as  a  mathematician,  to  con6ne  himself  to  his  discover- 
ies and  his  scienti6c  proofs,  without  meddling  with  the  Scrip- 
tural question.     But  with  this  Galileo  was  not  satisfied.     He 
insisted  on  two  things,  —  first,  that  his  doctrine  was  demonstrat- 
ed, and  second,  that  it  was  supported  by  Scripture  ;  and  he 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  Rome,  in  1616,  to  obtam  a  decision 
of  these  two  points  in  his  favor.     There  was  no  charge  against 
him,  he  was  not  cited  to  appear,  but  he  came  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, because  he  wished  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Rome  to  his 
theories.     The  court  of  Rome  was  unwilling  to  interfere ;  but, 
at  length,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  Galileo  and'his  friends, 
the  Pope  finally  referred  the  question  to  the  Inquisition,  who 
decided  the  two  points  against  Galileo ;  that  is,  they  decided 
that  the  doctrine  was  not  demonstrated  and  not  supported  by 
Scripture,  —  for  these  were  the  simple  points  before  them,  — 
and  enjoined  it  upon  Galileo  not  to  teach  it  henceforth  as  a 
theory  demonstrated,  and  to  observe  silence  as  to  the  Scriptural 
question.     This  would  still  have  left  him  free  to  teach  it  as  an 
hypothesis,  and  to  have  adduced  every  mathematical  proof  in 
its  favor  in  his  power.     But  Galileo  was  not  content  with  this, 
which  left  him  full  liberty  as  a  scientific  man,  and  he  was 
therefore  forbidden  to  teach   the   doctrine  at  all.     This,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  seize  it,  is  the  purport  of  the  decision  of  the 
Inquisition  in  1616.     But  there  was  in  this  no  positive  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrine,  and  no  retraction  of  it  required. 
Galileo  was  still  honored  at  Rome  ;  and  when  his  friend.  Cardi- 
nal Bambarini,  became  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  he  came  to 
Rome  again,  was  received  with  the  highest  honors,  and  the 
Pope  bestowed  a  pension  on  him  and  his  son. 
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For  seventeen  years  after  this  decision  in  1616,  Galileo  con- 
tinued his  mathematical  pursuits,  undisturbed,  with  the  greatest 
success,  receiving  everywhere  honor  and  applause,  and  nowhere 
more  than  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Bambarini,  who  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  Incpiisition,  became  Pope  Urban  the 
Eighth.  He  was  the  friend  of  Galileo,  and  not  opposed 
to  the  helioceotric  theory.  Galileo's  friends  under  this  Pope 
were  everywhere  encouraged  and  promoted,  and  it  seemed 
that  one  needed  only  to  advocate  his  doctrine  to  be  sure  of  the 
Pope's  &vor.  Galileo  was  elated,  and  published  his  DialoguBB^ 
in  which  he  brings  out  the  theory,  contrary  to  the  obligation  he 
had  taken,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  intemperate,  and  the  most 
satirical  and  contemptuous  to  authority.  He  was  accordingly 
cited  in  1633  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  was  condemned,  —  the 
question  turning  on  his  contempt  for  authority,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  doctrine.  What  punishment  was 
imposed  upon  him  we  do  not  know.  But  he  was  not  impns-* 
oned.  While  at  Rome,  he  resided  in  the  palace  of  his  friend, 
the  Tuscan  ambassador,  and  during  the  trial  was  subjected,  at 
most,  to  a  nominal  confinement,  —  as  Mr.  Drinkwater,  in  hia 
Life  of  Galileoy  and  Mr.  Whewell  admit, — for  four  days,  in  a 
splendid  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Inquisition, 
ouch  are  the  main  facts  in  the  case,  as  simply  and  as  briefly 
as  we  can  narrate  them.* 

The  whole  treatment  of  Galileo,  so  far  as  Rome  was  con-* 
cemed,  appears  to  have  been  singularly  lenient  and  respectful. 
All  that  was  ever  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  should  be  content 
to  teach  his  doctrine  as  an  hypothesis,  not  as  a  doctrine  demon* 
strated,  and  confine  himself  to  mathematical  arguments  and 
proofs  of  it,  without  meddling  with  the  Scriptural  bearings  of 
the  doctrbe.  Had  he  been  content  to  pursue  a  straightfor- 
ward course  as  a  scientific  man,  no  complaint  would  ever  have 
been  entertained  against  him,  and  no  official  action  would  ever 
have  been  taken.  His  troubles  all  arose  from  his  rashness ; 
from  his  insisting  that  authority  should  sanction,  as  demonstrat- 
ed, what  was  as  yet  only  a  probable  hypothesis  ;  for  we  must 
remember,  that,  in  1616,  the  heliocentric  theory  was  very  far 

*  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  cite  at  lenffth  our  authorities,  but  our 
readers  will  fiud  them  in  a  remarkable  article  in  the  eighth  number  of 
the  DMin  Bcvitw,  which  has  been  republished  separately  in  this 
country,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "•  Galileo ;  the  Roman  Inquisition ;  a 
Defence  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  having  persecuted  Galileo  for  his 
Philosophical  Opinions.  From  the  Dublin  Review,  with  an  Introduction 
by  an  American  Catholic.''  Cincinnad:  Catholic  Book  Society,  1844, 
8fo«pp>  68L 
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from  being  demonstrated.  It  is  true,  Galileo's  own  discovery 
of  the  phases  of  Venus  went  far  towards  demonstrating  it ;  but 
these  he  himself  did  not  insist  upon,  and  he  relied  for  his  dem- 
onstration almost  solely  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides. 
Bacon,  the  contemporary  of  Galileo,  rejects  the  doctrine  ;  and 
Milton,  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  entertain,  to  say  the  least, 
strong  doubts  of  its  truth.  Tycho  Brahe  rejected  it,  and  con- 
structed another  theory,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  in  opposition  to 
it,  which  was  for  a  time  very  popular  with  Protestants,  but  is  now 
universally  exploded  ;  and  the  historians  of  astronomy  will  tell 
us,  that  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Galileo  before  any 
one  had  a  right  to  say  the  theory  was  demonstrated. 

But  was  not  the  doctrine  condemned  as  heresy  ?  No.  The 
words  ^' AerettcaZ,"  ^' heresy,"  in  the  condemnation  of  1633, 
are,  says  the  Dvblin  Review,  but  the  stylus  curiae;  the  evi- 
dence is  most  decisive,  that  of  the  Pontiff  in  whose  name  it 
issued,  and  of  the  person  condemned  addressing  his  very  judges. 
^^No!"  says  Urban,  ^^  the  Church  has  not  condemned  that 
system,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  as  heretical,  but  only  as 
rash.'^  Galileo  himself,  standing  before  the  Inquisition  in  1633, 
speaks  of  it  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  as  of  a  doctrine 
condemned  ad  interim,  that  is,  not  to  be  taught  in- its  absolute 
form  till  proved  to  be  true.  Moreover,  the  Inquisition  which 
uses  the  terms  hereticalj  &c.,  in  their  decision  in  1616,  which 
is  merely  recited  in  the  condemnation  of  1633,  is  not  an  insti- 
tution supposed  by  Catholics  to  be  infallible,  and  its  decisions 
have  no  promise  of  exemption  from  error.  It  is  merely  a  court 
of  inquiry.  It  has  no  power  to  make  the  law,  nor  even  to 
declare  what  the  law  is,  but  simply  to  inquire  whether,  in  a  given 
case,  the  preexisting  law  has  been  violated.  Its  having  termed 
the  doctrine  heretical  would  not  have  made  it  so,  unless  it  had 
been  previously  declared  to  be  a  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  it  had  not  been  ;  because  heresy  never  consists 
in  maintaining  a  false  scientific  theory,  but  in  wilfully  departing 
from  the  faith.  It  was  never  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Churchj 
that  the  earth  is  at  rest  and  the  sun  moves.  Consequently,  to 
maintain  the  contrary  never  was  and  never  can  be  a  heresy. 
Furthermore,  if  the  doctrine  had  been  condemned  as  a  heresy, 
the  teaching  of  it  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  even,  could  not  have 
been  permitted  ;  for  the  Church  does  not  permit  what  she  has 
declared  to  be  heresy  to  be  taught  at -all.  Yet  the  teaching  of 
the  doctrine  as  an  hypothesis  was  permitted,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  Cusanus ;  as  a  scientific  theory,  in  the  case  ojf 
Copernicus  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  Galileo  was  condemned, 
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it  was  taught  by  the  professor  of  astronomy,  we  believe,  in  the 
Pope's  own  university  of  Rome.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  was 
not  condemned  as  a  heresy.  The  sole  difficulty  concernbg 
the  question  grew  out  of  Galileo's  insisting  on  interpreting  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  teach  the  geocentric  the- 
ory, so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  heliocentric.  This 
was  deemed  by  his  judges  to  be  premature,  to  say  the  least, 
for  it  was  unnecessary  to  disturb  the  received  interpretation  of 
these  passages,  till  the  theory  itself  was  fully  demonstrated  on 
scientific  grounds ;  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  could  only  scan- 
dalize those  who  rejected  the  theory,  as  they  supposed,  for 
scientific  reasons.  They  said  to  Galileo,  Go  on  and  establish 
your  theory  on  scientific  grounds,  and  when  you  have  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  it  as  a  science,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider the  Scriptural  question ;  but  till  then,  let  the  Scriptural 
question  alone.  Had  he  followed  this  advice,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  his  friends,  and  was  all  that  his  enemies  asked,  no 
difficulty  would  have  occurred.  The  troubles  Galileo  had  did 
not,  then,  grow  out  of  his  advocating  his  scientific  doctrine,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  advocated  it,  and  the  extraneous 
questions  he  mingled  with  it.  This  condemnation  by  the  court 
of  Rome  is,  then,  no  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part  even  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  much  less  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  sci- 
ence. With  these  remarks,  referring  for  details,  and  references 
to  authorities,  to  the  pamphlet  which  we  have  cited,  we  dismiss 
the  case  of  Galileo.  Had  we  room,  we  would  retort  the  charge 
upon  Protestants,  which  they  have  brought  against  Catholics. 
Kepler  was  a  Lutheran  priest ;  but  the  Lutheran  University  of 
Tubingen,  as  Menzel  informs  us,  condemned  his  doctrine  as  re- 

Eugnant  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
is  country  ;  and  where  did  he  find  refuge  ?  ^As  professor  of  as' 
tronomyy  all  Lutheran  as  he  was,  in  a  Catholic  university.  The 
devotion  of  Protestants  to  science,  and  their  readiness  to  adopt 
scientific  discoveries,  are  admirably  evinced  in  the  case  of  the 
reformed  calendar  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  in  1582. 
England  refused  to  adopt  it  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
until  1752 ;  Sweden  adopted  the  new  style  one  year  later,  in 
1753;  and  the  German  States  not  until  1776;  preferring,  as  some 
one  says,  ^^  warring  with  the  stars  to  agreeing  with  the  Pope." 
The  Review  adds,  ^^  Except  painting  and  sculpture,  no  one 
of  the  arts  or  sciences  has  escaped  the  anathemas  of  Rome." 
When  and  where  has  Rome  ever  anathematized  any  art  or 
science  ?  Music  is  both  an  art  and  a  science  ;  has  Rome  ever 
anathematized  it }    Architecture,  whether  as  an  art  or  a  sci- 
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eoce,  when  has  Rome  ever  aoatbematized  it  ?  We  bare  beard 
of  the  Gothic  architecture,  the  admiration  and  despair  of  our 
modern  architects,  which  sprang  up  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  Catholic.  Per- 
chance the  glorious  old  cathedrals,  of  which  European  tourists 
tell  us  so  much,  were  all  built  by  Protestants,  and  our  modem 
meeting-houses  have  been  designed  by  Catholic  architects! 
Mechanics  is  a  science ;  has  Rome  ever  anathematized  it  ? 
According  to  the  confession  of  Mr.  Whewell,  it  was  complet- 
ed, so  far  as  it  remained  for  modems  to  complete  it,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Galileo,  —  for  Da  Vinci  anticipated  the 
discoveries  of  Stevinus, — both  Catholics,  and  honored  at 
Rome,  and  the  latter  a  pensioner  of  the  Church.  Astronomy, 
we  have  seen,  owes  to  Rome  its  principal  discoveries  and 
encouragement.  Metaphysics  is  almost  exclusively  a  Catholic 
science.  Bacon  is  more  than  matched  by  Campanella  or  Des- 
cartes. Leibnitz  owed  his  eminence  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Scholastics,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  alone  will  weigh  down 
the  whole  race  of  modern  German  metaphysicians.  Italy  and 
France  early  took  the  lead  in  history,  and  still  keep  it.  In 
poetry,  the  Catholics  are  more  than  successful  rivals  of  the 
Protestants.  Shakspeare  is  no  Protestant.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  are  all  Catholics  and  Italians. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  and 
take  away  from  the  poetry  ot  Germany  and  England  what  is 
not  Protestant,  and  neither  surpasses  France  in  this  department, 
b  which  France  is  poorest.  Has  Rome  ever  anathematized 
logic  ?  If  the  reviewer  believes  it,  we  ask  him  to  read  a  Cath- 
olic course  of  theology, — no  matter  what  one,  but  any  one 
prepared  for  young  theological  students,  —  and  he  will  very  soon 
change  his  mind.  The  truth  is,  all  the  great,  leading  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  inventions  of  which  we  boast,  Christen- 
dom owes  to  Catholics.  Parchment  and  paper,  printing  and 
engraving,  improved  glass  and  steel,  gunpowder,  clocks,  tele- 
scopes, the  mariner's  compass,  the  reformed  calendar,  decimal 
notation,  algebra,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  counterpoint,  equiv- 
alent to  a  new  creation  in  music,  are  all  possessions  inherited 
from  our  Catholic  ancestors.  The  great  maritime  discoveries, 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  New  World, 
were  all  made  by  Catholics  before  Protestantism  was  bora. 
The  principle  of  the  steam-engine  was  discovered  by  Roger 
Bacon,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  was  first  made 
by  a  Spanish  Catholic  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    The  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  industrial  arta 
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received  its  principal  developments  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
has  made  any  considerable  progress  in  Protestant  countries  only 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  is,  since  the  obvious 
decline  of  Protestantism  in  those  countries.  And  yet,  a  writer 
who  probably  never  read  a  Catholic  book  in  his  life,  and  who, 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  cannot  state  correctly  a  single  distinc- 
tive dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who  proves  himself  by 
his  reckless  assertions  utterly  ignorant  of  her  history,  has  the 
impudence  to  say,  that,  excepting  painting  and  sculpture,  *^  no 
one  of  the  arts  or  sciences  has  escaped  the  anathemas  of  Rome  ; 
and  these  have  only  been  fostered  because  they  could  be  made 
tributary  to  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  of  the  Church  !" 

But  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed.  Having,  as  we 
trust,  sufficiently  vindicated  tlie  Church  from  the  charges  of 
hostility  to  literature  and  science,  we  must  reserve  to  a  future 
number  the  reply  to  the  charge  of  hostility  to  revelation  and 
religion,  which  we  suppose  means  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
King  James's  Bible  as  the  pure  word  of  God.  The  Catholic 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Bible  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  in 
our  next. 


Art.  II.  —  Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  Causes^  Principles ^  and 
ResuUs  of  the  British  Reformation.  By  J.  H.  Hopkins, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m  the 
Diocese  of  Vermont.  Philadelphia  :  J.  M.  Campbell  &  Co. 
1844.     12mo.  pp.  387. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Bishop  Hopkins,  that  ^^  the  aspect  of 
the  religious  world,  at  this  moment,  presents  the  same  elements 
of  controversy,  only  under  varied  forms  of  practical  applica- 
tk>n,  which  agitated  all  Europe  three  hundred  years  ago."  A 
little  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  under  pretence  of  religious 
reform,  and  of  reviving  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  a  portion  of  the  nominally  Christian  world  seceded 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  set  up  new  establishments  for 
themselves,  with  such  forms  of  worship,  such  symbols  of  faith, 
and  under  such  systems  of  government,  as  they  judged  most 
advisable.  The  Church  then  existing, — and  which  had  been 
regarded  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  condenmed  heretics  and 
schiflmatics  excepted,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  as  the  one  Holy 
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Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, — as  was  to  be  expected,  coii- 
demned  them  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  declared  them  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church  and  severed  from  the  communion  of 
Christ. 

For  three  hundred  years,  these  seceders  and  their  successors 
have  been  laboring  to  effect  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  then 
solemnly  pronounced  against  them,  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  were  wrongfully  condemned ;  that  their  private 
establishments  are  really  living  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  they,  in  founding  them,  acted  by  the  authority 
of  Christ  himself,  and  did  not  break  the  unity  either  of  the 
orthodox  faith  or  of  the  Lord's  body.  They  have  been  zeal- 
ous and  diligent,  have  had  learning,  talents,  genius,  and  power 
on  their  side,  but  they  have  labored  without  (Success.  The 
sentence  has  not  been  reversed;  their  claims  have  not  been 
admitted ;  and  never  has  the  necessity  of  their  undertaking  to 
defend  themselves  been  greater  than  now.  The  religious  world 
at  this  moment  seems  farther  than  ever  from  reversing  the  sen- 
tence recorded  againi^t  them.  The  Church  from  which  they 
seceded  is  now,  if  possible,  more  vigorous  than  ever,  and 
counts  a  larger  number  of  members  than  at  any  former  period 
of  its  existence.  Its  missionaries  have  penetrated  to  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe.  It  is  rapidly  regaining 
the  ground  it  had  lost  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
has  obtained  a  new  empire  in  America ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestant  churches,  cut  up  into  innumerable  sects, 
are  everywhere  languishing  and  disappearing.  Nowhere  do 
they  gain  on  Catholicism ;  nowhere  have  they  gained  on 
Catholicism  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  fact,  they 
everywhere  lose  ground.  They  have  lost  it  in  Ireland,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  are  losing  it  in  our  own  country  and 
even  in  England.  And,  what  is  perhaps  more  discouraging 
stiU  to  their  cause,  in  the  bosom  of  each  and  all  of  their  com- 
munions there  is  a  wide  and  deep  feeling  tliat  the  separation 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  if  not  absolutely  unauthorized,  was 
unnecessary  and  ill-advised ;  that  what  was  substituted  for  the 
Church  does  not  and  cannot  supply  its  place  ;  that  Protestantism 
has  proved  a  failure ;  and  that  nothing  remains  for  us  but  either 
to  return  to  Catholicism,  or  to  lapse  into  complete  in6delity. 

The  seceders,  through  their  successors,  are,  therefoie,  un- 
questionably under  the  necessity  either  of  abandoning  their 
cause  or  of  renewing  the  controversy.  It  is  no  time  for  them 
to  be  idle,  no  time  for  them  to  sleep,  and  to  dream  that  the 
controversy  is  over.     The  Church  has  abandoned  none  of  its 
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claims,  and  never  will  abandon  any  of  them  ;  for  its  authority 
it  has  inherited  from  the  Apostles,  and  its  faith  it  holds  as  a 
sacred  deposit  from  Christ  the  Head.  It  has  made,  and  will 
make,  no  compromise  with  error  and  schism.  It  must  be  all 
or  nothing.  It  has  not  ceased,  and  it  will  not  cease,  to  exert 
itself  with  all  fidelity,  zeal,  and  diligence,  to  recover  every  revolt- 
ed province,  and  to  secure  the  heathen  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  God's  dear  Son  for  his  inheritance.  The  Church  does 
not  sleep  ;  she  does  not  cease  from  her  mission.  Everywhere 
does  she  bear  witness  for  her  Lord  ;  everywhere  is  she  ready 
to  combat  for  the  truth,  and  shed  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  She  will  give  no  rest  to  heretics  and 
schismatics.  If,  then,  they  mean  to  defend  themselves,  to  main- 
tain the  ground  they  have  acquired,  they  must  be  vigilant  and 
active.  Nay,  they  must  do  more  ;  they  must  meet  the  ques- 
tion fairly,  in  open  and  rational  debate.  They  can  no  longer 
call  on  the  civil  power  to  secure  them  the  advantage  ;  tliey  can 
no  longer  rely  on  penal  enactments  to  stifle  the  voice  of  truth. 
They  can  no  longer  maintain  their  cause  by  false  charges  and 
misrepresentation.  They  must  now  debate  the  question,  and 
debate  it  fairly ;  and  yield,  if  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  by 
good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

We  regard  it  as  a  happy  day  for  the  Church,  that  she  has,  at 
length,  secured  in  most  I'rotestant  countries  the  liberty  to  speak 
and  write  m  her  own  (defence.  This  is  all  she  needs.  She 
asks  no  other  advantage  of  Protestants.  She  knows  the 
strength  of  her  own  cause  and  the  weakness  of  theirs ;  and  if 
she  can  only  be  met  in  fair  discussion,  she  fears  not  the  result. 
All  she  asks  of  Protestants  is,  that  they  consent  to  reason, 
instead  of  declaiming,  and  confine  themselves  to  facts  instead 
of  falsehoods. 

All  appearances  indicate  that  in  this  country  the  great  debate 
is  coming  on,  and  is  likely  soon  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  The  better  portion  of  the  community  are 
daily  losing  their  interest  in  political  disputes,  —  their  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  government  alone  to  secure  even  the  temporal 
well-being  of  a  people  ;  and  are  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  religion,  fixed  and  firm,  immovable  amid  the  fluctuations 
of  time,  and  able  to  command  the  passions,  subdue  evil  propen- 
sities, wean  the  afiiections  from  things  of  the  earth  and  place 
them  on  things  above,  and  direct  all  our  energies  to  gaining 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice.  Our  sects  are  breaking 
up.  Puritanism  has  exhausted  itself,  and  Congregationalism 
totters  to  its  fall.     The  Presbyterian  Church  is  divided  into 
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hostile  factions,  and  the  powerful  sect  of  the  Methodists  is 
torn  by  schisms  and  internal  divisions.  The  Baptists  must 
follow  the  fate  of  their  Calvinistic  brethr^i.  The  Episcopa- 
lians, boasting  of  their  '^admirable  liturgy,"  and  pretending  to 
be  ^'a  branch"  of  the  Catholic  Church,  —  divided  between 
high  and  low  church  into  two  parties,  one  seeking  to  get  rid 
of  the  name  of  Protestant,  the  other  to  retain  it,  —  having  the 
form  of  godliness  without  its  reality,  must  erelong  fulfil  the 
prophecy,  that  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
Union  in  the  bosom  of  any  of  these  sects  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, much  more  the  union  of  them  all  in  one  body.  What  have 
they,  torn  with  intestine  divisions,  cut  up  into  cliques  and  cote- 
ries, each  armed  against  each,  each  controverting  and  confut- 
ing what  each  advances,  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants 
of  the  American  people  }  Do  they  not  see  that  ^eir  power 
is  gone  ?  How  are  they  to  recover  it  ?  They  may  exhort 
one  another  to  union  and  peace.  But  what  principle,  save  the 
negative  principle  of  hatred  to  Catholicism,  have  they  on  which 
to  unite,  or  which  can  be  the  principle  of  peace  ?  Do  they 
not  see  that  their  contentions  are  inevitable,  their  divisions 
impossible  to  be  healed  ?  They  deserted  the  principle  of  unity, 
the  ground  of  peace,  when  they  left  the  Church.  They  have 
foolishly,  like  the  rash  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  attempted 
to  build  a  tower  which  should  reach  to  heaven,  and  God  con- 
founds their  speech,  and  disperses  them  abroad. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  great  question  of  Catholicism 
necessarily  comes  up.  The  Catholic  Church  steps  forth  in 
the  majesty  of  ages,  splendid  with  the  robes  of  light,  and  beau- 
tiful with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  offers  to  a  distracted 
people,  worrying  and  devouring  one  another,  the  olive-branch 
of  peace.  She  has  a  faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
which  she  has  preserved  unimpaired  through  all  the  changes  of 
time,  to  offer  them ;  she  has  a  worship  consecrated  by  a 
long  line  of  saints  and  martyrs,  now  reigning  with  Jesus  in 
heaven,  to  ofier  them ;  she  has  a  Church,  which,  like  the 
ark  of  Noah,  rises  sublime  on  the  deluge  of  waters,  in  which 
are  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  safety  for  all  within  to  offer 
them  ;  and  will  the  distracted  mind  and  the  wearied  heart 
slight  her  offer  ?  ^^  Come  unto  me,"  she  says,  in  the  name  and 
tones  of  her  Master,  ^'ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  And  is  her  invitation  one  not  likely,  in 
these  days,  to  be  heeded  ?  We  have  sought  repose,  we  have 
found  it  not ;  we  seek  it  everywhere,  and  we  find  it  not ;  we 
seek  it  in  this  sect  or  in  that,  —  it  is  not  there  ;  we  seek  it  in 
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infidelity  or  indifference,  —  it  is  not  there,  for  there  is  only  the 
repose  of  the  charnel-house.  Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  it  ? 
To  whom,  then,  shall  we  go  ?  To  whom,  but  to  the  blessed 
Jesus  in  the  Church  which  he  has  founded  as  the  medium  of 
access  to  him,  who  only  has  the  words  of  eternal  life  ? 

We  do  assuredly  look  upon  the  times  as  auspicious  for  the 
Church.  We  do  assuredly  look  upon  the  spread  of  Catholi- 
cism in  this  country,  as  likely  to  be  speedy  and  extensive.  Its 
adversaries  must,  then,  meet  it,  must  renew  the  debate,  and  de- 
fend themselves  if  they  can.  That  they  will,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  will  go  over  the  old  ground,  and  free  them- 
selves, if  in  their  power,  from  the  old  charges  of  heresy  and 
schism.  For  with  the  spread  of  Catholicism  revives  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  Christ,  faith  in  the  Church  ;  and  with  the  revival 
of  this  faith,  men  cease  to  sit  down  easy  under  the  charge  of 
heresy  or  schism.  Heresy  and  schism  become  again  words 
full  of  meaning,  and  of  a  terrible  meaning,  which  cannot  be 
looked  in  the  face.  Orthodoxy  recovers  its  old  sense,  and 
men  feel,  that,  vnthout  the  true  faith  and  the  true  Church,  they 
are  without  Christ,  and  without  Christ  they  are  without  God. 
The  sects  must  prove  that  they,  as  sects,  are  members  of  the 
Lord's  body,  and  that  they  maintain  the  true  faith ;  or  else 
abandon  their  pretensions,  and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
rightfuUy  condemned  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  therefore 
as  dead  branches,  severed  from  the  vine,  whose  end  is  to  be 
burned. 

Something  of  all  this  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  learned 
and  accomplished  author  of  the  Lectures  before  us.  And  he 
has  come  forward  to  do  what  he  can  to  justify  the  Reformers 
in  their  separation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to 
free  at  least  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  from  the  charge 
of  schism.  The  question  is  one  of  fearful  import  for  him  and 
his  brethren  ;  for  if  he  fails  to  free  his  Church  of  this  charge, 
he  fails  to  prove  that  it  is,  in  the  Christian  sense,  a  church  at 
all, — fails  to  vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  its  ministry  and  sacra- 
ments ;  and  compels  himself  to  admit,  that,  if  he  continue  in  its 
communion,  he  is  out  of  the  communion  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
is  guilty,  not  only  of  usurping  an  honor  to  which  he  has  not 
been  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,  not  only  of  breaking  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  unity  of  the  Lord's  body,  but 
of  teaching  others  to  do  the  same,  of  leading  others  astray,  of 
confirming  them  in  error,  and  perilling  their  salvation.  His  is 
a  position  fearfully  responsible  ;  and  he  has  need,  not  only  to 
be  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  not  wrong,  but  to  know  posi^ 
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tively  and  infallibly  that  he  is  right, — not  only  to  show  that  the 
Reformers  were  possibly  excusable,  but  that  they  were  posi- 
tively and  infallibly  right  and  justifiable,  and  that  the  churches 
they  founded  are  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  said  he  would  build  on  a  rock,  and 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail. 

In  proceeding  to  remark  on  these  Lectures,  we  shall  consid- 
er them  solely  in  their  bearing  on  this  question  of  schism. 
The  Church  of  which  the  author  is  a  high  dignatary  hes,  and 
has  lain  from  its  origin,  under  the  charge  of  schism,  and  these 
Lectures  concern  us  only  so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  free 
it  of  that  charge.  We  ask,  then,  has  the  author  succeeded  in 
vindicating  tbs  British  Reformers,  and  in  proving  that  the 
Anglican  Church  is  not  rightfuUy  regarded  as  a  schismatic 
church  ?  This  is  the  question  before  us,  and  to  this  question 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  strictly  as  possible. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that,  before  proceeding  to 
answer  this  question,  the  Bishop  should  allege  some  principle 
or  ground  of  defence,  on  which  he  relies,  to  show  that  the  se« 
cession  of  the  Reformers  was  not  schism.  He  himself  pro- 
fesses to  believe  in  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church,  and 
must  then,  of  course,  admit  that  separation  from  the  Church  is 
schism.  Now,  the  body  from  which  the  Reformers  separated 
had  been  regarded  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  condemned 
schismatics  and  heretics  excepted,  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  still  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world, 
as  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Reformers  themselves  had  so 
regarded  it,  had  received  from  it  their  Christian  birth,  and  their 
mission,  so  far  as  they  had  any.  Their  secession  was,  then, 
prim&facie^  schism,  and  must  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  such, 
till  they  show  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  not  be. 
The  Church  stands  on  the  olim  possideo^  the  prior  possessio ; 
and  cannot  be  ousted  fi*om  her  inheritance,  nor  summoned  even 
to  plead,  till  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  in  case  they  are  sus- 
tained, are  adduced  to  invalidate  her  title.  These  reasons 
must  be  adduced  as  the  grounds  of  the  Reformers'  defence,  and, 
till  they  are  adduced,  we  cannot  argue  the  question,  whether 
the  Reformed  Churches  are  schismatics,  for  till  then  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  secession  convicts  them  of  schism. 

We  have  looked  through  these  Lectures  to  ascertain  the 
ground  on  which  the  Bishop  rests  the  defence  of  the  Reform- 
ers, but  very  nearly  in  vain.  He  does  not  meet  the  question 
manfully ;  he  does  not  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  logical  man- 
ner ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  nowhere  states  clearly  and  dis- 
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tinctljr  the  principles  from  which  he  obtains  his  premises.  He 
lays  down  no  rules  for  the  admission  of  testimony,  and  none 
for  testing  the  value  of  the  testimony  admitted.  All  is  loose, 
confused  ;  and,  whether  true  or  false,  so  adduced,  that  one 
cannot  say  what  it  proves  or  does  not  prove  to  his  purpose. 
Yet,  by  much  searching,  by  much  guessing,  and  borrowing 
largely  from  the  general  arguments  of  Protestants  elsewhere, 
we  conjectire  that  he  means  to  contend  that  the  Church  is 
composed  of  all  who  maintain  the  orthodox  faith,  and  that, 
since  the  Reformers,  in  separating  from  the  communion  of 
Rome,  retained  the  orthodox  faith,  they  did  not  separate  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  were  not  schismatics.  He 
reasons,  then,  in  this  way. 

1 .  The  Catholic  Church  is  composed  of  all  who  maintain 
the  orthodox  faith. 

But  the  Reformers  paintained  the  orthodox  faith  ;  therefore, 
the  Reformers  were  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

2.  They  only  are  schismatics  who  separate  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith. 

But  the  Reformers  did  not  separate  from  the  orthodox  faith ; 
therefore  the  Reformers  were  not  schismatics. 

But  this  definition  of  the  Church  is  defective,  for  it  does  not 
embrace  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  teaching  and  governing 
body,  asserted  by  the  Bishop's  own  Church,  and  in  fact  con- 
tended for  by  the  Bishop  himself.  It  also  destroys  all  intelli- 
gible distinction  between  schism  and  heresy.  Heresy  is  a  wilful 
departure  from  the  orthodox  faith  ;  schism  is  a  wilful  separation 
from  the  ministry  or  authority  of  the  Church.  All  heresy  is 
schism,  and  all  schism  may  conceal  heresy  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
all  sciusm,  as  such,  is  not  necessarily  heresy.  Consequently, 
if  the  Church  be  defined  so  as  to  embrace  all  who  maintain  the 
orthodox  faith,  schism,  as  a  distinct  sin  from  heresy,  is  denied. 
Consequently,  separation  from  the  legitimate  ministry  of  the 
Church,  the  formation  of  new  and  distinct  congregations,  with 
a  new  ministry,  not  deriving  from  the  Apostles,  would  not  be 
schism,  would  not  break  the  unity  of  the  body,  in  case  the  se- 
ceders  maintained  the  orthodox  faith.  Nay,  these  new  congre- 
gations would  be  integral  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
although  they  should  have  no  ministry,  no  sacraments,  no  wor- 
ship ;  for  nothing  is  essential  to  the  Church  but  the  orthodox 
faith.  This  would  be  giving  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith  alone  a  very  convenient  latitude.  But  congregations 
without  a  ministry,  without  the  sacraments  and  worship,  can- 
not be  called  members  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Bishop's  own 
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Church  defines  the  Church  to  be  ^^  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sa- 
craments be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
Art.  XIX.  Here  something  beside  ^e  orthodox  faith  is 
made  essential  to  the  Church, — namely,  the  sacraments  duly 
administered.  The  Bishop  is  therefore  precluded  by  his  own 
Church  from  insisting  on  his  definition.  But  if  ihe  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  be,  as  here  declared,  necessary 
to  the  very  being  of  the  Church,  then  is  necessary  to  the  being 
of  the  Church  a  ministry  authorized  to  administer  them ;  and 
separation  from  this  authorized  ministry  must  be  separation  from 
the  Church,  and  therefore  schism,  as  much  as  separation  from 
the  orthodox  faith  itself.  The  Reformers,  as  is  well  known, 
did  separate  from  the  ministry  authorized  to  administer  the  sa- 
craments ;  therefore  were  schismatics,  even  admitting  they  did 
not  cease  to  be  orthodox  believers. 

But  even  conceding  that  all  orthodox  believers  are  members 
of  the  Church,  we  must  still  ask.  Who  or  what  keeps,  propounds, 
and  defines  the  orthodox  faith  ?  This  faith  does  not  keep, 
propound,  or  define  itself.  It  must  have  a  depositary,  a  pro- 
pounder,  and  a  definer,  or  else  we  can  never  know  what  it  is, 
who  embrace  it,  and  therefore  who  are  or  are  not  of  the 
Church.  ^^  I  do  indeed,"  says  the  Bishop,  ^^  profess  myself  a 
believer  in  the  one  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, which  forms  a  distinct  article  in  the  primitive  creed  ; 
but  I  have  long  cherished  the  opinion,  that  all  orthodox  believ- 
ers are  members  of  that  Church,  whatever  may  be  the  diversi- 
ties of  their  particular  communion." — p.  2.  But  who  are  ortho- 
dox believers  ?  What  is  the  orthodox  faith  ?  There  must  be 
a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  somewhere  an  authority  competent 
to  say  what  does  or  does  not  conform  to  it.  What  is  this 
standard  ?     What  is  this  authority  ? 

According  to  the  Bishop,  the  standard  is  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Bible  he  holds  to  be  the  depositary  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
belief  of  which  is  the  orthodox  faith.  But  it  is  essential  to  the 
orthodox  faith  that  it  be  belief  of  the  whole  word  of  God ;  for 
God  reveals  nothing  superfluous,  and  he  who  refuses  to  believe 
any  portion  of  God's  word,  refuses  to  believe  God  just  as 
much  as  he  who  refuses  to  believe  the  whole.  Before  the 
Bible  is  assumed  to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  it  must, 
then,  be  proved  to  contain  the  whole  word  of  God.  But  how 
is  this  to  be  proved  ?    It  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason  ; 
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because  the  question,  how  much  or  how  little  is  revealed,  is  not 
a  question  of  natural  reason,  but  must  be  determined  by  a  su- 
pernatural authority.  It  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Bible,  for 
the  Bible  nowhere  professes  to  contain  the  whole  word  of 
God  ;  nay,  it  does  not  even  profess  that  the  whole  word  of  God 
has  been  written,  but  contains  several  passages  which  indicate 
very  clearly  to  the  contrary.  How,  then,  will  the  Bishop 
prove  that  the  Bible  contains  the  whole  word  of  God  ?  But  if 
be  cannot  prove  that  the  Bible  contains  the  whole  word  of  God, 
how  can  he  prove  that  he  who  believes  it,  or  conforms  to  all 
that  it  teaches,  is  an  orthodox  believer  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  the  orthordox  faith  is  that  faith  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  the  Bible  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation  ;  and,  therefore,  he  who 
believes  what  it  contains  is  an  orthodox  believer  ?  We  grant 
that  he  who  believes  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation  is  an 
orthodox  believer  ;  but  bow  know  we  that  the  Bible  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation  ?  The  Bible 
itself  nowhere  says  so,  and  by  an  authority  below  that  of  the 
Bible  the  fact  cannot  be  established.  The  whole  question  hes 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  natural  reason.  Reason  by  its  own 
light  can  never  know  that  a  supernatural  faith  is  at  all  necessary 
to  salvation.  The  necessity  of  such  faith  we  know  only  by 
supernatural  revelation  ;  consequently,  supernatural  revelation  is 
as  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  as  the  subject-matter  of 
the  faith  itself.  With  nothing  but  the  Bible  and  natural  reason, 
no  man  can  say  that  the  Bible  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  for  salvation.  Consequently,  the  conclusion,  that 
he  who  believes  all  the  Bible  contains  is  an  orthodox  believer, 
is  not  proved.  But,  according  to  the  state  of  the  argument, 
the  presumption  is  against  the  Bishop  ;  therefore,  he  is  bound 
to  prove  that  the  Bible  positively  does  contain  the  whole  word 
of  God,  at  least,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salva- 
tion, before  be  can  assume  it  as  the  standard  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

But,  walvbg  this  question,  conceding  for  the  moment  that 
the  Bible  contains  the  whole  word  of  God,  one  must  believe 
that  word  in  its  genuine  sense,  or  he  is  not  an  orthodox  believ- 
er. The  Bible  does  not  interpret  itself.  It  must  be  interpret- 
ed, and  its  genuine  sense  determined.  But  who  or  what  is  the 
interpreter  ?  According  to  the  Bishop,  the  interpreter,  save 
exceptions  in  favor  of  private  reason,  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  Church.  This  he  is  bound  to  hold  ;  because  the  twen- 
tieth article  of  his  Church  expressly  declares  the  Church  to 
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have  "authority  in  controversies  of  faith,"  and  therefore  must 
have  authority  to  declare  what  the  faith  is.  He  also  insists  (p. 
18)  that  the  Church  is  the  court  for  expounding  and  applying 
the  law.  The  court  expounds  and  applies  the  law  authorita- 
tively. So  also  must  the  Church,  if  the  analogy  is  to  hold 
good.  Then  the  Church  must  be  an  authoritative  body, — not 
to  make  the  law,  for  that  nobody  ever  pretended,  but  to  ex- 
pound and  apply  it. 

This  is  a  point  gained.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  define 
the  Church  to  be  simply  the  great  body  of  believers  in  the 
onhodox  faith  ;  for  we  must  now  add  that  it  is  an  authoritaHvt 
body,  having  the  authority  to  declare  what  the  orthodox  faith 
is.  Now,  this  authority  is  either  legitimate  or  it  is  not.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  usurped,  and  therefore  really  no  authority  at  aU,  for 
nobody  is  bound  to  regard  it.  If  the  former,  then  it  is  from 
Christ,  the  source  of  all  legitimate  authority  in  the  Church ; 
then  it  is  obligatory  on  all,  and  can  be  resisted  by  no  one  with- 
out sin,  without  rebellion  against  Christ,  which  is  schism.  If, 
then,  the  Reformers  resisted  this  authority,  as  it  is  well  known 
they  did,  or  separated  from  it,  they  were  schismatics,  and  the 
Churches  they  founded  are  out  of  the  communion  of  Christ. 

The  Bishop  concedes  the  Church  to  be  an  authoritative 
body.  But  the  Church  is  not  many,  but  one.  Therefore  the 
authority  is  one.  The  court  to  expound  and  apply  the  law, 
then,  is  the  universal  Church,  not  a  particular  Church.  The 
authority  that  declares  the  law  must  be  the  authority  of  the 
whole,  and  not  of  a  part.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
if  the  authority  of  the  Church  be  a  unitary  authority,  the  au- 
thority of  a  part,  or  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  Church, 
must  be  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  whole,  on  the  principle 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.  The  decision  of  a  part 
can  never  be  final,  and  the  case  may  be  carried  up  and  argued 
before  the  full  bench. 

The  Bishop  professes  to  believe  in  the  one  Catholic  Church. 
He  then  must  admit  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  unity  must 
extend  to  all  that  is  embraced  within  the  definition  of  the 
Church.  This  we  now  see,  from  the  Bishop  himself,  is  not 
only  the  orthodox  faith,  but  the  authority  competent  to  declare 
what  that  faith  is.  The  Church,  then,  must  be  one  in  its  faith, 
and  one  in  its  authority.  That  is,  its  unity  is  not  only  the 
unity  of  faith,  but  the  unity  of  authority.  Now,  whoever 
breaks  the  unity  of  this  authority  breaks  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  as  much  as  he  who  breaks  the  unity  of  the  faith.  But 
the  Reformers  did  break  this  authority,  and  therefore  were 
schismatics. 
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This  conclusion  we  do  not  understand  Bishop  Hopkins  to 
controvert,  so  far  as  concerns  the  German  and  Swiss  Reform- 
ers, (pp.  26,  27,)  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  British  Reform* 
ers.  The  British  Reformers  were  not  schismatics,  because 
they  did  not  proceed  on  their  own  individual  authority,  but  on 
the  authority  of  a  national  Church.  His  argument  is,  they 
who  separate  from  the  Catholic  body  by  authority  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  of  which  they  are  members,  are  not  schismatics  ; 
but  the  British  Reformers  separated  by  authority  of  the  nation- 
al Church  ;  therefore,  they  were  not  schismatics. 

To  this  we  reply,  1.  That  the  British  Reformation,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  not  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Church 
as  such,  but  by  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  as  is  no- 
torious, —  an  authority  which  the  British  Church  herself  declares 
incompetent  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  for  she  declares  that 
^^  the  civil  magistrate  hath  no  authority  in  things  purely  spirit- 
ual."   Art.  XXXVm. 

We  reply,  2.  That,  even  if  the  Reformers  had  proceeded  by 
authority  of  the  national  Church,  they  would  have  been  none 
the  less  schismatics  ;  because  no  national  Church  is  a  complete 
church  poh'ty  in  itself,  but  merely  a  part,  and  therefore  subor- 
dinated to  the  whole.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  catholic,  and 
knows  no  geographical  limits,  or  national  distinctions.  It  is 
one,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  in  its  authority  as  well  as  in  its 
faith.  The  authority  of  the  national  Church  could  be  sufficient 
for  the  Reformers  only  on  condition  of  its  being  a  complete 
polity  in  itself,  and,  as  to  authority,  independent  of  all  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  But  to  assert  this  completeness  and  in- 
dependency of  the  national  Church  would  be  to  deny  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  to  assert  as  many  distinct,  sep- 
arate, and  independent  Churches  as  there  are  nations  in  which 
there  are  Churches.  To  call  these  several  distinct,  separate, 
and  independent  Churches  all  one  Church  would  be  as  false 
and  as  absurd  as  to  call  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
one  and  the  same  nation. 

Again,  the  Bishop's  argument  presupposes  the  right  of  each 
national  Church  to  expound  the  law  in  its  own  sense,  and  to 
differ  as  it  judges  necessary  from  all  others.  Consequently,  he 
denies  the  obligation  of  the  national  Church  to  maintain  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  there  may  be 
rightfully  as  many  different  interpretations  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  as  many  different  faiths,  as  national  Churches.  He 
goes  further  ;  he  even  lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  "  the 
Church,"  meaning  the  national  Church,  ^^  hath  authority  m  con- 
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troversies  of  faith."  If  the  Church  hath  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  faith,  the  faithful  must  be  bound  to  submit  to  it ;  for 
the  right  to  command  involves  always  the  obligation  to  obey. 
The  faithful,  then,  in  each  nation  are  bound  to  receive  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  national  Church.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  is  divine,  and  the  Church  therefore  commands  in  the 
name  of  God.  The  faithful  are  commanded,  then,  in  the  name 
of  God,  in  each  nation,  to  believe  what  the  national  Church 
teaches.  Consequently,  the  faithful  may  be  commanded  in  the 
name  of  God  to  believe  one  doctrine  as  orthodox  in  one  coun- 
try, and  another  doctrine  in  another.  So  that  the  Bishop's 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  national  Churches  not  only 
breaks  the  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  even  the 
unity  of  faith.  But  we  have  already  established  both  unity  of 
faith  and  of  authority  to  be  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  this  doctrine  of  independent  national  Churches  is 
inadmissible  ;  therefore  the  authority  of  the  national  Church 
could  not  justify  the  Reformers  in  seceding  from  the  Catholic 
body.  Therefore,  their  secession  was,  as  we  have  said, 
schism. 

Moreover,  if  we  should  admit  this  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  national  Churches,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  national  Church  ever  becoming  heret- 
ical or  schismatic.  It  cannot  become  schismatic ;  for  it  can 
become  so  only  on  condition  of  wilfully  separating  from  its  own 
authority,  which  is  absurd.  It  cannot  be  heretical ;  because  it 
is  itself  the  supreme  judge  of  the  law  and  propounder  of  the 
faith.  Orthodoxy  is  what  it  declares  to  be  orthodoxy.  It  is 
impossible  for  it,  then,  to  be  heterodox  ;  for  heterodoxy  is  the 
doctrine  repugnant  to  what  it  declares  to  be  orthodox.  It  can 
be  heterodox  only  on  condition  of  denying  what  it  declares, 
and  even  in  declaring  it.  But  a  national  Church  may  be  both 
schismatic  and  heretical ;  for  the  Church  of  England  herself 
declares,  that,  ^^as  the  Church  of  Hierusaleniy  Jtlexandria,  and 
Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred, 
not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in 
matters  of  faith."     Art.  XIX. 

But  the  Bishop  also  seeks  to  justify  the  Reformers  by  as- 
serting the  right  of  private  judgment.  His  doctrine  is,  that  the 
Church  is  indeed  authoritative,  that  the  authority  of  the  small- 
est sect  is  superior  to  that  of  the  individual,  that  the  authority 
of  the  national  Church  is  still  greater,  and  that  of  the  universal 
Church  is  the  greatest  of  all.  Where  the  universal  Church  is 
unanimous,  its  authority  is  complete  ;  but  where  it  is  not  agreed, 
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but  divided,  individual  reason,  private  judgment,  must  decide 
for  each  one  as  well  as  it  can.  We  shall  not  smile  at  the  Bish- 
op's simplicity,  in  supposing  that  this  reservation  in  favor  of 
private  judgment  amounts  to  any  thing.  All  Catholics  allow 
full  scope  to  private  judgment,  reverently  exercised,  on  all 
matters  not  decided  by  the  Church ;  and  this  is  all  the  Bishop 
himself  asserts  or  implies.  He  admits  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  of  course  must  deny  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  author- 
ity ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  regard  to  those  matters  covered  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. The  two  authorities  may,  indeed,  coexist,  but  not  in  regard 
to  the  same  matters ;  for  one  is  the  negation  of  the  other. 
But  the  Church,  it  is  conceded,  hath  authority  in  controversies 
of  faith.  Art.  XX.  Conseouently,  in  matters  of  faith  private 
judgment  has  not  authority.  Whatever  authority,  then,  it  may 
have,  it  can  have  none  to  justify  the  Reformers  in  those  mat- 
ters they  stand  accused  of,  £6r  those  are  really,  directly  or  in- 
directly, matters  of  faith  ;  since  the  authority  of  the  Church 
itself,  which  they  resisted,  is  an  article  of  faith,  professed  in 
the  creed,  "I  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church," — not,  I 
believe  in  it,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but 
that  I  beheve  it,  what  it  teaches,  and  observe  what  it  com- 
mands. 

But  the  Bishop  says,  where  the  Church  is  unanimous,  its 
authority  is  complete  and  final ;  where  it  is  divided,  it  is  not 
authoritative,  and  private  judgment  is.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Church  to  be  divided  ?  The  Church  is  an  authoritative  body, 
as  already  proved,  and  as  the  Bishop  contends  earnestly  (pp. 
26,  27).  But  can  authority  be  divided  against  itself?  The 
Church  either  decides  or  it  does  not.  In  any  matter  decided, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  divided  ;  for  the  decision  itself  is  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Matters  not  decided  are  not  decided,  and 
are  not  articles  of  faith.  The  Church  cannot  be  said  to  be 
divided  about  these,  for  she  has  taken  no  action  on  them.  In- 
dividuals mav  be  divided  about  them,  but  not  the  Church. 
Moreover,  if  the  Church  could  be  divided  on  any  matter,  it 
would  be  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself,  and  therefore  must 
fall ;  but  we  have  the  promise  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  that  it 
shall  not  fall,  for  it  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Church  has  decided,  those,  be  they 
few  or  be  they  many,  who  refuse  to  submit,  are  ipso  facto 
schismatics,  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  no  part 
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of  it.  The  dissent  of  these,  therefore,  makes  nothing  against 
the  unanimity  of  the  Church.  Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  our  Protestant  Bishop.  When  he  talks  of 
divisions  in  the  Church,  we  suspect  he  has  reference  to  divis- 
ions, not  in  the  Church,  but  out  of  it.  Bishop  as  he  is,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  clear  notions  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
He  admits  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  one  breath,  and  denies 
it  in  the  next,  and  then- apparently  both  admits  and  denies  it  in 
the  same  breath.  We,  however,  hold  him  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  which  declare,  ^^  The  Church  hath  authority  m  contro- 
versies of  faith."  Then  he  must  admit  that  there  is  somewhere 
in  the  Church  an  authority  competent  to  decide  such  contro- 
versies. Then  he  must  also  admit,  that,  when  that  authority  has 
decided,  they  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision  are  rebeb, 
and  by  their  rebellion  placed  out  of  the  Church.  In  demand- 
ing unanimity  as  essential  to  complete  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  does  he  demand  the  unanimous  assent  of  all,  both  the 
Church  condemning  and  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  con- 
demned ?  The  Council  of  Nice  condenmed  the  Arians,  but 
certainly  not  with  the  consent  of  the  Arians.  Was  it  after 
that  condemnation  lawful  for  a  member  of  the  Church  to  ques- 
tion its  justice,  and  to  attempt  to  decide  for  himself,  by  his 
private  judgment,  the  subject-matter  of  the  original  controversy, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  whole  body  of  professed  Christians,  or 
of  professed  Christian  pastors,  had  not  been  unanimous  in  con- 
demning Arianism  ?  If  so,  where  was  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  controversies  of  faith  ?  The  adherents  of  the  heret- 
ical doctrine,  of  course,  cannot  be  unanimous  in  condemning  it ; 
and  if  their  assent  to  its  condemnation  must  be  obtained,  before 
the  condemnation  can  be  pronounced  by  a  competent  authority, 
we  should  like  to  be  informed  how  any  doctrine  can  ever  be 
condemned  as  heretical ! 

The  Church  either  has  authority  to  condenm  doctrines  as 
heretical,  or  it  has  not.  If  not,  then  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  her 
atUhority  in  controversies  of  faith.  She  has  no  authority,  and 
the  whole  question  is  left  to  private  judgment ;  and  each  indi- 
vidual, from  the  best  evidences  in  the  case,  is  free  to  form  his 
own  opinions,  and  to  abide  by  them,  whether  agreeing  with  the 
great  body  of  believers  or  not.  The  fathers,  and  decisions  of 
councils,  &c.,  may  have  great  weight  with  him,  and  be,  m  fact, 
the  data  from  which  he  reasons,  but  they  cannot  bind  him. 
He  is  free  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  form  his  own 
creed.  Is  the  Bishop  prepared  to  admit  this  conclusion  ?  Of 
course  not,  for  he  contends  that  die  Church  has  authority  in  con- 
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troversies  of  faith,  holds  dissent  to  be  a  sin,  and  censures  severely 
the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers  for  asserting  the  dangerous 
principle  which  leads  to  it.     Speaking  of  these  last,  he  says : 

*'  Provoked  and  excited  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, they  did  not  pause  to  separate  the  use  from  the  abuse, — the 
usurpation,  from  the  real  judicial  authority  committed  to  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  by  Christ  himself.  Hence,  they  overthrew  the 
whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  assumed  the  dangerous 
principle,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  had  not  appointed 
any  specific  kind  of  government  for  it,  and  that  any  form  at  all  was 
equally  acceptable  in  his  sight,  so  that  the  Scriptures  held  their 
proper  rank  as  the  rule  of  faith  for  his  people.  The  sad  result  of 
this  error,  my  beloved  brethren,  is  the  wretched  state  of  strife  and 
dissension  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Heresy  in  its  dead- 
liest form  has  swept  through  the  Lutheran  Churches  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany.  The  very  pulpit  of  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  has 
been  long  occupied  by  men  who  preach  the  doctrine  for  which 
Calvin  condemned  Servetus  to  the  stake;  and  still  the  same  disor- 
ganizing principle  runs  throughout  the  land,  that  the  government 
of  Christ's  Church  is  a  thing  of  indiflference,  but  that,  as  a  matter 
of  high  expediency,  if  there  be  any  government  at  dl,  the  more 
modern,  the  better." — pp.  26,  27. 

This  proves  plainly  that  the  Bishop  cannot  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion, that  every  man  is  free  to  form  his  own  creed,  irrespectively 
of  the  decision  of  the  Church  ;  for  it  pbinly  asserts  that  Christ 
committed  judicial  authori^,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  the  pastors 
of  the  Church,  and  established  a  government  for  the  Church, 
and  even  a  specific  kind  of  government.  Of  course,  then,  he 
roust  hold  that  all  are  bound,  on  pain  of  schism,  to  submit  to  that 
government. 

If  we  take  the  other  alternative,  and  say  that  the  Church 
hath  authority  to  condemn  doctrines  as  heretical,  then  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  all  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  Church 
consent  to  the  condemnation,  but  whether  the  condenmation 
has  been  really  pronounced  by  the  government  of  the  Church. 
If  the  government  has  pronounced  the  condemnation,  it  is 
unquestionably  authoritative,  and  all  who  refuse  to  consent  are 
by  that  fact  rebels,  and  to  be  condemned  as  schismatics.  In 
determining,  then,  on  what  matters  the  Church  is  agreed,  we 
have  not  to  inquire  on  what  matters  all  who  bear  the  Christian 
name  are  agreed;  but  simply,  what  matters  the  Church  has 
decided.  The  decision  is,  ipso  facto,  proof  of  unanimity ;  for 
whoso  refuses  to  submit  to  it  is,  ipso  facto,  a  schismatic,  and 
out  of  the  Church,  as  says  our  blessed  Saviour:  ^^If  he  refuse 
to  bear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  you  as  a  heathen  or  as  a 
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publican."  This  must  be  admitted^  if  we  admit  the  Church 
to  be  authoritative  at  all. 

But  the  Reformers  are  accused  of  schism,  only  for  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  Church  on  those  matters  it  had  decided,  and 
on  which  its  unanimity  is  to  be  presumed.  Since,  then,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  in  all  matters  on  which  it  is  agreed,  is 
conceded  to  be  ultimate,  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  other 
matters  cannot  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  Reformers. 
Consequently,  the  reservation  in  favor  of  private  judgment  can^^ 
not  free  them  from  the  charge  of  schism. 

It  is  true,  the  Bishop  himself  would  seem  t6  extend  the  right 
of  private  judgment  beyond  the  limits  we  have  ^signed  it,  and 
give  it,  in  some  sense,  a  codrdinate  jurisdiction  with  that  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  same  matters.  To  this  end  he  quotes 
several  passages  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  to  assume 
the  authority  of  both  private  judgment  and  the  Church  on  the 
same  matters  is,  as  we  have  said,  absurd.  One  authority 
necessarily  excludes  the  other.  If  it  is  private  judgment,  then 
not  the  Church ;  if  the  Church,  then  not  private  judgment.  If 
it  is  private  judgment,  private  judgment  can  override  the  de* 
cision  of  the  Church,  and  then  die  authority  of  the  Church  is 
null ;  if  it  is  the  Church,  then  the  Church  can  override  private 
judgment,  and  the  authority  of  private  judgment  is  null.  Ob- 
viously, then,  the  two  authorities  Cannot  have  coordinate  juris- 
diction of  the  same  matters.  If  the  two  authorities  be  admitted, 
it  must  be  in  relation  to  different  matters. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  to 
the  Bishop's  purpose.  They  undoubtedly  recognize  man  as  a 
reasonable  being,  and  call  upon  him  to  exercise  his  reason ;  but 
not  in  relation  to  those  questions  which  are  subjected  to  author- 
ity. Almighty  God  calls  upon  us  to  reason,  we  admit,  —  to 
exercise  our  private  judgment,  we  cheerfully  concede ;  but  not 
in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  nor  in 
regard  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word  of  God  ;  but  solely  in 
regard  to  the  motives  of  credibility.  He  calls  upon  us  to  rea- 
son on  the  question,  1.  Whether  his  providences  do  not  har- 
monize with  our  natural  sense  of  justice  ;  2.  Whether  we  have 
not  sufficient  motives  for  believing  his  word,  that  is,  to  believe 
him  when  he  speaks,  on  his  own  veracity ;  3.  Whether  we 
can  justify  to  ourselves  our  refusal  to  trust  his  veracity,  and  to 
obey  bis  commands  ;  4.  Whether  the  witness  to  his  word  is 
not  altogether  credible  ;  and  5.  Whether  the  interpreter  whose 
interpretations  we  are  commanded  to  take  has  not  received 
ample  authority  to  interpret  the  word  of  God.     All  these  are 
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questions  addressed  to  reason,  and  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  private  judgment ;  for  otherwise  our  faith  would  be  blind 
and  irrational,  even  if  true,  and  faith  without  reason  is  not  what 
God  demands  of  us.  But  the  admission  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  on  these  questions  is  one  thing,  —  the  admission 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  truth 
of  the  mysteries  of  faith  is  another  and  a  very  different  thing. 
The  mysteries  are  inevident  to  reason,  because  they  transcend 
it,  and  are  taken,  not  on  the  authority  of  reason  apprehending 
their  intrinsic  truth,  —  for,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  matters 
of  science,  and  not  of  faith,  —  but  on  the  simple  veracity  of  God 
revealing  them;  and  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  them  is 
not  taken  on  their  intrinsic  reasonableness,  or  any  perception  of 
their  intrinsic  reasonableness,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  wit- 
ness for  God  which  he  himself  hath  appointed. 

We  accept  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  Bishop,  and  give 
full  scope  to  individual  reason,  but  only  within  its  legitimate 
province.  We  reconcile  reason  and  authority  by  ascertaining 
the  province  of  reason,  and  confinmg  it  within  its  legitimate 
province.  Questions  of  reason  are  to  be  decided  by  reason, 
but  questions  of  faith  are  to  be  decided  by  authority ;  for  all 
faith  rests  on  authority,  and  would  not  be  faith  if  it  did  not. 
The  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact ;  for 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  clearly  distinguished  in  his  own 
mind,  on  the  one  hand,  between  faith  and  science,  and,  on  the 
other,  between  faith  and  opinion. 

The  Bishop  seems  to  fancy  that  he  escapes  our  conclusion, 
that  the  right  of  private  judgment  does  not  relieve  the  Reform* 
ers  from  the  charge  of  schism,  on  the  ground,  that  the  Church 
may  be  divided  on  matters  of  faith.  If  we  understand  him,  he 
holds  that  on  some  articles  of  faith  the  Church  is  unanimous, 
but  on  others  it  is  divided.  In  regard  to  all  those  articles  on 
which  it  is  divided,  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  is  our 
right.  That  the  Church  is  agreed  on  some  questions,  and 
divided  on  others,  we  concede  ;  but  that  the  questions  on  which 
it  is  divided  are  matters  of  faith  we  deny.  His  error  arises 
from  not  making  this  distinction.  The  Church  cannot  be 
divided  on  articles  of  faith  ;  for  the  Bishop  himself  contends,  as 
well  as  we,  for  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Faith  is  and  must  be 
one,  and  they  who  embrace  not  the  one  faith  are  no  part  of  the 
Church  ;  for  the  Bishop  himself  defines  the  Church  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  who  embrace  the  orthodox  faith,  and  of  course  of 
no  others.  The  questions  on  which  the  Church  is  divided,  or 
can  be  divided,  without  breaking  its  unity,  must  be  simply 
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questions  of  science  or  of  opinion,  and  not  questions  of  faith. 
The  freedom  of  private  judgment  in  relation  to  all  these  ques- 
tions the  Church  fully  recognizes. 

But  the  Bishop  would  seem  (p.  3)  to  rest  his  defence  on 
the  distinction  between  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals. 
The  Church,  he  would  probably  say,  cannot  be  divided  on 
fundamentals,  but  it  may  be  divided  on  non-fundamentals. 
This  is  the  usual  resort  of  Protestants.  But  to  this  we  reply : 
1.  The  non-fundamentals  are  either  matters  of  faith  or  they 
are  not.  If  not,  they  are  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  question 
concerns  matters  of  faith  only.  If  they  are  matters  of  faith, 
we  ask  on  what  authority  are  they  declared  to  be  non-funda- 
mental ?  Not  on  the  authority  of  reason,  for  the  question  is 
not  a  question  of  reason.  On  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  f  But  there  is  no  passage  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  declares  or  implies  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  faith  is 
not  fundamental.  On  the  authority  of  the  Church  ?  But  the 
Protestant  cannot  admit  the  authority  of  the  Church  without 
condemning  himself,  for  he  resists  that  authority ;  and  moreover, 
the  Church  never  regards  any  portion  of  the  faith  as  non-funda- 
mental. What  is  not  fundamental  she  does  never  propose  as 
an  article  of  faith,  for  she  always  teaches  that  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  believe  all  that  she  teaches.  There  is,  then,  no 
authority  for  making  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and 
non-fundamental. 

2.  The  matters  assumed  to  be  non-fundamental  are  either 
matters  divinely  revealed  or  not.  If  not,  they  are  not  articles 
of  faith  in  any  sense ;  for  nothing  can  be  made  an  article  of 
faith,  except  what  is  divinely  revealed.  If  divinely  revealed, 
they  cannot  be  non-fundamental ;  for  it  is  essential  that  all  which 
God  reveals  should  be  believed.  It  is  repugnant  to  reason  to 
suppose  that  God  would  reveal  to  us,  supematurally,  what  might 
be  rejected  without  detriment  to  salvation.  Moreover,  he  who 
rejects  any  portion  of  God's  word  makes  God  a  liar  ;  because 
he  refuses  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  God,  which  is  as  good 
authority  for  believing  one  article  as  another. 

3.  Admitting  that  some  articles  are  fundamental  and  others 
non-fundamental,  still  the  Bishop  has  no  rule  for  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other.  Private  reason  cannot,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
because  what  articles  of  supernatural  faith  are  fundamental,  and 
what  not,  is  not  a  question  of  reason,  but  itself  a  question  of 
faith,  and  therefore  must  rest  on  supernatural  authority.  Not 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  because,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  question 
turns  on  what  the  Scriptures  do  really  teach,  or  what  is  the 
faith  they  enjoin. 
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Will  the  Bishop  say,  that  fundamentals  are  those  articles  in 
which  all  Christians  agree,  and  non-fundamentals  are  those  about 
which  they  dispute  ?  Understanding  by  Christians  all  who 
bear  the  name,  we  ask  him  what  these  fundamental  doctrines 
are,  in  which  they  all  agree  ?  We  are  ignorant  of  all  such 
doctrines,  and  think  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  adduce  a  single 
doctrine  the  contrary  of  which  has  not  been  maintained  by  some 
portion  of  the  Cluistian  world.  Will  he,  abandoning  this 
ground,  say,  fundamentals  are  only  those  doctrines  which  are 
clearly  and  expressly  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  Be  it 
so.  The  Scriptures,  unquestionably,  make  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  indispensable  to  salvation ;  but  is  it 
equally  express  as  to  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  Jesus 
Christ?  Certainly  not.  For  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  ex- 
pressly taught  in  the  Scriptures,  about  which  men,  equally  able, 
learned,  honest,  and  sincere,  who  take  them  for  their  rule  of 
faith,  contmue  to  dispute.  Has  it  ever  been  settled  from  the 
Bible  alone,  interpreted  by  private  reason,  whether  we  are  to 
believe  the  Son  of  God  is  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  as 
teaches  the  Nicene  Creed ;  or  created  out  of  nothing,  as  the 
Arians  contended  ?  Whether  he  is  the  second  person  in  the 
ever-adorable  Trinity  ;  or  merely  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
as  allege  our  modern  Unitarians  ?  Whether  he  saves  the  world 
as  a  grand  expiatory  sacrifice,  dying  to  redeem  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  raising  them  to  newness  of  life  by  the 
communication  of  himself;  or  merely  as  a  teacher  of  whole- 
some truths  and  an  exemplar  of  a  holy  life  ?  Are  not  these,  and 
many  more  like  them,  fundamental  questions  ?  Can  they  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  alone  ?  If  so,  why  have 
they  not  been  ?  Why  are  not  all  sincere  and  honest  Protes- 
tants, whose  rule  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  agreed 
respecting  them  ?  If  all  that  is  fundamental  is  expressly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  why  have  not  our  Protestant  brethren,  long 
before  this,  hit  upon  certain  articles  of  faith  which  they  can  all 
adopt  ?  At  least,  why  have  we  not  seen,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  experiment,  some  approximation  to  unanimity  among 
them  ?  Yet  we  see  nothing  ot  all  this.  They  divide  and  sub- 
divide more  and  more ;  and  if  at  the  present  moment  they 
appear  less  widely  separated,  and  to  fight  one  another  less 
fiercely  than  formerly,  it  is  because  they  have  fallen  into  indif- 
ference, and  are  gradually  coming  to  believe  that  one  creed  or 
one  sect  is  about  as  good  as  another,  and  perhaps  none  nor  all 
are  worth  troubling  one's  head  about.  No,  this  ground  is 
untenable.     Strike  from  the  creeds  of  our  Protestant  sects  all 
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articles  conceraing  which  there  is  a  difference  of  belief,  and 
take  the  residuum,  as  we  must,  as  the  sum  of  what  is  clearljr 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  we  should  have  a  faith  which 
would  be  unanimously,  by  all  parties,  declared  altogether  in- 
sufficient,—  too  meagre  to  satisfy  evea  Socinians. 

It  seems  to  us,  on  attentively  reading  Bishop  Hopkins's 
Lectures,  that  the  singular  confusion  which  runs  through  them 
arises  from  his  never  having  clearly  conceived  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  an  authoritative  body.  The  EccUsia  docens  et 
gubemans  appears  to  have  remained  to  him  in  profound  obscu- 
rity, or  to  have  been  confounded  in  his  mind  with  the  Ecclesia 
credens.  He  believes  Jesus  Christ  founded  a  Church,  but, 
one  is  tempted  to  think,  merely  a  Church  of  believers.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  aware,  at  least  theoretically,  that 
our  blessed  Lord  has  set  in  this  Church  of  believes  some  '^  to 
be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  others  evangelists,  and 
others  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  unto  the  edification  of  the  bod^  of 
Christ ;  till  we  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  oi  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  —  that  we  may 
not  now  be  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  in  the  wickedness  of  men,  in  craftiness 
by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,"  (Eph.  iv.  11  — 14,)  and 
that  to  these,  who  constitute  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  is 
given  authority  to  teach  and  to  rule  the  Church.  It  is  true,  he 
holds  Episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  appointment ;  but  he  holds  it 
to  be  necessary,  not  to  the  being  oi  the  Church,  but  simply  to 
its  order.  Hence,  he  really  believes  it  possible  to  retain  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  a  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  govern^ 
ments.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  his  primal  error.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  in  constituting  his  Church,  did  constitute  an  authoritative 
ministry,  and  made  communion  with  that  ministry  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  communion  with  his  Church.  ''Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations  ;  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teacbmg 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ; 
and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  unto'the  consimimation 
of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.)  Here  was  instituted 
the  Ecclesia  docens ;  here  was  instituted  a  perpetual  ministry, 
with  authority  to  teach  ;  and  whoso  rejecteth  this  authority  re- 
jecteth  Christ  himself.  Now,  if  this  ministry  has  authority  to 
teach,  then  all  are  bound  to  believe  what  it  teaches  ;  for  there 
is  no  authority  to  teach,  where  there  is  no  obligation  to  believe. 
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The  authority  here  given,  the  Bishop  concedes,  was  not 
given  to  the  apostles  personally,  but  to  them  and  their  succes- 
sors. But  it  was  given  to  them  and  their  successors,  not  sep- 
arately, but  collectively,  as  one  ministry,  to  be  possessed  by 
each  only  as  he  remained  in  the  unity  of  the  body,  —  in  the 
unity  of  the  teaching  body,  not  merely  of  the  believing  body. 
Then  this  ministry,  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  body  corporate,  endowed  with  tlie  attributes  of 
individuality  and  immortality.  Its  authority  must  be  one,  not 
merely  one  in  the  sense  that  he  who  confers  it  is  one,  but  in 
the  sense  that  the  body  exercising  it  is  one  body,  as  a  state, 
a  town,  or  a  banking  corporation  is  one  body.  This  must  not 
be  overlooked.  We  suspect  the  Bishop,  however,  does  over- 
look it,  and  thinks  he  maintains  the  requisite  unity  by  asserting 
the  unity  of  authority  in  Christ  the  invisible  Head.  That 
Christ  is  the  fountain  of  all  authority  in  the  Church  is  admitted  ; 
that  he  is  the  real  governor,  and  the  only  governor  in  the 
Church  is  also  admitted  ;  but  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  ministry  which  he  has  commissioned  to 
exercise  his  authority,  or  through  which  he  governs  the  Church. 
The  ministry  is  instituted,  because  Christ  chooses  to  govern  by 
an  outward  visible  agent.  The  question  relates,  therefore,  solely 
to  this  visible  agent.  If  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  had 
chosen  to  govern  without  a  visible  ministry,  doubtless  he  could. 
But  he  has  not  so  chosen.  He  has  instituted  a  ministry,  and 
being  himself  one,  the  ministry  must  be  one.  The  ministry, 
like  the  human  body,  may  have  many  members  ;  but  all  these 
members  must  be  members  of  one  and  the  same  body,  and 
members  one  of  another,  or  else  we  must  adopt  the  monstrous 
supposition,  that  Christ  has  a  multiplicity  of  bodies.  The  min- 
istry is  instituted  to  be  the  visible  organ  of  the  invisible  author- 
ity of  Christ.  If  Christ  is  one,  his  authority  must  be  one  ;  if 
his  authority  is  one,  the  visible  organ  must  be  one  ;  for  a  visible 
organ  which  is  manifold  cannot  express  an  authority  which  is 
one.  The  ministry,  also,  must  be  one  ;  for  if  not,  we  shall  be 
perplexed,  and  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  true  ministry  from 
the  false.  Assume  a  multiplicity  of  true  ministries,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  false  ministries,  as  there  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be 
so  long  as  the  corruptions  of  human  nature  remain,  and  how 
shall  the  young,  the  simple,  and  the  unlettered,  all  of  whom 
have  souls  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  soul  of  the 
Bishop  himself,  know  which  is  the  true  ministry  to  which  they 
owe  obedience,  and  on  which  they  may  rely  with  confidence 
and  safety  ?     We  have  already  proved,  that  unity  of  authority, 
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and  therefore  of  the  ministry,  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of 
unity  of  faith.  Unity  of  the  body  teaching — Ecclesia  docens — 
becomes  as  necessary  as  unity  of  the  body  believing  —  Ecclesia 
credens.  As  unity  of  faith,  according  to  the  Bishop  himself,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  unity  of  the 
ministerial  authority  is  necessary  to  the  being  as  well  as  to  the 
order  of  the  Church.  Any  split  or  division  in  the  ministerial 
authority  is  as  much  a  schism  in  the  Church  as  a  split  or  divis- 
ion in  the  faith  believed. 

If  these  considerations  deserve  any  weight,  —  and  we  hold 
them  to  be  conclusive,  —  the  unity  of  the  Church  under  a  diver- 
sity of  ecclesiastical  governments  is  impossible.  It  cannot 
coexist  with  a  divided  authority.  As  well  might  we  say  that  a 
state  can  exist  as  a  single  state  under  two  distinct,  separate, 
and  independent  governments.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which 
our  Anglican  divines  seem  to  us  to  split.  They  all  profess  to 
believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  but  they  all  assume  that  its 
unity  may  be,  and  is,  retained  under  distinct,  diverse,  and  inde- 
pendent governments.  Hence,  they  call  their  Church  —  which, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  as  isolated  and  independent  as  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  itself —  '^  a  branch  "  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  and,  with  a  marvellous  simplicity,  speak  of  it 
as  ^^  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church."  A  branch  is  in- 
complete in  itself ;  but  the  Anglican  Church,  if  a  Church  at  all, 
is  not  incomplete  in  itself.  It  claims  to  be  an  independent 
body,  and  participates  in  the  authority  of  no  other  body  ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  any  other  body  for  its  life  or  any  portion  of 
its  life.  It  is  therefore  false  and  absurd  to  call  it  a  branch.  It 
is  no  branch.  It  is  the  whole  tree,  or  no  part  of  it.  It  is  an 
island  Church,  and  nowhere  joined  to  the  continent.  Can 
these  divines  fail  to  perceive  this  ?  Alas  !  when  one  has 
strayed  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  lost  the  path 
which  leads  to  it,  there  is  apparently  no  absurdity  too  gross  for 
him  to  believe,  no  truth  too  obvious  and  palpable  for  him  to 
overlook.  So  we  doubt  not  but  our  Anglican  divines  honestly 
believe  their  Church  is  a  branchy  although  there  is  never  a 
trunk  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  —  their  Church  a  member ,  al- 
though there  is  never  a  body  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

It  is  this  false  view  of  unity,  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  under 
a  diversity  and  independence  of  government,  that  has  led  Bishop 
Hopkins  to  contend,  in  these  Lectures,  that  individuals  are  free 
to  select  what  Church  they  will  join.  Strange  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  different 
Churches  and  different  communions,  and  allows  it  to  be  a  mat- 
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ter  of  at  least  comparative  indifference  which  one  a  man  joins  ; 
just  as  if  a  man  can  be  saved  in  any  other  communion  than  that 
of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  !  We  own 
individuals  are  free  to  join  the  Church,  or  to  unite  with  such  one 
of  the  sects  as  they  choose,  but  only  as  a  man  is  free  to  choose 
life,  or  death  ;  and  so  would  the  Bishop  himself  say,  if  he  only 
clearly  perceived  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
out  of  unity  there  is  no  life. 

But  the  Bishop  can  justify  the  Reformers  in  seceding  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  only  on  condition  of  its 
having  ceased  to  be  the  communion  of  Christ ;  for  to  secede 
from  a  Church  which  is  in  communion  with  Christ  is  to  secede 
from  Christ  himself.  Now,  will  he  deny  that  salvation  is  pos- 
sible in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Will  he  deny  that  it 
was  possible  in  that  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  then  what  it  had 
been  for  many  ages  before,  and  what  it  is  now.  It  embraced 
at  that  epoch,  and  had  for  many  ages,  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  If  we  say  that  salvation  is  not  possible  in  its  com- 
munion, we  pronounce  a  fearful  sentence  on  the  millions  who 
lived  and  died  in  its  communion  prior  to  the  Reformation,  as 
upon  the  many  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  in  its  com- 
munion since.  But  the  Bishop  will  not  say  this  ;  Protestants 
generally  do  not  say  it.  Were  they  to  say  it,  what  should  we  say 
of  the  piety  of  our  English  ancestors  ?  England  herself  was 
converted  from  heathenism  by  missionaries  from  this  very 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  she  has  not,  we  believe,  a  saint  in  her 
calendar,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  period  of  her  communion 
with  Rome.  It  was  during  that  period  that  all  that  makes  her 
glory  took  its  rise.  Then  were  founded  her  institutions  of 
learning  ;  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  her  real  national 
greatness.  Then  was  she  renowned  for  her  piety,  and  her 
land  was  filled  with  the  pure,  faithful,  self-denying  servants  of 
God.  ShaU  we  say  that  all  her  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors 
have  gone  to  hell  ?  Of  course  not.  No  Protestant  really 
doubts  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Roman  communion, 
and  the  Bishop  does  not  himself  seem  to  think  that  communion 
with  Rome  endangers  salvation.  In  his  first  Lecture  he  plainly 
recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  still  having  all  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Church  of  God.  He  concedes  her 
orthodoxy  and  her  catholicity.  He  does  not  even  seek  to 
unchurch  her.  He  admits  her  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
states,  that  the  question  was  not,  whether  she  was  Catholic  or 
not,  but  whether  she  had  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  title  of 
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Catholicity.  "  The  Church  of  Rome,"  he  says,  (p.  6,) 
'^claimed  the  exclusive  title  of  Catholic,  and  branded  all  with- 
out her  pale  as  cut  off  from  Christ  as  heretics,  as  guilty  of 
mortal  sin.  The  Reformers  denied  that  she  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  name  of  Catholic."  That  is,  the  Reformers  ad- 
mitted her  to  be  Catholic,  but  contended  that  they  were  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  she,  and  perhaps  more  so  ;  because,  as  they 
alleged,  they  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  Church  in  primi- 
tive times. 

Now,  if  he  concedes  salvation  to  be  possible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  concedes  her  to  contain  in  herself  all  that 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  Belief  in  the  true  orthodox  faith  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  all  must  admit;  for  ^^  without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God,"  and  ^^  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  condenmed."  Then  the  Roman  Catholic  has  the  true 
orthodox  faith,  and  this  the  Bishop  also  seems  to  admit.  Then 
the  Reformers  had  no  reason  to  secede  from  her  on  account  of 
any  supposed  corruptions  of  the  faith.  But  if  salvation  was 
possible  in  her  bosom,  she  must  have  been  in  communion  with 
Christ ;  for  '^  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  But  if  she  was  in  com- 
munion with  Christ,  she  was  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  as  the 
Church  is  but  one  communion,  she  and  such  particular  Church- 
es as  were  in  communion  with  her  were  the  only  Church 
and  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  To  separate  from  her  com- 
munion, then,  was  to  separate  from  the  communion  of  Christ. 
The  Reformers  did  separate  from  her  communion,  and  there- 
fore separated  from  the  communion  of  Christ,  and  were  schis- 
matics. No  man  can  be  saved,  unless  he  abide  in  the  commun- 
ion of  Christ.  The  Reformers  did  not  abide  in  his  communion. 
We  leave  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the  Bishop  himself. 

Here  is  the  necessary  conclusion,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  as 
it  is  and  must  be,  that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  is  a  terrible  conclusion,  and  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  talk  so  loudly  and  arrogantly 
of  the  "corruptions,"  "  errors,"  and  "  usurpations  of  modern 
Rome  " ;  especially  of  those  who  form  Protestant  leagues  and 
missionary  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  benighted  Papists 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  It  will  be  well  for  them  to  look 
at  their  own  foundation.  They  must  muster  courage  enough 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, or  else  admit  that  salvation  is  not  possible  in  their  own. 
If  they  conclude  to  deny  that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  we  will  thank  them  to  agree  in  which  of 
their  own  party-colored  communions  it  is  possible. 
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But  what !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  in  these  various 
Protestant  sects  can  be  saved  ?  We  mean  to  say  that  no  man 
can  be  saved  who  is  not  actually  or  virtually  in  the  Church 
which  is  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  in  communion  with  him,  Protestant  sects  are  not,  for 
they  are  not  in  communion  with  it.  That  individuals  who  are 
outwardly  in  Protestant  sects  may  be  saved,  we  do  not  deny  ; 
because  they  may  be  there  through  invincible  ignorance,  but 
would  not  be  there,  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  unite  with  the 
true  Church.  God  does  not  exact  impossibilities.  Where  the 
deed  is  impossible,  he  takes  the  will  for  the  deed.  All  who 
believe  the  orthodox  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved, 
and  have  the  desire  and  intention  which  would  accept  the  Cath- 
olic Church  were  it  presented,  will  be  saved  ;  but  not  because 
they  are  in  this  or  that  sectarian  communion,  but  because  they 
are  virtually,  in  voto  animique  dispositione,  out  of  it,  and  in 
the  Catholic  communion. 

There  are  various  other  matters  in  these  Lectures,  on  which 
we  should  like  to  remark  ;  but  we  pass  them  oyer,  because  we 
have  in  the  present  article  wished  to  con6ae  ourselves  to  a 
single  point.  We  think  we  have  shown,  that,  on  the  grounds 
assumed  by  the  Bishop,  the  British  Reformers  are  not  cleared 
of  the  charge  of  schism.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  he  has  brought 
forward  nothing  which  takes  their  secession  out  of  the  category 
of  schism,  or  in  the  least  removes  the  presumption  we  began 
by  saying  is  against  them.  Till  this  is  done,  the  Catholic 
Church  stands  secure  in  her  ancient  possession,  and  has  no 
occasion  to  enter  upon  the  defence  of  her  title.  We  leave, 
therefore,  the  question  of  the  Reformers,  till  a  champion  comes 
forward  with  some  solid  principle  on  which  their  defence  may 
be  grounded. 
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Literature^  and   adopted   as   a  text-book  of 

mdfffiopbj  in  the   University   of   Cambridge.     It  has 

hr  many  among  us,  been  favorably  noticed  by  sev- 

r   nr  leading  journals,  and  is,  probably,  as  well  known 

■»  jiru"- esteemed  in  our  community  as  similar  works  on 

TO  generally  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be. 

55  were  the  first  to  bring  the  work  to  the  notice 

I  poblic,  by  a  favorable  review  of  it  inserted  in 

Himtfier,  for  September,  1837.     We  then 

very  highly,  and  regarded  it  as  a  valuable 

lanl  science.     As  such  we  spoke  of  it ;  as  such 

—  it  -  we  honestly  believed  that  it  had  solved  the 

~-    '^scL  iffobteffls,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  construc- 

«-  me  faw  of  nature  as  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  of 

"       \i^  wd  satirfactory  system  of   ethics,  which  would 

-  «  3-  OK  e  hnnian  nature  should  remain  unaltered.     Our 

A,  and  the  commendatory  terms  in  which  we 

occasions  spoken  of  it,  have,  no  doubt,  con- 

^  ;«tf  to  the  favorable  reception  it  has  found  in 

**  ^flKi  we  therefore  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 

tew  of  the  reasons  which  have  finally  oper- 

^^  raws  of  it,  and  to  induce  us  to  reject  its 

-  OTi«  as  insufficient,  false,  or  mischievous. 

^mmrbed  that  we  should  have  approved  this  work 

^\  did.  fcr  it  issued  from  a  school  of  philosophy  to 

tUCB  ttwrhed  ;  but  nothing  seems  to  us  more 

the  confidence  and  warmth  with  which 


tT-  m* 


w^re 


% 


^  . .  •s    TlW 


^^iogs  of  that  school,  of  which  M.  Jouffroy, 
was  at  least  one  of  its  most  distin- 


^^  ^HrfeS,  indeed,  it  be  the  fact,  that  they  were 
T^r^  ^««e  of  our  friends,  well  qualified  by  age, 


^^  inea^  «n^  natural  ability  to  be  our  masters. 

'T.r  ^-wr*  a«o,  we  regarded  the  Eclectic  school 

}^  mi  counted  it  our  highest  felicity  to  be 

•n^<ar.  M.  Victor  Cousin,  as  one  of  his  dis- 

^  ,i,ic<  5»^  indeed,  opposed  it,  but,  unhappily, 

amenable  grounds  ;  and  their  opposition 


...Jt-«  c«r  confidence,  increase  our  admiration, 

But  since  the  novelty  has  worn  oflF, 

^^ji^  to  recover  our  self-possession,  and  to 

^  eve,  the  school  calmly  and  steadily  in 


^a«»a 


*tifld  it' Utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  utterly 
.-  mportant  problem.     It  throws  no  light 
^^,^^f  human  nature,  gives  no  satisfac- 
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tory  explanation  of  the  past  history  of  our  race,  presents  no 
consistent  theory  of  the  universe,  and  furnishes  no  solution  of 
our  future  destiny.  All  too  late  for  our  personal  credit  as  a 
philosopher  have  we  discovered  this  ;  for  all  too  late  for  our 
credit  as  a  philosopher,  though  we  hope  not  all  too  late  to  make 
sure  of  our  destiny  as  a  man,  have  we  discovered  that  phi- 
losophy, separated  from  supernatural  revelation,  is  unable  to 
solve  any  ot  the  great  problems  of  man  or  the  universe. 

Philosophy,  taken  strictly,  is  science  deducing  conclusions 
from  principles  obtained  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  and  can 
arrive  at  no  conclusion  which  is  valid  beyond  the  range  of  natu- 
ral reason.  But  all  the  great  problems  of  man  and  tlie  universe 
lie  beyond  this  range,  and  therefore,  if  solved  at  all,  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  revelation.  When  we 
discovered  this  fact,  we  enlarged  our  definition  of  philosophy, 
and  defined  it  science  deducing  conclusions  from  principles 
obtained  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  In  this  sense  the 
word  philosophy  is  used  in  all  our  writings  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  But  in  this  sense  philosophy  is  made  to  embrace 
not  only  philosophy  properly  so  called,  but  theology  also. 
This  usage  of  the  word  is  unauthorized,  is  unnecessary,  and 
tends  to  generate  confusion.  Moreover,  there  is  a  science  of 
man  and  the  universe,  and  even  of  the  Author  of  man  and  the 
universe,  deduced  from  principles  furnished  by  natural  reason, 
and  distinct  from  theology,  which  is  very  true,  and  very  impor- 
tant. This  science,  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  has  received 
the  name  of  philosophy.  This  is  its  proper  name,  and  this 
name  it  should  be  permitted  to  bear. 

In  defining  philosophy  to  be  science  deducing  its  conclusions 
from  natural  reason  alone,  and  in  declaring  it  impotent  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  the  universe,  we  say  nothing  against 
reason,  and  imply  no  distrust  of  reason.  We  merely  say,  what 
all  know  to  be  true,  that  reason  has  its  bounds,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pass.  All  our  faculties  are  good,  and  were  given  us 
to  be  exercised.  Reason  is  man's  distinguishing  characteristic. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  animal  world.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  absurd  to  forbid  him  to  exercise  his  reason, 
the  faculty  which  ennobles  him  and  gives  him  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  deny  to  man  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  reason,  or  if  we  were  even  to  distrust  it,  we 
should  deny  to  him  the  possibility  of  having  any  well  grounded 
faith,  — indeed,  of  having  any  faith  at  all.  For,  though  faith 
itself  is  never  taken  on  the  authority  of  reason,  but  on  the 
veracity  of  God,  who  reveals  it,  yet  the  motives  of  credibil- 
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ity  are  all  addressed  to  reason,  and  reason  judges  supremely 
whether  the  witness  for  God  be  worthy  of  credit  or  not.  All 
we  ask  is,  that  reason  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  province,  and 
that  men  do  not  attempt  to  do  by  reason  what  they  cannot  do 
by  it. 

The  error  of  philosophers  is  not  in  their  using  reason,  but  in 
using  it  unreasonably,  —  in  fancying  that  by  its  aid  alone  they 
can  discover  the  true  end  of  man,  and  determine  the  rules 
according  to  which  he  should  conduct  his  life  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  imagining  that  philosophy  may  supersede  revelation 
by  taking  cognizance  of  the  same  matters.  Our  modem  philos- 
ophers, on  the  one  hand,  magnify  beyond  all  reason  the  power 
of  reason,  and  imagine  they  obtain  results  from  it  which  they 
obtain  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  supernatural  revela- 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  professing  to  accept  supernatural 
revelation,  unduly  depress,  under  pretence  of  explaining  it, 
and  reduce  the  mysteries  of  faith  to  mere  propositions  of  phi- 
losophy. This  last  is  the  error  of  the  Eclectic  school.  It 
professes  to  accept  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  but  that,  in  ac- 
cepting, it  explains  them  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  do  what 
it  professes.  It  is  this  which  deceives  us.  We  read  its  pro- 
ductions. We  find  all  the  consecrated  terms  of  faith,  b  name 
at  least,  all  the  dogmas  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  can  insist  upon 
our  believing,  and  we  do  not  readily  see  what  is  wanting.  All 
is  explained  ;  all  seems  perfectly  clear  and  easy  ;  we  are  en- 
raptured, and  exclaim.  All  hail,  glorious  and  triumphant  philoso- 
phy !  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  look  a  litde  deeper,  to 
penetrate  a  little  below  the  surface,  we  discover,  that,  if  we 
have  the  orthodox  terms,  we  have  by  no  means  the  orthodox 
sense.  The  proposition,  we  took  to  be  the  dogma  of  faith, 
turns  out  to  be  merely  a  proposition  of  philosophy,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery  to  be  simply  its  rejection.  The 
Christianity  we  seemed  to  have  grasped  with  a  firm  hold,  and 
which  we  felt  so  able  to  demonstrate,  proves  to  be  merely  a 
cold  speculation  and  a  chilling  infidelity. 

The  Eclectic  school  falls  into  a  fatal  error,  — that  of  assuming 
that  religion  and  philosophy  do  not  differ  as  to  their  matter j  but 
only  as  to  their  form.  Faith  is  the  truth,  but  the  truth  envel- 
oped ;  philosophy  is  the  same  truth,  but  developed.  This  is 
M.  Cousin's  doctrine  ;  it  was  also  M.  Joufiroy's.  But  as  the 
truth  developed  and  possessed  in  the  clear  light  of  philosophy 
is  much  superior  to  truth  enveloped  in  the  mystic  folds  of  faith, 
so  philosophy  is  superior  to  religion.  Yet,  as  all  cannot  rise  to 
this  clear  vision,  or  obtain  the  transcendent  lucidity  of  the 
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Eclectic  philosophy,  so  philosophy,  with  a  generous  condescen- 
sion, a  noble  pity  for  human  weakness,  deigns  to  take  religion 
under  its  protection,  and  to  extend  the  hand  to  the  ignorant 
oiasses  who  are  still  enveloped  in  its  folds  !  Thus,  M.  Jouffroy 
contends  that  Christianity  must  needs  recoil  before  the  advance 
of  philosophy,  and  finally  disappear,  when  all  the  world  be- 
come philosophers.  No  doubt,  faith  loses  itself  where  vision 
begins,  but  the  error  is  in  assuming  that  faith  embraces  no  mat- 
ters which  transcend  the  reach  of  philosophy.  The  matter  of 
faith  and  philosophy  is  not  one  and  the  same.  The  matter  of 
philosophy  is  what  is  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason ; 
the  matter  of  faith  is  that  portion  of  universal  truth  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  which  is  intrinsically  inevident  to 
reason.  Fides  est  credere  quod  non  vides^  says  St.  Augustine  : 
Faith  is,  to  believe  that  which  you  see  not ; — or,  as  says  the 
blessed  Apostle  Paul,  ^^  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  conviction  of  things  which  appear  not, — ^rgumentum 
non  apparetUtum."  (Heb.  xi.  1.)  The  matter  of  faith,  then, 
is  not  ihe  matter  of  philosophy,  but  transcends  it,  and  is  that 
before  which  philosophy  must  bow  down  and  worship. 

M.  Cousin  is  right  in  representing  faith  as  obscure,  but 
wrong  in  predicating  this  obscurity  of  the  form  under  which  its 
matter  is  apprehended.  He  is  wholly  mistaken,  when  he  makes 
faith  the  enthusiastic  perception  of  truth,  clothing  itself  in  the 

Eicturesque  forms  of  poetry,  and  expressing  itself  only  in  the 
ymn  and  the  chant.  It  is  not  faith,  but  devotion  consequent 
upon  faith,  that  demands  sacred  hymns  and  chants.  The 
dogmas  of  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Credoj  are  expressed  in 
forms  as  clear,  as  precise,  as  exact,  as  sober,  as  philosophy 
herself  can  aspire  to.  The  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Incarnation,  ot  Transubstantiation,  as  formal  propositions  to 
be  believed,  are  as  simple  and  as  intelligible  as  the  proposition, 
two  and  two  make  four.  They  are,  no  doubt,  great  and  impen- 
etrable mysteries  ;  but  the  mystery  is  not  in  the  form,  but  in  the 
matter, — not  in  the  expression,  but  in  the  thought.  This  single 
fact  overthrows  the  whole  Eclectic  theory  concerning  divine 
revelation  and  the  difference  between  religion  and  philosophy. 

The  Eclectic  school,  the  modern  German  schools,  and  even 
our  liberal  Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  reject 
all  supernatural  revelation,  in  believing  themselves  able  to  ex- 
plain Its  mysteries.  To  explain,  in  the  sense  these  understand 
It,  is  to  make  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason.  They 
wish  to  explain  the  mysteries,  that  is,  to  find  in  them  some 
intrinsic  evidence  of  their  truth,  so  that  they  may  believe  them 
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and  therefore  of  the  ministry,  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of 
unity  of  faith.  Unity  of  the  body  teaching — Ecclesia  docens — 
becomes  as  necessary  as  unity  of  the  body  believing  —  Ecclesia 
credens.  As  unity  of  faith,  according  to  the  Bishop  himself,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  unity  of  the 
ministerial  authority  is  necessary  to  the  being  as  well  as  to  the 
order  of  the  Church.  Any  split  or  division  in  the  ministerial 
authority  is  as  much  a  schism  in  the  Church  as  a  split  or  divis- 
ion in  the  faith  believed. 

If  these  considerations  deserve  any  weight,  —  and  we  hold 
them  to  be  conclusive,  —  the  unity  of  the  Church  under  a  diver- 
sity of  ecclesiastical  governments  is  impossible.  It  cannot 
coexist  with  a  divided  authority.  As  well  might  we  say  that  a 
state  can  exist  as  a  single  state  under  two  distinct,  separate, 
and  independent  governments.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which 
our  Anglican  divines  seem  to  us  to  split.  They  all  profess  to 
believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  but  they  all  assume  tliat  its 
unity  may  be,  and  is,  retained  under  distinct,  diverse,  and  inde- 
pendent governments.  Hence,  they  call  their  Church  —  which, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  as  isolated  and  mdependent  as  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  itself —  "  a  branch  "  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  and,  with  a  marvellous  simplicity,  speak  of  it 
as  ^^  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church."  A  branch  is  in« 
complete  in  itself ;  but  the  Anglican  Church,  if  a  Church  at  all, 
is  not  incomplete  in  itself.  It  claims  to  be  an  independent 
body,  and  participates  in  the  authority  of  no  other  body  ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  any  other  body  for  its  life  or  any  portion  of 
its  life.  It  is  therefore  false  and  absurd  to  call  it  a  branch.  It 
is  no  branch.  It  is  the  whole  tree,  or  no  part  of  it.  It  is  an 
island  Church,  and  nowhere  joined  to  the  continent.  Can 
these  divines  fail  to  perceive  this  ?  Alas  !  when  one  has 
strayed  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  lost  the  path 
which  leads  to  it,  there  is  apparently  no  absurdity  too  gross  for 
him  to  believe,  no  truth  too  obvious  and  palpable  for  him  to 
overlook.  So  we  doubt  not  but  our  Anglicati  divines  honestly 
belieye  their  Church  is  a  branchy  although  there  is  never  a 
trunk  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  —  their  Church  a  member,  al- 
though there  is  never  a  body  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

It  is  this  false  view  of  unity,  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  under 
a  diversity  and  independence  of  government,  that  has  led  Bishop 
Hopkins  to  contend,  in  these  Lectures,  that  individuals  are  free 
to  select  what  Church  they  will  join.  Strange  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  is  compatible  with  the  (existence  of  different 
Churches  and  different  communions,  and  allows  it  to  be  a  mat- 
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ter  of  at  least  comparative  indifference  which  one  a  man  joins  ; 
just  as  if  a  man  can  be  saved  in  any  other  communion  than  that 
of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  !  We  own 
individuals  are  free  to  join  the  Church,  or  to  unite  wjth  such  one 
of  the  sects  as  they  choose,  but  only  as  a  man  is  free  to  choose 
life,  or  death  ;  and  so  would  the  Bishop  himself  say,  if  he  only 
clearly  perceived  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
out  of  unity  there  is  no  life. 

But  the  Bishop  can  justify  the  Reformers  in  seceding  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  only  on  condition  of  its 
having  ceased  to  be  the  communion  of  Christ ;  for  to  secede 
from  a  Church  which  is  in  communion  with  Christ  is  to  secede 
from  Christ  himself.  Now,  will  he  deny  that  salvation  is  pos* 
sible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Will  he  deny  that  it 
was  possible  in  that  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  then  what  it  had 
been  for  many  ages  before,  and  what  it  is  now.  It  embraced 
at  that  epoch,  and  had  for  many  ages,  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  If  we  say  that  salvation  is  not  possible  in  its  com- 
munion, we  pronounce  a  fearful  sentence  on  the  millions  who 
lived  and  died  in  its  communion  prior  to  the  Reformation,  as 
upon  the  many  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  in  its  com- 
munion since.  But  the  Bishop  will  not  say  this  ;  Protestants 
generally  do  not  say  it.  Were  they  to  say  it,  what  should  we  say 
of  the  piety  of  our  English  ancestors  ?  England  herself  was 
converted  from  heathenism  by  missionaries  from  this  very 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  she  has  not,  we  believe,  a  saint  in  her 
calendar,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  period  of  her  communion 
with  Rome.  It  was  during  that  period  that  all  that  makes  her 
glory  took  its  rise.  Then  were  founded  her  institutions  of 
learning  ;  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  her  real  national 
greatness.  Then  was  she  renowned  for  her  piety,  and  her 
land  was  filled  with  the  pure,  faithful,  self-denying  servants  oi 
God.  Shall  we  say  that  all  her  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors 
have  gone  to  hell  ?  Of  course  not.  No  Protestant  really 
doubts  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Roman  communion, 
and  the  Bishop  does  not  himself  seem  to  think  that  communion 
with  Rome  endangers  salvation.  In  his  first  Lecture  he  plainly 
recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  still  having  all  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Church  of  God.  He  concedes  her 
orthodoxy  and  her  catholicity.  He  does  not  even  seek  to 
unchurch  her.  He  admits  her  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
states,  that  the  question  was  not,  whether  she  was  Catholic  or 
not,  but  whether  she  had  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  title  of 
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and  therefore  of  the  ministry^  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of 
unity  of  faith.  Unity  of  the  body  teaching — Ecclesia  docens — 
becomes  as  necessary  as  unity  of  the  body  believing  —  Ecclesia 
credens.  As  unity  of  faith,  according  to  the  Bishop  himself,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  unity  of  the 
ministerial  authority  is  necessary  to  the  being  as  well  as  to  the 
order  of  the  Church.  Any  split  or  division  in  the  ministerial 
authority  is  as  much  a  schism  in  the  Church  as  a  split  or  divis- 
ion in  the  faith  believed. 

If  these  considerations  deserve  any  weight,  —  and  we  hold 
them  to  be  conclusive,  —  the  unity  of  the  Church  under  a  diver- 
sity of  ecclesiastical  governments  is  impossible.  It  cannot 
coexist  with  a  divided  authority.  As  well  might  we  say  that  a 
state  can  exist  as  a  single  state  under  two  distinct,  separate, 
and  independent  governments.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which 
our  Anglican  divines  seem  to  us  to  split.  They  all  profess  to 
believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  but  they  all  assume  that  its 
unity  may  be,  and  is,  retained  under  distmct,  diverse,  and  inde- 
pendent governments.  Hence,  they  call  their  Church  —  which, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  as  isolated  and  independent  as  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  itself —  ^'  a  branch  "  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  and,  with  a  marvellous  simplicity,  speak  of  it 
as  ^^  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church."  A  branch  is  in- 
complete in  itself ;  but  the  Anglican  Church,  if  a  Church  at  all, 
is  not  incomplete  in  itself.  It  claims  to  be  an  independent 
body,  and  participates  in  the  authority  of  no  other  body  ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  any  other  body  for  its  life  or  any  portion  of 
its  life.  It  is  therefore  false  and  absurd  to  call  it  a  branch.  It 
is  no  branch.  It  is  the  whole  tree,  or  no  part  of  it.  It  is  an 
island  Church,  and  nowhere  joined  to  the  continent.  Can 
these  divines  fail  to  perceive  this  ?  Alas  !  when  one  has 
strayed  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  lost  the  path 
which  leads  to  it,  there  is  apparently  no  absurdity  too  gross  for 
him  to  believe,  no  truth  too  obvious  and  palpable  for  him  to 
overlook.  So  we  doubt  not  but  our  Anglican  divines  honestly 
belieye  their  Church  is  a  branchy  although  there  is  never  a 
trunk  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  —  their  Church  a  member^  al- 
though there  is  never  a  body  of  which  it  is  a  member. 

It  is  this  false  view  of  unity,  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  under 
a  diversity  and  independence  of  government,  that  has  led  Bishop 
Hopkins  to  contend,  in  these  Lectures,  that  individuals  are  free 
to  select  what  Church  they  will  join.  Strange  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  is  compatible  with  the  (existence  of  different 
Churches  and  different  communions,  and  allows  it  to  be  a  mat- 
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ter  of  at  least  coinparatiFe  indifference  which  one  a  man  joins  ; 
just  as  if  a  man  can  be  saved  in  any  other  communion  than  that 
of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  !  We  own 
individuals  are  free  to  join  the  Church,  or  to  unite  wjth  such  one 
of  the  sects  as  they  choose,  but  only  as  a  man  is  free  to  choose 
life,  or  death  ;  and  so  would  the  Bishop  himself  say,  if  he  only 
clearly  perceived  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
out  of  unity  there  is  no  life. 

But  the  Bishop  can  justify  the  Reformers  in  seceding  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  only  on  condition  of  its 
having  ceased  to  be  the  communion  of  Christ ;  for  to  secede 
from  a  Church  which  is  in  communion  with  Christ  is  to  secede 
from  Christ  himself.  Now,  will  he  deny  that  salvation  is  pos- 
sible in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Will  he  deny  that  it 
was  possible  in  that  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  then  what  it  had 
been  for  many  ages  before,  and  what  it  is  now.  It  embraced 
at  that  epoch,  and  had  for  many  ages,  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  If  we  say  that  salvation  is  not  possible  in  its  com- 
munion, we  pronounce  a  fearful  sentence  on  the  millions  who 
lived  and  died  in  its  communion  prior  to  the  Reformation,  as 
upon  the  many  millions  who  have  lived  and  died  in  its  com- 
munion since.  But  the  Bishop  will  not  say  this  ;  Protestants 
generally  do  not  say  it.  Were  they  to  say  it,  what  should  we  say 
of  the  piety  of  our  English  ancestors  ?  England  herself  was 
converted  from  heathenism  by  missionaries  from  this  very 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  she  has  not,  we  believe,  a  saint  in  her 
calendar,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  period  of  her  communion 
with  Rome.  It  was  during  that  period  that  all  that  makes  her 
glory  took  its  rise.  Then  were  founded  her  institutions  of 
learning  ;  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  her  real  national 
greatness.  Then  was  she  renowned  for  her  piety,  and  her 
land  was  filled  with  the  pure,  faithful,  self-denying  servants  of 
God.  Shall  we  say  that  all  her  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors 
have  gone  to  hell  ?  Of  course  not.  No  Protestant  really 
doubts  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Roman  communion, 
and  the  Bishop  does  not  himself  seem  to  think  that  communion 
with  Rome  endangers  salvation.  In  his  first  Lecture  he  plainly 
recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  still  having  all  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Church  of  God.  He  concedes  her 
orthodoxy  and  her  catholicity.  He  does  not  even  seek  to 
unchurch  her.  He  admits  her  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
states,  that  the  question  was  not,  whether  she  was  Catholic  or 
not,  but  whether  she  had  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  title  of 
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Catholicity.  "  The  Church  of  Rome,"  he  says,  (p.  6,) 
^^  claimed  the  exclusive  title  of  Catholic,  and  branded  ail  with- 
out her  pale  as  cut  off  from  Christ  as  heretics,  as  guilty  of 
mortal  sin.  The  Reformers  denied  that  she  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  name  of  Catholic."  That  is,  the  Reformers  ad- 
mitted her  to  be  Catholic,  but  contended  that  they  were  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  she,  and  perhaps  more  so  ;  because,  as  they 
alleged,  they  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  Church  in  primi- 
tive times. 

Now,  if  he  concedes  salvation  to  be  possible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  concedes  her  to  contain  in  herself  all  that 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  Belief  in  the  true  orthodox  faith  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  all  roust  admit;  for  '^  without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God,"  and  '^  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  condenmed."  Then  the  Roman  Catholic  has  the  true 
orthodox  faith,  and  this  the  Bishop  also  seems  to  admit.  Then 
the  Reformers  had  no  reason  to  secede  from  her  on  account  of 
any  supposed  corruptions  of  the  faith.  But  if  salvation  was 
possible  in  her  bosom,  she  must  have  been  in  communion  with 
Christ ;  for  '^  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  But  if  she  was  in  com- 
munion with  Christ,  she  was  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  as  the 
Church  is  but  one  communion,  she  and  such  particular  Church- 
es as  were  in  communion  with  her  were  the  only  Church 
and  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  To  separate  from  her  com- 
munion, then,  was  to  separate  from  the  communion  of  Christ. 
The  Reformers  did  separate  from  her  communion,  and  there- 
fore separated  from  the  communion  of  Christ,  and  were  schis- 
matics. No  man  can  be  saved,  unless  he  abide  in  the  commun- 
ion of  Christ.  The  Reformers  did  not  abide  in  his  communion. 
We  leave  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the  Bishop  himself. 

Here  is  the  necessary  conclusion,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  as 
it  is  and  must  be,  that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  is  a  terrible  conclusion,  and  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  talk  so  loudly  and  arrogantly 
of  the  "  corruptions,"  "  errors,"  and  "  usurpations  of  modern 
Rome  " ;  especially  of  those  who  form  Protestant  leagues  and 
missionary  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  benighted  Papists 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  It  wiU  be  well  for  them  to  look 
at  their  own  foundation.  They  must  muster  courage  enough 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, or  else  admit  that  salvation  is  not  possible  in  their  own. 
If  they  conclude  to  deny  that  salvation  is  possible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  we  wiU  thank  them  to  agree  in  which  of 
their  own  party-colored  communions  it  is  possible. 
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But  what !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  in  these  various 
Protestant  sects  can  be  saved  ?  We  mean  to  say  that  no  man 
can  be  saved  who  is  not  actually  or  virtually  in  the  Church 
which  is  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  in  communion  with  him,  Protestant  sects  are  not,  for 
they  are  not  in  communion  with  it.  That  individuals  who  are 
outwardly  in  Protestant  sects  may  be  saved,  we  do  not  deny  ; 
because  they  may  be  there  through  invincible  ignorance,  but 
would  not  be  there,  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  unite  with  the 
true  Church.  God  does  not  exact  impossibilities.  Where  the 
deed  is  impossible,  he  takes  the  will  for  the  deed.  All  who 
believe  the  orthodox  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved, 
and  have  the  desire  and  intention  which  would  accept  the  Cath- 
olic Church  were  it  presented,  will  be  saved  ;  but  not  because 
they  are  in  this  or  that  sectarian  communion,  but  because  they 
are  virtually,  in  voto  animique  dispositione^  out  of  it,  and  in 
the  Catholic  communion. 

There  are  various  other  matters  in  these  Lectures,  on  which 
we  should  like  to  remark  ;  but  we  pass  them  oyer,  because  we 
have  in  the  present  article  wished  to  conBae  ourselves  to  a 
single  point.  We  think  we  have  shown,  that,  on  the  grounds 
assumed  by  the  Bishop,  the  British  Reformers  are  not  cleared 
of  the  charge  of  schism.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  he  has  brought 
forward  nothing  which  takes  their  secession  out  of  the  category 
of  schism,  or  in  the  least  removes  the  presumption  we  began 
by  saying  is  against  them.  Till  this  is  done,  the  Catholic 
Church  stands  secure  in  her  ancient  possession,  and  has  no 
occasion  to  enter  upon  the  defence  of  her  title.  We  leave, 
therefore,  the  question  of  the  Reformers,  till  a  champion  comes 
forward  with  some  solid  principle  on  which  their  defence  may 
be  grounded. 


Art.  hi.  —  Cours  de  Droit  JVb/urei,  professe  a  la  Faculte 
des  Lettres  de  Paris,  par  M.  Tho.  Jouffboy.  Premiere 
Partie.  Prolegamenes  au  Droit  J^aturel.  Paris.  1835. 
8vo.     2  Tomes. 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Channing,  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Ellery 
Channing,  published  by  ^lr.  Ripley  in  his  Specimens  of  For- 
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eign  Standard  Literature^  and  adopted  as  a  text-book  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  read  by  many  among  us,  been  favorably  noticed  by  sev- 
eral of  our  leading  journals,  and  is,  probably,  as  well  known 
and  as  highly  esteemed  in  our  community  as  similar  works  on 
similar  subjects  generally  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be. 

We  ourselves  were  the  first  to  bring  the  work  to  the  notice 
of  the  American  public,  by  a  favorable  review  of  it  inserted  in 
The  Christian  Examiner^  for  September,  1837.  We  then 
estimated  the  work  very  highly,  and  regarded  it  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  moral  science.  As  such  we  spoke  of  it ;  as  such 
we  commended  it ;  we  honestly  believed  that  it  had  solved  the 
great  ethical  problems,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  construc- 
tion, on  the  law  of  nature  as  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  of 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  ediics,  which  would 
endure  as  long  as  human  nature  should  remain  unaltered.  Our 
review  of  the  work,  and  the  commendatory  terms  in  which  we 
have  on  several  occasions  spoken  of  it,  have,  no  doubt,  con* 
tributed  somewhat  to  the  favorable  reception  it  has  found  in 
our  community  ^  and  we  therefore  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
assign  at  least  some  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  finally  oper- 
ated to  change  our  views  of  it,  and  to  induce  us  to  reject  its 
principal  doctrines  as  insufficient,  false^  or  mischievous. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  we  should  have  approved  this  work 
at  the  time  we  did,  for  it  issued  from  a  school  of  philosophy  to 
which  we  were  then  attached  ;  but  nothing  seems  to  us  more 
unaccountable,  now,  than  the  confidence  and  warmth  with  which 
we  received  the  teachings  of  that  school,  of  which  M .  JoufiTroy, 
if  not  one  of  the  founders,  was  at  least  one  of  its  most  distiu' 
guished  disciples,  — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  fact,  that  they  were 
also  received  by  some  of  our  friends,  well  qualified  by  age, 
experience,  attainments,  and  natural  ability  to  be  our  masters. 
Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  we  regarded  the  Eclectic  school 
as  a  glorious  school,  and  counted  it  our  highest  felicity  to  be 
recognized  by  its  master,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  as  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Many  amongst  us,  indeed,  opposed  it,  but,  unhappily, 
in  bad  temper,  or  on  untenable  grounds  ;  and  their  opposition 
tended  only  to  confirm  our  confidence,  increase  our  admiration, 
and  inflame  our  devotion.  But  since  the  novelty  has  worn  ofiT, 
and  we  have  had  leisure  to  recover  our  self-possession,  and  to 
look,  with  an  undazzled  eye,  the  school  calmly  and  steadily  in 
the  face,  we  have  found  it  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  utterly 
unable  to  solve  a  single  important  problem.  It  throws  no  light 
on  any  of  the  dark  passages  of  human  nature,  gives  no  satisfac- 
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toiy  explanation  of  the  past  history  of  our  race,  presents  no 
consistent  theory  of  the  universe,  and  furnishes  no  solution  of 
our  future  destiny.  All  too  late  for  our  personal  credit  as  a 
philosopher  have  we  discovered  this  ;  for  all  too  late  for  our 
credit  as  a  philosopher,  though  we  hope  not  all  too  late  to  make 
sure  of  our  destiny  as  a  man,  have  we  discovered  that  phi- 
losophy, separated  from  supernatural  revelation,  is  unable  to 
solve  any  of  the  great  problems  of  man  or  the  universe. 

Philosophy,  taken  strictly,  is  science  deducing  conclusions 
from  principles  obtained  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  and  can 
arrive  at  no  conclusion  which  is  valid  beyond  the  range  of  natu- 
ral reason.  But  all  the  great  problems  of  man  and  the  universe 
lie  beyond  this  range,  and  therefore,  if  solved  at  all,  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  revelation.  When  we 
discovered  this  fact,  we  enlarged  our  definition  of  philosophy, 
and  defined  it  science  deducing  conclusions  from  principles 
obtained  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  In  this  sense  the 
word  philosophy  is  used  in  all  our  writings  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  But  in  this  sense  philosophy  is  made  to  embrace 
not  only  philosophy  properly  so  called,  but  theology  also. 
This  usage  of  the  word  is  unauthorized,  is  unnecessary,  and 
tends  to  generate  confusion.  Moreover,  there  is  a  science  of 
man  and  the  universe,  and  even  of  the  Author  of  man  and  the 
universe,  deduced  from  principles  furnished  by  natural  reason, 
and  distinct  from  theology,  which  is  very  true,  and  very  impor- 
tant. This  science,  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  has  received 
the  name  of  philosophy.  This  is  its  proper  name,  and  this 
name  it  should  be  permitted  to  bear. 

In  defining  philosophy  to  be  science  deducing  its  conclusions 
from  natural  reason  alone,  and  in  declaring  it  impotent  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  the  universe,  we  say  nothing  against 
reason,  and  imply  no  distrust  of  reason.  We  merely  say,  what 
all  know  to  be  true,  that  reason  has  its  bounds,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pass.  All  our  faculties  are  good,  and  were  given  us 
to  be  exercised.  Reason  is  man's  distinguishing  characteristic. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  animal  world.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  absurd  to  forbid  him  to  exercise  his  reason, 
the  faculty  which  ennobles  him  and  gives  him  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  deny  to  man  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  reason,  or  if  we  were  even  to  distrust  it,  we 
should  deny  to  him  the  possibility  of  having  any  well  grounded 
faith,  — indeed,  of  having  any  faith  at  all.  For,  though  faith 
itself  is  never  taken  on  the  authority  of  reason,  but  on  the 
veracity  of  God,  who  reveals  it,  yet  the  motives  of  credibil- 
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ity  are  all  addressed  to  reason,  and  reason  judges  supremely 
whether  the  witness  for  God  be  worthy  of  credit  or  not.  All 
we  ask  is,  that  reason  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  province,  and 
that  men  do  not  attempt  to  do  by  reason  what  they  cannot  do 
by  it. 

The  error  of  philosophers  is  not  in  their  using  reason,  but  in 
using  it  unreasonably,  —  in  fancying  that  by  its  aid  alone  they 
can  discover  the  true  end  of  man,  and  determine  the  rules 
according  to  which  he  should  conduct  his  life  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  imagining  that  philosophy  may  supersede  revelation 
by  taking  cognizance  of  the  same  matters.  Our  modem  philos- 
ophers, on  the  one  hand,  magnify  beyond  all  reason  the  power 
oi  reason,  and  imagine  they  obtain  results  from  it  which  they 
obtain  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  supernatural  revela- 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  professing  to  accept  supernatural 
revelation,  unduly  depress,  under  pretence  of  explaining  it, 
and  reduce  the  mysteries  of  faith  to  mere  propositions  of  phi- 
losophy. This  last  is  the  error  of  the  Eclectic  school.  It 
professes  to  accept  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  but  that,  in  ac- 
cepting, it  explains  them  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  do  what 
it  professes.  It  is  this  which  deceives  us.  We  read  its  pro- 
ductions. We  find  all  the  consecrated  terms  of  faith,  in  name 
at  least,  all  the  dogmas  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  can  insist  upon 
our  believing,  and  we  do  not  readily  see  what  is  wanting.  All 
is  explained  ;  all  seems  perfectly  clear  and  ea^  ;  we  are  en- 
raptured, and  exclaim.  All  hail,  glorious  and  triumphant  philoso- 
phy !  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  look  a  litUe  deeper,  to 
Eenetrate  a  little  below  the  surface,  we  discover,  that,  if  we 
ave  the  orthodox  terms,  we  have  by  no  means  the  orthodox 
sense.  The  proposition,  we  took  to  be  the  dogma  of  faith, 
turns  out  to  be  merely  a  proposition  of  philosophy,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery  to  be  simply  its  rejection.  The 
Christianity  we  seemed  to  have  grasped  with  a  firm  hold,  and 
which  we  felt  so  able  to  demonstrate,  proves  to  be  merely  a 
cold  speculation  and  a  chilling  infidelity. 

The  Eclectic  school  falls  into  a  fatal  error,  — that  of  assuming 
that  religion  and  philosophy  do  not  differ  as  to  their  tnatterj  but 
only  as  to  their  form.  Faith  is  the  truth,  but  the  truth  envel- 
oped ;  philosophy  is  the  same  truth,  but  developed.  This  is 
M.  Cousin's  doctrine  ;  it  was  also  M.  Jouffroy's.  But  as  the 
truth  developed  and  possessed  in  the  clear  light  of  philosophy 
is  much  superior  to  truth  enveloped  in  the  mystic  folds  of  faith, 
so  philosophy  is  superior  to  religion.  Yet,  as  all  cannot  rise  to 
this  clear  vision,  or  obtain  the  transcendent  lucidity  of  the 
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Eclectic  philosophy,  so  philosophy,  with  a  generous  condescen- 
sion, a  noble  pity  for  human  weakness,  deigns  to  take  religion 
under  its  protection,  and  to  extend  the  hand  to  the  ignorant 
masses  who  are  still  enveloped  in  its  folds  !  Thus,  M.  Joufiroy 
contends  that  Christianity  must  needs  recoil  before  the  advance 
of  philosophy,  and  finally  disappear,  when  all  the  world  be- 
come philosophers.  No  doubt,  faith  loses  itself  where  vision 
begins,  but  the  error  is  in  assuming  that  faith  embraces  no  mat- 
ters which  transcend  the  reach  of  philosophy.  The  matter  of 
faith  and  philosophy  is  not  one  and  the  same.  The  matter  of 
philosophy  is  what  is  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason ; 
the  matter  of  faith  is  that  portion  of  universal  truth  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  which  is  intrinsically  inevident  to 
reason.  Fides  est  credere  quod  fion  vides^  says  St.  Augustine  : 
Faith  is,  to  believe  that  which  you  see  not ; — or,  as  says  the 
blessed  Apostle  Paul,  ^^  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  conviction  of  things  which  appear  not,  —  ^rgumentum 
non  apparentium,^^  (Heb.  xi.  1.)  The  matter  of  faith,  then, 
is  not  the  matter  of  phik>sophy,  but  transcends  it,  and  is  that 
before  which  philosophy  must  bow  down  and  worship. 

M.  Cousin  is  right  in  representing  faith  as  obscure,  but 
wrong  in  predicating  this  obscurity  of  the  form  under  which  its 
matter  is  apprehended.  He  is  wholly  mistaken,  when  he  makes 
faith  the  enthusiastic  perception  of  truth,  clothing  itself  in  the 
picturesque  forms  of  poetry,  and  expressing  itself  only  in  the 
hymn  and  the  chant.  It  is  not  faith,  but  devotion  consequent 
upon  faith,  that  demands  sacred  hymns  and  chants.  The 
dogmas  of  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Credoj  are  expressed  in 
forms  as  clear,  as  precise,  as  exact,  as  sober,  as  philosophy 
herself  can  aspire  to.  The  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  Transubstantiation,  as  formal  propositions  to 
be  believed,  are  as  simple  and  as  intelligible  as  the  proposition, 
two  and  two  make  four.  They  are,  no  doubt,  great  and  impen- 
etrable mysteries  ;  but  the  mystery  is  not  in  the  form,  but  in  the 
matter, — not  in  the  expression,  but  in  the  thought.  This  single 
fact  overthrows  the  whole  Eclectic  theory  concerning  divine 
revelation  and  the  difference  between  religion  and  philosophy. 

The  Eclectic  school,  the  modern  German  schools,  and  even 
our  liberal  Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  reject 
all  supernatural  revelation,  in  believing  themselves  able  to  ex- 
plain Its  mysteries.  To  explain,  in  the  sense  these  understand 
It,  is  to  make  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason.  They 
wish  to  explain  the  mysteries,  that  is,  to  find  in  them  some 
intrinsic  evidence  of  their  truth,  so  that  they  may  believe  them 
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without  being  obliged  to  take  them  on  the  authority  of  Him  who 
reveals  them.  But  nothing  can  be  made  intrinsically  evident 
to  reason,  whose  intrinsic  truth  transcends  reason,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  is  not  naturally  knowable  by  reason.  The 
contents  of  supernatural  revelation  are  matters  whose  intrinsic 
truth  transcends  natural  reason.  For  if  not,  they  would  not 
need  to  be  supematurally  revealed,  and  we  should  have  with 
supernatural  revelation  no  more  than  we  might  have  without  it. 
Consequently,  the  contents  of  supernatural  revelation,  or  the 
matter  revealed,  are  necessarily  inexplicable  to  natural  reason, 
and  therefore  the  attempt  to  explain  its  mysteries  is  only  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  they  are  not  matters  supematurally  re* 
vealed. 

A  supernatural  revelation  must  necessarily  contain  mysteries. 
A  mystery  is  something  whose  intrinsic  truth  is  inevident  to 
natural  reason,  and  therefore  inexplicable  to  natural  reason.  A 
pretended  revelation,  containing  no  mysteries,  would  be  proved 
at  once  not  to  be  supernatural,  because  it  would  be  all  explica- 
ble to  natural  reason.  It  might  be  true,  we  grant ;  but  its  truth 
would  be  truth  pertaining  to  the  natural  order,  not  to  the  super- 
natural order.  The  simple  question  is.  Has  God  made  us  a 
revelation  of  truths  of  the  supernatural  order  ?  If  not,  we  are 
left  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  divine  reve- 
lation. If  he  has,  then  these  truths  must  needs  be  mysteries, 
intrinsically  inevident,  though  extrinsically  evident;  that  is, 
evident,  not  because  we  apprehend  their  internal  reasonableness 
and  truth,  but  because  the  authority  of  God  revealing  them  is 
ample  warrant  of  their  truth.  We  do  not,  in  saying  that  they 
are  intrinsically  inevident,  say  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
them.  Far  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  be- 
lieve on  the  veracity  of  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived ;  nothing,  in  fact,  would  be  more  unreasonable  than 
not  to  believe  God  on  his  word.  Our  philosophers  and  liberal 
Christians,  then,  instead  of  seeking  to  explain  the  mysteries, 
should  ask  rather  if  God  has  revealed  them,  or  if  we  have  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  believing  that  he  has  revealed  them.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  the  internal  reasonableness  of  the  doc- 
trine to  the  fact  of  revelation,  but  we  must  conclude  from  the 
fact  of  revelation  to  the  internal  reasonableness. 

The  pretended  explanation  of  a  real  mystery  is  never  its 
explanation,  but  always  its  rejection.  This  is  evident  from 
the  language  of  our  liberal  Christians  themselves.  They  are 
great  in  explaining  the  mysteries.  After  philosophizing  awhile 
on  a  mystery,  they  seize,  as  they  imagine,  its  real  significance, 
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and  exclaim,  ^^See^  all  the  world  has  been  wondering  away 
about  this  for  eighteen  centuries.  And  yet  it  means  only  this." 
But  what  have  they  in  reality  done  ?  Why,  they  have  merely 
pared  the  mystery  down,  fitted  it  to  the  narrow  apertures  of 
their  own  minds,  and  called  this  explaining  it,  comprehending 
it !  It  becomes  under  then:  process  a  mighty  little  affair,  and 
they  have  reason  to  wonder  that  the  world  should  have  made 
so  much  ado  about  it.  So  they  go  through  with  all  the  myste- 
ries of  faith,  one  after  another,  and  having  eliminated  all  that 
is  mysterious  in  them,  that  is,  all  that  rises  above  the  natural 
order,  they  call  what  remains  liberal  Christianity,  rational 
religion,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  enlightened  age, ' — just 
what  it  demands  to  recall  it  to  faith,  and  to  save  it  from  the 
terrible  scourge  of  infidelity ! 

All  this  comes  from  assuming  that  the  matter  of  faith  and 
philosophy  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  faith  and  philosophy 
differ  only  as  to  their  form.  The  matter  of  both  is  assumed 
to  belong  to  the  natural  order,  and  hence  philosophy  is  able  to 
strip  from  faith  its  mysterious  robes,  and  present  its  naked  truth 
to  the  natural  understanding.  Delusion  all !  Philosophy  con- 
cerns solely  truths  naturally  cognoscible,  and  faith,  truths  only 
supernaturally  cognoscible,  and  of  course,  till  we  are  super- 
naturally  elevated  to  see  them  in  themselves,  intrinsically  inev- 
ident.  There  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with  this  fact.  We  either 
believe  such  truths  on  the  authority  of  God's  word  duly  ac- 
credited, or  we  do  not  believe  them  at  all.  It  is  idle,  then,  to 
think  of  bringing  men  to  faith  in  Chrisdanity  by  attempting  to 
divest  Christianity  of  its  mysteries.  We  do  not,  by  such  a 
process,  convert  the  unbeliever  to  the  gospel,  but  the  gospel 
to  the  unbeliever,  as  we  ourselves  did  in  our  Charles  Elwood^ 
or  the  Infidel  Converted.  Our  liberal  Christians  make  a  sad 
mistake.  They  find  men,  perverted  by  a  false  philosophy, 
rejecting  the  gospel  because  they  will  not  believe  what  is  not 
intrinsically  evident  to  their  natural  reason ;  and  instead  of 
undertaking  to  prove  to  them  that  God  has  reaUy  revealed  these 
mysteries  which  they  refuse  to  believe,  and  that  nothing  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  believe  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived,  they  foolishly,  not  to  say  impiously,  set  to  work 
to  prove  that  these  mysteries  are  at  bottom  no  mysteries, 
and  that  the  gospel  contains  nothing  which  transcends  reason, 
or  whose  internal  reasonableness  and  truth  are  not  obvious 
even  to  an  ordinary  understanding.  They  may,  indeed,  in  this 
way,  adapt  Christianity  to  the  age,  but  not  to  the  toants  of  the 
age.     They  conform  to  the  infidelity  and  corruptions  of  the  age, 
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instead  of  resisting  them.  They  deceive  themselves,  if  they 
think  they  are  promoting  faith  in  our  holy  religion  by  laboring 
to  bring  its  teachings  wiihin  the  scope  of  human  philosophy. 
They  but  lessen  the  matter  to  be  believed,  without  augmentbg 
faith.  He  who  rejects  a  single  dogma,  because  it  appears  to 
him  unreasonable,  has  no  true  faith  in  a  single  article  ot  revela- 
tion. The  whole  of  revelation  is  unreasonable  and  incredible, 
if  you  consult  only  its  intrinsic  evidence  ;  but  in  the  last  degree 
reasonable  and  credible,  if  you  look  only  to  the  veracity  of  God 
who  makes  the  revelation,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  it.  He  who  will  not  take  God's  word  for  much 
cannot  consistendy  take  it  for  little.  He  who  will  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  it  is  incomprehensible,  is  a 
miserable  logician,  if  he  can  believe  any  doctrine  whatever, 
because  God  has  revealed  it.  This  process  of  rationalizing 
Christianity,  so  much  in  vogue  among  liberal  Christians,  does 
no  good,  gains  no  one  to  the  faith,  but  keeps  men  from  it,  and 
renders  conversions  more  difficult  and  hopeless. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Eclectic  school  in  general,  we 
may  say  of  M.  Jouffiroy  in  particular.  Yet,  personally,  we 
would  treat  M.  Jouffi'oy  with  great  tenderness.  He  was  a 
believer  before  he  became  acquainted  with  M.  Cousin  ;  and  we 
hope  he  recovered  his  faith  before  he  died,  although  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  fact.  M.  Cousin's  philosophy  perverted  his 
understanding,  destroyed  his  faith,  and  plunged  him  into  infidel- 
ity. Our  indignation  is  not  so  much  against  him  who  was  the 
unhappy  victim,  as  against  the  master  who  misled  him.  His 
ethical  system  we  reject,  because  it  is  constructed  upon  princi- 
ples derivable  solely  from  natural  reason,  and  natural  reason 
cannot  furnish  adequate  and  safe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  reality  of  the  law  of  nature  {droit 
naturel) ;  we  admit  that  ethics  is  a  science,  but  a  science  whose 
chief  fundamental  principles  must  be  borrowed  from  faith,  the 
supernatural  revelation  which  God  has  made  us.  We  believe 
God  has  made  us  a  revelation  of  truths  pertaining  to  the  super- 
natural order,  and  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
life  that  we  should  know  them.  Believing  this,  we  cannot 
believe  in  the  sufficiency  or  safety  of  rules  which  are  deduced 
from  natural  reason  alone.  If  natural  reason  could  have  suf- 
ficed for  our  guidance,  no  supernatural  revelation  would  have 
been  needed  or  made.  From  the  fact,  that  such  revelation  has 
been  made,  we  may  infer  its  necessity  ;  and  from  its  necessity, 
that  it  is  perilous  ^o  disregard  it.     We  think,  also,  that  we  are 
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able,  from  natural  reason  alone,  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency 
of  natural  reason.  If  we  mistake  not,  reason  herself  proclaims 
her  own  insufficiency,  and  affirms  the  necessity  of  something 
beyond  her  reach  to  serve  for  our  guidance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  complete  statement  of  M • 
Jouffiroy's  ethical  system  ;  we  can  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  its 
more  prominent  features,  and  this  only  so  far  as  we  propose  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  a  few  disconnected  comments.  M. 
Jouffiroy  has  rightly  seen  that  man  must  have  an  end  or  destiny 
in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  a  moral  law,  and  that  this  end  or 
destiny  must  be  known  before  we  can  proceed  to  establish  the 
rules  according  to  which  man  should  govern  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  The  first  inquiry,  then,  is,  Has  man  a  des- 
tiny? He  decides  that  he  has,  and  a  destiny  which  is  not 
accomplished  in  this  life ;  therefore  man  must  live  a  life  or  lives 
beyond  this  life.  The  second  question  is.  What  is  man's  des- 
tiny ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  great  affair.  Does 
M.  Jouffiroy  answer  it,  and  answer  it  correctly  and  adequately  i 
This  is  what  principally  concerns  us  in  our  present  remarks ; 
and  what  we  proceed  to  inquire. 

''What  distinguishes  one  being  from  another,"  says  M. 
Jouffit)y,  'Ms  organization.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  a 
plant  from  a  mineral,  an  animal  of  one  species  from  an  animal 
of  another  species.  Each  being  has  its  proper  nature,  and, 
because  it  has  its  proper  nature,  it  is  predestinated  by  that 
nature  to  a  certain  end.  If  the  end  of  the  bee,  for  instance, 
is  not  that  of  the  lion,  if  that  of  the  lion  is  not  that  of  man, 
the  sole  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  their  nature. 
Each  being,  then,  is  organized  for  a  certain  end ;  so  that  we 
may,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature,  deduce  its  desti- 
nation or  end.  The  end  of  a  being  is  what  is  called  its  good. 
There  is,  then,  an  absolute  identity  between  the  good  of  a  being 
and  its  end.  Its  good  is,  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  to  go  to  the  en$ 
for  which  it  has  been  organized." 

Man  is  created  with  a  specific  nature,  and  by  that  nature  is 

Eredestinated  to  a  certain  end,  which  is  his  good.  This  nature 
as  certain  primitive  tendencies,  which  begin  to  operate  as 
soon  as  man  begins  to  exist,  and  each  to  go  to  a  special  end, 
each  seeking  its  special  satisfaction,  which  is  its  special  good. 
The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  the  good  of  that  tendency. 
The  satisfaction  of  all  man's  tendencies,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the 
particular  satisfactions  of  all  his  tendencies  taken  separately,  is 
the  total  good  of  the  individual  man. 

These  natural  tendencies,  which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  call 
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faculties,  and  which  are  the  primitive  forces  of  human  nature, 
have  each  their  particular  end,  towards  which  each  incessantly 
tends.  But  experience  soon  teaches  us,  that,  if  these  tendencies 
be  left  to  their  instinctive  or  spontaneous  action,  one  will  seek 
its  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  hence  confusion 
and  disorder  will  be  produced  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual, 
which  will  distract  him  from  his  veritable  destiny.  This  expe- 
rience teaches  him  the  necessity  of  subordinating  all  these  sep- 
arate tendencies  to  one  common  end,  which  may  be  called  the 
greatest  good  or  interest  of  the  individual.  A  little  larger 
experience  teaches  the  individual  that  there  are  other  men 
besides  himself  in  existence,  each  with  his  particular  destiny, 
and  that  one  man  seeks  his  good,  or  his  interest,  at  the  expense 
of  another,  which  produces  disorder,  confusion,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  race.  Thence  arises  a  new  conception,  that  of  the  greatest 
good  of  the  race,  to  which  the  individual  must  subordinate  his 
own  good.  But  having  arrived  here,  and  reason  developing 
itself  more  and  more,  he  learns  that  there  are  other  beings  in 
the  universe  besides  men ;  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  the 
good  of  the  universe,  which  is  universal  order,  absolute  good, 
and  finds  that  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  universal  order,  which 
is  man's  highest  moral  conception. 

But  the  universe  is  composed  of  parts,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  good  of  the  parts.  So  it 
matters  very  little,  as  to  the  result,  whether  the  individual  labors 
in  view  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  of  the  good  of  the  race, 
of  himself  alone,  or  leaves  himself  to  be  borne  along  by  his 
instinctive  tendencies,  each  seeking  its  own  special  satisfaction. 
The  universe  is  so  constructed,  that  universal  order  is  alike 
promoted,  secured,  whether  man  merely  obeys  his  instincts, 
acts  from  supreme  selfishness,  supreme  philanthropy,  or  from 
pure  regard  to  absolute  good.     A  very  convenient  morality  ! 

The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  followed  by  a  certain  sen- 
sation which  we  call  pleasure  ;  its  disappointment,  by  a  certain 
sensation  which  we  call  pain.  The  pleasurable  sensations  gen- 
eralized  are  called  happiness,  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
them  is  called  useful ;  the  painful  sensations  generalized  are 
what  we  term  unhappiness,  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
them  is  termed  hurtful.  Hence  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  useful  and  hurtful,  happiness  and  unhappiness,  which  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  from  good  and  evil.  Good  is 
gaining  our  end,  fulfilling  our  destiny  ;  evil  is  failing  to  do  so ; 
and  either  would  be  precisely  what  it  now  is,  were  we  so  made 
as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  or  of  suffering  pain. 
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So,  also,  when  we  labor  for  absolute  good,  we  approve  our- 
selves, which  is  called  moral  approbation,  and  this  moral  appro- 
bation is  followed  by  an  internal  satisfaction  which  is  termed 
moral  pUcMure  ;  and  when  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  condemn  our- 
selves, which  is  termed  moral  blame,  followed  by  a  moral  pain 
which  is  termed  remorse.  But  the  moral  pleasure  is  not  moral 
good,  nor  is  it  an  end  to  be  sought ;  the  remorse  is  not  moral 
evil,  nor  an  end  to  be  shunned.  Both  are  mere  accidents 
accompanying  our  actions,  but  wholly  unrelated  to  our  end  or 
destiny ;  and  are  never  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our 
endeavour  to  determine  what  is  good  or  evil,  the  end  we  are  to 
seek  or  to  avoid. 

That  this  system  indicates,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  very 
great  ingenuity,  as  well  as  much  and  even  profound  reflection, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  ;  but  it  cannot  teach  us  so 
much  of  ethics,  even  as  a  science,  as  knows  the  boy  who  has 
simply  learned  his  catechism.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
fault  of  its  method.  M.  Jouffroy  was  a  psychologist,  and 
sought  to  construct  his  ethical  system  by  the  simple  study  of 
human  nature.  But  the  study  of  human  nature  alone  can  give 
us,  at  best,  only  man's  natural  destiny,  and  furnish  us  only  with 
the  rules  for  fulfilling  it.  To  fulfil  our  natural  destiny,  or  the 
destiny  indicated  by  our  nature,  is  merely  to  fulfil  our  nature 
itself,  to  perfect  it,  or  to  realize  its  highest  type.  But  this  is 
not  the  end  for  which  God  made  us,  and  to  which  he  bids  us 
aspire.  We  know  from  revelation  that  we  are  made  for  a 
supernatural  destiny,  to  which  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  attain  by 
natural  development,  but  by  an  obedience  possible  only  on 
condition  of  the  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  natural  destiny,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  perfecting  of  our  nature,  the  means, 
or  condition  even,  of  attaining  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  that  it 
is  only  as  we  attain  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  that  our  nature 
itself  is  or  can  be  fulfilled  or  perfected.  This  supernatural 
end  being  the  veritable  end,  that  for  which  we  were  created, 
our  nature  is  wounded  whenever  separated  from  it,  and  groans 
in  pain  whenever  left  to  itself.  Hence  the  disappointment  we 
all  experience  in  every  case  of  merely  natural  satisfaction, 
whether  of  intellectual,  sensual,  or  even  philanthropic  tenden- 
cies. None  of  our  tendencies  are  really  satisfied  by  their  natu- 
ral objects,  even  when  fully  gained.  This  is  the  sad  experience 
of  aU  men,  and  is  so  because  to  gain  these  objects  was  not  the 
end  for  which  we  were  made.  But  this  last  is  a  fact  which 
we  can  hardly  learn  from  the  study  of  human  nature  ^lone. 
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faculties^  and  which  are  the  primitive  forces  of  huhian  nature, 
have  each  their  particular  end,  towards  which  each  incessantly 
tends.  But  experience  soon  teaches  us,  that,  if  these  tendencies 
be  left  to  their  instinctive  or  spontaneous  action,  one  will  seek 
its  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  hence  confusion 
and  disorder  will  be  produced  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual, 
which  will  distract  him  from  his  veritable  destiny.  This  expe- 
rience teaches  him  the  necessity  of  subordinating  all  these  sep- 
arate tendencies  to  one  common  end,  which  may  be  called  the 
greatest  good  or  interest  of  the  individual.  A  little  larger 
experience  teaches  the  individual  that  there  are  other  men 
besides  himself  in  existence,  each  with  his  particular  destiny, 
and  that  one  man  seeks  his  good,  or  his  interest,  at  the  expense 
of  another,  which  produces  disorder,  confusion,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  race.  Thence  arises  a  new  conception,  that  of  the  greatest 
good  of  the  race,  to  which  the  individual  must  subordinate  his 
own  good.  But  having  arrived  here,  and  reason  developing 
itself  more  and  more,  he  learns  that  there  are  other  beings  in 
the  universe  besides  men ;  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  the 
good  of  the  universe,  which  is  universal  order,  absolute  good, 
and  finds  that  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  universal  order,  which 
is  man's  highest  moral  conception. 

But  the  universe  is  composed  of  parts,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  good  of  the  parts.  So  it 
matters  very  little,  as  to  the  result,  whether  the  individual  labors 
in  view  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  of  the  good  of  the  race, 
of  himself  alone,  or  leaves  himself  to  be  borne  along  by  his 
instinctive  tendencies,  each  seeking  its  own  special  satisfaction. 
The  universe  is  so  constructed,  that  universal  order  is  alike 
promoted,  secured,  whether  man  merely  obeys  his  instincts, 
acts  from  supreme  selfishness,  supreme  philanthropy,  or  from 
pure  regard  to  absolute  good.     A  very  convenient  morality  ! 

The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  followed  by  a  certain  sen- 
sation which  we  call  pkasure  ;  its  disappointment,  by  a  certain 
sensation  which  we  call  pain.  The  pleasurable  sensations  gen- 
eralized are  called  happiness,  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
them  is  called  useful ;  the  painful  sensations  generalized  are 
what  we  term  unhappiness,  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
them  is  termed  hurtful.  Hence  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  useful  and  hurtful,  happiness  and  unhappiness,  which  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  from  good  and  evil.  Good  is 
gaining  our  end,  fulfilling  our  destiny  ;  evil  is  failing  to  do  so ; 
and  either  would  be  precisely  what  it  now  is,  were  we  so  made 
as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  or  of  suffering  pain. 
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So,  also,  when  we  labor  for  absolute  good,  we  approve  our- 
selves, which  is  called  moral  approbcUion^  and  this  moral  appro- 
bation is  followed  by  an  internal  satisfaction  which  is  termed 
moral  pleasure ;  and  when  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  condemn  our- 
selves, which  is  termed  moral  blame j  followed  by  a  moral  pain 
which  is  termed  remorse.  But  the  moral  pleasure  is  not  moral 
good,  nor  is  it  an  end  to  be  sought ;  the  remorse  is  not  moral 
evil,  nor  an  end  to  be  shunned.  Both  are  mere  accidents 
accompanying  our  actions,  but  wholly  unrelated  to  our  end  or 
destiny ;  and  are  never  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our 
endeavour  to  determine  what  is  good  or  evil,  the  end  we  are  to 
seek  or  to  avoid. 

That  this  system  indicates,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  very 
great  ingenuity,  as  well  as  much  and  even  profound  reflection, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  ;  but  it  cannot  teach  us  so 
much  of  ethics,  even  as  a  science,  as  knows  the  boy  who  has 
simply  learned  his  catechism.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
fault  of  its  method.  M.  Jouflroy  was  a  psychologist,  and 
sought  to  construct  his  ethical  system  by  the  simple  study  of 
human  nature.  But  the  study  of  human  nature  alone  can  give 
us,  at  best,  only  man's  natural  destiny,  and  furnish  us  only  with 
the  rules  for  fulfilling  it.  To  fulfil  our  natural  destiny,  or  the 
destiny  indicated  by  our  nature,  is  merely  to  fulfil  our  nature 
Itself,  to  perfect  it,  or  to  realize  its  highest  type.  But  this  is 
not  the  end  for  which  God  made  us,  and  to  which  he  bids  us 
aspire.  We  know  from  revelation  that  we  are  made  for  a 
supernatural  destiny,  to  which  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  attain  by 
natural  development,  but  by  an  obedience  possible  only  on 
condition  of  the  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  natural  destiny,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  perfecting  of  our  nature,  the  means, 
or  condition  even,  of  attaining  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  that  it 
is  only  as  we  attain  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  that  our  nature 
itself  is  or  can  be  fulfilled  or  perfected.  This  supernatural 
end  being  the  veritable  end,  that  for  which  we  were  created, 
our  nature  is  wounded  whenever  separated  from  it,  and  groans 
in  pain  whenever  left  to  itself.  Hence  the  disappointment  we 
all  experience  in  every  case  of  merely  natural  satisfaction, 
whether  of  intellectual,  sensual,  or  even  philanthropic  tenden- 
cies. None  of  our  tendencies  are  really  satisfied  by  their  natu- 
ral objects,  even  when  fully  gained.  This  is  the  sad  experience 
of  all  men,  and  is  so  because  to  gain  these  objects  was  not  the 
end  for  which  we  were  made.  But  this  last  is  a  fact  which 
we  can  hardly  learn  from  the  study  of  human  nature  ^lone. 
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facuUieSy  and  which  are  the  primitive  forces  of  human  nature, 
have  each  their  particular  end,  towards  which  each  incessantly 
tends.  But  experience  soon  teaches  us,  that,  if  these  tendencies 
be  left  to  their  instinctive  or  spontaneous  action,  one  will  seek 
its  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  hence  confusion 
and  disorder  will  be  produced  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual, 
which  will  distract  him  from  his  veritable  destiny.  This  expe* 
rience  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  subordinating  all  these  sep- 
arate tendencies  to  one  common  end,  which  may  be  called  the 
greatest  good  or  interest  of  the  individual.  A  little  larger 
experience  teaches  the  individual  that  there  are  other  men 
besides  himself  in  existence,  each  with  his  particular  destiny, 
and  that  one  man  seeks  his  good,  or  his  interest,  at  the  expense 
of  another,  which  produces  disorder,  confusion,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  race.  Thence  arises  a  new  conception,  that  of  the  greatest 
good  of  the  race,  to  which  the  individual  must  subordinate  his 
own  good.  But  having  arrived  here,  and  reason  developing 
itself  more  and  more,  he  learns  that  there  are  other  beings  in 
the  universe  besides  men ;  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  the 
good  of  the  universey  which  is  universal  order,  absolute  good, 
and  finds  that  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  universal  order,  which 
is  man's  highest  moral  conception. 

But  the  universe  is  composed  of  parts,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  good  of  the  parts.  So  it 
matters  very  little,  as  to  the  result,  whether  the  individual  labors 
in  view  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  of  the  good  of  the  race, 
of  himself  alone,  or  leaves  himself  to  be  borne  along  by  his 
instinctive  tendencies,  each  seeking  its  own  special  satisfaction. 
The  universe  is  so  constructed,  that  universal  order  is  alike 
promoted,  secured,  whether  man  merely  obeys  his  instincts, 
acts  from  supreme  selfishness,  supreme  philanthropy,  or  from 
pure  regard  to  absolute  good.     A  very  convenient  morality  ! 

The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  followed  by  a  certain  sen- 
sation which  we  call  pkasure  ;  its  disappointment,  by  a  certain 
sensation  which  we  call  pain.  The  pleasurable  sensations  gen- 
eralized are  called  happiness^  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
them  is  called  useful ;  the  painful  sensations  generalized  are 
what  we  term  unhappiness^  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
them  is  termed  hurtful.  Hence  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  useful  and  hurtful,  happiness  and  unhappiness,  which  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  from  good  and  evil.  Good  is 
gaining  our  end,  fulfilling  our  destiny  ;  evil  is  failing  to  do  so ; 
and  either  would  be  precisely  what  it  now  is,  were  we  so  made 
as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  or  of  sufiering  pain. 
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So,  also,  Tvhen  we  labor  for  absolute  good,  we  approve  our- 
selves, which  is  called  moral  approbation,  and  this  moral  appro- 
bation is  followed  by  an  internal  satisfaction  which  is  termed 
moral  pleasure  ;  and  when  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  condemn  our- 
selves, which  is  termed  moral  blame,  followed  by  a  moral  pain 
which  is  termed  remorse.  But  the  moral  pleasure  is  not  moral 
good,  nor  is  it  an  end  to  be  sought ;  the  remorse  is  not  moral 
evil,  nor  an  end  to  be  shunned.  Both  are  mere  accidents 
accompanying  our  actions,  but  wholly  unrelated  to  our  end  or 
destiny ;  and  are  never  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our 
endeavour  to  determine  what  is  good  or  evil,  the  end  we  are  to 
seek  or  to  avoid. 

That  this  system  indicates,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  very 
great  ingenuity,  as  well  as  much  and  even  profound  reflection, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  deny ;  but  it  cannot  teach  us  so 
much  of  ethics,  even  as  a  science,  as  knows  the  boy  who  has 
simply  learned  his  catechism.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
fault  of  its  method.  M.  Joufiroy  was  a  psychologist,  and 
sought  to  construct  his  ethical  system  by  the  simple  study  of 
human  nattve.  But  the  study  of  human  nature  alone  can  give 
us,  at  best,  only  man's  natural  destiny,  and  furnish  us  only  with 
the  rules  for  fulfilling  it.  To  fulfil  our  natural  destiny,  or  the 
destiny  indicated  by  our  nature,  is  merely  to  fulfil  our  nature 
itself,  to  perfect  it,  or  to  realize  its  highest  type.  But  this  is 
not  the  end  for  which  God  made  us,  and  to  which  he  bids  us 
aspire.  We  know  from  revelation  that  we  are  made  for  a 
supernatural  destiny,  to  which  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  attain  by 
natural  development,  but  by  an  obedience  possible  only  on 
condition  of  the  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  natural  destiny,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  perfecting  of  our  nature,  the  means, 
or  condition  even,  of  attaining  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  that  it 
is  only  as  we  attain  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  that  our  nature 
itself  is  or  can  be  fulfilled  or  perfected.  This  supernatural 
end  being  the  veritable  end,  that  for  which  we  were  created, 
our  nature  is  wounded  whenever  separated  from  it,  and  groans 
in  pain  whenever  left  to  itself.  Hence  the  disappointment  we 
all  experience  in  every  case  of  merely  natural  satisfaction, 
whether  of  intellectual,  sensual,  or  even  philanthropic  tenden- 
cies. None  of  our  tendencies  are  really  satisfied  by  their  natu- 
ral objects,  even  when  fully  gained.  This  is  the  sad  experience 
of  all  men,  and  is  so  because  to  gain  these  objects  was  not  the 
end  for  which  we  were  made.  But  this  last  is  a  fact  which 
we  can  hardly  learn  from  the  study  of  human  nature  ^lone. 
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This  study  can  disclose  to  us  only  the  end  to  which  we  are 
predestinated  by  our  nature  ;  and  from  experience  we  can  learn 
only  that  the  gaining  of  this  end  does  not  satisfy  our  nature  ;  — 
which  may,  indeed,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  our  natural  destuiy 
is  not,  after  all,  our  veritable  desUny. 

Nor  does  M.  Joui&oy  get  beyond  our  natural  destiny,  even 
by  admitting  a  life  after  this  life.  Man,  he  reascms,  has  capa- 
cities,  —  natural  capacities,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  fulfilled 
in  this  life.  Our  destiny  is  not  accomplished  in  this  world. 
But,  in  creating  us  with  these  capacities,  the  Creator  has  given 
us  a  pledge  of  the  means  and  conditions  of  their  fulfilment. 
Hence  another  life,  in  which  may  be  completed  the  destiny 
begun,  but  left  unfinished,  here.  But  this  only  demonstrates  a 
future  natural  existence,  not  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light  through  the  gospel.  It  is  not  the  ^^  eternal  life  "  prom- 
bed  as  the  reward  of  the  just.  It  is  only  a  prolongation,  in 
another  state,  of  our  present  life.  Its  admission  is  not  the  ad- 
mission of  a  supernatural  destiny,  nor  of  an  end  to  which  we 
may  not  attain  by  our  natural  strength  and  development,  pro- 
vided our  natural  existence  be  but  continued.  Hence,  the 
admission  of  this  future  prolonged  existence  would  demand  no 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  would  not  be  demanded,  in 
like  manner,  in  case  our  existence  terminated  at  the  grave. 

But  we  take  higher  ground,  and  deny  that  from  nature  alone  it 
is  possible  to  conclude  even  to  our  natural  destiny.  The  des- 
tiny of  a  being  is  its  final  cause,  that  for  which  it  exists,  which  it 
is  the  purpose  of  its  being  to  accomplish.  But  nature  nowhere 
reveals  to  natural  reason  final  causes.  We  know  from  reason 
that  all  created  existences  must  have  a  final  cause,  as  weU  as  a 
first  cause  ;  for  we  know  from  reason  the  existence  of  God,  and 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  that  he  is  wise  and  good, 
and  must  therefore  act  to  a  wise  and  good  end.  We  know, 
therefore,  that  the  universe  has  a  final  cause,  that  each  partic- 
ular being  of  the  universe  has  its  final  cause,  and  that  this  cause 
is  wise  and  good.  But  what  this  final  cause  or  end  is,  we 
cannot,  either  in  the  case  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part,  in  a  single 
respect,  from  the  study  of  nature  alone,  ever  ascertain.  I  may, 
perhaps,  from  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  bee,  ascertain  that 
It  is  fitted  to  make  honey,  and  infer  that  it  was  designed  to 
make  honey ;  but  to  make  honey  is  not  the  final  cause  of  the 
bee,  for  to  what  end  shall  it  make  honey  ?  To  live  ?  But 
to  what  end  live  ?  We  may,  from  the  study  of  man's  nature, 
ascertain  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions, and  hence  infer  that  he  was  intended  to  perform  them  ; 
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but  this  tells  us  nothing  of  the  final  cause  of  his  existence.  To 
what  end  perform  these  functions  ?  So  as  to  perfect  his  na« 
ture  ?  But  to  what  end  perfect  his  nature  ?  Why,  the  end 
of  man  is  to  perfect  his  nature.  Man  was  originally  created 
imperfect ;  his  law  is  progress  ;  his  end  is  perfection.  That 
is  to  say,  the  end  of  man  is  to  be  perfect  man  !  Bui  what  is 
perfect  man  for  ?  That  the  end  of  imperfect  man,  that  is,  of 
incomplete  man,  quoad  incomplete,  is  to  become  perfect,  we 
do  not  doubt ;  but  tliis  is  not  our  question.  When  we  ask 
what  is  the  end  of  man,  we  ask  the  end  of  perfected  no  less  than 
of  unperfected  man.  Man  was  not  made  imperfect ;  but  sup- 
pose he  was,  and  suppose  that  by  progressive  development  he 
has  become  perfect,  what  now  does  he  exist  for  ? 

M.  Jouffiroy  says,  man  is  predestinated  by  his  nature  to  a 
certain  end,  which  is  his  destiny,  and  that  by  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  man's  nature  we  may  know  what  this  destiny  is.  But 
this  destiny,  according  to  his  own  system,  is  simply  the  satis- 
faction of  my  natural  tendencies,  by  gaining  the  natural  objects 
they  seek.  These  tendencies  are  myself.  Consequendy,  my 
destiny  is  to  satisfy  myself.  But  what  is  myself  for  ?  I  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  &c.  Was  I 
made  for  the  simple  purpose  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  &c.? 
Of  course  not.  For  what,  then,  was  I  made  ?  To  fulfil  my 
destmy.  What  is  my  destiny  ?  The  satisfaction  of  my  ten- 
dencies. But  to  what  end  satisfy  my  tendencies  ?  So  that  I 
may  exist  as  a  perfect  man.  But  to  what  end  exist  as  perfect 
man  ?  To  satisfy  my  tendencies  !  ^'  The  millions,"  some* 
body  says,  ^Mive  to  dig,  and  dig  to  live."  Nature  turns  for 
ever  in  a  vicious  circle* 

Not  so.  M.  Jouffiroy,  it  may  be  said,  gets  out  of  it.  He 
identifies  our  destiny  with  our  good.  We  are  to  satisfy  our 
natural  tendencies  because  that  is  our  good,  and  it  b  our  good 
because  it  is  a  fitigment  of  the  good  of  the  race,  which  is  a 
fragment  of  universal  good,  identical  with  universal  order, 
wlwch  is  absolute  good.  But  wherefore  is  universal  order 
good  ?  Universal  order  is  ultimate,  and  we  are  not  required 
to  go  beyond  the  ultimate.  But  we  demand  the  proof  that 
universal  order  is  ultimate.  It  may,  indeed,  be  as  far  as  your 
system  can  carry  you,  but  are  you  sure  it  is  as  far  as  the  truth 
requires  you  to  go  ?  Does  the  universe  exist  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  order  ?  What  is  order  ?  The  proper 
arrangement  or  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  ;  nothing  more, 
nothmg  less.  So  the  universe  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
having  all  its  parts  adjusted,  or  properly  arranged  ! 

VOL.  II.  NO.  I.  9 
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Order  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  a  mere  state  or  condition. 
We  may  as  properly  ask  why  order  is  good,  as  why  this  or 
that  particular  act  is  good.  Order  is,  no  doubt,  good  as  a  means 
or  condition  ;  but  that  it  is  good  as  an  end  cannot  be  conceived. 
If  we  ask  why  universal  order  is  good,  —  we  can  answer,  be- 
cause it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  securing  to  all  the  beings 
of  the  universe  free  scope  to  develope  their  nature  and  satisfy 
their  natural  tendencies, — that  is,  tree  scope  to  accomplish 
what  M.  Jouffroy  calls  their  destiny.  It  is  not  that  accom- 
plishment, but  its  condition.  It  therefore  leaves  us  to  turn, 
as  before,  in  our  vicious  circle.  To  what  end  the  satisfaction 
of  a  given  natural  tendency  f  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
individual.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  individual }  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  race.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
race  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  universe.  The  total  sat- 
isfaction of  the  universe  ?  The  establishment  of  universal 
order.  The  establishment  of  universal  order  ?  The  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  condition  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
tendencies  of  all  and  of  each.  '*  The  millions  live  to  dig,  and 
dig  to  live." 

We  must  be  careful,  M .  Joufioy  admonishes  us,  not  to  con- 
found the  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  with  the  pleasure  which 
follows  it.  The  pleasure  is  no  part  of  the  satisfaction,  but  its 
simple  accident.  It  is  not  the  good,  but  its  attendant,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  good  is  solely  in 
gaining  the  natural  object  of  the  tendency.  This  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Now,  the  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  gaining  of 
this  object,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  satisfying  a  natural  ten- 
dency, is  good.  Is  it  good,  and  for  what  reason  ?  This  is 
what  we  want  shown. 

Now,  good  may  be  taken  in  two  senses  ;  absolutely,  as  the 
end,  and  relatively,  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  end.  The 
satisfaction  of  our  tendencies  is  not  good  in  the  first  sense, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  live  to  eat,  instead  of 
saying  that  we  eat  to  live.  Is  it  good  in  the  second  sense  ? 
But  bow  can  we  answer,  till  we  know  what  is  our  destiny,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  fulfilling  it } 

M .  JoufFroy  assumes  it  to  be  good  in  both  senses.  It  is 
good  as  an  end  to  the  individual,  because  it  is  his  destiny  ;  good 
as  a  means,  because  it  contributes  to  absolute  good.  But  it 
cannot  be  good  as  a  means,  unless  it  is  also  good  as  an  end ; 
for  the  absolute  good  of  which  M.  Joufiroy  speaks  is  nodiing 
but  the  aggregate  goods  of  the  several  parts  of  which  the  uni- 
verse is  composed.     It  can,  then,  contain  nothing  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  parts.  The  total  satisfaction,  m  universal  order, 
of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  universe  can  be  called  good, 
only  on  condition  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  tendencies  oi  each 
of  the  parts  is  in  itself  good  without  relation  to  the  sum  total. 
When,  therefore,  M.  Jouffirojr  pronounces  the  satisfaction  of 
my  tendencies  good,  because  by  satisfying  them  and  establish- 
ing order  in  my  own  bosom  I  contribute  to  absolute  good,  he 
merely  begs  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Joufiroy  really  admits  no  absolute  good. 
A  good,  which  is  the  mere  aggregate  or  sum  total  of  separate 
goods,  is  not  absolute ;  for  absolute  good  must  be  independent, 
self-subsisting  and  self-sufficing.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say,  that  what  depends  on  the  several  beings  of  the  universe, 
and  is  made  up  of  their  separate  goods,  is  absolute  ;  for  de- 
stroy these  separate  goods  and  it  would  be  dissolved.  But  we 
can  at  any  time  resolve  it  into  these  separate  goods,  and  thus 
dissolve  or  destroy  it.  These  separate  goods  themselves, 
moreover,  can  be  good  only  by  virtue  of  participating  of  abso- 
lute good.  They  cannot  compose  it,  because  they  must  par- 
ticipate of  it  or  not  be  good,  if  independent  of  them  there  is 
no  absolute  good,  of  which  they  can  participate,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  good,  there  can  be  no  good  at  aU,  neither 
absolute  good  nor  relative  good.  The  absolute  must  precede 
the  relative,  for  the  relative  exists  only  in  relation  to  the  abso- 
lute. Then,  either  there  is  an  absolute  good  existing  in  itself, 
independent  of  all  partial  and  relative  goods,  neither  diminished 
nor  augmented  by  them,  or  there  is  no  good.  If  independent, 
it  is  not  made  up  of  the  separate  goods  of  individuals,  and  then 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  cannot  be  good  because  it 
goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  or 
because  necessary  to  make  up  absolute  good. 

Now,  before  M.  Joufiroy  can  pronounce  the  satisfaction  of 
my  tendencies  good,  he  must  prove  that  by  satisfying  them  I 
participate  of  absolute  good,  ol  the  good  in  itself,  self-subsist- 
ing and  self-sufficing.  Is  he  able  to  do  this  ?  Is  he  able  to 
say  what  absolute  good  is  ?  This  is  an  ontological  question, 
and  must  be  answered  before  we  can  answer  what  is  good 
psychologically.  But,  unhappily,  M.  Jouffiroy  denies  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  attaming  to  ontological  existence.  He  confines  phi- 
losophy within  the  sphere  of  psychology,  and  denies  that  it  can 
attain  to  ontology,  or  know  the  reality  of  any  thing  lying  back 
of  the  psychological  phenomena.  Hence,  he  has  never  consid- 
ered absolute  good  in  an  ontological  sense,  as  absolutely  exist- 
ing ;  but  has  considered  it  merely  as  phenomenal,  or  as  an 
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Order  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  a  mere  state  or  condition. 
We  may  as  properly  ask  v/hj  order  is  good,  as  why  this  or 
that  particular  act  is  good.  Order  is,  no  doubt,  good  as  a  means 
or  condition  ;  but  that  it  is  good  as  an  end  cannot  be  conceived. 
If  we  ask  why  universal  order  is  good,  —  we  can  answer,  be- 
cause it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  securing  to  all  the  beings 
of  the  universe  free  scope  to  develope  their  nature  and  satisfy 
their  natural  tendencies, — that  is,  tree  scope  to  accomplish 
what  M.  Jouffiroy  calls  their  destiny.  It  is  not  that  accom* 
plishment,  but  its  condition.  It  therefore  leaves  us  to  turn, 
as  before,  in  our  vicious  circle.  To  what  end  the  satisfaction 
of  a  given  natural  tendency  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
individual.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  individual  ?  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  race.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
race  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  universe.  The  total  sat- 
isfaction of  the  universe  ?  The  establishment  of  universal 
order.  The  establishment  of  universal  order  ?  The  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  condition  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
tendencies  of  all  and  of  each.  ^^  The  millions  live  to  dig,  and 
dig  to  live." 

We  must  be  careful,  M.  Jouffiroy  admonishes  us,  not  to  con- 
found the  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  with  the  pleasure  which 
follows  it.  The  pleasure  is  no  part  of  the  satisfaction,  but  its 
simple  accident.  It  is  not  the  good,  but  its  attendant,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  good  is  solely  in 
eaining  the  natural  object  of  the  tendency.  This  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Now,  the  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  gaining  of 
this  object,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  satisfying  a  natural  ten- 
dency, 18  good.  Is  it  good,  and  for  what  reason  f  This  is 
what  we  want  shown. 

Now,  good  may  be  taken  in  two  senses  ;  absolutely,  as  the 
end,  and  relatively,  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  end.  The 
satisfaction  of  our  tendencies  is  not  good  in  the  first  sense, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  live  to  eat,  instead  of 
saying  that  we  eat  to  live.  Is  it  good  in  the  second  sense  ? 
But  how  can  we  answer,  till  we  know  what  is  our  destiny,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  fulfilling  it  ? 

M.  Joufiroy  assumes  it  to  be  good  in  both  senses.  It  is 
good  as  an  end  to  the  individual,  because  it  is  his  destiny  ;  good 
as  a  means,  because  it  contributes  to  absolute  good.  But  it 
cannot  be  good  as  a  means,  unless  it  is  also  good  as  an  end  ; 
for  the  absolute  good  of  which  M.  Joufiit>y  speaks  is  nothing 
but  the  aggregate  goods  of  the  several  parts  of  which  the  uni- 
verse is  composed.     It  can,  then,  contain  nothing  not  to  be 
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fouad  in  the  parts.  The  total  satisfaction,  m  universal  order, 
of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  universe  can  be  called  good, 
only  on  condition  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  tendencies  of  each 
of  the  parts  is  in  itself  good  without  relation  to  the  sum  total. 
When,  therefore,  M.  Joufiroy  pronounces  the  satisfaction  of 
my  tendencies  good,  because  by  satisfying  them  and  establish- 
ing order  in  my  own  bosom  I  contribute  to  absolute  good,  he 
merely  begs  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Joufiroy  really  admits  no  absolute  good. 
A  good,  which  is  the  mere  aggregate  or  sum  total  of  separate 
goods,  is  not  absolute ;  for  absolute  good  must  be  independent, 
self-subsisting  and  self-sufficing.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say,  that  what  depends  on  the  several  beings  of  the  universe, 
and  is  made  up  of  their  separate  goods,  is  absolute  ;  for  de- 
stroy these  separate  goods  and  it  would  be  dissolved.  But  we 
can  at  any  time  resolve  it  into  these  separate  goods,  and  thus 
dissolve  or  destroy  it.  These  separate  goods  themselves, 
moreover,  can  be  good  only  by  virtue  of  participating  of  abso- 
lute good.  They  cannot  pompose  it,  because  they  must  par- 
ticipate of  it  or  not  be  good,  if  independent  of  them  there  is 
no  absolute  good,  of  which  they  can  participate,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  good,  there  can  be  no  good  at  all,  neither 
absolute  good  nor  relative  good.  The  absolute  must  precede 
the  relative,  for  the  relative  exists  only  in  relation  to  the  abso- 
lute. Then,  either  there  is  an  absolute  good  existing  in  itself, 
independent  of  all  partial  and  relative  goods,  neither  diminished 
nor  augmented  by  them,  or  there  is  no  good.  If  independent, 
it  is  not  made  up  of  the  separate  goods  of  individuals,  and  then 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  cannot  be  good  because  it 
goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  or 
because  necessary  to  make  up  absolute  good. 

Now,  before  M.  Joufiiroy  can  pronounce  the  satisfaction  of 
my  tendencies  good,  he  must  prove  that  by  satisfying  them  I 
participate  of  absolute  good,  ot  the  good  in  itself,  self-subsist- 
ing and  self-sufficing.  Is  he  able  to  do  this  ?  Is  he  able  to 
say  what  absolute  good  is  ?  This  is  an  ontological  question, 
and  must  be  answered  before  we  can  answer  what  is  good 
psychologically.  But,  unhappily,  M.  Jouffiroy  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaming  to  ontological  existence.  He  confines  phi- 
losophy within  the  sphere  of  psychology,  and  denies  that  it  can 
attain  to  ontology,  or  know  the  reality  of  any  thing  lying  back 
of  the  psychological  phenomena.  Hence,  he  has  never  consid- 
ered absolute  good  in  an  ontological  sense,  as  absolutely  exist- 
ing ;  but  has  considered  it  merely  as  phenomenal,  or  as  an 
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Order  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  a  mere  state  or  condition. 
We  may  as  property  ask  v/hy  order  is  good,  as  wbj  this  or 
that  particular  act  is  good.  Order  is,  no  doubt,  good  as  a  means 
or  condition  ;  but  that  it  is  good  as  an  end  cannot  be  conceived. 
If  we  ask  why  universal  order  is  good,  —  we  can  answer,  be- 
cause it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  securing  to  all  the  beings 
of  the  universe  free  scope  to  develope  their  nature  and  satisfy 
their  natural  tendencies, — that  is,  iree  scope  to  accomplish 
what  M.  Jouffroy  calls  their  destiny.  It  is  not  that  accom- 
plishment, but  its  condition.  It  therefore  leaves  us  to  turn, 
as  before,  in  our  vicious  circle.  To  what  end  the  satisfaction 
of  a  given  natural  tendency  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
individual.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  individual?  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  race.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
race  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  universe.  The  total  sat- 
isfaction of  the  universe  ?  The  establishment  of  universal 
order.  The  establishment  of  universal  order  ?  The  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  condition  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
tendencies  of  all  and  of  each.  '^  The  millions  live  to  dig,  and 
dig  to  live." 

We  must  be  careful,  M .  Joufiroy  admonishes  us,  not  to  con- 
found the  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  with  the  pleasure  which 
follows  it.  The  pleasure  is  no  part  of  the  satisfaction,  but  its 
simple  accident.  It  is  not  the  good,  but  its  attendant,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  good  is  solely  in 
gaining  the  natural  object  of  the  tendency.  This  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Now,  the  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  gaming  of 
this  object,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  satisfying  a  natural  ten- 
dency, is  good.  Is  it  good,  and  for  what  reason  ?  This  is 
what  we  want  shown. 

Now,  good  may  be  taken  m  two  senses  ;  absolutely,  as  the 
end,  and  relatively,  as  the  means  of  gaming  the  end.  The 
satisfaction  of  our  tendencies  is  not  good  in  the  first  sense, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  live  to  eat,  instead  of 
saying  that  we  eat  to  live,  is  it  good  in  the  second  sense  ? 
But  how  can  we  answer,  till  we  know  what  is  our  destiny,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  fulfilling  it  f 

M.  Joufiroy  assumes  it  to  be  good  in  both  senses.  It  is 
good  as  an  end  to  the  individual,  because  it  is  his  destiny ;  good 
as  a  means,  because  it  contributes  to  absolute  good.  But  it 
cannot  be  good  as  a  means,  unless  it  is  also  good  as  an  end  ; 
for  the  absolute  good  of  which  M.  Joufi^y  speaks  is  nothing 
but  the  aggregate  goods  of  the  several  parts  of  which  the  uni- 
verse is  composed.     It  can,  then,  contain  nothing  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  parts.  The  total  satisfaction,  in  universal  order, 
of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  universe  can  be  called  good, 
only  on  condition  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  tendencies  oi  each 
of  the  parts  is  in  itself  good  without  relation  to  the  sum  total. 
When,  therefore,  M.  Jouffiroy  pronounces  the  satisfaction  of 
my  tendencies  good,  because  by  satisfying  them  and  establish- 
bg  order  in  my  own  bosom  I  contribute  to  absolute  good,  he 
merely  begs  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Jouffiroy  really  admits  no  absolute  good. 
A  good,  which  is  the  mere  aggregate  or  sum  total  of  separate 
goods,  is  not  absolute ;  for  absolute  good  must  be  independent, 
self-subsisting  and  self-sufficing.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  say,  that  what  depends  on  the  several  beings  of  the  universe, 
and  is  made  up  of  their  separate  goods,  is  absolute  ;  for  de- 
stroy these  separate  goods  and  it  would  be  dissolved.  But  we 
can  at  any  time  resolve  it  into  these  separate  goods,  and  thus 
dissolve  or  destroy  it.  These  separate  goods  themselves, 
moreover,  can  be  good  only  by  virtue  of  participatbg  of  abso- 
lute good.  They  cannot  compose  it,  because  they  must  par- 
ticipate of  it  or  not  be  good,  if  independent  of  them  there  is 
no  absolute  good,  of  which  they  can  participate,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  good,  there  can  be  no  good  at  all,  neither 
absolute  good  nor  relative  good.  The  absolute  must  precede 
the  relative,  for  the  relative  exists  only  in  relation  to  the  abso- 
lute. Then,  either  there  is  an  absolute  good  existmg  in  itself, 
independent  of  all  partial  and  relative  goods,  neither  diminished 
nor  augmented  by  them,  or  there  is  no  good.  If  independent, 
it  is  not  made  up  of  the  separate  goods  of  individuals,  and  then 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  cannot  be  good  because  it 
goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  or 
because  necessary  to  make  up  absolute  good. 

Now,  before  M.  Jouffiroy  can  pronounce  the  satisfaction  of 
my  tendencies  good,  he  must  prove  that  by  satisfying  them  I 
participate  of  absolute  good,  ol  the  good  in  itself,  self-subsist- 
ing and  self-sufficing.  Is  he  able  to  do  this  ?  Is  he  able  to 
say  what  absolute  good  is  ?  This  is  an  ontological  question, 
and  must  be  answered  before  we  can  answer  what  is  good 
{Msychologically.  But,  unhappily,  M.  Jouffiroy  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  to  ontological  existence.  He  confines  phi- 
losophy within  the  sphere  of  psychology,  and  denies  that  it  can 
attain  to  ontologv,  or  know  die  reality  of  any  thing  lying  back 
of  the  psychological  phenomena.  Hence,  he  has  never  consid- 
ered absolute  good  in  an  ontological  sense,  as  absolutely  exist- 
ing ;  but  has  considered  it  merely  as  phenomenal,  or  as  an 
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aggrezatfl  of  phsDCHtisna ;  which  is  pore  &tb«sm.  If  he  had 
fixed  ID  his  miod,  that  there  can  be  no  paniculer  good  but  hf 
Tirtue  of  participating  of  absolute  good,  he  never  would  have 
defined  our  good  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  nature  or  the  satis- 
fection  of  our  tendencies  ;  for  he  would  here  seen  that  this  sal- 
bfactioQ  could  have  been  good  only  on  conditicm  of  its  causing 
ns  to  participate  of  absolute  good,  the  good  m  itsdf.  Not 
would  he,  in  the  next  place,  have  sought  to  legitimate  this  sat- 
isfaction and  prove  it  to  be  good,  on  3ie  ground  of  its  contrib- 
tilii^  to  absolute  good  ;  ft^M-  he  would  have  seen  that  absolute 
good  precedes  relative  good,  and  b  not  made  up  of  separate, 
partial  goods,  but  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  they  themselves 
ire. 

But  we  ought,  in  justice  t&  M.  Joufiroy,  to  say,  that  be  does 
not  consider  this  satisfaction  in  relation  to  absolute  good  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  good,  so  much  as  for  settluig 
that  of  virtue.  He  regards  it  as  good  in  itself,  as  we  began  by 
stating.  Good  is  to  gain  the  end  for  which  we  were  made, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  notlHng  but  what  we  have  called 
the  satisfaction  of  our  tendencies.  This  is  good.  But,  if  this 
be  good,  what  is  virtue  ?  It  is  this  question,  rather  than  the 
question  of  good,  which  has  preoccupied  him,  at  least  in  those  of 
his  works  which  have  been  published.  But  having,  perhaps 
too  hastily,  decided  that  good  is  fulfilling  our  natural  destiny,  or 
attaining  to  the  end  indicated  by  our  nature,  which  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  simply  obtaining  the  natural  objects  craved  by  our 
tendencies,  he  has  passed  on  to  the  question  of  virtue,  and 
asked,  if  this  satisfaction  of  our  nature  be  good,  wherein  con- 
sists our  virtue  ?  The  common  sense  of  mankind  revolts  at 
the  assertion,  that  a  man  is  virtuous  solely  in  seeking  his  own 
natural  satisfaciion.  It  pronounces  such  a  man  selfish,  and,  if 
not  vicious,  at  least  void  of  merit.  Yet,  roan  ought  to  seek 
good ;  and  If  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  nature  be  good,  he  ought 
lo  seek  it.  How  shall  he  vindicate  his  right  to  seek  it,  and 
prove  that  in  seeking  it  he  may  be  meritorious  ?  Here  is  tbe 
question,  and  it  ."  ?ms  to  us  what  M.  Jouffinsy  has  regarded  as 
the  principal  ethi    '  problem. 

To  get  at  his  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  take  up  a  por- 
tion of  his  system  which  we  have  not  yet  presented.     We  must 
remember  that  he  is  a  psychologist,  and  is  concerned  only  with 
what  he  calls  the  moral  facta  of  human  nature.     In  studying 
}e  facts,  he  is  led  to  recognize  in  tbehfe  of  man,  as  developed 
his  world,  four  epochs  :  —  1.  Tbe  inttinctwe  epoch,  which 
ins  as  soon  as  man  exists,  and  in  which  man  does  Dot  act 
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from  iDodves,  but  follows  instinctively  bis  natural  tendenoieSf 
and  obeys  tbem  without  the  least  reflection.  He  is  not  prop- 
erly moral  in  this  epoch,  performs,  in  fact,  no  moral  act,  and 
is  neither  praiseworthy  nor  blameworthy,  —  is  not  a  man  with 
faculties,  but  a  thing  with  properties.  This  epoch  is  of  uncer- 
tain duration,  but  with  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  it  lasts 
through  life. — 2.  The  ulfisk  epoch ;  in  which  man  governs  his 
tendencies  by  reason  and  directs  tbem  to  a  common  end,  to 
wit,  his  own  individual  interest.  He  now  acts  from  a  rational 
motive,  but  not  a  moral  motive.  —  3.  The  benevolent  epoch  ;  in 
which  man  seeks  to  subordinate  his  own  interest  to  the  interest 
of  other  beings  beside  himself,  and  to  make  the  general  good  of 
other  beings  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  In  this  epoch  he  is 
translated  out  of  selfishness,  but  hardly  into  the  region  of  mo- 
rality. —  4.  The  tnoral  epoch.  In  this  epoch,  his  reason  de- 
veloped, man  perceives  that  the  universe  tends  to  a  common 
end,  to  wit,  universal  order,  or  absolute  good.  The  realiza- 
tion of  absolute  good  becomes  now  his  motive,  the  end  to 
which  he  directs  all  his  efforts.  Now  he  is  moral,  virtuous, 
meritorious. 

1.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
Virtue,  we  grant,  is  in  the  will  or  motive  from  which  we  act ;  but 
we  are  not  able  to  act  from  purely  disinterested  motives,  as 
M.  Joufiiroy  himself  seems  to  admit ;  consequently,  we  can- 
not will  this  absolute  good  in  the  purely  disinterested  sense 
demanded.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  will  without  more  or 
less  reference  to  himself.  In  our  moments  of  exaltation  we 
may  fancy  we  put  ourselves  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and 
can  will  our  own  damnation,  as  our  Hopkinsian  friends  teach  ; 
but  we  deceive  ourselves.  We  do  not  even  love  God  disin- 
terestedly.    Some  one  says, 

^'God !  I  would  fear  thee,  though  I  feared  not  hell ; 
And  love  thee,  though  I  had  do  hopes  of  beaveu,"  — 

and  with  truth,  if  he  means  no  other  hell  than  that  of  not  loving, 
and  no  other  heaven  than  that  of  loving.  We  always  seek  to 
possess  what  we  love,  and  in  some  sense  r\  possess  it.  In 
loving  God,  we  in  some  degree  participate  '  ,iiis  infinite  beauty 
and  goodness,  and  if  we  did  not,  we  would*)<iot  and  could  not 
love  him.  In  love,  charity,  we  are  united  to  him,  and  he  to 
us  ;  we  become  one  with  him.  Is  not  this  the  highest  reward 
we  can  conceive  of  .^  and  what  but  reference  to  this  reward, 
this  ineflable  joy  which  we  experience  in  this  love,  makes  us  will 
to  persist  in  loving  ?  What  but  the  desire  of  possessing  this  in 
m  still  greater  degree  draws  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  fills 
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us  more  and  more  with  his  divine  charity  ?  Assume  that  in 
loving  God  we  found  not  this  reward,  this  inefiable  joy,  that 
we  in  fact  gained  nothing,  tasted  nothing, -^  could  we  love 
him  ?  Nay,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  could  we  mli  to  love 
him  ?    What  would  be  the  motive  of  such  a  will  ? 

Moreover,  virtue  and  duty  are  closely  related,  for  virtue  is 
always  obligatory,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  duty.  But  how 
enforce  a  duty  without  appeal  to  rewards  or  punishments  ?  K 
I  gain  nothing  by  doing  my  duty,  and  lose  nothing  by  not  doing 
it,  I  am  the  same  whether  I  do  it  or  not.  How,  then,  find  any 
motives  to  persuade  me  to  do  it,  or  to  dissuade  me  from  neg- 
lecting it  ?  The  good  I  am  to  will  is  absolute  good  ;  then  it 
is  independent  of  me,  and  remains  unaffected,  let  me  will  what 
I  may.  What  motives,  then,  can  influence  me  to  will  it,  save 
such  motives  as  appeal  directly  or  indirectly  to  my  own  good 
or  evil  ? 

But  we  may  be  told,  this  good  we  are  to  will  is  the  good  of 
others,  and  that  the  motive  to  do  good  to  others  without  hope 
of  reward  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  will  it.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  yet  settled,  that  what  I  am  required  to  will  is 
lor  the  good  of  others.  It  is  called  universal  order,  absolute 
good  ;  but,  at  bottom,  it  is  merely  the  satisfaction  by  each  be- 
ing of  all  its  natural  tendencies.  Whether  this  is  good  or  not 
can  be  determined  only  by  determining  what  is  good  in  itself, 
which  M.  Joufiroy  has  not  done.  In  the  second  place,  the 
simple  willing  of  the  good  of  others  is  not  virtue.  I  must  will 
their  good,  as  my  own,  for  the  sake  of  absolute  goodness,  in 
order  to  be  virtuous,  according  to  our  author  himself. 

2.  Virtue  consists  in  willing  the  supreme  good  ;  but  the  uni- 
versal order  we  are  required  to  will  is  not  the  supreme  good, 
for  it  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  the  separate  goods  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  or  beings  which  make  up  the  universe.  Supreme 
good  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good  in  itself,  that  by  participa- 
tion of  which  tliis  or  that  is  good.  How,  then,  in  willing  this 
universal  order,  am  I  virtuous  ?  Suppose  I  do  act  in  reference 
to  it,  what  is  my  merit,  since  I  am  not  acting  in  reference  to 
the  supreme  good  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  virtue,  consisting  en- 
tirely in  the  will,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding  ?  We  do  not  deny  this.  A  man  may,  doubt- 
less, be  virtuous  in  acting  from  the  motive  here  supposed,  but 
only  on  condition  of  invincible  ignorance  ;  for  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding  is  no  less  culpable  than  perversity  of  will,  if  pos- 
sible to  be  avoided.  But  the  object  of  moral  science  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding.     It  will  hardly  do,  then,  for  a 
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writer,  who  professes  to  give  us  ethical  sHence^  to  give  us  a 
system  which  renders  virtue  possible  only  to  the  invincibly 
ignorant. 

3.  This  doctrine  of  virtue  makes  virtue  and  its  opposite 
practically  the  same.  The  acts  to  be  performed  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  motive  from  which  we  act.  This  M.  Jouffiroy  is 
careful  to  inform  us.  What  is  done  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  to 
wit,  —  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  tendencies.  This  is  what 
we  are  to  do,  whether  we  obey  instinct,  act  from  sel6shness, 
benevolence,  or  a  view  of  universal  order.  So  far  as  actions 
and  results  are  concerned,  it  matters  not  what  is  the  motive  from 
which  we  act.  The  sole  difference  is  in  the  view  we  take  of 
the  reason  for  doing  what  we  do.  Practically,  the  supremely 
selfish  man  is  as  good  as  the  supremely  virtuous  man,  and  re- 
ceives and  does  as  much  good.  What  superiority,  then,  has 
virtue  ?  Why  is  it  better  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  not  vir- 
tuous f  Why  are  we  bound  to  be  virtuous  ?  Where  is  the 
obligation  ?  I  am  to  promote  universal  good  by  promoting  my 
own ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  promote  my  own  personal  good, 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  universal  good.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine. If  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  myself,  I  am  selfish  ;  if  for  the 
sake  of  universal  good,  I  am  meritorious.  Meritorious  for 
what  ?  What  have  I  really  done  ?  Simply,  found  out  a  reason 
for  being  selfish  ;  the  method  of  being,  with  purely  disinterested 
motives,  supremely  selfish.  But  what  is  the  merit  of  disinter- 
ested motives  themselves,  especially  if  they  have  no  tendency 
to  lead  to  disinterested  external  acts  ?  The  practical  rule,  and 
the  only  practical  rule  of  life, — this  sublime  system,  which  makes 
a  man  hve  solely  for  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
universal  good,  —  is.  Look  out  for  number  one ;  let  each  take 
care  of  himself,  and  then  all  will  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
revelling  in  every  luxury,  satisfying  to  the  utmost  all  my  natu- 
ral tendencies, — primitive  passions,  as  Charles  Fourier  names 
them,-whi]e  the  poor  beggar  stands  shivering  and  starving  at 
my  gate ;  but,  for  his  consolation,  I  send  him  my  servant  to 
assure  him  that  he  may  go  in  peace  and  be  thankful,  for  I  am 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  augment  the  good  of  all  beings  by 
augmenting  my  own  !  Admirable  morality  this,  and  worthy  of 
being  early  instilled  into  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  New 
England  youth ! 

But  enough.  M.  Joufiroy  talks  largely  and  learnedly  of 
man's  destiny,  of  individual  good,  universal  good,  and  absolute 
good ;  but  he  fails  utterly  to  tell  us  what  is  our  real  destiny, 
what  is  good,  and,  a  fortiori^  what  are  the  rules  which  should 
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us  more  and  more  with  his  divine  charity  ?  Assume  that  in 
loving  God  we  found  not  this  reward,  this  ineffable  joy,  that 
we  in  fact  gained  nothing,  tasted  nothing,  —  could  we  love 
him  ?  Nay,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  could  we  mU  to  love 
him  ?    What  would  be  the  motive  of  such  a  will  ? 

Moreover,  virtue  and  duty  are  closely  related,  for  virtue  is 
always  obligatory,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  duty.  But  how 
enforce  a  duty  without  appeal  to  rewards  or  punishments  ?  If 
I  gain  nothing  by  doing  my  duty,  and  lose  nothing  by  not  doing 
it,  I  am  the  same  whether  I  do  it  or  not.  How,  then,  find  any 
motives  to  persuade  me  to  do  it,  or  to  dissuade  me  from  neg- 
lecting it  ?  The  good  I  am  to  will  is  absolute  good  ;  then  it 
is  independent  of  me,  and  remains  unaffected,  let  me  will  what 
I  may.  What  motives,  then,  can  influence  me  to  will  it,  save 
such  motives  as  appeal  directly  or  indirectly  to  my  own  good 
or  evil  ? 

But  we  may  be  told,  this  good  we  are  to  will  is  the  good  of 
others,  and  that  the  motive  to  do  good  to  others  without  hope 
of  reward  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  will  it.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  yet  settled,  that  what  I  am  required  to  will  is 
for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  called  universal  order,  absolute 
good  ;  but,  at  bottom,  it  is  merely  the  satisfaction  by  each  be- 
ing of  all  its  natural  tendencies.  Whether  this  is  good  or  not 
can  be  determined  only  by  determining  what  is  good  in  itself, 
which  M.  Jouffroy  has  not  done.  In  the  second  place,  the 
simple  willing  of  the  good  of  others  is  not  virtue.  I  must  will 
their  good,  as  my  own,  for  the  sake  of  absolute  goodness,  in 
order  to  be  virtuous,  according  to  our  author  himself. 

2.  Virtue  consists  in  willing  the  supreme  good  ;  but  the  uni- 
versal order  we  are  required  to  will  is  not  the  supreme  good, 
for  it  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  the  separate  goods  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  or  beings  which  make  up  the  universe.  Supreme 
good  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good  in  itself,  that  by  participa- 
tion of  which  this  or  that  is  good.  How,  then,  in  willing  this 
universal  order,  am  I  virtuous  ?  Suppose  I  do  act  in  reference 
to  it,  what  is  my  merit,  since  I  am  not  acting  in  reference  to 
the  supreme  good  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  virtue,  consisting  en- 
tirely in  the  will,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding  ?  We  do  not  deny  this.  A  man  may,  doubt- 
less, be  virtuous  in  acting  from  the  motive  here  supposed,  but 
only  on  condition  of  invincible  ignorance  ;  for  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding  is  no  less  culpable  than  perversity  of  will,  if  pos- 
sible to  be  avoided.  But  the  object  of  moral  science  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding.     It  will  hardly  do,  then,  for  a 
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imter,  who  professes  to  give  us  ethical  Bcienee^  to  give  us  a 
system  which  renders  virtue  possible  onty  to  the  invincibly 
ignorant. 

3.  This  doctrine  of  virtue  makes  virtue  and  its  opposite 
practically  the  same.  The  acts  to  be  performed  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  motive  from  which  we  act.  This  M.  Jouffroy  is 
careful  to  inform  us.  What  is  done  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  to 
wit,  —  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  tendencies.  This  is  what 
we  are  to  do,  whether  we  obey  instinct,  act  from  selfishness, 
benevolence,  or  a  view  of  universal  order.  So  far  as  actions 
and  results  are  concerned,  it  matters  not  what  is  the  motive  from 
which  we  act.  The  sole  difference  is  in  the  view  we  take  of 
the  reason  for  doing  what  we  do.  Practically,  the  supremely 
selfish  man  is  as  good  as  the  supremely  virtuous  man,  and  re- 
ceives and  does  as  much  good.  What  superiority,  then,  has 
virtue  ?  Why  is  it  better  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  not  vir- 
tuous ?  Why  are  we  bound  to  be  virtuous  ?  Where  is  the 
obligation  ?  I  am  to  promote  universal  good  by  promoting  my 
own ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  promote  my  own  personal  good, 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  universal  good.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine. If  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  myself,  I  am  selfish  ;  if  for  the 
sake  of  universal  good,  I  am  meritorious.  Meritorious  for 
what  i  What  have  I  really  done  ?  Simply,  found  out  a  reason 
for  being  selfish  ;  the  method  of  being,  with  purely  disinterested 
motives,  supremely  selfish.  But  what  is  the  merit  of  disinter- 
ested motives  themselves,  especially  if  they  have  no  tendency 
to  lead  to  disinterested  external  acts  ?  The  practical  rule,  and 
the  only  practical  rule  of  life, — this  sublime  system,  which  makes 
a  man  hve  solely  for  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
universal  good,  —  is.  Look  out  for  number  one ;  let  each  take 
care  of  himself,  and  then  all  will  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
revelling  in  every  luxury,  satisfying  to  the  utmost  all  my  natu- 
ral tendencies, — primitive  passions,  as  Charles  Fourier  names 
them, — while  the  poor  beggar  stands  shivering  and  starving  at 
my  gate  ;  but,  for  his  consolation,  I  send  him  my  servant  to 
assure  him  that  he  may  go  in  peace  and  be  thankful,  for  I  am 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  augment  the  good  of  all  beings  by 
augmenting  my  own  !  Admirable  morality  this,  and  worthy  of 
being  early  instilled  into  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  New 
England  youth ! 

But  enough.  M.  JoufiS-oy  talks  largely  and  learnedly  of 
man's  destiny,  of  individual  good,  universal  good,  and  absolute 
good ;  but  he  fails  utterly  to  tell  us  what  is  our  real  destiny, 
what  is  good,  and,  a  fartioriy  what  are  the  rules  which  should 
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us  m(Mre  and  more  with  his  divine  charity  ?  Assume  that  in 
loving  God  we  found  not  this  reward,  this  ineffable  joy,  that 
we  in  fact  gained  nothing,  tasted  nothing,  —  could  we  love 
him  ?  Nay,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  could  we  trill  to  love 
him  ?    What  would  be  the  motive  of  such  a  will  ? 

Moreover,  virtue  and  duty  are  closely  related,  for  virtue  is 
always  obligatory,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  duty.  But  how 
enforce  a  duty  without  appeal  to  rewards  or  punishments  ?  If 
I  gain  nothing  by  doing  my  duty,  and  lose  nothmg  by  not  doing 
it,  I  am  the  same  whether  I  do  it  or  not.  How,  then,  find  any 
motives  to  persuade  me  to  do  it,  or  to  dissuade  me  from  neg- 
lecting it  ?  The  good  I  am  to  will  is  absolute  good  ;  then  it 
is  independent  of  me,  and  remains  unaffected,  let  me  will  what 
I  may.  What  motives,  then,  can  influence  me  to  will  it,  save 
such  motives  as  appeal  directly  or  indirectly  to  my  own  good 
or  evil  ? 

But  we  may  be  told,  this  good  we  are  to  will  is  the  good  of 
others,  and  that  the  motive  to  do  good  to  others  without  hope 
of  reward  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  will  it.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  yet  settled,  that  what  I  am  required  to  will  is 
for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  called  universal  order,  absolute 
good  ;  but,  at  bottom,  it  is  merely  the  satisfaction  by  each  be- 
ing of  all  its  natural  tendencies.  Whether  this  is  good  or  not 
can  be  determined  only  by  determining  what  is  good  in  itself, 
which  M .  Jouffroy  has  not  done.  In  the  second  place,  the 
simple  willing  of  the  good  of  others  is  not  virtue.  I  must  will 
their  good,  as  my  own,  for  the  sake  of  absolute  goodness,  in 
order  to  be  virtuous,  according  to  our  author  himself. 

2.  Virtue  consists  in  willing  the  supreme  good  ;  but  the  uni«* 
versal  order  we  are  required  to  will  is  not  the  supreme  good, 
for  it  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  the  separate  goods  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  or  beings  which  make  up  the  universe.  Supreme 
good  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good  in  itself,  that  by  participa- 
tion of  which  this  or  that  is  good.  How,  then,  in  willing  this 
universal  order,  am  I  virtuous  ?  Suppose  I  do  act  in  reference 
to  it,  what  is  my  merit,  since  I  am  not  acting  in  reference  to 
the  supreme  good  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  virtue,  consisting  en- 
tirely in  the  will,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding  ?  We  do  not  deny  this.  A  man  may,  doubt- 
less, be  virtuous  in  acting  from  the  motive  here  supposed,  but 
only  on  condition  of  invincible  ignorance  ;  for  a  mistake  of  the 
understanding  is  no  less  culpable  than  perversity  of  will,  if  pos- 
sible to  be  avoided.  But  the  object  of  moral  science  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding.     It  will  hardly  do,  then,  for  a 
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-writer,  who  professes  to  give  us  ethical  sdencey  to  give  us  a 
system  which  renders  virtue  possible  only  to  the  invincibly 
ignorant. 

3.  This  doctrine  of  virtue  makes  virtue  and  its  opposite 
practically  the  same.  The  acts  to  be  performed  are  the  same, 
whatever  the  motive  from  which  we  act.  This  M.  Joufioy  is 
careful  to  inform  us.  What  is  done  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  to 
wit,  —  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  tendencies.  This  is  what 
we  are  to  do,  whether  we  obey  instinct,  act  from  selfishness, 
benevolence,  or  a  view  of  universal  order.  So  far  as  actions 
and  results  are  concerned,  it  matters  not  what  is  the  motive  from 
which  we  act.  The  sole  difference  is  in  the  view  we  take  of 
the  reason  for  doing  what  we  do.  Practically,  the  supremely 
selfish  man  is  as  good  as  the  supremely  virtuous  man,  and  re- 
ceives and  does  as  much  good.  What  superiority,  then,  has 
virtue  ?  Why  is  it  better  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  not  vir- 
tuous ?  Why  are  we  bound  to  be  virtuous  ?  Where  is  the 
obligation  ?  I  am  to  promote  universal  good  by  promoting  my 
own ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  promote  my  own  personal  good, 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  universal  good.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine. If  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  myself,  I  am  selfish  ;  if  for  the 
sake  of  universal  good,  I  am  meritorious.  Meritorious  for 
what  ?  What  have  I  really  done  ?  Simply,  found  out  a  reason 
for  being  selfish  ;  the  method  of  being,  with  purely  disinterested 
motives,  supremely  selfish.  But  what  is  the  merit  of  disinter- 
ested motives  themselves,  especially  if  they  have  no  tendency 
to  lead  to  disinterested  external  acts  ?  The  practical  rule,  and 
the  only  practical  rule  of  life, — this  sublime  system,  which  makes 
a  man  hve  solely  for  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
universal  good,  —  is.  Look  out  for  number  one ;  let  each  take 
care  of  himself,  and  then  all  will  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
revelling  in  every  luxury,  satisfying  to  the  utmost  all  my  natu- 
ral tendencies, — primitive  passions,  as  Charles  Fourier  names 
them, — while  the  poor  beggar  stands  shivering  and  starving  at 
my  gate  ;  but,  for  his  consolation,  I  send  him  my  servant  to 
assure  him  that  he  may  go  in  peace  and  be  thankful,  for  I  am 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  augment  the  good  of  all  beings  by 
augmenting  my  own  !  Admirable  morality  this,  and  worthy  of 
being  early  instilled  into  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  New 
England  youth ! 

But  enough.  M.  Jouffroy  talks  largely  and  learnedly  of 
man's  destiny,  of  individual  good,  universal  good,  and  absolute 
good ;  but  he  fails  utterly  to  tell  us  what  is  our  real  destiny, 
what  is  good,  and,  a  fortiori^  what  are  the  rules  which  should 
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govern  us  in  the  conduct  of  life,     A  puny  Eclecticism  runs 

through  bis  whole  work,  and  the  vain  attempt  is  everywhere 
made  to  accept  and  harmonize  in  one  consistent  whole  the 
leading  principles  of  contradictory  schools.  Much  is  said,  but 
nothing  is  done.  We  rise  from  the  study  of  his  system  as 
uninstructed  in  all  that  relates  to  tbe  end  for  which  God  made 
us,  or  the  means  of  attaining  to  that  end,  as  we  were  before. 
No  theoretical  problem  is  solved,  no  practical  difficulty  remov- 
ed, no  wise  practical  suggestion  onered.  We  are  amused 
and  misled  by  words.  We  seem  at  moments  to  have  grasped 
somewhat ;  but  we  open  our  hand  and  find  we  have  nothing. 
We  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  catch  a  handful  of  smoke. 

M.  Jouffiroy's  first  great  mistake  is  in  not  perceiving  clearly 
and  steadily,  that  good,  if  good  there  be,  must  be  independent, 
self-subsisting,  set  before  us,  and  not  contained  in  us.  The 
first  ethical  problem  is  necessarily.  What  is  good  ?  It  is  the 
old  question  of  the  swnmum  banum  ;  and  till  this  is  answered, 
we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  in  the  construction  of  the 
science  of  ethics,  whether  speculative  or  practical.  Now,  this 
question  M.  Jouffiroy  does  not  answer,  or,  at  least,  not  correct- 
ly. He,  indeed,  contends  that  order  is  the  supreme  good,  but 
wrongly  ;  for  order  is  but  a  mere  state  or  condition,  wholly 
dependent  on  the  parts  ordered,  and  good  only  as  the  means  of 
enabling  the  beings  ordered  to  gain  good. 

His  next  mistake  is  in  confounding  the  end  for  which  we  were 
made  with  the  mere  fulfilment  of  our  nature,  or  the  realization 
of  its  most  perfect  type.  According  to  him,  our  nature  con- 
tains its  destiny  in  itself ;  which  is  to  say,  that  man  is  his  own 
final  cause.  But  man  can  no  more  be  his  own  final  cause  than 
his  own  first  cause.  None  but  a  self-existent  and  self-subsistent 
being  can  be  its  own  final  cause.  Man  is  neither  self-existent 
nor  self-subsistent.  This  final  cause,  or  end  he  is  to  gain,  is 
therefore  not  in  himself,  but  out  of  himself,  —  something  not  pos- 
sessed, but  to  be  attained  to. 

The  second  great  ethical  problem  is  that  of  obligation.  The 
first  is  the  problem  of  good,  and  its  solution  reveals  to  us  the 
end  to  be  sought.  The  second  establishes  our  duty  to  seek 
that  end, — not  onl^  stating  the  fact  that  we  feel  we  ought  to 
seek  it,  but  disclosing  the  grounds  of  the  obligation.  This  is 
the  problem  which  M.  Jouffroy  has  chiefly  labored  in  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  There  can  be  no  morals  unless  there  is  a 
moral  law,  and  none  if  a  law  which  does  not  bind.  Now,  after 
all  his  labor,  M.  Joufilroy  fails  entirely  to  establish  the  reality  of 
such  law.    He  recognizes  no  lawgiver  but  human  nature.    Man, 
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then,  is  under  no  law,  but  the  law  imposed  hj  his  own  nature, 
which  is  to  say,  no  law  at  all.  Why  am  I  bound  to  obey  the 
law  of  my  nature  ? 

Failing  to  establish  a  real  moral  law,  M.  Joufiroy  of  course 
bils  to  establish  the  possibility  of  virtue,  of  merit ;  for  virtue 
can  be  found  only  in  obedience,  actual  or  intentional,  to  the 
moral  law.  But  if  no  moral  law,  then  no  virtue,  then  no  merit, 
no  praise,  no  blame.  M.  Jouffroy  really  comes  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  for  he  recognizes  no  distinction  in  actions  but  such  as 
exists  solely  in  the  mind  of  the  actor.  We  say,  then,  with 
truth,  that  his  whole  system,  as  a  system,  whatever  the  inge- 
nuity, learning,  and  ability  it  indicates,  is  a  complete  failure, 
and  leaves  us  no  wiser  than  it  found  us. 

This  mournful  result  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  M. 
Joufiroy's  vicious  method.  From  the  study  of  man's  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  to  man's  destiny  or  end,  or  to 
deduce  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  life ;  because  man  was 
not  made  to  follow  nature^  bvi  God.  This  is  the  grand  fact 
which  the  author  began  by  discarding,  and  hence  all  his  mis- 
takes and  errors.  Having  begun  wrong,  started  in  the  wrong 
direction,  no  speed  he  could  make  could  bring  him  to  the  right 
termination.  The  faster  he  travelled,  the  farther  he  departed 
from  the  truth.  Yet  he  errs  only  in  common  with  all  our  great 
German,  English,  and  Scotch  moralists.  All  these,  or  nearly 
all,  adopt  the  rule,  that  we  must  follow  nature,  and  assume  that 
the  end  to  be  sought  is  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  M .  Jouf- 
froy tells  us  that  we  are  predestinated  by  our  organization  to  a 
certain  end,  which  is  our  good.  Follow  nature,  and  you  will 
gain  it.  Here  the  fulfilment  of  our  nature,  or  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  our  natural  tendencies,  is  assumed  to  be  the  good. 
Obtain  this,  and  you  obtain  good.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
our  Fourierists.  M.  Joufiroy  and  Charles  Fourier  adopt  pre- 
cisely the  same  ethical  system,  with  this  simple  difference,  — 
that  what  the  one  calls  tendencies  the  other  calls  passions^  what 
the  one  terms  order  the  other  terms  harmony.  Absolute  good 
with  the  former  is  universal  order,  with  the  latter  it  is  universal 
harmony  ;  the  means  of  attaining  to  it  is  with  the  one  the  satis- 
faction of  our  natural  tendencies,  with  the  other  the  satisfaction 
of  the  primitive  passions.  And  even  this,  not  because  by  this 
satisfaction  the  individual  is  placed  in  relation  with  an  order  or 
harmony  which  exists  independent  of  him  ;  but  because  by 
establishing  order  or  harmony  in  the  individual,  it  contributes 
so  much  towards  the  general  order  or  harmony  of  the  universe. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  reason  that  it  participates  of  absolute 
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good,  but  because  it  contributes  to  it ;  and  it  can  contribute  to 
it  only  on  condition  of  its  being  good  in  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
itself  the  absolute  good  !  Now,  what  authority  has  any  man 
for  saying  that  this  satisfaction  is  absolutely  good  in  itself  ? 

But  it  is  vain  to  tell  us  to  follow  nature.  Nature  herself 
recoils  from  her  own  teachings,  and  universaUy  shrieks  ovtj 
"Save  me  from  myself."  They  who  follow  her  as  ultimate 
never  find  good.  She  herself  sees  that  she  is  not  sufficient  for 
herself, — that  there  must  be  something  above  her,  of  which 
we  must  participate,  or  there  is  no  good  for  us.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  sees  and  feels  that  she  is  impotent  to  discover 
what  that  something  is,  or  to  elevate  us  to  its  participation. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  natural  reason  itself  re- 
jects all  the  great  ethical  systems  founded  on  natural  reason 
alone,  and  is  daily  seeking  and  concocting  new  systems,  to  yield 
in  turn  to  others  still  newer,  and  thus  on  for  ever.  Nature  never 
satisfies  nature.  Nature  never  finds  her  good  m  herself.  We 
may  gain  all  the  natural  objects  craved  by  our  natural  tendencies 
or  passions,  and  still  ask,  irom  the  depths  of  our  souls,  "Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ? "  Our  tendencies  grow,  and  demand, 
more,  the  more  we  obtain ;  they  become  morbidly  active,  cry- 
ing out,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  "Give,  give  !  " 
or  they  become  satiated,  surcharged,  wearied,  and,  all  things 
palling  on  our  hearts  and  senses,  we  cry  out  with  the  Preacher, 
^^Vanitas  vanitatum^  vanitas  vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas.^^ 

We  take  the  wrong  road.  It  is  not  in  following  nature 
alone  that  we  find  the  country  we  seek.  Not  in  that  direction 
lies  our  veritable  good.  The  sad  experience  of  all  ages  and 
climes  proclaims  it  in  ^  voice  too  loud  not  to  be  heard,  too 
distinct  not  to  be  understood.  True  wisdom  requires  us  to 
return  from  our  weary  wanderings  to  the  fountain  of  living  wa- 
ters. If  nature  could  have  sufficed,  no  other  teacher  would 
have  been  vouchsafed  us ;  no  supernatural  revelation,  as  we 
have  said,  would  have  been  needed,  none  would  have  been 
made.  But  a  supernatural  revelation  has  been  made,  and  be- 
cause we  needed  it  for  our  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life.  In 
the  light  of  this  revelation  all  becomes  plain  and  easy.  The 
problem  of  our  destiny  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Man  was  made, 
not  for  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural  destiny ;  not  for  pleasure, 
not  for  happiness,  but  for  beatitude,  which  consists  in  our  being 
elevated  by  the  light  of  glory  to  know  and  love  God  as  he  is 
in  himself,  with  a  knowledge  and  love,  though  different  in  de- 
gree, yet  the  same  in  kind  as  the  knowledge  and  love  with 
which  God  knows  and  loves  himself.     Here  is  our  sublime 
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destiny.  We  have  but  to  remember  that  God  is  infinite  truth, 
wisdom,  beauty,  goodness,  and  to  consider  what  is  the  joy  the 
soul  finds  m  knowing  and  loving  truth,  wisdom,  beauty,  good- 
ness, to  be  assured  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  is 
reserved  for  us  in  the  heaven  to  which  we  are  destined.  God 
made  us  that  we  might  become  partakers  of  his  own  infinite 
blessedness,  because  he  is  good  and  delights  to  communicate 
his  goodness. 

To  this  blessedness  we  are  not  naturally  equal,  we  do  not 
attain  to  it  by  natural  development,  the  famous  ''self-culture," 
of  which  in  these  days  we  hear  so  much  ;  because  it  is  not  the 
fulfilment  of  our  nature,  the  realization  of  its  most  perfect  type, 
but  something  far  transcending  nature,  graciously  bestowed  by 
our  Heavenly  Father.  A  Goethe,  with  his  long  life  of  study, 
with  his  ''many-sided"  culture,  bringing  his  whole  nature  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection,  is  farther  from  it  than 
the  little  child  over  whom  the  priest  has  just  pronounced  the 
baptismal  formula.  It  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  unto  babes,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  tlie  presence 
of  God.  Here  learn  the  vanity  of  aU  your  earth-bom  greatness 
and  wisdom,  of  all  that  the  wisdom  of  Uiis  world  applauds.  Not 
by  the  wisdom  to  which  we  attain  by  natural  culture  and  devel- 
opment,— not  by  a  vain  philosophy  which  sees  neither  behind 
nor  before, — not  even  by  natural  elevation,  nobility,  kindness, 
and  love,  do  we  attain  to  the  end  to  which  our  God  in  his  inef- 
fable goodness  has  appointed  us.  The  great  man  of  the  earth 
must  become  as  the  little  child,  the  rich  man  poor  as  the  poorest 
beggar,  and  the  wise  man  as  the  fool.  All  pride  must  humble 
itself,  all  towering  thoughts  be  brought  down,  all  self-impor- 
tance, all  self-confidence,  be  laid  aside;  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  we  must  bow  down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  receive 
it  as  a  free  bounty,  which  we  have  done  nothing  to  merit,  and 
could  do  nothing  to  merit.  Behold  us,  O  Lord!  We  are 
nothing, — yea,  less  than  nothing ;  do  unto  us  according  to  thy 
will,  —  not  according  to  ours. 

Human  pride  revolts  at  this.  We  shrink  from  this  profound 
humility.  We  would  have  the  reward,  we  would  possess  the 
infinite  beatitude ;  but  we  would  earn  it  by  our  own  labor,  win 
it  by  our  own  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  ;  we  would  receive 
it  not  as  a  largess,  but  as  a  due,  and  claim  it  as  our  right. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  seek  in  human  nature,  by  means  which 
nature  alone  has  placed  in  our  hands,  to  wring  out  the  secrets 
we  must  know,  and  to  gain  the  end  without  which  there  is  no 
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above  all,  with  the  spirit  and  the  law  of  our  holy  religion^  which 
teaches  us  to  embrace  a  brother  wherever  we  find  a  human 
being; — for  all  have  one  Father;  one  God  hath  made  us  all, 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  redeemed,  one  Holy  Ghost  stands 
ready  to  quicken  and  sanctify  us  ;  and  we  are  all  bound  in  one 
faith,  one  hope,  and  should  be  in  one  charity,  which  is  greater 
than  all,  and  which  levels  all  distinctions,  proclaims  and  main- 
tains a  divine  equality  among  all  men.  Love  of  country,  love 
of  man,  love  of  God,  love  of  our  holy  religion,  respect  for  the 
growing  mtelligence  of  modem  times,  and  attachment  to  modem 
civilization  with  its  equalizing  and  elevating  tendencies,  all 
compel  us  to  set  our  faces  against  the  retrograde  movement 
that  would  induce  us  to  estimate  a  man  according  to  his  nation, 
and  determine  his  rights  by  the  simple  accident  of  his  birth. 

The  great  principle  of  tme  Americanismy  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  is,  that  merit  makes  the  man.  It  discards  ail  distinctions 
which  are  purely  accidental,  and  recognizes  only  such  as  are 
personal.  It  places  every  man  on  his  own  two  feet,  and  says 
to  him.  Be  a  man,  and  you  shall  be  esteemed  according  to 
your  worth  as  a  man ;  you  shall  be  commended  only  for  your 
personal  merits;  you  shall  be  made  to  suffer  only  for  your 
personal  demerits.  To  each  one  according  to  his  capacity,  to 
each  capacity  according  to  its  works.  This  is  Americanism. 
It  is  this  which  has  been  our  boast,  which  has  constituted  oin* 
country's  tme  glory.  It  is  this  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  fathers  ;  it  is  this  which  we  hold  as  a  sacred  tmst,  and  must 
preserve  in  all  its  purity,  strength,  and  activity,  if  we  would  not 
prove  ^^ degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires";  and  it  is  this,  which 
Muive  Americanism,  so  called,  opposes, — and  because  it  op- 
poses this,  no  true  American  can  support  it. 

There  is,  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  in  the  Old  World  from  which  emigra- 
tion takes  place,  something  grateful  to  all  our  better  feelings  in 
the  thought,  that  here  is  a  home  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
come,  and  find  the  rights,  the  respect,  and  the  well-being  denied 
them  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  emigrant's  condition  is 
not  a  litde  improved  by  touching  upon  our  shores ;  and  the 
condition  of  his  brother-laborers,  whom  he  leaves  behind,  is 
also  not  a  little  ameliorated,  and  the  general  sum  of  well-being 
is  greatly  augmented.  On  the  simple  score  of  philanthropy, 
then,  who  would  not  stmggle  to  keep  our  country  open  to  the 
emigrant,  and  be  prepared  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother,  and  to 
rejoice  that  another  is  added  to  the  family  of  freemen  ? 

But  even  as  a  question  of  our  own  interest  as  a  people,  we 
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should  welcome  the  foreigner.     If  we  should  sit  down  and 
reckon  up  what  we  lose  and  what  we  gain  by  foreigners  coming 
to  setde  among  us,  we  should  find  the  gain  greatly  overbalances 
the  loss.    Naturalized  citizens  constitute  no  inconsiderable  por* 
tion  of  our  population^  and  by  no  means  the  least  important 
portion.     Without  these,  what  would  have  been  our  condition 
DOW  ?    Whose  labor  has  cleared  away  many  of  our  Western 
forests,  dug  our  canals  and  railroads  ?  and  by  whose  labor  and 
practical  skill  have  we  mtroduced  our  manufactures,  and  brought 
them  to  their  present  high  state  of  perfection  ?    In  all  the 
branches  of  manufactures,  in  nearly  all  branches  of  mechanical 
industry,  the  head  workmen,  if  we  have  been  rightiy  informed, 
are  foreigners.     And  why  foreigners,  rather  than  native-bom  ? 
Surely,  not  because  there  is  any  partiality  for  foreigners  over 
native  Americans,  but  because  they  are  more  thorough  masters 
of  their  business.     Then,  who  man  our  navy,  of  which  we  are 
so  jusdy  proud  ?  and  who  constitute,  in  time  of  war,  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  army  ?    Not  all  foreigners,  truly ;  but  not  a  few 
who  were  not  bom  on  American  soil.     No  small  portion  of  our 
hardy  seamen  are  of  alien  birth;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
true  to  our  flag  on  that  account,  nor  any  the  less  freely  do 
they  spill  their  blood  for  our  national  defence  or  national  glory. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  assertion  said  to  have  been  made  by 
a  foreigner  residing  amongst  us,  and  conducting  a  foreign  and 
not  an  American  journal,  that  native  Americans  are  cowards ; 
and  if  we  did,  we  have  still  too  much  of  the  old  Adam,  and 
of  the  narrow  feeling  of  former  times,  to  sufifer  him,  without 
rebuke,  to  tell  us  so.     Americans  are  not  trained  to  war,  and 
we  devoutly  pray  that  they  never  may  be ;  for  war  is  a  terrible 
calamity,  that  may  with  honor  be  averted  at  any  price,  save 
that  of  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  itself;  but  they  are  not  deficient 
in  courage,  and  will,  when  necessary,  face  the  enemy  as  boldly 
as  any  other  people  on  the  globe.     Nevertheless,  our  ranks  are 
not  dishonored  by  foreigners,  and  no  native-bora  citizens  have 
ever  done  our  country's  flag  more  honor  or  fought  more  val- 
iantiy  in  its  defence,  than  the  brave  and  warm-hearted  Irish ; 
and  none  would  do  us  more  efiicient  service  again,  were  we  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  a  war.     In  the  Revolution,  we 
found  men  not  bom  in  America  could  fight  manfully  for  liberty, 
and  then  they  were  not  considered  as  in  the  way  of  the  native- 
bora.     It  was  no  loss  to  us  to  reckon  in  our  army  a  Mont- 
gomery, a  Gates,  a  De  Kalb,  a  Steuben,  a  Pulaski,  a  La  Fay- 
ette.    No  ;  man  is  man,  wherever  bora  ;  and  every  freeman  is 
our  brother,  and  we  should  clasp  him  to  our  bosom. 
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above  all,  with  the  spirit  and  the  law  of  our  holy  religion^  wfaieh 
teaches  us  to  embrace  a  brother  wherever  we  find  a  human 
being; — for  all  have  one  Father;  one  God  hath  made  us  aU, 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  redeemed,  one  Holy  Ghost  stands 
ready  to  quicken  and  sanctify  us  ;  and  we  are  all  bound  m  one 
faith,  one  hope,  and  should  be  in  one  charity,  which  is  greater 
than  all,  and  which  levels  all  distinctions,  proclaims  and  main- 
tains a  divine  equality  among  all  men.  Love  of  country,  love 
of  man,  love  of  God,  love  of  our  holy  religion,  respect  for  the 
growing  intelligence  of  modern  times,  and  attachment  to  modem 
civilization  with  its  equalizing  and  elevating  tendencies,  all 
compel  us  to  set  our  faces  against  the  retrograde  movement 
that  would  induce  us  to  estimate  a  man  according  to  his  nation, 
and  determine  his  rights  by  the  simple  accident  of  his  birth. 

The  great  principle  of  true  Americanism,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  is,  that  merit  makes  the  man.  It  discards  all  distinctions 
which  are  purely  accidental,  and  recognizes  only  such  as  are 
personal.  It  places  every  man  on  his  own  two  feet,  and  says 
to  him,  Be  a  man,  and  you  shall  be  esteemed  according  to 
your  worth  as  a  man ;  you  shall  be  commended  only  for  your 
personal  merits;  you  shall  be  made  to  suffer  only  for  your 
personal  demerits.  To  each  one  according  to  his  capacity,  to 
each  capacity  according  to  its  works.  This  is  Americanism. 
It  is  this  which  has  been  our  boast,  which  has  constituted  our 
country's  true  glory.  It  is  this  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  fathers  ;  it  is  this  which  we  hold  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  must 
preserve  in  all  its  purity,  strength,  and  activity,  if  we  would  not 
prove  ^'  degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires  ";  and  it  is  this,  which 
Muive  Americanism,  so  called,  opposes, — and  because  it  op- 
poses this,  no  true  American  can  support  it. 

There  is,  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  in  the  Old  World  from  which  emigra- 
tion takes  place,  something  grateful  to  all  our  better  feelings  in 
the  thought,  that  here  is  a  home  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
come,  and  find  the  rights,  the  respect,  and  the  well-being  denied 
them  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  emigrant's  condition  is 
not  a  litde  improved  by  touching  upon  our  shores ;  and  the 
condition  of  his  brother-laborers,  whom  he  leaves  behind,  is 
also  not  a  little  ameliorated,  and  the  general  sum  of  well-being 
is  greatly  augmented.  On  the  simple  score  of  philanthropy, 
then,  who  would  not  struggle  to  keep  our  country  open  to  the 
emigrant,  and  be  prepared  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother,  and  to 
rejoice  that  another  is  added  to  the  family  of  freemen  ? 

But  even  as  a  question  of  our  own  interest  as  a  people,  we 
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shoidd  welcome  the  foreigner.     If  we  should  sit  down  and 
reckon  up  what  we  lose  and  what  we  gain  by  foreigners  coming 
to  settle  among  us,  we  should  find  the  gain  greatly  overbalances 
the  loss.    Naturalized  citizens  constitute  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  our  population,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important 
portion.     Without  these,  what  would  have  been  our  condition 
DOW  ?    Whose  labor  has  cleared  away  many  of  our  Western 
forests,  dug  our  canals  and  railroads  ?  and  by  whose  labor  and 
practical  skill  have  we  introduced  our  manufactures,  and  brought 
them  to  their  present  high  state  of  perfection  ?     In  all  the 
branches  of  manufactures,  in  nearly  all  branches  of  mechanical 
industry,  the  head  workmen,  if  we  have  been  righdy  informed, 
are  foreigners.     And  why  foreigners,  rather  than  native-bom  ? 
Surely,  not  because  there  is  any  partiality  for  foreigners  over 
native  Americans,  but  because  they  are  more  thorough  masters 
of  their  business.     Then,  who  man  our  navy,  of  which  we  are 
so  jusdy  proud  ?  and  who  constitute,  in  time  of  war,  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  army  ?    Not  all  foreigners,  truly  ;  but  not  a  few 
who  were  not  bom  on  American  soil.     No  small  portion  of  our 
hardy  seamen  are  of  alien  birth;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
true  to  our  flag  on  that  account,  nor  any  the  less  freely  do 
they  spill  their  blood  for  our  national  defence  or  national  glory. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  assertion  said  to  have  been  made  by 
a  foreigner  residing  amongst  us,  and  conducting  a  foreign  and 
not  an  American  journal,  that  native  Americans  are  cowards ; 
and  if  we  did,  we  have  still  too  much  of  the  old  Adam,  and 
of  the  narrow  feeling  of  former  dmes,  to  suffer  him,  without 
rebuke,  to  tell  us  so.     Americans  are  not  trained  to  war,  and 
we  devoutly  pray  that  they  never  may  be ;  for  war  is  a  terrible 
calamity,  that  may  with  honor  be  averted  at  any  price,  save 
that  of  the  sacrifice  of  hberty  itself;  but  they  are  not  deficient 
in  coivage,  and  will,  when  necessary,  face  the  enemy  as  boldly 
as  any  other  people  on  the  globe.     Nevertheless,  our  ranks  are 
not  dishonored  by  foreigners,  and  no  native-bora  ciuzens  have 
ever  done  our  coimtry's  flag  more  honor  or  fought  more  val- 
landy  in  its  defence,  than  the  brave  and  warm-hearted  Irish ; 
and  none  would  do  us  more  efficient  service  again,  were  we  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  a  war.     In  the  Revoludon,  we 
found  men  not  bora  m  America  could  fight  manfully  for  liberty, 
and  then  they  were  not  considered  as  b  the  way  of  the  native- 
bora.     It  was  no  loss  to  us  to  reckon  in  our  army  a  Mont- 
gomery, a  Gates,  a  De  Kalb,  a  Steuben,  a  Pulaski,  a  La  Fay- 
ette.    No ;  man  is  man,  wherever  bora  ;  and  every  freeman  is 
our  brother,  and  we  should  clasp  him  to  our  bosom. 
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As  a  party  movement^  we  regard  the  Native  American  party 
as  contemptible.  Take  it  as  a  movement  of  Native  American 
citizens  against  foreigners  who  come  amongst  us  to  claim  the 
rights  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens,  it  is  founded  on  low 
and  ungenerous  prejudices,  —  prejudices  of  birth,  which  we,  as 
a  people,  profess  to  discard.  We,  as  a  people,  recognize  no 
nobility  founded  on  birth  ;  for  our  principle  is,  that  all  who  are 
bom  at  all  are  well-born.  But  what  is  ^e  effort  to  confine  the 
political  functions  incident  to  citizenship  to  native-bom  Amer- 
icans, but  the  attempt  to  found  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  even  a 
political  aristocracy,  making  the  accident  of  birth  the  condition 
of  political  rights  ?  Is  this  Americanism  ?  Shame  on  the  de- 
generate American  who  pretends  it !  He  is  false  to  his  Amer- 
ican creed,  and  has  no  American  heart. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  oppose  JWUtve  Americanism  on  the 
untenable  ground,  that  every  man  h'as  a  natural  right  to  be  a 
citizen,  and  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  municipal  right,  not  a  natural 
right.  But  we,  as  a  people,  have  adopted,  with  slight  restric- 
tions, the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  We,  as  a  people, 
hold  that  the  government  is  safest,  where  all  the  people  have  a 
voice  in  saying  what  it  shall  be  and  who  shall  be  its  administra- 
tors. We  adopt  universal  suffrage,  not  indeed  as  a  right,  but 
as  a  dictate  of  prudence.  We  hold  that  we  select  better  men 
to  rule  us,  and  enact  wiser  and  more  equitable  laws,  by  admit- 
ting the  great  body  of  the  people  to  a  participation  of  political 
sovereignty,  than  we  should  by  confining  the  sovereignty  to  one 
man  or  to  a  few  men.  We  hold  that  the  people  are  best  gov- 
erned, when  they  constitute  and  manage  the  government  them- 
selves. This  is  the  political  creed  of  the  country  ;  and  he  is 
false  to  his  country,  who  would  abolish  it,  or  defeat  its  practical 
application.  Foreigners,  who  come  here,  have,  then,  in  view 
of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  country,  a  right  to  be 
admitted  to  citizenship,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  freemen  ;  and 
could  rightly  complain  of  injustice,  if  not  so  admitted. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Native  American  party  does  not 
propose  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  country,  nor  from  citi- 
zenship. It  only  wishes  to  prevent  them  from  commg  here 
and  exercising  the  rights  of  citizens  before  being  properly  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  citizens.  This  plea  is  specious,  but 
not  solid.  It  is  the  public,  ostensible  plea ;  but  not  the  private, 
real  one.  The  real  design  is,  to  exclude  foreigners,  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  here,  by  denying  them  the  right  to  become 
citizens.     We  have  never  conversed  with  an  advocate  of  the 
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party  who  did  not  avow  this.  But  take  the  plea  as  publicly 
offered.  It  is  contended  that  foreigners,  brought  up  under  mo- 
narchical or  aristocratical  governments,  cannot  be  expected,  oa 
arrivbg  on  our  shores,  to  understand  the  nature  of  our  peculiar 
form  of  government,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  serve 
a  long  novitiate  before  they  can  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  freemen.  The  necessity  of  intelligence,  of  under- 
standing well  our  peculiar  institutions,  on  the  part  of  every  man 
who  is  to  exercise  the  rights  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
cidaen,  we  certainly  shall  not  dispute,  whether  the  man  was 
born  at  home  or  abroad.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  foreigners 
who  come  here  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Brought  up  under 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  governments,  one  would  naturally 
expect  them  to  be  averse  to  our  democracy,  and  in  favor  of 
institutions  similar  to  those  with  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. But  no  complaint  of  this  kind  is  ever  made  against 
them.  Foreigners  who  come  here  and  condemn  our  institu- 
tions, show  contempt  for  them,  and  wish  to  exchange  them  for 
institutions  similar  to  those  they  have  left  behind,  are  in  general 
cordially  welcomed,  and  treated  with  great  consideration.  The 
complaint  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  the  opposition  to  naturalized 
citizens  is,  in  fact,  not  that  they  do  not  understand  the  genius 
of  our  government,  but  that  they  do  understand  it ;  not  that 
they  do  not  adhere  to  it,  but  that  they  do  adhere  to  it,  and  too 
strenuously  insist  on  its  being  administered  according  to  its 
genuine  spirit  and  original  intent.  Their  offence  is  in  being 
democratic,  and  in  wishing  the  government  to  be  administered 
on  truly  democratic  principles.  It  is  not  their  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  our  institutions,  but  their  intelligence  of  them, 
that  constitutes  their  disqualification  in  the  eyes  of  the  Motives. 
But  pass  over  this.  The  naturalization  laws,  as  they  now 
are,  require  a  foreigner  to  reside  in  the  country  five  years  be- 
fore he  can  become  a  citizen,  or  be  legally  naturalized.  This 
is  five  years  after  the  man  has  become  of  full  age.  Now,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  an  emigrant  to  this  country,  intending  to 
come  here  and  to  make  this  his  home,  has  before  coming  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  country,  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, its  government,  and  laws  ;  and  he  may  be  judged  to  know 
as  much  of  them  as  in  general  one  of  our  own  boys  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  In  most  cases  he  knows  much  more,  but  assume 
that  he  knows  as  much.  Then  he  and  the  native-bom  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  Each  must  wait  five  years  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  ;  and  who 
will  pretend  to  say  that  a  man  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
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twenty-six  cannot  learn  as  much  of  what  those  duties  are,  as 
the  boy  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  ?  The  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  exacts  in  reality  as  long  a  novitiate  of  the  foreign-bom 
as  of  the  native-bom  ;  and  even  on  the  ground  of  time  to  be 
instructed  in  one's  duties,  no  more  needs  to  be  altered  in  the 
case  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

But,  politically  speaking,  this  objection  is  not  the  real  one. 
The  leaders,  we  mean  at  this  moment  political  leaders,  of  the 
Native  American  party,  are  opposed  to  naturalized  citizens 
solely  on  the  ground  that  these  citizens  do  not  uniformly  vote 
on  their  side.  Many  of  them,  but  not  the  majority  of  them, 
have  the  audacity  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  for  Dem- 
ocratic men  and  measures.  This  is  their  sole  political  offence. 
We  do  not  discover  that  our  Whig  friends  object  to  the  votes 
of  naturalized  citizens  when  given  for  them,  nor  to  naturalizing 
them,  if  they  feel  sure  of  their  suffirages.  Why  not  say  so, 
then,  and  let  the  honest  truth  come  out  ?  Surely,  honest  men, 
high-minded  men,  the  true  nobility  of  the  earth,  as  all  our  Whig 
leaders  are,  can  have  no  objections  to  avowing  their  real  inten- 
tions, and  the  real  motives  from  which  they  act.  Such  men 
will  never  show  false  colors  ! 

But  the  objection  to  foreigners  is  not  exclusively  political, 
nor  chiefly  political.  The  Whig  leaders  are  opposed  on  politi- 
cal grounds,  because  a  large  portion  of  foreigners  are  supposed 
to  vote  for  the  Democratic  party.  But  below  this  is  another 
objection,  which  operates  chiefly  amongst  the  laboring  classes. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  especially  of  those  who  live  on  from 
father  to  son  in  the  same  position  and  pursuit,  retain  almost 
for  ever  their  primitive  prejudices.  The  great  mass  of  what 
may  be  called  the  common  people  in  this  country  are  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  —  for  we  are  all  of  foreign  extraction  ;  and  they 
have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  still  retain,  two  strong 
pejudices,  —  contempt  of  the  Irish  and  hatred  of  the  French. 
There  i^  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact.  The  assistance  the 
French  rendered  us  in  the  Revolution  has  mollified  our  feel- 
ings somewhat  towards  them,  but  we  still  bear  them  no  real 
good-will.  But  the  national  English  contempt  for  the  Irish  has 
been  reinforced  in  America.  The  Yankee  hod-carrier,  or 
Yankee  wood-sawyer,  looks  down  with  ineffable  contempt  upon 
his  brother  Irish  hod-carrier  or  Irish  wood-sawyer.  In  his 
estimation,  '^  Paddy  "  hardly  belongs  to  the  human  family. 
Add  to  this  that  the  influx  of  foreign  laborers,  chiefly  Irish, 
increases  the  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  apparently  lessens 
relatively  the  demand,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labor, 
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and  you  have  the  elements  of  a  wide,  deep,  and  inveterate  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  your  Yankee  laborer  against  your  Irish 
laborer,  which  manifests  itself  naturally  m  your  Native  Ameri- 
can party. 

But  this  contempt  of  the  Irish,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  English  ancestors,  is  wrong  and  ungenerous.  The  Irish  do 
not  deserve  it,  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  feel  it.  It  is  a 
prejudice  disgraceful  only  to  those  who  are  governed  by  it,  and 
no  words  of  condemnation  are  sufficiently  severe  for  the  politi- 
cal aspirant  who  would  appeal  to  it.  Every  friend  to  his 
country,  every  right-minded  man,  must  frown  upon  it,  and  brand 
as  an  incendiary,  as  a  public  enemy,  the  demagogue,  whether 
in  a  caucus  speech  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  or  elsewhere,  whether 
admired  by  the  whole  nation  for  his  transcendent  abilities  or  not, 
who  should  seek  to  deepen  it,  or  even  to  keep  it  alive.  It  is  a 
sad  day  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  when  your 
Websters  and  Archers  can  so  far  lay  aside  their  senatorial 
dignity,  and  so  far  belittle  themselves,  as  to  appeal  to  this  pre- 
judice ;  and,  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  political  purposes, 
raise  the  standard  of  Native  Americanism.  The  country,  hu- 
manity, have  a  right  to  demand  something  better  of  these  men, 
and,  if  they  do  not  retrace  their  steps,  and  atone  for  their  dere- 
liction from  justice  and  prudence,  they  will  not  only  be  stripped 
of  their  hard-won  honors,  but  sent  down  to  posterity  amid  the 
scorn  and  hisses  of  every  man  in  whose  bosom  beats  an  Ameri- 
can heart. 

But,  after  all,  the  competition,  which  our  Native  American 
laborers  so  much  dread,  is  far  less  than  they  imagine.  The 
foreign  laborers  do  not,  in  general,  come  directly  into  competi- 
tion with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  labor  they  perform  is  labor 
which  the  native  Americans  could  not  or  would  not  perform, 
themselves.  Then,  the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  caused  by  the  works  carried  on  mainly 
by  the  labor  of  foreigners,  fully  compensates,  perhaps  more 
than  compensates,  the  native  American  laborers  for  any  loss 
they  may  sustain  in  the  few  cases  of  competition  which  there 
really  may  be.  Viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  the  influx  of  foreign 
laborers  has  very  little,  if  any,  injurious  effect  on  our  own  native 
laborers.  The  inmiense  internal  improvements  completed  or 
in  process  of  completion  would  never  have  been  attempted,  if 
the  reliance  had  been  solely  on  native  labor,  and,  consequently, 
none  of  the  additional  labor  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  which  these  improvements  have  stimulated,  would 
have  been  in  demand.     The  laboring  class,  as  a  class,  has 
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really  gained  in  the  amount  of  employment  by  the  increase  of 
laborers,  and  of  course,  then,  in  the  price  of  labor.  Labor 
begets  the  demand  for  labor.  Individuals  may  have  suffered 
somewhat,  in  some  particular  branches,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
laboring  class  has  been  benefited. 

But  the  real  objection  lies  deeper  yet.  The  Native  Ameri- 
can party  is  not  a  party  against  admitting  foreigners  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  simply  against  admitting  a  certain  class 
of  foreigners.  It  does  not  oppose  Protestant  Germans,  Prot- 
estant Englishmen,  Protestant  Scotchmen,  nor  even  Protes- 
tant Irishmen.  It  is  really  opposed  only  to  Catholic  foreigners. 
The  party  is  truly  an  anti-Catholic  party,  and  is  opposed 
chiefly  to  the  Irish,  because  a  majcMrity  of  the  emigrants  to  this 
country  are  probably  from  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  Catholics.  If  they  were  Protestants,  if  they  could  mingle 
with  the  native  population  and  lose  themselves  in  our  Protes- 
tant Churches,  very  little  opposition  would  be  manifested  to 
their  immigration  or  to  their  naturalization.  But  this  they  can- 
not do.  They  are  Catholics.  They  adhere  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  for  which  they  have  suffered  these  three 
hundred  years  more  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Being 
Catholics,  they  bold  religion  to  be  man's  primary  concern,  and 
the  public  worship  of  God  an  imperative  duty.  They  accord- 
ingly seek  to  settle  near  together,  in  a  neighbourhood,  where  the 
Church  may  rise  in  their  midst,  within  reach  of  the  altar  where 
the  '^  clean  sacrifice  "  is  offered  up  daily  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  where  they  can  receive  the  inestimable  services  of 
the  minister  of  God.  Hence,  they  seem,  because  in  this  re- 
spect their  habits  differ  from  those  of  our  Protestant  country- 
men, to  be  a  separate  people,  incapable  even  in  their  political 
and  social  duties  of  fraternizing,  so  to  speak,  with  their  Prot- 
estant fellow-citizens.  Here  is  the  first  and  immediate  cause 
of  the  opposition  they  experience. 

But  deeper  yet  lies  the  old  traditionary  hatred  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  majority  of  the  American  people  have  descended 
from  ancestors  who  were  accustomed  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  flesh,  the  world,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pope  ;  and  though 
they  have  in  a  great  degree  rejected  the  remains  of  faith  still 
cherished  by  their  Protestant  ancestors,  they  retain  all  their 
hatred  of  Catholicism.  If  they  believe  nothing  else,  they  be- 
Ueve  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and  the  Catholic  Church  the 
Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon.  When  the  Catholic  Church  is  in 
question,  all  the  infidels  and  nothingarians,  to  use  an  expressive 
term,  are  sure  to  sympathize  with  their  Protestant  brethren. 
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Pihte  and  Herod  are  good  friends,  when  it  concerns  crucifying 
the  Redeemer  of  men.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be. 
Hence,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  faithful  to  their 
traditions,  are  inveterately  opposed  to  Catholicism,  and  it  is 
this  opposition  that  manifests  itself  in  Native  Americanism,  and 
which  renders  it  so  inexcusable  and  so  dangerous. 

We  presume  there  are  few  who  will  question  this  statement. 
The  ^^  Native  Americans  "  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  all, 
to  a  man,  avow  it,  and  the  late  disgraceful  riots  and  murder 
and  sacrilege  in  Philadelphia  prove  it.  There,  no  harm  was 
done  to  Protestant  foreigners.  Hostility  was  directed  solely 
against  Catholics.  Thev  were  Catholics,  who  were  shot  down 
in  the  streets^  — Catholic  churches,  seminaries,  and  dwellings, 
that  were  rifled  and  burnt.  Even  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Native  American  party,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  Hiber- 
nianism,  are  in  many  cases  foreigners.  The  notorious  ex- 
priest  Hogan,  a  foreigner  and  an  Irishman,  deposed  for  his 
immoral  conduct,  is,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  most  zealous 
JVii^e,  and  has  been  lecturing  in  this  city  and  vicinity  b  favor 
of  Native  Americanism,  and  we  have  heard  no  Nativist  object 
to  having  men  like  him  exercise  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen.  The  Orangemen,  foreigners  as  they  are,  did  the  Na- 
tives substantial  service  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  has  been  said, 
and  they  threaten  to  do  the  same  here,  if  occasion  serve.  All 
this  proves  that  the  opposition  is  not  to  foreigners,  as  such,  but 
simply  to  Catholics,  and  especially  to  Irish  Catholics. 

Now  against  this,  we  hardly  need  say,  we  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  country. 
The  Constitution  of  this  country  does  not  merely  tolerate  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  but  it  recognizes  and  guaranties 
to  all  men  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  whatever  it  mliy 
be.  It  places  all  denominations,  however  great  or  however 
small,  on  the  same  footing,  before  the  state,  and  recognizes 
the  equal  rights  of  all  and  of  each.  To  this  the  faith  of  the 
country  is  pledged.  We  say  to  all,  of  all  creeds,  Come  here 
and  demean  yourselves,  in  civil  matters,  as  good  citizens,  and 
your  respective  faiths  and  modes  of  worship  shall  all  alike  be 
legally  respected  and  protected.  This  is  what  we  have  pro- 
fessed ;  of  this  we  make  our  boast ;  and  this  we  consider  our 
chief  title  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We  have  promised 
to  all  the  fullest  conceivable  religious  liberty.  For  this  we 
have  solemnly  pledged  our  faith  before  the  world  and  before 
Heaven.     Are  we  prepared  to  break  our  faith  ? 

But  in  getting  up  a  party  against  any  one  religious  denomi- 
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nation,  are  we  not  breaking  our  faith,  and  perjuring  ourselves 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man  ?  What  matters  it  to  honest 
men,  whether  we  do  this  directly  or  indirectly  ?  What  is  the 
difference  in  principle  between  passing  a  law  excluding,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this 
country,  and,  by  our  political  and  other  combinations,  rendering 
its  exercise  impossible  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  ex- 
cluding Catholics  directly,  and  treating  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  exclude  themselves  ? 

Then,  again,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  combining  for  the 
expulsion  or  exclusion  of  Catholics  may  be  gravely  questioned. 
Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  denominations,  there  is  safety 
for  any  one  only  so  far  as  there  is  safety  for  all.  Combine 
and  suppress  Catholicism  to-day,  and  it  may  be  some  other 
one's  turn  to  be  suppressed  to-morrow.  The  precedent  estab- 
lished, the  Catholics  disposed  of,  a  new  combination  may 
be  formed  against  the  Methodists,  then  against  the  Baptists, 
then  against  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  and  then  against 
the  Episcopalians,  or  for  the  revival  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Cannot  all  see  that  the  safety 
of  each  is  in  protecting  all,  and  suffering  a  combination  to  be 
formed  against  none  ? 

Moreover,  why  should  Protestants  combine  against  Cath- 
olics ?  Have  they  not  the  Bible  and  private  reason  ?  and  with 
these  what  has  a  Protestant  to  apprehend  ?  Is  he  not  abun- 
dantly able  to  meet  and  vanquish  in  the  fair  field  of  controversy 
the  benighted  and  idolatrous  Papist  ?  Does  he  not  belieVe  that 
he  has  truth,  reason,  and  revelation  on  his  side  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  he  has  all  the  prejudices  and  nearly  nineteen  twenti- 
eths of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  on  his  side  ?  Are 
there  not  here  odds  enough  in  his  favor  ?  What,  then,  does  he 
fear  ?  With  all  these  advantages,  does  he  tremble  before  the 
Papist,  and  fear  the  meeting-house  may  give  place  to  the 
church,  the  table  to  the  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  Real 
Presence  ?  A  sorry  compliment  this  to  Protestantism  !  a  sor- 
ry compliment  to  reason,  to  distrust  its  encounter  with  error  in 
open  field  and  fair  combat !  Were  we  Protestants,  as  we  once 
were,  —  but,  God  be  praised,  are  no  longer,  —  we  should  blush 
to  appeal  against  Popery  to  any  other  arguments  than  Scripture 
and  reason.  If  with  these  we  could  not  resist  the  spread  of 
Catholicism,  we  should  be  led  to  distrust  the  sacredness  of  our 
cause,  and  to  fear,  that,  after  all,  we  had  not  the  Lord  on  our 
side.  These  political  combinations  betray  the  weakness  of 
Protestantism,  not  its  strength  ;  the  doubts,  not  the  faith,  of  its 
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upholders.  If  they  are  right  in  their  premises,  they  need  not 
these  combinations  to  suppress  Catholicism  ;  if  they  are  wrong 
in  their  premises,  then  they  are  warring,  not  against  a  supersti- 
tion, an  idolatry,  as  they  pretend,  but  against  God,  and  we 
leave  to  them  to  decide  what  is  the  proper  name  by  which  they 
should  be  designated. 

But  we  are  told  that  Catholics  are  opposed,  not  because  they 
are  Catholics  simply,  but  because,  bemg  Catholics,  they  owe 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  and  therefore  cannot  be  good 
citizens.  Every  Catholic,  it  is  assumed,  owes  allegiance  to 
the  Pope,  and  of  course  can  be  bound  by  no  civil  obligation  he 
may  contract  as  a  citizen.  If  we  really  supposed  that  any  one 
among  us  could  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  this,  we  would  con- 
tradict it.  But  there  are  charges  too  absurd  to  need  a  reply. 
The  Catholic  does,  indeed,  owe  allegiance  to  the  Pope  as  the 
visible  head  of  the  Chnrch,  but  not  as  visible  head  of  the  state. 
Whoever  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  the  obligation  of  the  Cath- 
olic to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  knows  that  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  conclude  that  the  Christian,  because  he  owes  alle- 
giance to  God,  cannot  be  a  good  citizen,  nor  true  to  the  obli- 
gations he  contracts  as  a  citizen  to  the  state,  as  to  infer  that  a 
Catholic  cannot  be  a  good  citizen  because  he  owes  allegiance 
to  the  visible  head  of  his  Church.  So  far  as  this  allegiance  is 
a  fact,  and  so  far  as  it  is  operative  on  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  a  Catholic,  it  binds  him  to  be  a  peaceful  and  obedient  sub- 
ject to  the  state,  a  faithful  and  conscientious  citizen. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  we  are  further  told,  is 
incompatible  with  republicanism,  hostile  to  popular  institutions  ; 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  we  suppose,  that  Protestant- 
ism, as  the  negative  of  Catholicism,  is  compatible  with  repub- 
lican institutions  and  friendly  to  popular  freedom.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  this.  The  most  despotic  states 
m  Europe  are  the  Protestant,  and  in  Switzerland,  for  instance, 
the  Catholic  cantons  are  the  most  democratic.  Despotism  was 
hardly  known  in  Europe  prior  to  the  Reformation,  save  in  that 
portion  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  there  be  at  this  moment  as  much  popular 
freedom  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe  as  there  was  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  There  are  really 
fewer  checks  on  arbitrary  power,  and  there  is  more  heartless 
oppression. 

In  this  country,  the  only  republican  government  that  Prot- 
estantism can  pretend  ever  to  have  founded  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  it  has  not  been  founded  solely  by  Protestantism.     It 
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We  may  be  told  that  eolightened  self-interest  will  suffice,  — 
that  only  instruct  the  people  what  is  for  their  interest,  and  they 
will  do  it.  This  is  plausible,  but  all  experience  proves  to  the 
contrary.  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  for  his  real  interest, 
both  for  time  and  eternity,  to  be  a  devout  Christian  ?  And  yet 
are  all  devout  Christians  ?  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  men's 
conduct  cannot  be  measured  by  their  intelligence.  A  corrupt 
man  uses  his  intelligence  only  as  the  minister  of  his  corruption. 
The  more  you  extend  intelligence,  unless  you  extend  the  moral 
restraints  and  mfluences  of  the  gospel  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  do  you  sharpen  the  intellect  for  evil.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  far  more  instructed  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  and  yet  have  not  half  so  much  of  the  virtue  necessary  to 
sustain  a  republican  government.  We  are  never  to  expect 
men  to  act  virtuously,  simply  because  their  understandings  are 
convinced  that  virtue  is  the  best  calculation.  You  must  make 
them  act  from  a  higher  motive.  They  must  be  governed  by 
religion  ;  act  from  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God, — from  a  deep 
sense  of  duty  ;  be  meek,  humble,  self-denying  ;  morally  brave 
and  heroic  ;  choosing  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
swerve  from  right  principle,  or  disobey  the  will  of  God ;  or 
they  will  not  practise  the  virtues  without  which  liberty  is  an 
empty  name,  —  a  mere  illusion. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  has,  and  never  can,  produce  the 
virtues  without  which  a  republican  government  can  have  no 
solid  foundation.  It  may  have  good  words  ;  it  may  say  wise 
and  even  just  things  ;  but  it  wants  the  unction  of  the  spirit.  It 
does  not  reach  and  regenerate  the  heart,  subdue  the  passions, 
and  renew  the  spirit.  It  has  never  produced  a  sm^e  samt, 
and  the  virtues  it  calls  forth  are  of  the  sort  exhibited  by  the  old 
heathen  moralists.  It  praises  the  Bible,  but  studies  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  ;  boasts  of  spirituality,  but  expures  in  a 
vain  formalism.  For  the  three  hundred  years  it  has  existed,  it 
has  proved  itself  powerful  to  destroy,  but  impotent  to  found  ; 
ready  to  begin,  but  never  able  to  complete.  Whatever  it 
claims  that  is  positive,  abidmg,  it  has  inherited  or  borrowed 
from  the  ages  and  the  lands  of  faith.  Its  own  creations  rise 
and  vanish  as  the  soap-bubbles  blown  by  our  children  in  their 
sports.  It  has  never  yet  shown  itself  able  to  command  human 
nature,  or  to  say  to  the  roused  waves  of  passion,  Peace,  be 
still.  It  lulls  the  conscience  with  the  forms  of  faith  and  piety ; 
soothes  vanity  and  fosters  pride  by  its  professions  of  freedom  ; 
but  leaves  the  passions  all  their  natural  force,  and  permits  the 
man  to  remain  a  slave  to  all  his  natural  lusts.     It  never  sub- 
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owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  first  settlers 
came  here,  and  to  the  impossibility,  after  independence  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed,  of  establishing  any 
other  than  a  republican  form  of  government.  We  have  existed 
as  a  republic  between  sixty  and  seventy  years.  But  it  needs 
no  very  sharp  observation  to  perceive  that  our  j'epublic  has 
virtually  failed  to  accomplish  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  that 
it  is,  without  some  notable  change  in  the  people,  destined  either 
to  a  speedy  dissolution,  or  to  sink  into  a  miserable  timocracy, 
infinitely  worse  than  the  most  absolute  despotism.  Protestant- 
ism, if  it  could  originate,  has  not  proved  itself  able  to  sus- 
tain it. 

We  need  but  glance  at  our  electioneering  contests,  becoming 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  more  and  more  demoralizing,  with  each  suc- 
ceeding election,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  election  of 
our  presidents  costs  us  nearly  as  much  as  costs  the  whole 
civil  list  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  election  of  General  Harrison  cost  the  Whigs  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  not  to  reckon  the  expenditures  of  the  oppo- 
site party  in  attempting  to  reelect  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Hardly 
less  has  been  expended  in  the  campaign  just  closed.  This  is 
a  tax  no  people  can  bear  for  any  great  length  of  time,  without 
ruin,  and  the  complete  prostration  of  public  and  private  morality. 

Protestantism,  by  its  principle, — liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment,—  may  undoubtedly  seem  to  favor  civil  freedom;  and 
that  it  often  attempts  to  establish  free  popular  institutions 
we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  wants  the  virtue  to  sustain  them.  By 
this  same  principle,  it  multiplies  sects  without  number,  and  vir- 
tually destroys,  by  dividing,  the  moral  force  of  the  nation.  We 
see  this  with  ourselves.  Religion  has  little  force  in  controlling 
our  passions  or  pursuits.  No  one  of  the  sects  possesses  a 
commanding  influence  over  the  people.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  corrupt  passions  of  their 
own  depraved  nature.  They  cease  to  live  for  God,  and  live 
only  for  the  world,  —  to  live  for  eternity,  and  live  only  for  time. 
They  become  wedded  to  things  of  this  world,  their  hearts  bent 
only  on  wealth  and  honors.  In  business  the  ruling  passion  is 
to  get  rich,  in  public  life  to  rise  to  places  of  honor  and  emol- 
ument, in  private  life  to  gain  ease  and  pleasure.  Now,  how 
long  can  a  government,  which  rests  for  its  existence  on  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  exist,  or,  if  exist,  answer 
its  end,  in  a  community  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
carried  away  by  the  dominant  passions,  wealth,  place,  and 
pleasure  ? 
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We  may  be  told  that  enlightened  self-interest  will  suffice,  — 
that  only  instruct  the  people  what  is  for  their  interest,  and  they 
will  do  it.  This  is  plausible,  but  all  exjperience  proves  to  the 
contrary.  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  for  his  real  interest, 
both  for  time  and  eternity,  to  be  a  devout  Christian  ?  And  yet 
are  all  devout  Christians  ?  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  men's 
conduct  cannot  be  measured  by  their  intelligence.  A  corrupt 
man  uses  his  intelligence  only  as  the  minister  of  his  corruption. 
The  more  you  extend  intelligence,  unless  you  extend  the  moral 
restraints  and  influences  of  the  gospel  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  do  you  sharpen  the  intellect  for  evil.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  far  more  instructed  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  and  yet  have  not  half  so  much  of  the  virtue  necessary  to 
sustain  a  republican  government.  We  are  never  to  expect 
men  to  act  virtuously,  simply  because  their  understandings  are 
convinced  that  virtue  is  the  best  calculation.  You  must  make 
them  act  firom  a  higher  motive.  They  must  be  governed  by 
religion  ;  act  from  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God, — from  a  deep 
sense  of  duty  ;  be  meek,  humble,  self-denybg  ;  morally  brave 
and  heroic  ;  choosing  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
swerve  from  right  principle,  or  disobey  the  will  of  God  ;  or 
they  will  not  practise  the  virtues  without  which  liberty  is  an 
empty  name,  —  a  mere  illusion. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  has,  and  never  can,  produce  the 
virtues  without  which  a  republican  government  can  have  no 
solid  foundation.  It  may  have  good  words  ;  it  may  say  wise 
and  even  just  things  ;  but  it  wants  the  unction  of  the  spirit.  It 
does  not  reach  and  regenerate  the  heart,  subdue  the  passions, 
and  renew  the  spirit.  It  has  never  produced  a  single  saint, 
and  the  virtues  it  calls  forth  are  of  the  sort  exhibited  by  the  old 
heathen  moralists.  It  praises  the  Bible,  but  studies  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  ;  boasts  of  spirituality,  but  expires  in  a 
vain  formalism.  For  the  three  hundred  years  it  has  existed,  it 
has  proved  itself  powerful  to  destroy,  but  impotent  to  found  ; 
ready  to  begin,  but  never  able  to  complete.  Whatever  it 
claims  that  is  positive,  abidbg,  it  has  inherited  or  borrowed 
from  the  ages  and  the  lands  of  faith.  Its  own  creations  rise 
and  vanish  as  the  soap-bubbles  blown  by  our  children  in  their 
sports.  It  has  never  yet  shown  itself  able  to  command  human 
nature,  or  to  say  to  the  roused  waves  of  passion.  Peace,  be 
still.  It  lulls  the  conscience  with  the  forms  of  faith  and  piety ; 
soothes  vanity  and  fosters  pride  by  its  professions  of  freedom  ; 
but  leaves  the  passions  all  their  natural  force,  and  permits  the 
man  to  remain  a  slave  to  all  his  natural  lusts.     It  never  sub- 
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dues  or  regenerates  nature.  Hence,  throughout  all  Protestant- 
doni,  the  tendency  is,  to  reproduce  heathen  antiquity,  with  all 
its  cant,  hoUowness,  hypocrisy,  slavery,  and  wretchedness,  — 
to  narrow  men's  views  down  to  this  transitory  life  and  the 
fleeting  shows  of  sense,  and  to  make  them  live  and  labor  for  the 
meat  ^at  perisheth.  We  appeal  to  England,  Sweden,  Den* 
mark,  Protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and  our  own  country,  for 
the  truth  of  what  we  say.  They  were  Protestant  traders  who 
trampled  on  the  cross  of  Christ  to  gain  the  lucrative  trade  of 
Japan.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  we  allude  to  Protestant 
worldly-mindedness  and  spiritual  impotency.  Would  to  God 
the  sketch  were  from  fancy,  or  our  own  diseased  imagination  ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  words.  Protestantism 
teaches  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Christian  virtues.  It  has 
even  some  good  books  on  morals  and  practical  religion.  Its 
clergy  give  good  exhortations,  and  labor,  no  doubt,  in  good 
faith,  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  their  flocks  !  No  doubt,  much 
truth,  much  valuable  instruction,  is  given  from  Protestant 
pulpits.  The  Protestant  clergy  take  no  delight  in  the  state  of 
things  they  see  around  them.  They  would  gladly  see  Christ 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  they,  no  doubt,  would  joyfully  dis- 
pense the  bread  of  life  to  their  famished  people  ;  and  they  do 
dispense  the  best  they  have.  But,  alas  !  how  can  they  dispense 
what  they  have  not  received  ?  The  living  bread  is  not  on  their 
communion  table.  They  communicate,  according  to  their  own 
confession,  only  a  figure,  a  shadow  ;  and  how  shall  the  divine 
life  be  nourished  with  shadows  ?  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  not 
that  Protestantism  does  not  aim  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  to 
make  them  pure  and  holy,  but  that  it  has  no  power  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  control  human  nature,  and  produce  the  fruits  of  a 
supernatural  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Its  faith  is  merely  an 
opinion  or  persuasion,  its  hope  a  wish,  and  its  charity  natural 
philanthropy.  It  necessarily  leaves  human  nature  as  it  finds  it, 
and  no  pruning  of  that  corrupt  tree  can  make  it  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  It  is  of  the  earth,  —  earthly  ;  and  it  will  bear  fruit 
only  for  the  earth.  With  unregenerated  nature  in  full  activity, 
we  can  have  only  sensuality  and  mammon-worship. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  among  us,  who  are  by  no  means 
favorably  disposed  to  Catholicity,  see  this  and  deplore  it. 
They  say,  the  age  has  no  faith.  They  see  the  impotency  of 
Protestantism  ;  that  under  it  all  the  vices  are  sheltered  ;  that,  in 
spite  of  it,  all  the  dangerous  passions  rage  unchecked  ;  and  they 
turn  away  in  disgust  from  its  empty  iorms  and  vain  words. 
Witness  the  response  the  biting  sarcasms  and  withering  irony 
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of  Carlyle  brings  from  thousands  of  hearts  in  this  republic,  the 
eehoes  which  the  chiselled  words  and  marble  sentences  of  Em- 
erson also  bring.  Witness,  also,  the  movements  of  the  Come- 
outers,  the  Socialists,  Fourierists,  Communists.  All  these  see 
that  Protestantism  has  nothing  but  words,  while  they  want  life, 
realities,  not  vain  simulacra.  They  err  most  egregiously,  no 
doubt ;  they  go  from  the  dying  to  the  dead ;  but  their  error 
proves  the  truth  of  what  we  advance. 

Now,  assuming  our  view  of  Protestantism  to  be  correct,  we 
demand  how  it  is  to  sustain,  or  we,  with  it  alone,  are  to  sustain 
our  republican  government.  Do  we  not  see,  in  this  grow- 
ing love  of  place  and  plunder,  with  this  growing  devotion  to 
wealth,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  with  these  fierce  electioneering 
contests,  one  no  sooner  ended  than  another  begins,  each  to  be 
fiercer  and  more  absorbing  and  more  destructive  than  the  last, 
and  each  drawing  within  its  vortex  nearly  the  whole  industrial 
interest  of  the  country,  and  touching  almost  every  man  in  his 
honor  and  his  purse,  that  we  want  the  moral  elements  without 
which  a  republic  cannot  stand  ?  A  republic  can  stand  only  as 
it  rests  upon  the  virtues  of  the  people  ;  and  these  not  the  mere 
natural  virtues  of  worldly  prudence  and  social  decency,  but 
those  loftier  virtues  which  are  possible  to  human  nature  only  as 
elevated  above  itself  by  the  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 
This  is  a  solemn  fact  to  which  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  close  our 
eyes.  Human  nature  left  to  itself  tends  to  dissolution,  to  de- 
struction, decay,  death.  So  does  every  society  that  rests  only 
on  those  virtues  which  have  their  origin,  growth,  and  maturity 
in  nature  alone.  This  is  the  case  with  our  own  society.  We 
have  reaUy  no  social  bond  ;  we  have  no  true  patriotism ;  none 
of  that  patience,  that  self-denial,  that  loyalty  of  soul,  which  is 
necessary  to  bind  man  to  man,  each  to  each,  and  each  to  all. 
Each  is  for  himself.  Save  who  can  {sawoe  qui  peut),  we  ex- 
claim. Hence  a  universal  scramble.  Man  overthrows  man, 
brother  brother,  the  father  the  child,  and  the  child  die  father, 
the  demagogue  all ;  while  the  Devil  stands  at  a  distance,  looks 
on,  and  enjoys  the  sport.  Tell  us,  ye  who  boast  of  the  glorious 
Reformation,  if  a  republican  form  of  government  is  compatible 
with  this  moral  state  of  the  people  ? 

Even  in  matters  of  education  we  can  do  little  but  sharpen 
the  wit,  and  render  brother  more  skilful  and  successful  in  plun- 
dering brother.  With  our  multitude  of  sects,  we  may  instruct, 
but  not  educate.  Our  children  can  have  no  moral  training,  for 
morality  rests  on  theology,  and  theology  on  faith.  But  faith  is 
expelled  from  our  schools,  because  it  is  sectarian,  and  there  is 
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no  one  faith  in  the  country  which  can  be  taught  without  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  followers  of  a  rival  faith.  Cut  up  into 
such  a  multitude  of  sects,  there  is  and  can  be  no  common  moral 
culture  in  the  country,  no  true  religious  training.  We  give  a 
little  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, perhaps  history,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  in 
the  physical  sciences  ;  and  send  our  children  out  into  the  world, 
to  form  their  morals  and  their  religion  without  other  guide  or 
assistant  than  their  own  short-sighted  reason  and  perverted 

Eassions  How  can  we  expect  any  thing  from  such  a  sowing, 
ut  what  we  reap  ?  and  how,  under  Protestantism,  which 
broaches  every  thing  and  settles  nothing,  raises  all  questions  and 
answers  none,  and  therefore  necessarily  giving  birth  to  a  per- 
petual succession  of  sects,  each  claiming  with  equal  reason  and 
justice  to  have  the  truth,  and  the  claims  of  all  equally  respect- 
ed, as  they  should  be,  by  the  government,  is  this  terrible  evil 
to  be  remedied  ?  Protestantism  is  just  a-going  to  remedy  it ; 
but,  alas  !  it  does  not  succeed.  It  reminds  us  of  a  remark  by  a 
lady  eating  vegetable  oysters,  —  ^^  I  always  seem,  when  I  eat 
vegetable  oysters,  as  if  I  was  just  a-going  to  taste  of  an  oyster." 
So,  when  we  examine  Protestantism,  hear  its  loud  professions, 
witness  its  earnest  strivings,  and  observe  each  new  sect  it  gives 
birth  to,  we  say  it  is  the  lady  eating  vegetable  oysters.  It 
seems  to  itself  that  it  is  just  going  to  light  upon  the  truth,  and 
to  hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  it  can  remove  the  terrible 
evils  it  sees  and  deplores,  and  call  forth  the  virtues  it  owns  to 
be  necessary ;  but,  alas !  it  is  only  just  a  going  to  taste  the 
oyster  ;  it  never  quite  tcLstes  it. 

These  facts,  which  we  mention,  are  seen  and  felt  by  large 
numbers  in  our  midst.  Quiet,  peaceable,  but  observing  and 
reflecting  men  look  on  and  observe  our  doings,  and  say  to 
themselves,  *^  This  republicanism,  after  all,  is  a  mere  delusion. 
It  is  all  very  fine,  no  doubt,  in  theory,  but  exceedingly  hateful  in 
practice.  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  others,  were  wiser 
than  Jefferson  and  Madison.  So  large  a  republic,  with  such 
frequency  of  elections,  and  so  many  thousands  depending  on 
the  fate  of  an  election  for  their  veiy  means  of  subsistence,  so 
many  ins  afraid  of  being  turned  out,  so  many  outs  anxious  to 
be  turned  in,  and  the  number  each  year  increasing  with  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  country, — well,  let  the  republic 
stand  if  it  can,  but  a  change  to  a  monarchy  will  soon  be  inevi- 
table." There  are  men  who  so  reason,  and  they  are  neither 
few  nor  despicable  ;  nor  are  they  fairly  answered  by  our  Fourth 
of  July  glorifications,  or  hurrahs  for  Democracy,  Vioe  la  Re* 
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publique  !  Five  la  DemocraH$ !  Vive  la  Liberti !  We  do  not 
agree  with  them  ; — far  from  it ;  but  we  should  agree  with  them, 
if  we  saw  nothing  better  for  our  republic  than  Protestantism. 
Protestants  as  they  are,  we  say  they  reason  correctly,  and  if 
the  religion  of  the  country  remains  Protestant  for  fifty  years 
longer,  facts  will  prove  it. 

But  with  Catholicism  the  republic  may  be  sustained,  not 
because  the  Catholic  Church  enjoins  this  form  of  government 
or  that,  but  because  she  nourishes  in  the  hearts  of  her  children 
the  virtues  which  render  popular  liberty  both  desirable  and 

{>racticable.  The  Catholic  Church  meddles  directly  with  no 
brm  of  government.  She  leaves  each  people  free  to  adopt 
such  form  of  government  as  seems  to  themselves  good,  and  to 
administer  it  in  their  own  way.  Her  chief  concern  is  to  fit 
men  for  beatitude,  and  this  she  can  do  under  any  or  all  forms 
of  government.  But  the  spirit  she  breathes  into  man,  the 
graces  she  communicates,  the  dispositions  she  cultivates,  and 
the  virtues  she  produces,  are  such,  that,  while  they  render  even 
arbitrary  forms  of  government  tolerable,  fit  a  people  for  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  freedom.  In  countries  where  there  are  no. 
constitutional  checks  on  power,  she  remedies  the  evil  by  im- 
posing moral  restraints  on  its  exercise,  by  inspuring  rulers  with 
a  sense  of  justice  and  the  public  good.  Where  such  checks 
do  exist,  she  hallows  them  and  renders  them  inviolable.  In  a 
republic  she  restrains  the  passions  of  the  people,  teaches  them 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  moderates  their  desires,  weans 
their  affections  firom  the  world,  frees  them  from  the  dominion 
of  their  own  lusts,  and,  by  the  meekness,  humility,  loyalty  of 
heart  which  she  cherishes,  disposes  them  to  the  practice  of  those 
public  virtues  which  render  a  republic  secure.  She  also  cre- 
ates by  her  divine  charity  a  true  equality.  No  republic  can 
stand  where  the  dominant  feeling  is  pride,  which  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  assertion  ^'  I  am  as  good  as  you."  It  must  be 
based  on  the  love  of  man  for  man ;  not  on  the  determination  to 
defend  our  own  rights  and  interests,  but  on  the  fear  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  But  this  love  roust  be 
more  than  the  mere  sentiment  of  philanthropy.  This  sentiment 
of  philanthropy  is  a  very  unsubstantial  affair.  Talk  as  we  will 
about  its  excellence,  it  never  goes  beyond  love  to  those  who 
love  us.  We  love  our  friends  and  neighbours,  but  hate  our 
enemies.  This  is  all  we  do  as  philanthropists.  All  the  fine 
speeches  we  make  beyond — about  the  love  of  humanity,  and  all 
that — are  fine  speeches.  Philanthropy  must  be  exidted  into 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  charity,  before  it  can  become  that 
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love  which  leads  us  to  honor  all  men,  and  makes  us  shrink 
from  encroaching  upon  the  interests  of  any  man,  no  matter 
how  low  or  how  vile.  We  must  love  our  neighbour,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  God's  sake,  -^  the  child,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Father ;  then  we  can  love  all,  and  joyfully  make  the  most  jp«n- 
ful  sacrifices  for  them.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  Cadir 
olic  Church  that  this  sublime  charity  has  ever  been  found  or 
can  be  found. 

The  Catholic  Church  also  cherishes  a  spirit  of  independence, 
a  loftiness  and  dignity  of  soul,  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
popular  freedom.  It  ennobles  every  one  of  its  members.  The 
lowest,  the  humblest  Catholic  is  a  member  of  that  Church 
which  was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself;  which  has  subsist- 
ed for  eighteen  hundred  years ;  which  has  in  every  age  been 
blessed  with  signal  tokens  of  the  Redeemer's  love ;  which 
counts  its  saints  by  millions ;  and  the  blood  of  whose  martyrs 
has  made  all  earth  hallowed  ground.  He  is  admitted  into  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages  and  climes,  and 
every  day,  throughout  all  the  earth,  the  Universal  Church  sends 
up  her  prayers  for  him,  and  all  the  Church  above  receive  them, 
and,  with  their  own,  bear  them  as  sweet  incense  up  before  the 
throne  of  the  almighty  and  eternal  God.  He  is  a  true  noble* 
man,  more  than  the  peer  of  kings  or  Caesars  ;  for  he  is  a  child 
of  the  King  of  kings,  and,  if  faithful  unto  death,  heir  of  a 
crown  of  life,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  that  fadeth  not  away. 
Such  a  man  is  no  slave.  His  soul  is  free  ;  he  looks  into  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty.  Can  tyrants  enslave  him  ?  No,  indeed  ; 
not  because  he  will  turn  on  the  tyrant  and  kill,  but  because  he 
can  die  and  reign  for  ever.  What  were  a  mere  human  tyrant 
before  a  nation  of  such  men  i  Who  could  establish  arbitrary 
government  over  them,  or  subject  them  to  unwholesome  or 
iniquitous  laws  ? 

Here  is  our  hope  for  our  republic.  We  look  for  our  safety 
to  the  spread  of  Catholicism.  We  render  solid  and  imperish- 
able our  free  institutions  just  in  proportion  as  we  extend  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  our  people,  and  establish  in  their  hearts 
the  reign  of  justice  and  charity.  And  here,  then,  is  our  an- 
swer to  those  who  tell  us  Catholicism  is  incompatible  with  free 
institutions.  We  tell  them  that  they  cannot  maintain  free  insti- 
tutions  without  it.  It  is  not  a  free  government  that  makes  a  free 
people,  but  a  free  people  that  makes  a  free  government ;  and 
we  know  no  freedom  but  that  wherewith  the  Son  makes  free. 
You  must  be  free  within,  before  you  can  be  free  without.  They 
who  war  against  the  Church,  because  they  fancy  it  hostile  to 
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their  civil  freedom,  are  as  mad  as  those  wicked  Jews  who 
nailed  their  Redeemer  to  the  cross.  But  even  now,  as  then, 
God  be  thanked,  from  the  cross  ascends  the  prayer,  not  in 
vain,  "Father,  forgive  them, for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
As  to  the  effect  this  Native  American  party  may  have  on 
the  Church,  or  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in  this  country,  we 
have  no  fears.  We  know  it  is  a  party  formed  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  land.  Protestantism,  afraid 
to  meet  the  champions  of  the  cross  in  fair  and  open  debate,  con- 
scious of  her  weakness  or  unskilfulness  in  argument,  true  to 
her  ancient  instincts,  resorts  to  the  civil  arm,  and  hopes  by  a 
series  of  indirect  legislation  —  for  she  dare  not  attempt  as  yet 
any  direct  legislation  —  to  maintain  her  predominance.  But  this 
gives  us  no  uneasiness.  We  know  in  whom  we  believe,  and 
are  certain.  We  see  these  movements,  we  comprehend  their 
aim,  and  we  merely  ask,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Why 
have  the  Gentiles  raged,  and  the  people  devised  vain  things  ? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  together, 
against  &e  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ.  Let  us  break  their 
bands  asunder,  and  let  us  cast  their  yoke  from  us.  He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall 
deride  them.  Then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  anger,  and 
trouble  them  in  his  rage."  Ps.  ii.  1  —  5.  They  wage  an  un- 
equal contest  who  wage  war  against  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God,  who  hath  said  to  its  Head,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  Gen- 
tiles for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possessions."  lb.,  7,  8.  These  may  combine  to  put  down 
Catholicism,  form  leagues  against  it,  enlist  all  the  powers  of  the 
earth  against  it ;  but  what  then  ?  Nero  tried  to  crush  it  in  its 
infancy.  Diocletian  tried  it.  And  Nero  and  Diocletian  have 
passed  away,  and  their  mighty  empire  has  crumbled  to  pieces 
and  dissolved,  leaving  scarce  "a  wreck  behind";  yet  the 
Church  has  lived  on,  and  the  successor  of  the  fisherman  of 
Galilee  inherited  a  power  before  which  that  of  Rome  in  her 
proudest  day  was  merely  the  dust  in  the  balance.  Pagan  and 
Saracen  tried  to  crush  it,  but  Pagan  and  Saracen  are  scattered 
before  its  glory  as  the  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  Her- 
etic and  schismatic  have  tried  to  exterminate  it, — Luther,  and 
Calvin,  and  Henry  of  England,  like  the  great  dragon  whose 
tail  drew  after  it  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  ;  and  their 
own  children  are  rising  up  and  cursing  their  memory.  The 
powers  of  the  earth  have  tried  to  do  it, — Napoleon,  the  Co- 
lossus who  bestrided  Europe,  and  made  and  unmade  kings  in 
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mere  pastime  ;  but  Napoleon,  from  the  moment  he  dared  laj  his 
hand  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  loses  his  power,  and  goes  to  die 
at  last  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  barren  isle  of  the  ocean.  Jew, 
Pagan,  Saracen,  heretic,  schismatic,  infidel,  and  lawless  power 
have  all  tried  their  hand  against  the  Church.  The  Lord  has 
held  them  in  derision.  He  has  been  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 
her,  and  proved  for  eighteen  hundred  years  that  no  weapon 
formed  against  her  shall  prosper ;  for  he  guards  the  honor  of  bis 
Spouse  as  his  own.  Let  the  ark  appear  to  jostle,  if  it  will ; 
we  reach  forth  no  hand  to  steady  it,  and  fear  no  harm  that  may 
come  to  it.  The  Church  has  survived  all  storms  ;  it  is  founded 
upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  are  impotent  against  it.  It 
is  not  for  the  friends  of  the  Church  to  fear,  but  for  those  who 
war  against  her,  and  seek  her  suppression.  It  is  for  them  to 
tremble, — not  before  the  arm  of  man,  for  no  human  arm  will 
be  raised  against  them ;  but  before  that  God  whose  Church 
they  outrage,  and  whose  cause  they  seek  to  crush.  The  Lord 
hath  promised  his  Son  the  Gentiles  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  He  must  and  will 
have  this  nation.  And  throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  glorious  land  shall  his  temples  rise  to  catch  the  morning 
sun  and  reflect  his  evening  rays,  and  holy  altars  shall  be  erect- 
ed, and  the  ^^ clean  sacrifice"  shall  be  offered  daily,  and  a 
delighted  people  shall  bow  in  humility  before  them,  and  pour 
out  their  hearts  in  joyous  thanksgiving ;  for  so  hath  the  Lord 
spoken,  and  his  word  shall  stand. 

So  far  as  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, we  look  upon  this  anti-Catholic  party  with  no  appre- 
hension. If  we  deprecate  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  those  misguided  citizens  who  may  unite  to  form 
it.  It  is  because  we  see  the  terrible  injustice  of  which  they 
render  themselves  guilty,  and  the  awful  judgments  they  may 
provoke.  We  say  to  them,  as  St.  Justin  Martjrr  said  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  ^' Take  heed  how  you  hearken  only  to  un- 
just accusations  ;  fear  lest  an  excessive  complaisance  for  super- 
stitious men,  a  haste  as  blind  as  rash,  old  prejudices  which  have 
no  foundation  but  calumny,  may  cause  you  to  pronounce  a  terri- 
ble sentence  against  yourselves.  As  for  us,  nobody  can  harm  us, 
unless  we  harm  ourselves,  unless  we  ourselves  become  guilty  of 
some  imustice.  You  may  indeed  kill  us,  but  you  cannot  injure 
us."  It  is  for  our  countrymen,  who  will  render  themselves 
guilty  of  gross  wrong,  of  terrible  sin,  that  we  fear.  They  are 
engaged  in  an  unholy  cause,  and,  if  they  persist,  cannot  fail  to 
draw  down  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  upon  their  guilty 
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beads.  They  caB  shoot  ns  down  in  the  streets;  they  may 
break  up  our  schools  and  seminaries  ;  they  may  desecrate  and 
burn  our  churches.  Such  things  hare  been,  and  may  be  again  ; 
but  it  becomes  those  who  have  been  and  may  be  the  perpetra- 
tors of  such  things  to  pause  and  ask  themselves  what  manner 
of  spirit  they  are  of;  and  how,  in  that  day  of  solemn  reckoning 
which  most  come  to  us  all,  they  will  answer  the  inexorable 
Judge  for  their  abuse,  their  riots^  their  murder,  and  their  sacri- 
lege. As  they  love  their  own  souls,  and  desire  good,  we 
entreat  them  to  beware  how  they  plunge  deeper  in  sin,  and 
rekindle  the  torch  of  persecution.  For  their  sakes,  not  for 
ours,  we  pray  them  to  pause  before  they  go  farther,  and  make 
their  peace  with  the  Son  of  God. 

To  our  Catholic  brethren,  who  may  be  called  on  to  suffer  for 
their  faith,  we  would  counsel  patience  and  resignation.  It  is 
no  calamity  to  die  for  the  faith,  and  we  should  count  it  a  bles- 
sed privilege  to  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  it.  Let  us  not  dream, 
if  worst  comes  to  worst,  of  opposing  force  to  force.  Let  them 
bum  our  houses  if  they  will,  let  them  demolish  our  churches 
if  they  will,  let  them  shoot  us  down,  or  drag  us  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, if  they  will ;  ever  on  the  blackened  walls  over  the  altar 
will  glow  the  to  them  terrible,  to  us  consoling  words,  The 
LoKD  SEETH !  The  Lord  seeth !  this  is  enough  for  us.  Ven- 
geance is  his  and  he  will  repay.  For  every  Catholic  called  to 
suffer,  a  hundred  converts  will  spring  up.  The  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs ever  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

In  the  controversy  which  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  move- 
ment, we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  intrusive  if  we  suggest 
to  our  naturalized  brethren,  and  foreigners  residing  among  us, 
that  the  less  part  they  take,  the  better.  There  are  many  truths 
which  we  may  hear  with  patience  from  native  lips,  that  few  of 
us  would  willingly  have  thrown  in  our  face  by  a  foreigner.  Let 
those  of  foreign  birth,  as  far  as  they  can,  leave  the  whole  con- 
troversy in  the  hands  of  native-born  Americans.  We  assure 
them  that  they  have  friends  who  will  manage  their  cause  better 
for  them,  than  they,  under  the  circumstances,  can  manage  it 
for  themselves.  Let  them  be  calm,  be  patient,  be  tolerant, 
and  fear  no  harm.  In  their  political  action,  let  them,  in  the 
division  of  parties,  seek  out  that  one  which  they  can  count  on 
as  likely  to  be  true  to  their  cause,  and  that  of  the  Republic,  and 
quiedy  but  firmly  support  it,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  will  be  defeated.  No  alteration  will 
be  made  in  the  naturalization  laws,  if  our  naturalized  citizens 
will  be  true  to  their  own  interests,  and  leave  the  discussion  (^ 
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the  question  in  the  hands  of  native  American  citizens,  with 
whom  prudence  at  least  requires  that  it  should  be  left. 

To  our  own  political  party  we  need  say  nothing.  It  has  not, 
indeed,  in  this  State,  done  justice,  when  it  had  the  power,  to 
the  Catholic  population.  Mount  Benedict  reproaches  them. 
But  we  know  the  party  are,  in  the  main,  the  friends  of  liberty, 
and,  above  all,  of  liberty  of  conscience.  It  remembers  cer- 
tain Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and  it  will  never  revive  or  suffer 
them  to  be  revived.  The  party  in  the  main  is  sound,  and  the 
few  who  have  been  seduced  by  their  prejudices  or  rivalries  to 
join  the  Native  American  party,  now  that  Mr.  Webster  has 
avowed  himself  in  its  favor,  will  comprehend  its  design,  its  real 
character,  and  return  to  theu*  duty.  They  will  see  that  the 
party  is  to  inherit  all  the  sins  and  odium  attached  to  the  party 
against  which  they  have  always  contended,  and  they  will  loathe 
the  name  of  JSTcUive  American  as  they  do  that  of  Federal  or 
Whig.  They  will  never  consent  to  support  as  Native  Ameri- 
cans men  whom  they  would  scorn  to  vote  for  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Democracy.  Let  the  Democratic  party  remain  united, 
and  remember  that  Native  Americanism  is  but  a  nickname  for 
old  Federalism,  so  far  as  it  is  a  political  party,  and  no  great 
harm  need  be  apprehended. 


Art.  V. — Edward  Morton.      By  S.  A.  C.  P.  Clerken- 

well,  Esq. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  I  sit  down  to  record 
the  few  incidents  of  my  short  and  unprofitable  life.  Mine  is 
no  remarkable  story.  I  have  lived  pretty  much  unknown  by 
the  world ;  my  presence  has  hardly  been  recognized,  my  ab- 
sence will  not  be  remarked.  Few  have  cared  for  me,  and  I 
have  outlived  nearly  all  whose  affections  I  had  won,  or  whose 
love  gave  to  this  mortal  existence  its  charm.  I  am  old  and 
solitary  before  having  passed  the  middle  age  of  man.  My 
work,  such  as  it  is,  is  done,  and  I  am  calmly  waiting  the  hand 
of  disease,  which  is  heavy  upon  me,  to  release  me  from 
bondage. 

My  story  is  one  of  the  spiritual  life.     It  is  a  tale  of  sin,  of 
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shame,  of  error,  of  grace  resisted,  of  privileges  neglected,  di- 
vme  admonitions  imheeded,  of  self-will,  of  self-confidence, 
pride,  vanity,  and — I  hope,  of  repentance,  of  submission,  of 
humility,  and  of  final  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  What  I 
am  is  known  to  Him  who  knoweth  all,  and  if  aught  good,  it  is 
through  his  grace,  not  my  merit.  What  I  have  been,  I  shud- 
der to  think,  and  yet  must  faithfully  record,  as  the  only  atone- 
ment I  can  make  for  the  past. 

I  was  the  only  son  of  parents,  who,  if  not  distinguished  for 
their  wealth 'and  fashion,  were  yet  remarked  for  their  high 
intellectual  qualities,  literary  attainments,  and  social  position. 
My  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  lofty  spirit,  generous  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  tender  affections.  She  loved  her  child,  sought 
to  cultivate  his  mind  and  heart,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  world.  My  father  was  a  clergyman, 
with  some  peculiarities,  and,  as  it  was  generally  said,  eccen- 
tricities of  doctrine  and  character.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent ability,  of  stern  integrity  of  character,  of  high  and  philan- 
thropic aims,  devoted  to  his  calling,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  profession,  according  to  his  own 
understanding  of  them.  The  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  was 
speculative,  and  his  preaching  was  of  a  philosophical  cast. 
He  had  high  notions  of  human  ability,  believed  that  man  was 
endowed  with  all  the  natural  and  moral  strength  necessarv  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  a  pure  and  consistent  walk  before  uod, 
to  resist  temptation,  to  avoid  falling,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances to  maintain  himself  upright,  and  in  his  integrity.  His 
great  boast  was,  that  he  believed  and  preached  a  liberal  and 
rational  Christianity ;  that  he  had  no  respect  for  empty  forms 
and  ceremonies,  —  for  creeds  and  confessions;  and  that  he 
looked  at  a  man's  daily  walk,  not  at  the  form  of  worship  he 
adopted.  ^^Men,"  said  he,  '^are  good  under  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  bad  under  all.  It  is  the  man's  life  that  commends 
the  creed  and  the  worship,  not  the  creed  and  the  worship  that 
conmiend  the  life.  Show  me  what  a  man  is  and  does,  and  I 
will  ask  you  no  questions  concerning  the  doctrine  he  believes, 
or  the  church  to  which  he  belongs." 

In  these  views  he  educated  his  only  son.  I  was  taught  to 
be  honest,  to  give  every  one  his  due,  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
avoid  whatever  was  indecorous  or  disreputable;  to  be  mild, 
courteous,  kind, — never  to  give  way  to  any  violent  passion  ; 
but  to  be  calm,  collected,  serious,  high-minded,  honorable, 
prudent,  generous,  and  disinterested  in  my  life  and  walk. 
This  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  and  religious 
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instruction  I  received.  In  religion  prefer,  however,  I  wu 
taught  that  there  is  one  Supreme  E^ing,  who  has  reFeaied 
himself  m  the  works  of  nature,  and,  on  rarious  occasioos,  in 
the  life  and  instructions  of  holy  men  of  old,  especially  in  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  greatest  and  best 
man  that  erer  lired.  By  studying  his  example,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Evangelists,  by  studying  nature,  and  especially  by  consult- 
ing my  own  heart,  and  listening  to  ile  natural  proraptiogs,  I 
could  never  fail  to  know  what  is  my  duty,  and,  Imowing  my 
duty,  I  of  course  should  be  equal  to  its  perlbruianCB. 

From  home  I  went  to  scbocd,  where  I  learned  many  thingi 
about  natural  objects,  received  some  instructions  about  Greek 
and  Boman  history ;  but  where  a  religious  education  and  all 
allusion  to  tbe  great  dietinguishing  features  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion were  carefully  avoided,  for  fear  of  violatiogthe  law  which 
prohibited  the  inUroductioa  of  sectarianism.  What  relipous 
mstruction  I  did  receive  casually  and  indirectly  tended  to  con- 
firm the  instructions  I  received  from  my  &ther. 

From  the  school  I  was  sent  to  tbe  academy,  and  from  that 
to  tbe  university.  I  was  required  to  study  hard,  and  the 
professors  did  then*  best  to  make  me  an  accomplished  scholar. 
But  in  the  university  the  same  general  reUgious  theory  pre- 
dominated. We  heard  Uttle  of  Chrbtianity,  but  a  great  deal 
of  pt^an  Greece  and  Rome ;  very  little  of  God  and  reli^on, 
but  much  of  nature  and  science  ;  nothing  of  faith,  but  enough 
of  reason.  We  were  trained  to  avoid  superstition,  and  to  be 
rational,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  truth  ends  where  mystery 
b^ns,  and  that  what  is  not  comprehensible  to  the  simplest 
uiderstandiog  is  not  worth  comprehending.     During  the  four 

{'ears  I  was  in  the  nniversi^,  I  acquired  a  little  rhetoric,  less 
c^c,  a  good  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin,  considerable  familiarity 
with  tbe  common  readii^  of  the  history  of  classical  antiquity, 
some  philosophy,  —  such  as  is  collected  irom  Horace  and  Aris- 
tophanes, Plautus  and  Catullus,  —  made  respectable  progress  in 
tbe  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  astronomy,  chen^stry,  &,c., 
and  was  finally  able  to  graduate  with  the  honors  of  my  class ; 
but  totally  ignorant  of  the  lusK»y  of  the  world  from  tbe  decline 
of  classical  literature  to  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I 
bad  been  taught  to  regard  that  long  period  as  a  blank  in  human 
history,  or  as  ^veo  up  to  Popish  superstition  and  monkish 
'morance,  oot  worth  considering  in  the  general  progress  of 
iciety,  or  studyug  k  these  enli^tened  days,  since  Luther  has 
nancipated  the  mind  from  its  thraldom,  and  Baciw  and  New- 
t)  have  put  it  on  tbe  track  of  tr\ie  {ihilosophical  investigBiinn. 
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My  associatiooB  were  classical ;  my  tastes  were  for  Grecian 
and  Roman  models  ;  and  my  moral  maxims  were  derived  from 
pagan  moralists,  philosophers,  and  poets.  I  had  no  feeling 
that  I  was  a  child  of  Christian  antiquity  ;  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
with  a  lofty  pride  that  I  too  was  a  man,  when  I  read  of  Leon- 
idas  and  bis  Spartans,  of  Arbtides,  of  the  noble  old  Hannibals 
and  Scipios  ;  but  was  unmoved  at  the  tale  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian martyrs.  The  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  John,  of 
Ignatius,  of  Justin,  Irenieus,  Laurence,  and  so  many  othersy 
was  all  a  matter  of  course,  the  result  of  the  foUy  of  men  who 
chose  rather  to  be  crucified,  to  be  cast  into  the  caldron  of 
burning  oil,  or  to  the  wild  beasts  b  the  amphitheatre,  than  to 
abandon  a  crotchet  they  had  got  into  their  heads.  These  were 
men  of  no  classical  taste ;  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  Grecian  art,  or  to  feel  the  rich  poetry  of  heathen 
mythology.  I  gathered  no  moral  strength  from  reading  the 
lives  and  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs,  written  m  barbarous 
monkish  Latin,  and  I  never  once  asked  what  these  saints  and 
ttiartyrs  had  done  for  the  progress  of  society.  I  only  saw  in 
them  a  race  of  weak  and  superstitious  men  and  women,  who 
thought  more  of  telling  their  beads,  of  kissing  the  crucifix,  of 
the  relics  of  some  old  saint  who  perhaps  never  lived,  than  of 
the  noble  remabs  of  the  classical  world,  and  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  poetry  they  contained.  I  scoffed  at  the  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  but  worshipped  in  the  Parthenon. 

Thus  came  I  from  the  university,  a  bad  Christian,  and  a 
miserable  abortion  of  a  heathen  ;  with  no  love  for  Christianity, 
only  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  pagan  antiquitv  ;  and  only  a 
tolerable  acquamtance  with  physical  science.  Yet  my  father 
was  satisfied,  my  mother  was  deUgbted,  and  my  friends  set  roe 
down  as  a  young  man  destined  one  day  to  do  honor  to  bis  alma 
nuUer  and  to  his  country.  Predictions  were  numerous,  hopes 
ran  high.  How  I  have  fulfilled  them,  this  narrative,  if  com- 
pleted, will  tell* 

CHAPTER   II. 

So  OK  after  my  return  from  college,  and  before  I  had  decided 
on  what  profession  I  would  study,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
both  ray  father  and  my  mother.  Th^  both  died,  ahnost  on 
the  same  day,  of  a  malignant  fever.  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
world.  For  a  long  time  I  was  overcome  with  my  loss  ;  sunk 
IB  a  profound  grief,  I  could  take  no  interest  in  what  was  passing 
around  me,  and  bestow  no  thought  on  my  own  future  rdations 
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or  movements.  Time  and  the  natural  buo3rancy  of  youth,  after 
a  while,  softened  my  grief,  and  I  began  gradually  to  recover 
my  self-possession,  and  the  elasticity  of  my  spirits.  I  still 
mourned  the  loss  of  my  parents  ;  I  still  felt,  at  times,  my  lone- 
liness, but  I  was  young,  and  the  world  was  still  new  and  at- 
tractive. But  my  ambition  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  in 
society  had,  however,  subsided.  The  terrible  blow  had  deep- 
ly impressed  me  with  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
with  the  vani^  of  all  human  pursuits.  I  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  worth  living  for,  and  that  it  was  better  to  die,  to  lie  peace- 
fully in  the  grave,  to  return  to  the  elements  from  which  I  was 
taken,  than  to  live  and  struggle  on  in  this  vain  and  transitory 
world. 

This  feeling,  which  I  found  everjrwhere  expressed  by  my 
favorite  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  suggested  the  only  proper 
course  to  be  taken  ;  namely,  to  seize  the  present  moment,  to 
live  while  I  lived,  to  make  the  most  of  what  was  offered  me, 
and  to  gather  every  flower  that  might  bloom  along  my  pathway. 
Life  is  short,  why  waste  it  in  grave  cares  and  tormenting  strug- 
gles ?  Life  is  uncertain,  why  then  reckon  on  to-morrow  i  To- 
day is  all  I  can  call  my  own,  and  for  to-day  onlv  let  me  live. 
A  wealthy  relative  dying  just  about  this  time  left  me,  with 
what  I  had  inherited  from  my  parents,  the  heir  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, adequate  to  all  my  wants,  and  superseding  the  necessity 
of  any  exertion  of  my  own.  I  resolved  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
life  as  long  as  it  should  last.  I  would  gather  around  me  every 
luxury  my  fancy  suggested,  every  pleasure  that  could  be  tasted, 
and  my  life  should  glide  away  smoothly,  without  other  care 
than  that  of  making  the  most  of  the  present  hour. 

I  fancied  I  had  no  very  vicious  propensities  ;  I  was  of  a  mild 
and  equable  disposition,  of  generous  sentiments,  of  courteous 
manners,  taking  no  pleasure  in  seeing  or  causing  pain,  and  find- 
ing no  little  of  my  own  pleasure  in  contributing  to  that  of 
others.  I  wished  well  to  all  men,  had  no  desire  to  harm  a  liv- 
ing thing,  but  merely  desired  to  live  and  find  my  own  pleasure 
in  my  own  way.  1  wished  to  disturb  nobody,  and  wished  no- 
body to  disturb  me.  My  tastes  were  not  coarse  and  vulgar, 
but  refined.  I  had  great  horror  of  all  vulgar  sensuality,  of  all 
coarse  criminals  ;  I  must  have  all  in  good  taste,  decorated  with 
the  most  beautiful  creations  of  art. 

With  this  view,  I  collected  me  a  splendid  library  of  rare  and 
costly  books  in  elegant  bindings ;  collected  also  paintings  and 
statuary  from  the  best  masters,  and  arranged  every  thing 
about  and  withb  my  dwelling  with  the  most  exquisite  taste  and 
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the  chastest  beauty.  Horses,  carriages,  hounds,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  pleasure  were  in  harmony  with  the  whole.  I  had  senses 
for  pleasure,  a  soul  for  beauty,  and  I  was  rarely  thwarted  in  my 
wishes.  What  can  withstand  youth,  health,  wealth,  fine  tastes, 
engaging  address,  just  enough  of  wit  to  be  piquant,  and  of  sen- 
timent to  smooth  and  polish  the  whole  ? 

For  some  few  years  I  led  such  a  life  as  may  be  imagined. 
I  was,  indeed,  no  vulgar  sensualist ;  I  practised  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  to  enjoy  the  most,  and  to  make  the  most  of  life,  I 
must  cultivate  my  whole  nature,  and  be  what  the  Germans  call 
'^  many-sided."  No  one  taste,  appetite,  or  passion  must  be  al- 
lowed to  become  predominant,  but  all  was  to  be  cultivated  in 
equilibriiun  ;  no  one  was  to  be  indulged  to  excess,  but  each  to 
be  indulged  as  near  to  the  point  where  indulgence  ceases  to  be 
pleasurable  and  becomes  painful  as  possible  without  reaching 
that  pomt.  This  was  my  grand  Ufe-plan.  Thus  I  cultivated 
art  and  science,  became  a  tolerable  proficient  in  philosophy, 
and  respectable  for  my  literary  attainments.  There  were  few 
subjects  on  which  I  might  not  have  been  consulted,  from  the 
profound  mysteries  of  antique  philosophy  down  to  the  best 
breed  of  dogs  or  horses,  and  the  proper  method  of  managing 
them ;  from  the  composition  of  an  epic  or  symphony  to  the 
composition  of  a  new  dish  for  dinner ;  from  the  construction 
of  a  cathedral  to  the  readiest  way  of  dismissing  a  mistress. 

Several  years  wore  away,  not  without  some  hollow  pleasure  ; 
but  I  found  not  after  all  what  I  craved.  My  grounds,  books, 
dogs,  horses,  pictures,  statuary,  friends,  dinners,  mistresses,  all 
the  most  perfect  in  their  kind,  were  far  from  always  satisfying 
me.  Various  as  they  were,  they  at  times  palled  and  wearied  me 
with  their  monotony.  Sometimes  I  failed  to  maintain  myself 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  A  Margaret  or  Lilia,  with  her  soft 
blue  eye,  sweet  smile,  guileless  heart,  and  generous  confidence, 
wound  herself  too  closely  around  the  heart,  and  was  not  to  be 
dismissed  without  leaving  an  unpleasant  feeling  behind,  and 
causing  a  little  too  much  perturbation.  Not  that  I  cared  much 
for  her  when  fairly  gone,  but  she  could  not  always,  without  too 
much  effort,  be  banished  from  the  memory.  I  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  escape  pretty  generally  from  all  painful  reflections,  and 
to  sustain  myself  tolerably  well.     If  I  did  not  attain  all  the 

Pleasure  I  might  wish,  was  I  not  making  the  most  of  life  ?  Was 
not  securing  all  that  so  vain  and  worthless  a  world  as  this 
could  be  expected  to  give  ? 

One  day,  however,  as  I  was  meditating  on  arresting  a  pas- 
sion which  was  engrossing  me  somewhat  too  much  for  my  per- 
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feet  tranquillity,  and  as  I  was  a  Kttle  disturbed  with  the  resist* 
ance  I  had  to  overcome,  an  old  man  suddenly  entered  my 
apartment,  unannounced.  He  was  a  stranger,  though  I  had 
freauently  seen  him  before.  He  had  frequently  presented  him- 
self before  me  when  I  was  on  some  of  my  pleasure  excursions, 
and  once,  when  I  was  returning  from  the  chase,  wearied  and 
half  sad,  he  had  attempted  to  address  me,  but  was  repulsed. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  appearance  and  strange  manners. 
He  appeared  to  have  been  in  his  youth  of  a  robust  frame  and 
of  a  striking  manly  beauty,  but  he  was  now  bent  nearly  double, 
yet,  perhaps,  not  wholly  with  age  ;  his  head  was  partially  bald, 
and  his  long  thin  locks  were  perfectly  white  ;  his  face  was 
deeply  furrowed,  yet  one  felt  not  with  years,  but  by  causes  not 
easy  to  divine  ;  but  his  large,  full,  black  eye  beamed  with  more 
than  its  natural  brilliancy,  and  seemed  to  bum  with  an  unearthly 
fire,  and  under  its  fixed  gaze  you  had  an  uneasy  sensation,  and 
you  half  trembled.  Some  bow  or  other,  though  I  knew  not 
his  name,  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  or  where  he  lived,  or 
what  concern  he  could  have  with  me,  his  image  was  often 
before  me,  and  I  felt  that  in  some  undefined  way  he  was  con- 
nected with  my  pleasures  and  destined  to  interrupt  them.  The 
memory  of  him  would  often  come  up,  like  the  voice  of  con- 
science, just  as  I  held  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  my  lips,  to  dash 
it  to  the  ground. 

He  came  near  me,  and,  straightening  himself  up  as  much  as 
possible,  and  extending  his  thin,  bony,  and  trembling  hand  to- 
wards me  with  a  gesture  as  if  pronouncing  a  curse,  before 
I  could  gather  strength  to  address  him,  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  fullness  or  energy,  ^^  Edward 
Morton,  I  have  you  now  where  you  cannot  escape  me.  Hear 
me  ?" 

'*  But  who  are  you  f ''  I  replied,  ^^  and  what  would  you  with 
me  ?  " 

"  Who  I  am  it  matters  not.  What  I  want  of  you  is — 
nothing.     It  is  you  that  have  need  of  me." 

'^  I  respect  age  and  misfortune,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
am  in  want  of  any  thing  they  have  to  give." 

*^  You  know  not  what  you  want.  You  want  every  thing ;  you 
are  poor  and  destitute,  ay,  mean  and  despicable." 

^^  You  speak  uncivilly,  and  presume  on  my  known  mildness 
of  disposition,  and  unwillingness  to  resent  personal  indigni- 
ties." 

^^  Personal  indignities  to  you !  I  came  not  in  here  to  speak 
to  you  in  civil  terms.    I  care  not  for  your  natural  mildness  or 
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jour  natural  roughness.  Whether  you  are  pleased  or  dis* 
pleased  at  what  I  say,  I  care  not.  I  came  in  here  to  bring  you 
what  you  need."  « 

'^  And  what  b  it  you  think  I  need  ?" 

^'  You  need  to  be  told  that  you  are  poor  and  miserable,  a 
mean  and  despicable  wretch,  — and  that  I  tell  you.  You  need 
to  see  a  face  that  can  look  on  you  with  contempt,  and  that  you 
may  see  if  you  will  raise  your  eyes." 

^^  I  know  not  why  you  should  address  me  in  this  rude  man- 
ner.   I  am  sure  I  have  never  wronged  you." 

"  Wronged  me  !  Pray,  who  do  you  think  yourself  ?  You 
never  had  power  to  do  me  good  or  evil." 

<^  Why,  then,  address  me  so  uncourteously  ?" 

^'I  speak  as  seems  to  me  good.  When  you  deserve  to  be 
addressed  as  a  man,  I  will  speak  to  you  in  other  terms.  Till 
then,  I  can  only  tell  you  how  poor  and  contemptible  you  are, 
and  how  much  I  loathe  you ;  may  you  remember  what  I  tell 
you,  and  find  pleasure  in  contemplatmg  yourself.  I  go  now.  I 
shall  see  you  again  hereafter." 

So  saying,  he  left  me,  bewildered  and  not  a  litUe  angry.  I 
rung  to  send  a  servant  to  watch  his  motions,  but  he  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  no  one  had  seen  him,  or  could  discover 
which  way  he  had  gone. 

CHAPTER   III. 

For  a  long  while  I  pondered  on  this  old  man,  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance,  his  rude  speech,  and  his  possible 
motive  for  insulting  me.  I  at  first  concluded  he  must  be  in- 
sane ;  but  his  manner,  though  singular,  was  yet  not  that  of  a 
madman.  His  look  was  firm,  and  his  words  and  tones  appear- 
ed to  be  measured,  and  his  whole  address,  exceptmg  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  was  polished,  and  betokened  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  angry,  or  to  be  moved  by 
any  sudden  fit  of  passion  or  humor,  but  to  act  on  a  settled 
plan,  with  the  cool  deliberate  intention  of  offering  me  an  insult. 

There  was  something  extraordinary  about  this  old  man.  While 
he  was  in  your  presence  you  felt  he  was  your  master,  and  you 
were  awed  into  submission.  You  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had 
a  sort  of  right  to  say  to  you  what  he  pleased.  His  words  did 
not  seem  to  be  idle  words  ;  I  was  therefore  unable,  after  he  had 
left  me,  to  get  them  out  of  my  mind.  They  stuck  by  roe.  It  was 
odd  that  this  old  man  should  call  me  poor  and  destitute,  mean 
and  contemptible,  since  my  wealth  was  very  extensive,  and  I 
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was  generally  esteemed  for  the  elevation  of  my  sentiments,  mjr 
generosity,  and  nice  sense  of  honor.  I  was  liberal,  and  despis- 
ed every  thing  approaching  littleness  of  mind  or  narrowness  of 
soul. 

Yet  this  old  man  knows  and  means  what  he  says.  His  are 
not  the  lips  to  utter  falsehood,  nor  his  the  heart  to  harbour 
malice.  After  all,  is  he  not  right  ?  Am  I  not  really  what  he 
calls  me  ?  I  half  suspect  it ;  and  yet  I  know  not  what  better 
I  coidd  have  done  than  I  have  done,  or  how  I  could  have  been 
really  superior  to  what  I  am  ?  All  things,  all  men  and  women, 
even  in  their  best  estate,  are  vanity.  ^^  Vanitas  vanitatumj^^  saith 
the  wise  man,  ^^  vanitcis  vanUatum,  et  omnia  vanitas.  Quid 
habet  amplius  homo  de  universo  labor e  sua  quo  laborai  suh  soh  ?  " 
We  are  mere  children  of  an  hour,  mere  bubbles  floating  on  the 
ocean,  reflecting  for  a  moment  the  sun's  ray,  then  bursting  and 
giving  place  to  a  new  succession,  as  frail  and  as  brief.  What 
is  good  or  evil  for  such  short-lived  and  transitory  nothings  ? 
All  is  a  vain  show.  Pleasure  itself  is  not  worth  seeking,  nor  its 
loss  worth  a  regret.  And  yet  is  there  nothing  wiser  or  better 
under  the  sun,  than  to  seize  the  fleeting  pleasure  as  it  flies 
past  us,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  we  may.  The  only  way  to  be 
wise  and  good  is  to  please  thyself.  I  please  myself.  I  am  then 
wise  and  good.  He  that  is  wise  and  good  is  not  mean  and 
contemptible.  Old  man,  thou  art,  therefore,  wrong,  and  I  will 
not  let  thy  words  disturb  me. 

And  yet,  logical  as  was  my  conclusion,  I  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  it.  The  old  man,  rough  as  was  his  address,  I 
felt  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
suspicion  that  his  words  contained  quite  too  much  truth.  I  be- 
came thoughtful,  sad,  almost  perturbed.  I  lost  somewhat  of  my 
relish  for  my  accustomed  pursuits,  sports,  and  luxuries.  The 
simple  fact  that  all  things  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  van- 
ity arrested  my  thoughts,  and  I  asked,  if  this  feeling  of  the 
emptiness  of  all  things  did  not  come  from  a  secret  conviction 
that  I  had  that  in  me  which  was  superior  to  them  all,  and  there- 
fore not  itself  altogether  vanity.  Why  is  it  that  nothing  really 
satisfies  me,  and  that,  with  pleasures  for  every  one  of  my  senses, 
I  am  ill  at  ease,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  feel  a  craving  for 
something  superior  to  them  all  ?  This  life  of  mine  seems  the 
wisest  and  best  to  my  reason,  and  yet  I  have  thoughts  which 
stray  beyond  it,  aspirations  which  rise  above  it,  a  thirst  for  I 
know  not  what  which  comes  not  within  its  scope.  Would  not  this 
indicate  that  I  am  myself  superior  to  these  things  which  I  have 
gathered  around  me,  and  therefore  capable  of  tasting  a  higher 
good  than  that  which  they  provide  me  r 
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And  yet,  what  is  better  than  this  life  I  lead  ?  You  talk  of 
knowledge.  I  have  tried  it.  My  curiosity  is  satisfied.  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  knowledge 
unless  one  can  apply  it  to  some  end  ;  and  to  what  end  shdl 
I  apply  it  ?  To  know  for  the  mere  sake  of  knowing  may 
saUsfy  us  in  early  youth,  but  not  when  we  have  learned 
that  knowledge  in  itself  considered  is  as  vain  as  any  other 
acquisition.  I  may,  indeed,  enter  into  the  political  world, 
suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  party  strife, 
turn  demagogue,  court  the  dear  people,  beg  their  sweet  voices, 
and,  perhaps,  reach  the  presidential  chair.  But  to  what  end  ? 
What  pleasure  can  a  wise  man  receive  from  the  bribed  shouts 
and  suffrages  of  the  mob  ?  What  is  power  ?  A  gilded  slav- 
ery. Fame  ?  A  word,  bom  and  dying  in  the  sound  that  makes 
it  ?  "  But  you  may  use  power  for  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
beings."  Nonsense  !  Who  knows  what  is  for  ibeir  good  or 
their  evil  ?  The  more  power  one  attains,  the  more  complete 
his  slavery.  Power  is  sought  only  for  private  ends,  and  I  have 
no  private  ends,  not  better  and  more  easily  satisfied  without  it 
than  with  it.  No,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  thou  art  right  in  thy  fa- 
mous chorus, 

**  Wer  Dicht  liebt  WeiD,  Weiber,  und  Gesaog, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebenlang*' 

**  He  who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song, 
Shall  be  a  fool  all  his  life  long." 

Still,  my  debate  with  myself  continued.  One  day,  when 
more  than  usually  perplexed,  the  strange  old  man  suddenly  en- 
tered my  room,  and,  with  a  more  friendly  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  formerly,  addressed  me. 

^'  Well,  Edward,  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told 
you.  You  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  spoke  the  truth. 
I  have  watched  you  since,  and  I  believe  I  can  be  of  some 
service  to  you." 

"  But  tell  me,  father,"  said  I,  "  why  you  spoke  to  me  in 
such  rude  and  uncivil  terms." 

^'  Because  you  deserved  them ;  you  are  surrounded  by  miser- 
able flatterers,  who  study  to  say  only  what  they  imagine  will 
please  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  let  you  see 
yoursefl"  as  you  are." 

^'  But  were  you  not  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  and 
offer  you  violence  ?" 

^^  No.  I  have  long  since  learned  to  fear  no  man,  especially 
a  rich  voluptuary.     Besides,  I  knew  you  despised  the  herd 
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MOttod  you,  nd  I  tJiiiml  3nn  Ind  good  sense  enough  left  to 
^mtin^uRh  the  van  of  inab  from  that  of  mere  sycophancy." 
i*  Bat  ff^M  Tou  was.  hmre  told  me  the  same  truth  in  a  gentler 

«•  No  !  F**^  I  ipnhm  a  a  softer  tone,  in  milder  terms,  you 
tbaaAi  ne  in  oU  fool  come  to  admonish  you,  and 
law  fa^oen  my  words  as  soon  as  I  had  de- 

ilo  roc  ube  v^  mterest  in  me  ?    I  am  a  stranger 

VaD«e  astranger  to  me.    I  know  not  why  you 

tc-  me.    I  £^  for  myself,  and  trouble  not  myself 

4tD  aK  wish  others  to  trouble  themselves 


«"» 


^  ^^te-xnoa  are  still  young, — you  say  rightly  that 

- 1  na:  ^  kit  you  are  no  stranger  to  me  ;  I  have 

I  vrjmmj  years.     Wherefore,  I  need  not  tell 

Ts  M^MMK  friends,  but  whether  so  or  not  is  of 

f  nnv.    You  marvel  who  I  am,  and  why  I 

««M%'  x<««     Who  I  am  I  will  tell  you  soon, 

«)  -Qi^idNd  that  I  ask  nothing  of  you.    You  have 

•r^ti.'x  «i  <Mivy,  nothing  I  do  not  despise.   I  care 

<«*«  Qtta  and  friendless  in  the  world  ;  and  I 

^    ..  -ii»^  Mm  sheer  compassion,  solely  because 

^   ««»  4i*m  knot." 

^  •*H,'  ^t«fc  are  ?" 

«.«a^ .  I  had  a  name,  but  it  has  been  lost  for 

.«     4M  t>  the  world  without  being  of  it.     My 

«  .  ,^u««tti««t  of  your  own.  I,  too,  once  possessed 

^^^iK  wti  lived  a  round  of  vain  pleasures,  in  a 

,«t(*^     Here,"  taking  a  beautiful  mbiature 

^  ^    ^  ^^u^  it  to  me.     ^^  x  ou  have  seen  this  be- 
. .  ^^     ^-  v*^  ^lart !    Do  you  know  where  is  the 

^^  ^    '««'^U(t:K>  for  it  was  a  miniature  of  Katha* 
^h#i^  b  she  ?  "  I  exclaimed.    ^^  Do  you 
^.   ...  i«>v  i*»tantly  ?  " 

..    *^Aai$  friend.     Ask  yourself  where  you 
^  ...v%v  >vi  nought  to  drive  her  ? " 
^^       lu  Oocrs  name,  answer  me,  if  you 

v>  i«M^  l^t.     She  is  beyond  your  power, 
.. ...    ^M  sNJ*  do  her  ! " 

^il  she  Uves,  or,  old  dotard,  I  will 
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'^  Ah  !  who  is  rude  now  ?  Where  is  my  fine  gentleman  ? 
my  polished  man  of  the  world,  my  soft  sybarite  ?  Really,  you 
have  some  life  left,  and  will  not  die  of  the  wrinkle  of  a  rose- 
leaf." 

^^  No  more  !     Tell  me  where  you  obtained  this  picture  ? " 

'^  Near  the  artificial  lake  on  which  you  love  to  row  in  the 
still  summer  evening." 

^^  Alas  !  she  is  dead  !  She  has  destroyed  herself.  Fool, 
monster,  that  I  am !  " 

''  Yes,  fool  and  monster  both,  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Do  not  reproach  me,  old  man." 

^^  There  is  no  need  of  that,  you  spare  me  that  task  ;  but  I 
said  not  that  she  was  dead.  So  much  innocence  and  virtue, 
such  angelic  loveliness,  cannot  die.    She  is  safe.    She  lives." 

"  In  the  flesh  ?  " 

^^  Why  ask  you  that  ?  Believe  you  in  other  life  than  that 
in  the  flesh  ?  " 

^^  You  mock  me.  Say  that  Katharine  Howard  is  still  in  this 
world,  and  then  do  by  me  as  you  will." 

^'  She  is  safe,  and  beyond  your  reach." 

<^  In  this  world  ?  " 

"  Are  not  your  servants  trusty  ?  Did  they  ever  fail  to  do 
your  biddbg  ?  " 

«t  Leave  me,  old  man,  leave  me.  I  am  a  wretch,  and  would 
be  alone." 

^^  No,  I  leave  you  not  now.  I  know  what  is  on  your  mind. 
I  know  the  order  you  whispered.  I  know  how  faithfully  it  was 
executed  ;  I  see  you  writhe,  it  is  well.  You  have  a  conscience 
after  all.     But  where  is  your  philosophy  ? " 

^^  Old  man,  prate  not  to  me  of  philosophy.  You  know  1  am 
damned,  —  that  I  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell-fire." 

^^  But  you  are  a  wise  and  learned  man  ;  you  have  read  and 
studied  much  ;  you  know  all  the  sciences  ;  you  are  said  to  be 
a  great  philosopher.  Surely  your  philosopy  must  serve  you  now ; 
it  must  be  able  to  quench  these  fires  of  hell,  soothe  your  con- 
science, and  give  peace  to  your  soul." 

^^  Alas  !  alas  !  what  a  wretch  I  am  !  O,  I  am  bowed  to 
the  earth;  I  roll  in  dust  and  ashes."  And,  throwing  myself 
down,  I  beat  the  floor,  I  beat  my  head,  I  was  a  madman. 

^'  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  this  is  childish.  I 
thought  it  was  a  precept  of  your  philosophy  never  to  regret  the 
past  nor  to  apprehend  the  future." 

^'  But  I  loved  her.     O  God,  how  I  loved  her  !  " 

*^  Well,  love  will  play  strange  pranks  with  philosophy,  it 
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must  be   owned.     But  will  one  who  loves "     Here  he 

whispered  a  word  in  my  ear,  which  sent  a  cold  thrill  through 
ray  heart. 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  "I  see  you  have  some  human  feel- 
ing left ;  I  have  some  hope  of  you  ;  once  you  have  failed  in 
your  purpose,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  fear.  Kath- 
arine Howard,  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  and  benefactor, 
b  still  alive,  unharmed  ;  but  no  Uianks  to  you. 

"  God  be  thanked,  do  with  me  as  you  will." 

''  Sit  up,  then,  and  be  a  man  ;  dare  look  your  own  past  life 
in  the  face,  and  read  the  lesson  it  teaches  ?  It  is  useless  to 
ask  you  to  listen  to  my  tale  to-day  ;  calm  yourself,  betake  your- 
self to  your  philosophy,  and  when  that  has  consoled  you,  and 
you  are  free  from  perturbation,  I  will  see  you  again." 

So  saying,  he  left  me.  But  alas  for  my  philosophy  and 
my  boasted  life-plan  !  I  was  humbled  in  the  dust.  Katharine 
Howard  was  a  sweet  girl  of  eighteen,  an  orphan,  left  in  part  to 
my  care.  I  had  provided  her  with  the  best  instructers,  and 
had  secured  her  the  very  best  education  to  be  obtained.  She 
had  grown  up  into  a  tall,  dignified,  and  graceful  lady.  I  can 
say  no  more  of  her,  except  that  her  virtue  surpassed  her 
beauty,  and  the  firmness  of  her  principles  was  superior  even 
to  her  accomplishments.  I  believed  she  loved  me  ;  I  forgot  my 
trust  as  guardian,  and,  defeated  in  my  purpose,  had  attempted 
to  conceal  my  mortification  by  an  act  which  must  be  name- 
less. I  had  tried  to  drive  ail  thoughts  of  her  from  my  mind  ;  her 
picture,  which  had  been  taken  for  me,  brought  her  fresh  before 
me,  and  the  whole  enormity  of  my  conduct  rushed  upon  me  in 
an  instant.  The  old  man's  assurance  that  she  yet  lived,  while 
it  reassured  me  a  little,  did  not  reconcile  me  to  myself  at  all, 
and  that  night  I  bent  my  knees  in  prayer,  and  vowed  repent- 
ance and  a  holy  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  morning,  a  little  calmed  by  the  resolution  I  had 
taken  the  previous  night,  I  sent  early  for  the  clergyman  on 
whose  ministrations  I  sometimes  attended,  and  who  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  my  father.  He  was  an  amiable,  companionable  man ; 
well-bred,  gentlemanly,  somewhat  studious  in  his  habits,  and 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  lighter  literature  of  most 
nations  and  ages.  He  was  sprightly,  often  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation, and  was  one  of  my  few  acquaintances  that  was  least 
intolerable.     He  came  at  my  request,  met  me  with  a  pleasant 
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smile  and  a  cordial  greeting,  and  began  instantly  a  poetical  quo- 
tation from  one  of  his  favorite  authors. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Middleton,"  said  I.  "  Sit  down,  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  have  some  serious  conversation  with  you." 

^^  Serious  conversation  with  me!  But  —  but — why  — 
what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Morton  ?  You  look  grave,  —  you  look 
disturbed.     Why,  has  any  accident  occurred  ?" 

^^  Mr.  Middleton,  you  are  a  professed  minister  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  yours  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  reclaim  the  erring,  and 
to  aid  the  sinner  in  making  his  peace  with  God.  Tell  me, 
what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

"  O,  that  is  perfectly  easy.  Repent  of  your  sins,  and  be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

*^  But  what  is  it  to  repent  ?  and  what  is  it  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

"  To  repent  is  to  be  sorry  that  you  have  sinned,  to  cease  to 
do  wrong,  to  amend  your  life,  and  do  right  for  the  future.  To 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  believe  that  he  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  extraordinarily  endowed,  and  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  the  model  of  human  perfection  ;  and  also  to  have  full  confi- 
dence that  if  you  follow  his  example  you  will  have  true  right- 
eousness and  be  acceptable  to  your  Maker." 

'^But  here  are  my  sins  which  I  have  committed.  They  are 
black,  and  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  How  shall  I  efface 
them,  and  escape  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserve  ?" 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  ihem.  This  idea  of  pun- 
ishment is  all  a  mere  bugbear.  There  is  no  other  punishment 
for  sin  than  its  natural  consequences.  You  put  your  hand  into 
the  fire,  it  is  burned,  because  such  is  the  law  of  your  nature. 
You  do  wrong,  you  suffer  the  consequence,  for  the  same 
reason  ;  cease  to  do  wrong,  do  right,  and  then  you  will  experi- 
ence the  natural  consequences  of  doing  right." 

^'  But  will  not  the  memory  of  the  past  remain,  and  also  the 
consequences  of  my  past  wrong-doing  ?  Is  there  or  is  there 
not  remission  of  sin  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Morton,  in  what  school  of  theology  have  you 
studied  ?  Forgiveness  of  sins  there  certainly  is,  but  no  remis- 
sion of  the  penalty  which  the  order  of  nature  attaches  to  trans- 
gression. The  forgiveness  is  nothing  but  the  complacency 
with  which  God  regards  the  penitent.  When  you  cease  to  do 
wrong  and  come  to  do  right,  you  are  regarded  by  the  great 
Author  of  the  universe  precisely  as  if  you  had  never  done 
wrong.  He  looks  upon  you  in  the  same  light  he  does  upon 
those  who  have  always  walked  uprightly.     This  is  forgiveness. 
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was  generally  esteemed  for  the  eleyation  of  my  sentiments,  mj 
generosity,  and  nice  sense  of  honor.  I  was  liberal,  and  despis- 
ed every  thing  approaching  littleness  of  mind  or  narrowness  of 
soul. 

Yet  this  old  man  knows  and  means  what  he  says.  His  are 
not  the  lips  to  utter  falsehood,  nor  his  the  heart  to  harbour 
malice.  After  all,  is  he  not  right  ?  Am  I  not  really  what  be 
calls  me  ?  I  half  suspect  it ;  and  yet  I  know  not  what  better 
I  could  have  done  than  I  have  done,  or  how  I  could  have  been 
really  superior  to  what  I  am  ?  All  things,  all  men  and  women, 
even  in  their  best  estate,  are  vanity.  ^'  Vanitas  vanitiUumj^^  saith 
the  wise  man,  ^'  vanitas  vanitatunij  et  omnia  vanitas.  Quid 
habet  amplius  homo  de  universo  labore  suo  quo  laborat  svh  sole  ?  " 
We  are  mere  children  of  an  hour,  mere  bubbles  floating  on  the 
ocean,  reflecting  for  a  moment  the  sun's  ray,  then  bursting  and 
giving  place  to  a  new  succession,  as  frail  and  as  brief.  What 
is  good  or  evil  for  such  short-lived  and  transitory  nothings  ? 
All  is  a  vain  show.  Pleasure  itself  is  not  worth  seeking,  nor  its 
loss  worth  a  regret.  And  yet  is  there  nothing  wiser  or  better 
under  the  sun,  than  to  seize  the  fleeting  pleasure  as  it  flies 
past  us,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  we  may.  The  only  way  to  be 
wise  and  good  is  to  please  thyself.  I  please  myself.  I  am  then 
wise  and  good.  He  that  is  wise  and  good  is  not  mean  and 
contemptible.  Old  man,  thou  art,  therefore,  wrong,  and  I  will 
not  let  thy  words  disturb  me. 

And  yet,  logical  as  was  my  conclusion,  I  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  it.  The  old  man,  rough  as  was  his  address,  I 
felt  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
suspicion  that  his  words  contained  quite  too  much  truth.  I  be- 
came thoughtful,  sad,  almost  perturbed.  I  lost  somewhat  of  my 
relish  for  my  accustomed  pursuits,  sports,  and  luxuries.  The 
simple  fact  that  all  things  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  van- 
ity arrested  my  thoughts,  and  I  asked,  if  this  feeling  of  the 
emptiness  of  all  things  did  not  come  from  a  secret  conviction 
that  I  had  that  in  me  which  was  superior  to  them  all,  and  there- 
fore not  itself  altogether  vanity.  Why  is  it  that  nothing  really 
satisfies  me,  and  that,  with  pleasures  for  ever}'  one  of  my  senses, 
I  am  ill  at  ease,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  feel  a  craving  for 
something  superior  to  them  all  i  This  life  of  mine  seems  the 
wisest  and  best  to  my  reason,  and  yet  I  have  thoughts  which 
stray  beyond  it,  aspirations  which  rise  above  it,  a  thirst  for  I 
know  not  what  which  comes  not  within  its  scope.  Would  not  this 
indicate  that  I  am  myself  superior  to  these  things  which  I  have 
gathered  around  me,  and  therefore  capable  of  tasting  a  higher 
good  than  that  which  they  provide  me  r 
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And  yet,  what  is  better  than  this  life  I  lead  ?  You  talk  of 
knowledge.  I  have  tried  it.  My  curiosity  is  satisfied.  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  knowledge 
unless  one  can  apply  it  to  some  end  ;  and  to  what  end  shsdl 
I  apply  it  ?  To  know  for  the  mere  sake  of  knowing  may 
satisfy  us  in  early  youth,  but  not  when  we  have  learned 
that  knowledge  in  itself  considered  is  as  vain  as  any  other 
acquisition.  I  may,  indeed,  enter  into  the  political  world, 
suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  party  strife, 
turn  demagogue,  court  the  dear  people,  beg  their  sweet  voices, 
and,  perhaps,  reach  the  presidential  chair.  But  to  what  end  ? 
What  pleasure  can  a  wise  man  receive  from  the  bribed  shouts 
and  suffrages  of  the  mob  ?  What  is  power  i  A  gilded  slav- 
ery. Fame  f  A  word,  bom  and  dying  in  the  sound  that  makes 
it  ?  "  But  you  may  use  power  for  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
beings."  Nonsense  !  Who  knows  what  is  for  their  good  or 
their  evil  ?  The  more  power  one  attains,  the  more  complete 
bis  slavery.  Power  is  sought  only  for  private  ends,  and  I  have 
no  private  ends,  not  better  and  more  easily  satisfied  without  it 
than  with  it.  No,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  thou  art  right  in  thy  fa- 
mous chorus, 

"  Wer  Dicht  liebt  Wein,  Weiber,  und  Gesang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebenlang» ' 

**  He  who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  soog, 
Shall  be  a  fool  all  his  life  long." 

Still,  my  debate  with  myself  continued.  One  day,  when 
more  than  usually  perplexed,  the  strange  old  man  suddenly  en- 
tered my  room,  and,  with  a  more  friendly  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  formerly,  addressed  me. 

^'  Well,  Edward,  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told 

?ou.  You  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  spoke  the  truth, 
have  watched  you  since,  and  I  believe  I  can  be  of  some 
service  to  you." 

"  But  tell  me,  father,"  said  I,  "  why  you  spoke  to  me  in 
such  rude  and  uncivil  terms." 

''  Because  you  deserved  them ;  you  are  surrounded  by  miser- 
able flatterers,  who  study  to  say  only  what  they  imagine  will 
please  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  let  you  see 
yourseu  as  you  are." 

^^  But  were  you  not  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  and 
offer  you  violence  ?" 

^^  No.  I  have  long  since  learned  to  fear  no  man,  especially 
a  rich  voluptuary.     Besides,  I  knew  you  despised  the  herd 
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was  generally  esteemed  for  the  eleyation  of  my  sentiments,  mj 
generosity,  and  nice  sense  of  honor.  I  was  liberal,  and  despis- 
ed every  thing  approaching  littleness  of  mind  or  narrowness  of 
soul. 

Yet  this  old  man  knows  and  means  what  he  says.  Hb  are 
not  the  lips  to  utter  falsehood,  nor  his  the  heart  to  harbour 
malice.  After  all,  is  he  not  right  ?  Am  I  not  reaUy  what  he 
calls  me  ?  I  half  suspect  it ;  and  yet  I  know  not  what  better 
I  could  have  done  than  I  have  done,  or  how  I  could  have  been 
really  superior  to  what  I  am  ?  All  things,  all  men  and  women, 
even  in  their  best  estate,  are  vanity.  ^^  Vanitcu  vanitatumy^^  saith 
the  wise  man,  ^'  vanitcu  vaniUUumy  et  omnia  vanikLS,  Qtcu2 
habet  amplius  homo  de  universo  labore  suo  quo  laborat  sub  soh  ?  " 
We  are  mere  children  of  an  hour,  mere  bubbles  floating  on  the 
ocean,  reflecting  for  a  moment  the  sun's  ray,  then  bursting  and 
giving  place  to  a  new  succession,  as  frail  and  as  brief.  What 
is  good  or  evil  for  such  short-lived  and  transitory  nothings  ? 
All  is  a  vain  show.  Pleasure  itself  is  not  worth  seeking,  nor  its 
loss  worth  a  regret.  And  yet  is  there  nothing  wiser  or  better 
under  the  sun,  than  to  seize  the  fleeting  pleasure  as  it  flies 
past  us,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  we  may.  The  only  way  to  be 
wise  and  good  is  to  please  thyself.  I  please  myself.  I  am  then 
wise  and  good.  He  that  is  wise  and  good  is  not  mean  and 
contemptible.  Old  man,  thou  art,  therefore,  wrong,  and  I  will 
not  let  thy  words  disturb  me. 

And  yet,  logical  as  was  my  conclusion,  I  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  it.  The  old  man,  rough  as  was  his  address,  I 
felt  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
suspicion  that  his  words  contained  quite  too  much  truth.  I  be- 
came thoughtful,  sad,  almost  perturbed.  I  lost  somewhat  of  my 
relish  for  my  accustomed  pursuits,  sports,  and  luxuries.  The 
simple  fact  that  all  things  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  van- 
ity arrested  my  thoughts,  and  I  asked,  if  this  feeling  of  the 
emptiness  of  all  things  did  not  come  from  a  secret  conviction 
that  I  had  that  in  me  which  was  superior  to  them  all,  and  there- 
fore not  itself  altogether  vanity.  Why  is  it  that  nothing  really 
satisfies  me,  and  that,  with  pleasures  for  every  one  of  my  senses, 
I  am  ill  at  ease,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  feel  a  craving  for 
something  superior  to  them  all  ?  This  life  of  mine  seems  the 
wisest  and  best  to  my  reason,  and  yet  I  have  thoughts  which 
stray  beyond  it,  aspirations  which  rise  above  it,  a  thirst  for  I 
know  not  what  which  comes  not  within  its  scope.  Would  not  this 
indicate  that  I  am  myself  superior  to  these  things  which  I  have 
gathered  around  me,  and  therefore  capable  of  tasting  a  higher 
good  than  that  which  they  provide  me  r 
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And  yet,  what  is  better  than  this  life  I  lead  ?  You  talk  of 
knowledge.  I  have  tried  it.  My  curiosity  is  satisfied.  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  knowledge 
unless  one  can  apply  it  to  some  end  ;  and  to  what  end  shall 
I  apply  it  ?  To  know  for  the  mere  sake  of  knowing  may 
satisfy  us  in  early  youth,  but  not  when  we  have  learned 
that  knowledge  in  itself  considered  is  as  vain  as  any  other 
acquisition.  I  may,  indeed,  enter  mto  the  political  world, 
suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  party  strife, 
turn  demagogue,  court  the  dear  people,  beg  their  sweet  voices, 
and,  perhaps,  reach  the  presidential  chair.  But  to  what  end  ? 
What  pleasure  can  a  wise  man  receive  from  the  bribed  shouts 
and  suffi*ages  of  the  mob  ?  What  is  power  ?  A  gilded  slav- 
ery. Fame  ?  A  word,  bom  and  dying  in  the  sound  that  makes 
it  ?  "  But  you  may  use  power  for  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
beings."  Nonsense  !  Who  knows  what  is  for  their  good  or 
their  evil  ?  The  more  power  one  attains,  the  more  complete 
his  slavery.  Power  is  sought  only  for  private  ends,  and  I  have 
no  private  ends,  not  better  and  more  easily  satisfied  without  it 
than  with  it.  No,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  thou  art  right  in  thy  fa- 
mous chorus, 

**  Wer  nicbt  liebt  Wein,  Weiber,  und  Gesang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebenlang.." 

^  He  who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song, 
Shall  be  a  fool  all  his  life  long." 

Still,  my  debate  with  myself  continued.  One  day,  when 
more  than  usuaUy  perplexed,  the  strange  old  man  suddenly  en- 
tered my  room,  and,  with  a  more  friendly  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  formerly,  addressed  me. 

^^  Well,  Edward,  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told 
you.  You  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  spoke  the  truth. 
I  have  watched  you  since,  and  I  believe  I  can  be  of  some 
service  to  you." 

"  But  tell  me,  father,"  said  I,  "  why  you  spoke  to  me  in 
such  rude  and  uncivil  terms." 

^'  Because  you  deserved  them ;  you  are  surrounded  by  miser- 
able flatterers,  who  study  to  say  only  what  they  imagine  will 
please  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  let  you  see 
yourselif  as  you  are." 

^^  But  were  you  not  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  and 
offer  you  violence  ?" 

^'  No.  I  have  long  since  learned  to  fear  no  man,  especially 
a  rich  voluptuary.     Besides,  I  knew  you  despised  the  herd 
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was  generally  esteemed  for  the  elevation  of  my  sentiments,  my 
generosity,  and  nice  sense  of  honor.  I  was  liberal,  and  despis- 
ed every  thing  approaching  littleness  of  mind  or  narrowness  of 
soul. 

Yet  this  old  man  knows  and  means  what  he  says.  His  are 
not  the  lips  to  utter  fakehood,  nor  his  the  heart  to  harbour 
malice.  After  all,  is  he  not  right }  Am  I  not  really  what  he 
calls  me  ?  I  half  suspect  it ;  and  yet  I  know  not  what  better 
I  could  have  done  than  I  have  done,  or  how  I  could  have  been 
really  superior  to  what  I  am  ?  All  things,  all  men  and  women, 
even  in  their  best  estate,  are  vanity.  ^^  Vanitas  vanttottfm,"  saith 
the  wise  man,  ^^  vanitas  vanikUumy  et  omnia  vanitaa.  Quid 
habet  amplius  homo  de  universo  labore  suo  quo  laborai  sub  soh  ?  " 
We  are  mere  children  of  an  hour,  mere  bubbles  floating  on  the 
ocean,  reflecting  for  a  moment  the  sun's  ray,  then  bursting  and 
giving  place  to  a  new  succession,  as  frail  and  as  brief.  What 
is  good  or  evil  for  such  short-lived  and  transitory  nothings  ? 
All  is  a  vain  show.  Pleasure  itself  is  not  worth  seeking,  nor  its 
loss  worth  a  regret.  And  yet  is  there  nothing  wiser  or  better 
under  the  sun,  than  to  seize  the  fleetmg  pleasure  as  it  flies 
past  us,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  we  may.  The  only  way  to  be 
wise  and  good  is  to  please  thyself.  I  please  myself.  I  am  then 
wise  and  good.  He  that  is  wise  and  good  is  not  mean  and 
contemptible.  Old  man,  thou  art,  therefore,  wrong,  and  I  will 
not  let  thy  words  disturb  me. 

And  yet,  logical  as  was  my  conclusion,  I  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  it.  The  old  man,  rough  as  was  his  address,  I 
felt  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
suspicion  that  his  words  contained  quite  too  much  truth.  I  be- 
came thoughtful,  sad,  almost  perturbed.  I  lost  somewhat  of  my 
relish  for  my  accustomed  pursuits,  sports,  and  luxuries.  The 
simple  fact  that  all  things  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  van- 
ity arrested  my  thoughts,  and  I  asked,  if  this  feeling  of  the 
emptiness  of  all  things  did  not  come  from  a  secret  conviction 
that  I  had  that  in  me  which  was  superior  to  them  all,  and  there- 
fore not  itself  altogether  vanity.  Why  is  it  that  nothing  reaUy 
satisfies  me,  and  that,  with  pleasures  for  every  one  of  my  senses, 
I  am  ill  at  ease,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  feel  a  craving  for 
something  superior  to  them  all  ?  This  life  of  mine  seems  the 
wisest  and  best  to  my  reason,  and  yet  I  have  thoughts  which 
stray  beyond  it,  aspirations  which  rise  above  it,  a  thirst  for  I 
know  not  what  which  comes  not  within  its  scope.  Would  not  this 
indicate  that  I  am  myself  superior  to  these  things  which  I  have 
gathered  around  me,  and  therefore  capable  of  tasting  a  higher 
good  than  that  which  they  provide  me  ? 
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And  yet,  what  is  better  than  this  life  I  lead  ?  You  talk  of 
knowledge.  I  have  tried  it.  My  curiosity  is  satisfied.  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  knowledge 
unless  one  can  apply  it  to  some  end  ;  and  to  what  end  shall 
I  apply  it  ?  To  know  for  the  mere  sake  of  knowing  may 
satisfy  us  in  early  youth,  but  not  when  we  have  learned 
that  knowledge  in  itself  considered  is  as  vain  as  any  other 
acquisition.  I  may,  indeed,  enter  into  the  political  world, 
suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  party  strife, 
turn  demagogue,  court  the  dear  people,  beg  their  sweet  voices, 
and,  perhaps,  reach  the  presidential  chair.  But  to  what  end  ? 
What  pleasure  can  a  wise  man  receive  from  the  bribed  shouts 
and  suffrages  of  the  mob  ?  What  is  power  ?  A  gilded  slav- 
ery. Fame  ?  A  word,  bom  and  dying  in  the  sound  that  makes 
it  ?  "  But  you  may  use  power  for  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
beings."  Nonsense  !  Who  knows  what  is  for  their  good  or 
their  evil  ?  The  more  power  one  attains,  the  more  complete 
his  slavery.  Power  is  sought  only  for  private  ends,  and  I  have 
no  private  ends,  not  better  and  more  easily  satisfied  without  it 
than  with  it.  No,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  thou  art  right  in  thy  fa- 
mous chorus, 

*^  Wer  nicbt  liebt  Wein,  Weiber,  und  Gesang, 
Der  bleibt  eiD  Narr  sein  LebenlangJ ' 

<*  He  who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song, 
Shall  be  a  fool  all  his  life  long." 

Still,  my  debate  with  myself  continued.  One  day,  when 
more  than  usually  perplexed,  the  strange  old  man  suddenly  en- 
tered my  room,  and,  with  a  more  friendly  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  formerly,  addressed  me. 

^'  Well,  Edward,  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told 
you.  You  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  spoke  the  truth. 
I  have  watched  you  since,  and  I  believe  I  can  be  of  some 
service  to  you." 

"  But  tell  me,  father,"  said  I,  "  why  you  spoke  to  me  in 
such  rude  and  uncivil  terms." 

'^  Because  you  deserved  them ;  you  are  surrounded  by  miser- 
able flatterers,  who  study  to  say  only  what  they  imagine  will 
please  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  let  you  see 
yourself  as  you  are." 

'^  But  were  you  not  afraid  that  I  should  be  offended  and 
offer  you  violence  ?" 

^'  No.  I  have  long  since  learned  to  fear  no  man,  especially 
a  rich  voluptuary.     Besides,  I  knew  you  despised  the  herd 
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around  you,  and  I  believed  you  had  good  sense  enough  left  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  truth  from  that  of  mere  sycophancy." 

^^  But  could  you  not  have  told  me  the  same  truth  in  a  gentler 
tone  ?" 

'^^  No  !  Had  I  spoken  in  a  softer  tone,  in  milder  terms,  you 
would  have  thought  me  an  old  fool  come  to  admonish  you,  and 
you  would  have  forgotten  my  words  as  soon  as  I  had  de- 
parted." 

^^  But  why  do  you  take  an  interest  m  me  ?  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you, — at  least  you  are  a  stranger  to  me.  I  know  not  why  you 
should  care  for  me.  I  live  for  myself,  and  trouble  not  myself 
about  others,  and  do  not  wish  others  to  trouble  themselves 
about  me." 

^<  Young  man, — for  you  are  still  young,  -—  you  say  rightly  that 
I  am  a  stranger  to  you  ;  but  you  are  no  stranger  to  me  ;  I  have 
watched  near  you  for  many  years.  Wherefore,  I  need  not  tell 
you.  We  may  yet  become  friends,  but  whether  so  or  not  is  of 
no  consequence  to  me.  You  marvel  who  I  am,  and  why  I 
concern  myself  about  you.  Who  I  am  I  will  tell  you  soon, 
but,  before  I  do,  be  assured  that  I  ask  nothing  of  you.  You  have 
nothing  I  want,  nothing  I  envy,  nothing  I  do  not  despise.  I  care 
for  you,  for  you  seem  lone  and  friendless  in  the  world  ;  and  I 
pity  you,  and  am  here  from  sheer  compassion,  solely  because 
you  need  me,  and  know  it  not." 

"  But  tell  me  who  you  are  ?" 

^^  I  have  no  name  ;  I  had  a  name,  but  it  has  been  lost  for 
many  years,  and  I  am  in  the  world  without  being  of  it.  My 
early  life  is  the  counterpart  of  your  own.  I,  too,  once  possess^ 
youth,  health,  wealth,  and  lived  a  round  of  vain  pleasures,  in  a 
circle  of  vainer  admirers.  Here,"  taking  a  beautiful  miniature 
from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to  me.  *' i  ou  have  seen  this  be- 
fore, I  believe.  You  start !  Do  you  know  where  is  the 
original  ? " 

I  did  start  surely  enough,  for  It  was  a  miniature  of  Katha- 
rine Howard.  ^^  Where  is  she  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  ^^  Do  you 
know  ?  Tell  me,  teU  me,  instantly  f  " 

'^  Be  patient,  my  young  friend.  Ask  yourself  where  you 
think  she  is,  and  where  you  sought  to  drive  her  ? " 

''  You  are  cruel !  In  God's  name,  answer  me,  if  you 
know  ?" 

<<  I  see  you  are  not  quite  lost.  She  is  beyond  your  power, 
and  safe  from  all  harm  you  can  do  her  !  " 

*^  Does  she  live  ?  Say  but  she  lives,  or,  old  dotard,  I  will 
break  your  head." 
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'<  Ah  !  who  is  rude  now  ?  Where  is  my  fine  gentleman  ? 
my  polished  man  of  the  world,  my  soft  sybarite  ?  Really,  you 
have  some  life  left,  and  will  not  die  of  the  wrinkle  of  a  rose- 
leaf." 

^^  No  more  !     Tell  me  where  you  obtained  this  picture  ?  " 

^^  Near  the  artificial  lake  on  which  you  love  to  row  in  the 
still  summer  evening." 

^^  Alas  !  she  is  dead  !  She  has  destroyed  herself.  Fool, 
monster,  that  I  am !  " 

'^  Yes,  fool  and  monster  both,  no  doubt  of  that." 

^^  Do  not  reproach  me,  old  man." 

^^  There  is  no  need  of  that,  you  spare  me  that  task  ;  but  I 
said  not  that  she  was  dead.  So  much  innocence  and  virtue, 
such  angelic  loveliness,  cannot  die.    She  is  safe.    She  lives." 

"  In  the  flesh  ? " 

^^  Why  ask  you  that  ?  Believe  you  in  other  life  than  that 
in  the  flesh  ?  " 

^^  You  mock  me.  Say  that  Katharine  Howard  is  still  in  this 
world,  and  then  do  by  me  as  you  will." 

^'  She  is  safe,  and  beyond  your  reach." 

"  In  this  world  ?  " 

^'  Are  not  your  servants  trusty  ?  Did  they  ever  fail  to  do 
your  bidding  ?  " 

^^  Leave  me,  old  man,  leave  me.  I  am  a  wretch,  and  would 
be  alone." 

^'  No,  I  leave  you  not  now.  I  know  what  is  on  your  mind. 
I  know  the  order  you  whispered.  I  know  how  faithfully  it  was 
executed  ;  I  see  you  writhe,  it  is  well.  You  have  a  conscience 
after  all.     But  where  is  your  philosophy  ? " 

^'  Old  man,  prate  not  to  me  of  philosophy.  You  know  1  am 
damned,  —  that  I  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell-fire." 

^^  But  you  are  a  wise  and  learned  man  ;  you  have  read  and 
studied  much  ;  you  know  all  the  sciences  ;  you  are  said  to  be 
a  great  philosopher.  Surely  your  philosopy  must  serve  you  now ; 
it  must  be  able  to  quench  these  fires  of  hell,  soothe  your  con- 
science, and  give  peace  to  your  soul." 

^^  Alas  !  alas  !  what  a  wretch  I  am  !  O,  I  am  bowed  to 
the  earth;  I  roll  in  dust  and  ashes."  And,  throwing  myself 
down,  I  beat  the  floor,  I  beat  my  head,  I  was  a  madman. 

^'  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  this  is  childish.  I 
thought  it  was  a  precept  of  your  philosophy  never  to  regret  the 
past  nor  to  apprehend  the  future." 

"  But  I  loved  her.     O  God,  how  I  loved  her  !  " 

<^  Well,  love  will  play  strange  pranks  with  philosophy,  it 
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It  is  admitting  you,  notwithstanding  your  past  errors,  to  the 
rewards  which  are  attached  by  the  order  of  nature  to  well 
doing.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  forgiveness.  ^  As  I  live,'  saith 
the  Lord,  ^  I  will  not  clear  the  guilty,'  The  remission  of  the 
punishment  of  sin  is  a  notion  that  sprung  up  subsequent  to  the 
times  of  Christ ;  it  is  without  foundation,  and,  withal,  of  danger- 
ous tendency.  No,  Sir,  if  you  have  sinned  you  must  suffer  the 
consequences,  be  they  what  they  may.  We  can  hardly  expect 
the  Almighty  to  work  a  miracle  in  our  behalf.  He  has  made 
all  things  well.  He  has  given  us  a  perfect  law.  If  we  con- 
form to  it  we  receive  good  ;  if  we  do  not,  we  receive  eviL 
Here  is  the  whole  mystery  of  redemption  and  reconciliation." 

'^  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  terrible  remorse  I  suffer  .^" 

^^  Bear  it  like  a  man.  You  have  brought  it  upon  you  by  your 
own  folly,  disdain  to  pine  and  whimper  under  it,  or  to  ask 
Almighty  God  to  change  the  beneficent  order  he  has  established 
to  interpose  to  relieve  you  from  it.  No  man  should  ever  shrink 
from  submitting  to  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  actions. 
You  are  to  be  submissive  and  humble.  But  true  submission  is 
in  accepting  the  order  God  has  established  ;  and  true  humility 
is  in  being  satisfied  with  it,  and  in  bearing  without  a  murmur 
whatever  it  requires  you  to  suffer." 

"  But  is  there  no  mercy  }  " 

^^  Mercy  f  Yes,  in  the  order  itself,  but  no  extra-mercy. 
The  order  established  is  good,  and  if  good  it  is  merciful ;  for 
mercy  is  nothing  but  a  special  aspect  of  goodness,  the  face  of 
goodness  turned  towards  the  suffering." 

^^  But  what  am  I  to  do  in  order  to  do  right,  and  to  bring 
myself  within  the  category  of  those  who  will  receive  good  ?  " 

*'*'  Love  God  with  all  your  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength, 
and  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  You  love  God  by  loving  his 
children,  the  same  as  you  see  and  know  God  in  his  works. 
To  love  him  you  must  love  your  fellow-men,  and  seek  to  do 
them  good." 

**  But  what  is  for  their  good  .^" 

*'  Their  good  f  Why,  you  must  seek  to  relieve  their  suffer^ 
ings,  to  elevate  their  condition,  to  enlighten  them,  to  aid  them 
in  cultivating  their  natures,  and  in  attaining  to  perfection." 

^^  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Middleton,  what  is  the  destiny  of  man? 
What  were  we  made  for  f " 

"  Made  for }  For  perfection  to  be  sure.  We  were  made 
imperfect ;  our  law  is  progress,  and  our  end  is  perfection. 
We  must  become  men,  full-grown  men,  with  aU  our  faculties 
fully  and  harmoniously  cultivated,  and  then  we  shall  have  ful- 
filled our  destiny  ? " 
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"And  then?" 

"Why,  then — nothing.  When  a  being  ha&  fulfilled  Its 
destiny,  it  has  nothing  more  to  do*  But  we  shall  never  fulfil 
our  destiny,  but  be  always  fulfilling  it.  We  shall  grow  larger 
and  larger  for  ever,  but  never  fully  attain  our  growth.  Thus 
we  are  destined,  properly  speaking,  to  eternal  progress,  to  be 
eternally  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  God." 

"  But,  Mr.  Middleton,  I  have  no  heart  to  go  into  these 
speculations  U>*day.  I  feel  that  I  have  made  a  mistake  and 
done  wrong.  I  am  here,  a  sinner,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  one. 
What  will  you  do  with  me.  I  want  the  inward  peace  of  mind 
which  flows  from  the  consciousness  that  we  have  done  right, 
and  the  full  conviction  that  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Being.     How  shall  I  get  it  ? " 

^'  Repair  the  wrong  you  have  done  so  far  as  in  your  power ; 
resolve  to  do  wrong  no  more  ;  be  on  your  guard  against  temp- 
tations  ;  cultivate  a  serious  state  of  mind  ;  acquire  habits  of 
reflection ;  and  seek  out  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  those 
around  you  who  may  need  your  good  offices.  Be  not  cast 
down,  nor  unduly  elated,  i  ou  may  have  done  wrong,  but  you 
must  know  that  your  wrong-doing  has  not  offended  God,  or 
alienated  his  affections  from  you.  He  is  always  placable. 
Your  good  actions  cannot  benefit  him,  and  your  evil  actions 
cannot  injure  him.  Have  no  uneasiness  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  concerns  yourself  cease  to  do  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  well,  and  all  will  go  well  with  you.  You  will  be- 
come absorbed  in  your  plans  of  reform  and  works  of  benefi- 
cence ;  your  remorse  will  soon  spend  its  strength ;  and,  your 
conscience  now  satisfied,  you  wiU  recover  and  maintain  inward 
peace  and  serenity." 

Our  conversation  lasted  some  hours,  but  all  that  was  said 
was  to  the  same  purpose,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  aflTorded 
me  no  litde  consolation.  The  old  man  had  assured  me  that 
Katharine  yet  lived,  and  was  safe.  It  was  true  I  knew  not 
where  she  was,  and  it  was  no  slight  torture  to  be  separated 
from  her.  But  I  trusted  I  could  find  her,  and  could  easily 
Micify  her  for  the  great  wrong  I  had  meditated  against  her. 
The  wrong  I  had  already  done  her,  I  could  therefore  undo. 
Then  my  remorse  was  not  for  having  sinned  against  God.  I 
felt  no  compunction  for  my  conduct  before  God,  but  only  be- 
cause I  had  done  foul  injustice  to  a  human  being  whom  I  loved. 
If  this  injustice  towards  her  was  repaired,  I  should  be  freed 
from  all  remorse  ;  and,  if  I  could  but  recover  her  I  could  go  on 
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as  well  as  ever.  Life  would  recover  its  wonted  tone,  and  I 
should  enjoy  myself  as  ivell  as  I  had  done  before.  I  had  no 
peace  to  make  with  God,  and  no  judgment  from  him  to  appre- 
hend. I  was  humbled  indeed,  but  not  before  God.  I  was 
only  humbled  in  my  own  eyes,  before  myself.  But  by  my  cor- 
rect future  behaviour  I  could  recover  my  self-respect.  I  was 
not  too  old  to  marry,  and,  although  averse  to  binding  myself  in 
the  chains  of  wedlock,  yet  I  felt  I  could  consent  to  marry 
Katharine  Howard,  and  also  that  I  ought  to  do  so  in  order  to 
make  her  a  proper  reparation  for  the  injustice  I  had  done.  In 
other  respects  I  would  be  more  circumspect,  and  would  take 
pains  to  find  out  and  relieve  distress.  All  this  passed  through 
my  mind  in  a  few  moments,  and  I  found  my  cheerfulness  return- 
ing. Mr.  Middleton  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner ;  a  few  other 
friends  dropping  in  at  the  dinner  hour,  we  made  up  a  gay  and 
briUiant  party ;  and  I  forgot  or  was  ashamed  to  remember  the 
folly  I  had  enacted  the  previous  night. 

Dinner  over  and  the  guests  dispersed,  I  retired  to  meditate 
some  plan  for  discovering  the  retreat  of  Katharine,  and  com- 
mencing my  proposed  reforms.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
hit  upon  a  feasible  plan,  for  I  had  not  the  least  clue  to  her  prob- 
able place  of  residence.  The  old  man  knew  where  she  was, 
but  nobody  knew  or  could  guess  where  he  himself  was  to  be 
found ;  many  had  seen  him,  but  no  one  knew  his  residence. 
He  would  suddenly  present  himself  before  you,  without  your 
knowing  whence  he  came,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  without 
your  being  able  to  say  whither  he  went.  Yet  he  must  be  found, 
and  could  not  be  found  till  he  chose  to  appear.  Nothing  could 
be  done,  then,  till  he  made  his  appearance.  I  gave  orders  to 
my  servants,  if  they  caught  sight  of  him,  to  watch  him,  and  not 
lose  sight  of  him  till  they  discovered  his  lodgings,  confident 
that,  if  I  could  meet  him  again,  I  could  induce  him  to  disclose 
to  me  Katharine's  place  of  concealment.  These  orders  given 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  patiently  till  I  could  obtain  a 
meeting  with  the  old  man. 

But  I  had  to  wait  many  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  the 
old  man  came  again.  This  wailing  was  no  pleasant  afiair,  but 
I  managed  it  as  well  as  I  could.  The  resolution  I  had  taken, 
and  which  I  was  fully  determined  to  keep,  had  calmed  my  con- 
science, and  I  could  join  without  much  distraction  in  my  usual 
pleasures  and  pursuits.  My  brow  was  as  serene  as  ever,  my 
smile  as  gracious,  and  my  heart  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
tolerably  quiet.  I  recalled  my  old  philosophy,  and  fancied  I 
had  been  too  hasty  in  rejecting  it.     Why  did  I  suffer  myself 
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to  be  cheated  out  of  my  senses  by  an  old  roan's  scruples,  or  to 
be  disturbed  by  a  foolish  passion.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  and 
perhaps  loved  me,  but  she  was,  like  all  her  sex,  artful,  and 
sought  but  to  take  advantage  of  my  love  for  her  to  triumph  over 
me.  These  women  are  never  to  be  trusted.  They  are  always 
seeking  to  ensnare  our  affections  merely  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity,  for  their  own  caprice,  ambition,  or  interest.  They  are 
well  enough  in  their  proper  place,  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
suffers  them  to  wind  around  his  heart.  He  may  weU  envy 
Laocoon  in  the  foul  embrace  of  the  serpents. 

Time  wore  on,  and  I  was  fast  recovering  my  former  equanim- 
ity and  carelessness,  when  I  chanced  to  form  a  new  acquaintance 
which  came  very  near  putting  Katharine  out  of  my  head. 
This  acquaintance  was  in  its  first  stages,  sufficiently  familiar  to 
be  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  not  sufficiendy  intimate  to  make 
its  loss  severely  felt,  when  suddenly  my  old  friend  or  enemy  — 
as  yet  I  knew  not  which  —  appeared  before  me,  with  a  wrath- 
ful countenance,  and  an  eye  flashing  the  most  cutting  reproof. 

CHAPTER    V. 

^^  Admirable  young  man ! "  said  he,  after  gazing  at  me  with 
a  most  withering  look  for  some  moments.  ^^  Admirable  young 
man  !  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  cutting  irony.  ^^  How  sincerely 
you  repent,  and  how  firmly  you  adhere  to  your  pious  resolutions ! 
Vou  have  repaired  the  wrong  you  have  done,  and  made  your 
peace  with  God,  I  presume.  You  have  washed  your  heart 
clean,  become  a  new  man,  and  are  prepared  to  commence  a 
new  career." 

"Old  man,  do  not  reprove  me  too  severely.  I  have  re- 
solved, and  I  will  keep  my  resolution.  Tell  me  where  is 
Katharine  Howard  ? " 

"  Wherefore  ?  What  is  she  to  you,  and  what  would  you 
with  her  ?  " 

"  Make  honorable  reparation  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
her." 

"How?" 

"  By  giving  her  an  honorable  marriage." 

"  But  whom  do  you  propose  for  bridegroom." 

"  Myself." 

"  Yourself!  And  I  presume  you  have  not  even  doubted  of 
your  acceptableness  i  " 

"  Not  at  all.  She  loves  me,  and  she  cannot  doubt  my  love 
to  her.     Its  violence  was  a  proof  of  its  warmth  and  sincerity. 
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as  well  as  ever.  Life  would  recover  its  wonted  tone,  and  I 
should  enjoy  myself  as  well  as  I  had  done  before.  I  had  no 
peace  to  make  with  God,  and  no  judgment  from  him  to  appre- 
hend. I  was  humbled  indeed,  but  not  before  God.  I  was 
only  humbled  in  my  own  eyes,  before  myself.  But  by  my  cor^ 
rect  future  behaviour  I  could  recover  my  self-respect.  I  was 
not  too  old  to  marry,  and,  although  averse  to  bmding  myself  in 
the  chams  of  wedlock,  yet  I  felt  I  could  consent  to  marry 
Katharine  Howard,  and  also  that  I  ought  to  do  so  in  order  to 
make  her  a  proper  reparation  for  the  injustice  I  had  done.  In 
other  respects  I  would  be  more  circumspect,  and  would  take 
pains  to  find  out  and  relieve  distress.  All  this  passed  through 
my  mind  in  a  few  moments,  and  I  found  my  cheerfulness  return- 
ing. Mr.  Middleton  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner ;  a  few  other 
friends  dropping  in  at  the  dinner  hour,  we  made  up  a  gay  and 
brilliant  party ;  and  I  forgot  or  was  ashamed  to  remember  the 
folly  I  had  enacted  the  previous  night. 

Dinner  over  and  the  guests  dispersed,  I  retired  to  meditate 
some  plan  for  discovering  the  retreat  of  Katharine,  and  com- 
mencing my  proposed  reforms.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
hit  upon  a  feasible  plan,  for  I  had  not  the  least  clue  to  her  prob- 
able place  of  residence.  The  old  man  knew  where  she  was, 
but  nobody  knew  or  could  guess  where  he  himself  was  to  be 
found ;  many  had  seen  him,  but  no  one  knew  his  residence. 
He  would  suddenly  present  himself  before  you,  without  your 
knowing  whence  he  came,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  without 
your  being  able  to  say  whither  he  went.  Yet  he  must  be  found, 
and  could  not  be  found  till  he  chose  to  appear.  Nothing  could 
be  done,  then,  till  he  made  his  appearance.  I  gave  orders  to 
ray  servants,  if  they  caught  sight  of  him,  to  watch  him,  and  not 
lose  sight  of  him  till  they  discovered  his  lodgings,  confident 
that,  if  I  could  meet  him  again,  I  could  induce  him  to  disclose 
to  me  Katharine's  place  of  concealment.  These  orders  given 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  patiently  till  I  could  obtain  a 
meeting  with  the  old  man. 

But  I  had  to  wait  many  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  the 
old  man  came  again.  This  wailing  was  no  pleasant  affair,  but 
I  managed  it  as  well  as  I  could.  The  resolution  I  had  taken, 
and  which  I  was  fully  determined  to  keep,  had  calmed  my  con- 
science, and  I  could  join  without  much  distraction  in  my  usual 
pleasures  and  pursuits.  My  brow  was  as  serene  as  ever,  my 
smile  as  gracious,  and  my  heart  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
tolerably  quiet.  I  recalled  my  old  philosophy,  and  fancied  I 
had  been  too  hasty  in  rejecting  it.     Why  did  I  suffer  myself 
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to  be  cheated  out  of  my  senses  by  an  old  man's  scruples,  or  to 
be  disturbed  by  a  foolish  passion.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  and 
perhaps  loved  me,  but  she  was,  like  all  her  sex,  artful,  and 
sought  but  to  take  advantage  of  my  love  for  her  to  triumph  over 
me.  These  women  are  never  to  be  trusted.  They  are  always 
seeking  to  ensnare  our  affections  merely  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity,  for  their  own  caprice,  ambition,  or  interest.  They  are 
well  enough  in  their  proper  place,  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
suffers  them  to  wind  around  his  heart.  He  may  well  envy 
Laoco5n  in  the  foul  embrace  of  the  serpents. 

Time  wore  on,  and  I  was  fast  recovering  my  former  equanim- 
ity and  carelessness,  when  I  chanced  to  form  a  new  acquaintance 
which  came  very  near  putting  Katharine  out  of  my  head. 
This  acquaintance  was  in  its  first  stages,  sufficiently  familiar  to 
be  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  make 
its  loss  severely  felt,  when  suddenly  my  old  friend  or  enemy  — 
as  yet  I  knew  not  which  —  appeared  before  me,  with  a  wrath- 
ful countenance,  and  an  eye  flashing  the  most  cutting  reproof. 

CHAPTER   V. 

'^Admirable  young  man !"  said  he,  after  gazing  at  me  with 
a  most  withering  look  for  some  moments.  '^  Admirable  young 
man  !  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  cutting  irony.  ^'  How  sincerely 
you  repent,  and  how  firmly  you  adhere  to  your  pious  resolutions  ! 
You  have  repaired  the  wrong  you  have  done,  and  made  your 
peace  with  God,  I  presume.  You  have  washed  your  heart 
clean,  become  a  new  man,  and  are  prepared  to  commence  a 
new  career." 

"  Old  man,  do  not  reprove  me  too  severely.  I  have  re- 
solved, and  I  will  keep  my  resolution.  Tell  me  where  is 
Katharine  Howard  ? " 

^^  Wherefore  ?  What  is  she  to  you,  and  what  would  you 
with  her  ?  " 

^'  Make  honorable  reparation  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
her." 

"  How  ? " 

^^  By  giving  her  an  honorable  marriage." 

^'  But  whom  do  you  propose  for  bridegroom." 

"  Myself." 

^'  Yourself!  And  I  presume  you  have  not  even  doubted  of 
your  acceptableness  ? " 

'^  Not  at  all.  She  loves  me,  and  she  cannot  doubt  my  love 
to  her.     Its  violence  was  a  proof  of  its  warmth  and  sincerity* 
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And  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  am  a  man  likely  to  be  rejected 
as  a  husband,  even  though  I  might  be  as  a  lover." 

^'  Then  you  are  really  willing  to  offer  yourself  in  marriage  to 
Katharine  Howard,  and  you  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  aocept 
you  ? " 

^^  Let  me  see  her,  and  I  will  make  the  offer,  and  you  shall 
see  whether  it  will  be  rejected  or  not." 

'^  Go  with  me  and  you  shall  see  her." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

^^  Not  far  off*  Half  an  hour's  ride  will  bring  us  to  the  house 
where  she  has  resided  ever  since. " 

^^  No  matter  when.  But  has  she  really  been  so  near  we  all 
this  time,  and  I  have  not  suspected  it  ?  " 

^'  There  are  many  things,  young  man,  close  to  us,  which 
we  dream  not  of,  and  the  good  we  are  seeking  abroad  is  always 
under  our  eyes  did  we  but  know  it.  But  come  with  me,  and 
you  shall  see  the  young  lady  herself,  that  is,  in  case  she  will 
consent  to  see  you." 

About  half  an  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  an  old-fashioned 
house,  buried  in  a  grove,  and  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  un- 
tenanted. It  had  formerly  belonged  to  my  own  estate,  but  had 
been  sold  for  some  purpose  by  my  predecessor,  and,  as  it  was 
not  in  the  direction  of  my  usual  drives,  I  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  whether  it  was 
inhabited  or  not.  We  entered,  and  the  old  man  led  me  into  a 
small,  plainly,  but  neatly  furnished  parlour,  and  commanded  me 
to  be  seated.  I  obeyed,  and  he  left  me  alone.  I  expected 
him  to  return  in  a  moment  with  Katharine.  But  time  passed, 
a  full  hour  passed,  and  no  one  entered,  and  no  sound  of  human 
voice  or  footstep  was  heard.  My  patience  began  to  give  way, 
and  I  felt  the  old  man  was  playing  me  a  trick.  This  waiting 
a  full  hour  in  suspense,  and  especially  to  see  one  to  whom  you 
have  come  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage,  is  no  pleasant  affair, 
and  makes  one  half  envy  St.  Laurence  broiling  on  the  gridiron. 
But  all  things  are  destined  to  have  an  end.  The  old  man  at 
length  returned  followed  by  Katharine  herself.  I  had  never 
seen  her  so  beautiful.  Neatly  and  simply  dressed,  but  with 
exquisite  taste,  so  as  to  set  off  her  fine  figure  in  all  its  fulness, 
grace,  and  dignity.  Her  countenance  was  mild  and  serene, 
her  expression  cheerful.  ^<  She  has  not  suffered,"  said  I,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  a  doubt  flashed  across  my  mind,  whether,  after 
all,  my  proposal  would  be  so  acceptable  as  I  at  first  imagined. 
But  diffidence  was  not  one  of  my  faults,  and  the  doubt  vanished 
as  quickly  as  it  came. 
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^^  Katharine,"  said  the  old  man,  ^'I  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Edward  Morton,  whom  perhaps  you  may  remember  having  once 
seen." 

^^O  Katharine,"  I  exclaimed,  rising  and  rushing  towards 
ber  to  fail  on  my  knees  at  her  feet,  ^^  God  be  thanked.  I  see 
you  again." 

^^Be  seated,  Mr.  Morton,"  replied  she,  in  a  quiet,  com- 
manding tone,  which  I  dared  not  disobey.  I  did  not  kneel, 
but  returned  to  the  couch  on  which  I  had  been  sitting,  abashed, 
and  awed  into  my  own  insignificance.  She  turned  to  her  pro- 
tector,  ''Leave  us  alone,  my  more  than  father,"  she  said ;  ''you 
can  rely  on  your  daughter,  and  I  have  that  to  say  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ton which  I  would  not  pain  him  by  having  a  third  person  hear." 
The  old  man  went  out,  and  Katharine  took  a  seat  quite  near 
but  opposite  me.  She  looked  at  me  silendy  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  for  an  instant  her  color  changed,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  passing  a  struggle  within.  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  and  her 
calm,  serene,  and  almost  cheerful  look  returned. 

"Mr.  Morton,"  at  length  she  broke  silence  by  saying,  "why 
have  you  sought  me,  and  what  pleasure  could  you  expect  it 
would  give  either  of  us  for  you  to  be  here  ?  What  is  your 
wish?" 

The  quiet  and  half  business-like  tone  in  which  this  was 
spoken  nearly  disconcerted  me ;  but  I  remembered  the  passing 
change  of  color,  and  replied,  "Katharine,  I  have  come  to 
atone  for  my  past  baseness,  and  to  begin  the  amendment  of  my 
life  hy  asking  your  forgiveness." 

"1  have  iorgiven  you,  Mr.  Morton  ;  and  hope  you  will  not 
delay  a  moment  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Him  whom  you  have 
ofiended  more  than  you  have  me.  Do  you  wish  any  thing  else 
of  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Katharine,  yes.  You  once  loved  me,  you  owned  it 
to  me.     I  loved  you,  as  you  well  know." 

"  How  did  you  manifest  your  love  to  me  ? " 

"  But  you  have  forgiven  me.  You  have  just  assured  me  of 
your  forgiveness.  If  you  have  forgiven  me,  you  can  love  me, 
and  do  love  me  still.  I  am  a  better  man  than  I  was.  I  come 
to  assure  you  of  my  repentance,  that  I  bitterly  repent  the 
wrong  I  have  done.  But  no  great  harm  has  been  done.  My 
heart  is  yours,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  accept  it,  and  my 
hand  with  it." 

"  A  fair  proposal,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  most 
exquisite  sweetness,  "and  one  which,  had  it  been  made  one 
year  ago,  I  frankly  assure  you  would  not  have  been  rejected* 
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I  should  have  thanked  you  for  it,  and  have  modestly  but  joy* 
fully  accepted  it." 

"  And  why  not  now  ?'' 

"It  is  too  late." 

"O,  say  not  so.  You  are  not  married  ?"  said  I,  a  terrible 
suspicion  crossing  ray  mind. 

"No,  not  yet." 

"  Are  you  betrothed  ?" 

"  No  ;  and  to  relieve  you  on  this  point,  for  I  see  it  troubles 
you,  I  have  no  prospect  of  being,  and  no  wish  to  be,  unless  it 
be  to  heaven." 

"  Why,  then,  say  it  is  too  late  ?" 

"  Because,  Mr.  Morton,  I  am  better  acquainted  with  you 
than  I  was.  You  were  the  son  of  ray  father's  spiritual  director 
and  most  honored  friend.  You  were  the  idol  of  my  young 
dreams,  and  almost  from  my  cradle  I  was  taught  to  love  and 
reverence  you.  Your  kindness  to  the  orphan,  and  the  provis- 
ion you  made  for  my  education,  the  tenderness  you  showed 
me,  and  the  fatherly  care  you  took  of  me,  bound  me  to  you 
by  the  strong  tie  of  gratitude.  I  grew  up  for  you ;  I  sought 
to  accomplish  myself  for  you ;  I  lived  for  you,  and  for  you 
only.  All  ray  future  clustered  around  you,  and  even  heaven 
itself,  it  seemed,  would  be  no  heaven  to  me  unless  shared  with 
you.  This  was  sinful  idolatry.  I  knew  it,  even  then,  but  I 
said  to  myself,  I  would  rather  be  damned  with  Mr.  Morton, 
than  to  go  to  heaven  without  him.  It  was  so  I  loved  you.  In 
an  evil  hour,  you  sought  to  abuse  my  love  and  my  confidence. 
You  revealed  to  me  in  a  word  your  real  character.  I  saw  the 
foulness  of  your  principles  and  the  hollo wness  of  your  heart. 
And  I  knew  I  had  loved  the  demon  in  the  guise  of  an  angel 
of  light.  You  are  now,  in  reality,  what  you  were  then ;  and 
can  I  bind  ray  fate  to  yours,  or  aggravate  your  doora  so  much 
as  to  aid  you  in  ever  calling  any  decent  woman  your  wife  ?  " 

"  I  know,  Katharine,  I  was  wrong,  that  I  was  base ;  but 
passion  carries  us  sometimes  beyond  ourselves,  and  I  would 
not  in  my  sober  moments  do  what  I  would  have  done  in  that 
evil  hour.  I  heartily  repent  of  the  wrong  I  did,  and  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  atone  for  it." 

"  That  is  your  duty,  and  dadly  would  I  believe,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  are  capable  of  doing  it.  But  as  yet  you  have 
not  repented.  You  have  merely  regretted  the  loss  of  an  in- 
strument of  pleasure,  a  toy,  or  plaything ;  and,  as  for  atone- 
ment, you  are  willing  if  you  cannot  recover  the  lost  toy  in  one 
way  to  do  it  in  another.     In  all  you  are  profoundly  selfish  and 
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hollow-hearted.  You  think  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 
call  me  yours,  and  to  have  me  for  your  slave.  But  you  think 
of  nothing  beyond  your  own  pleasure.  You  have  no  high,  no 
solemn  aim  in  what  you  propose.  You  do  not  even  think  of 
my  good,  far  less  of  the  glory  of  God." 

^^  Upon  my  word,  Kate,  you  have  learned  to  preach,  and,  if 
you  were  only  a  man,  we  would  have  you  tonsured  and  clapped 
in  a  cassock  forthwith.  In  what  theological  seminary  have  you 
been  studying  the  last  year  ? " 

^^  I  understand  your  sneer,  Mr.  Morton,  and  its  intent.  I 
have  studied  in  no  seminary  ;  I  am  a  weak  and  sinful  woman  ; 
but  I  have  learned  this  much,  thanks  to  other  teachers  than 
those  you  provided  me,  that  I  was  made  for  a  higher  destiny 
than  can  be  attamed  on  this  earth,  and  that  in  all  1  do,  even  in 
the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  affections  of  the  human  heart,  J 
am  to  seek  the  greater  glory  of  God.  My  mind,  heart,  soul 
and  body  are  his,  and  must  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  his 
service  ;  and  though  I  may  love  and  marry,  it  must  be  for  love 
of  him,  because  by  so  doing  I  can  best  honor  and  serve  him. 
Marriage  is  a  holy  sacrament,  and  you  —  you  believe  in  no 
sacrament,  and  bold  marriage  to  be  nothing  but  a  gross  union 
for  low,  earthly,  and  sensual  purposes.  How  could  there  be 
marriage  between  us  ?" 

'^  You  talk  iSnely,  Kate,  but  marriage  is  a  union  of  two 
hearts  which  mutually  love,  for  their  mutual  happiness." 

'^  Say  for  their  mutual  pleasure,  and  you  will  express  your 
thought  with  more  precision.  The  pleasure  being  the  end  of 
the  marriage,  when  it  ceases  to  be  attained,  the  marriage  is 
null,  and  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  seek  pleasure  elsewhere. 
Such,  I  am  aware,  are  your  views  of  marriage  ;  but  I  hold  mar- 
riage to  be  a  holy  union,  and  incapable  of  being  formed  except 
when  both  parties  form  it  for  the  love  of  God,  and  form  it  not 
for  their  own  personal  pleasure,  but  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
God  and  obtaining  his  blessing.  I  can  never  consent  to  be 
united  to  a  man  who  entertains  such  views  as  yours,  because 
there  could  be  no  marriage  between  us,  and  nothing  but  profa- 
nation of  the  temple  of  God." 

^'  Really,  much  you  say,  Kate,  seems  to  me  like  nonsense. 
True,  such  notions  have  been  taught  by  a  certain  class  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  refining  on  notions  borrowed  from  Oriental 
philosophy,  and  reinforced  by  the  asceticism  of  monks  and 
anchorets  of  the  ages  of  Popish  superstition  and  ignorance. 
But  you  know  that  no  such  notions  are  countenanced  in  the 
school  in  which  we  were  brought  up.     My  father  was  your 
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father's  minister,  your  own  spiritual  father,  and  I  9sa  sure  he 
never  taught  anj  such  nonsense  about  marriage.  He  taught 
that  the  marriage  is  in  the  mutual  love,  and  that  where  the  love 
is,  there  is  valid  marriage  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  that  it  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  some  litde  order  and 
regularity  in  society  that  the  formal  ceremony  of  marriage  is  at 
all  necessary.  Those  who  are  united  by  love  God  has  married} 
and  whom  6od  has  joined  together  let  no  one  put  asunder." 

''  I  respect  your  father,  Mr.  Morton,  as  my  father's  friend, 
and  for  the  many  amiable  qualities  and  generous  dispositions  he 
possessed.  But  I  have  learned,  God  be  praised,  to  abjure  his 
doctrines.  It  is  not  mine  to  judge  him.  He  has  gone  to  give 
an  account  for  what  he  taught,  and  I  leave  him  m  the  hands  of 
his  God,  who  will  do  him  Justice  tempered  with  infinite  mercy. 
But  the  blasting  effects  oi  his  doctrine  you  may  read  in  your 
own  unprofitable  life.  From  the  very  bottom  of  your  heart 
you  despise  the  life  you  lead,  and  all  who  can  be  the  dupes  of 
your  sophistry.  To  what  baseness  are  not  you,  who  call  your- 
self a  gentleman,  prepared  to  descend  ?  and  at  what  a  terriUe 
expense  are  you  not  willing  to  purchase  your  own  selfish  grati* 
fication  ?     What  can  you  say  in  your  defence  ? " 

*^  Nothing," 

^^  And  yet  you  will  continue  your  course,  and  continue  to  do 
that  which  you  cannot  justify  in  your  own  eyes,  and  in  defence 
of  which  you  have  not  one  word  to  offer." 

"Very  likely." 

"  And  you  ask  me  to  love  you,  to  give  myself  up  to  you,  to 
be  yours,  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  you  until  death  .^" 

*'  Yes.  Where  will  you  find  one  more  worthy  of  you  ?  I 
am  not,  perhaps,  just  what  I  should  be,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel 
particularly  humbled  when  I  compare  myself  with  others.  Few 
men,  I  apprehend,  can  be  found  who  are  my  superiors  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  proudest  of  your  sex  would  stoop  very  much  if 
they  should  stoop  so  low  as  to  accept  the  offer  I  have  made  you." 

"You  rate  yourself  very  highly,  Mr.  Morton.  I  would 
much  rather  be  the  wife  of  the  meanest  laborer  in  the  streets, 
in  case  the  grace  of  God  has  renewed  his  heart,  than  to  be  the 
wife  of  such  a  man  as  you." 

^^  You  said  you  had  forgiven  me.  It  is  not  true.  You  think 
you  have  me  in  your  power,  and  you  are  now  taking  your  re- 
venge. You  imagine  you  triumph  over  me.  Well,  triumph 
away  ;  I  cannot  blame  you." 

"No,  I  seek  no  revenge,  no  triumph.  I  tell  you  plainly 
why  I  cannot  accept  your  proposal.     I  wiU  be  the  wife  of  no 
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man,  who  I  have  not  good  reason  to  believe  is  a  true  believer 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  loves  his  God  even  more  than  he  will 
love  me,  —  so  much  that  he  would  not  even  for  my  sake  do 
aught  against  the  divine  law, — and  certainly  I  can  never  be  the 
wife  of  one  who  never  knew  any  love  but  love  of  himself." 

'^  Well,  if  I  were  a  good  Christian  in  your  sense,  could  you, 
would  you,  then  consent  to  be  mine  ? " 

^'  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  put  that  question,  and  for 
me  to  answer  it,  when  you  have  become  a  good  Christian. 
Till  then  let  it  rest.  If  you  should  seek  to  become  a  Christian 
for  the  sake  of  obtainbg  me  for  your  wife,  you  could  not  be- 
come one.  There  are  other  reasons  enough  why  you  should 
seek  to  become  a  Christian.  You  have  your  own  soul  to  save, 
and  you  will  find  it  much  harder  for  you  to  spend  eternity  with- 
out God,  than  this  short  life  without  me.  But,"  said  she, 
risbg,  and  speaking  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity,  ^^go 
now,  and  make  your  peace  with  God.  We  meet  no  more. 
Without  Christ  there  is  no  good  for  you ;  with  him  you  can 
desire  no  other  good.  Farewell,  and  may  God  in  mercy  touch 
your  heart,  and  make  you  his  child." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room.  In  a  few  moments  the  old 
man  reentered.  ^^  Well,  Edward,  your  proposal  was  Ustened 
to,  was  it  not  ?" 

'^  Yes,  with  a  vengeance." 

"  Accepted  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  mock  me.  You  had  trained  her  before  I 
saw  her,  and  she  has  but  followed  your  instructions.  But  no 
matter.  She  shall  be  mine  yet.  Jby  heavens !  I  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  an  old  dotard  and  a  silly  young  girl  of  nineteen. 
I  give  you  fair  warning.  She  shall  be  mine.  Her  pride  shall 
be  humbled,  and  yours  too.  Remember  what  I  say.  Nothing 
but  death  shall  snatch  from  me  my  prize." 

^^  You  are  young,  and  have  not  learned  the  vanity  of  big 
words.  You  are  imprudent,  too,  for  so  wise  a  man.  You 
should  not  threaten,  you  should  keep  your  purpose  to  yourself. 
However,  it  must  be  as  God  wills.  The  girl,  I  think,  is  safe 
under  his  protection." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  old  man  was  right,  and  I  felt  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
my  imprudence  ;  but  I  could  not  consent  to  abandon  my  reso- 
lution. I  would  sufier  no  woman  to  thwart  my  desires,  or  to 
triumph  over  me  and  live.    Moreover,  I  became  more  attached 
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to  Katharine  than  ever.  True,  her  views  of  marriage  were 
not  such  as  I  could  entertain  for  myself,  but  they  were  precisely 
such  as  every  man  wishes  his  wife  to  entertain  and  act  upon. 
Most  men,  top,  however  little  they  care  for  religion  and  piety 
themselves,  are  well  pleased  to  have  their  wives  religious  and 
pious.  Katharine's  recent  conversion,  though  it  had  carried 
her,  as  I  could  easily  gather  from  the  tone  of  her  remarks, 
into  a  church  with  which  I  had  no  sympathy,  and  which  I 
looked  upon  as  long  since  dead  and  buried,  rather  enhanced 
her  in  my  estimation,  and  made  me  still  more  desirous  of  pos- 
sessmg  her,  of  calling  her  mine,  and  binding  her  to  me  for  life. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  the  sex.  I 
did  not  believe  her  rejection  was  positive.  She  felt  that  I  was 
at  her  feet,  and  there  she  intended  to  keep  me  till  she  had 
enjoyed  her  triumph.  No  woman  can  forego  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  her  power,  and  of  sporting  with  her  victim.  But 
I  was  too  old  to  become  a  dupe,  and  too  much  the  master  of 
myself  to  become  the  slave  oi  another.  In  the  present  case, 
the  triumph  should  be  on  the  other  side.  ^'  Kate  shall  be  mine," 
said  I,  as  I  returned  to  my  room.  '^  She  is  a  splendid  creature, 
and,  with  her,  I  half  believe  I  could  be  as  good  as  Parson  Mid- 
dleton  himself,  or,  which  is  somewhat  more,  as  good  as  his 
creed  requires  him  to  be.  For  her  I  think  I  could  leave  off 
my  follies,  and  be  faithful,  considerate,  and  kind.  She  has 
mind,  too,  and  knows  what  she  says.  She  is  none  of  your 
weak,  puny  creatures,  that  dissolve  in  your  arms,  and  leave 
you  nothing  but  the  memory  of  having  embraced  an  unsubstan- 
tial vision.  She  has  sentiment,  that  I  know ;  but  she  knows 
how  to  control  it,  and  let  it  appear  only  as  it  is  wanted.  She 
is  just  the  woman  a  man  like  me,  satiated  and  wearied  with 
the  world,  and  the  whole  herd  around  him,  needs  for  his  wife. 
'  Heaven's  best  gift  is  the  last.'     She  shall  be  mine. 

^'  But  that  old  dragon  is  no  duenna.  There  is  no  tampering 
with  him,  and  be  has  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  and  is  as  omni- 
present as  the  Devil.  He  keeps  strict  watch,  and  there  is  no 
eluding  him.  If  I  believed  in  spirits,  whether  good  or  bad,  I 
should  half  believe  him  more  than  mortal.  He  has  certainly 
Fortunatus's  cap,  and  has  the  power  of  seeing  without  being 
seen.  Then  he  seems  to  be  able  to  read  more  than  can  be 
seen.  He  knows  one's  thoughts,  most  secret  thoughts,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  he  is  not  now  taking  note  of  what  is  pass- 
ing in  my  mind  and  heart.  Never  mind,  old  man.  You  are 
bent  on  thwarting  me,  but  I  know  a  spell  which  will  prove  too 
mighty  for  you.     Your  ward  loves,  and  loves  me  too.     I  need 
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but  sit  quiet  and  she  will  seek  me  of  her  own  accord.  She  is 
pious,  too,  and  will  think  it  a  sad  thing  that  my  soul  should  be 
lost.  She  believes  I  love  her,  and  that  she  can  have  power 
over  me  which  may  be  exerted  Ifor  my  spiritual  good.  It  would 
be  so  glorious  a  thing  to  pluck  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
She  must  try.  Love,  disguising  itself  under  the  form  of  Ohris- 
tian  charity,  will  make  her  anxious  to  meet  me,  anxious  to  con- 
verse with  me,  and  —  the  rest  is  easy  enough." 

All  this  was  consoling,  and  relieved  my  mortified  vanity  not 
a  little.  Nevertheless,  I  had  a  secret  misgivbg.  I  did  not 
realiy  fear  that  my  free  notions  and  practice  would  be  in  my 
way,  for  your  pious  women  are  rarely  afraid  of  the  dissolute, 
and  in  general  rather  prefer  the  rake,  jprobably  out  of  charity, 
in  hopes  of  being  the  instrument  of  reforming  him.  But  there 
was  something  so  calm,  so  frank,  so  sweet,  and  withal  so  firm, 
in  Katharine's  manner,  that  I  feared  that  her  heart  was  far  from 
being  desolate.  It  had  found  an  object,  whether  a  human  or  a 
superhuman,  was  more  than  I  could  say  ;  but  evidently  her 
heart  was  satisfied,  and  she  had  no  longer  the  craving  to  love 
or  to  be  loved.  It  can't  be  so,  and  yet  it  must.  If  so,  my 
chances  are  small ;  if  not  so,  I  can  hardly  account  for  her  per- 
fect quiet  and  serenity.  There  are  those  who  speak  of  the 
doubts  and  anxieties  of  love,  who  tell  us  what  they  call  the 
pains  of  love  are  worth  all  other  pleasures.  It  is  true,  we 
cling  to  these  pains,  we  cherish  them,  we  are  afraid  to  let  them 
go,  afraid  to  find  ourselves  free  from  them,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  give  a  piquant  variety  to  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  voluptuary's  life  ;  but  pain  is  pain,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  pain  pleasant,  nor  preferable  to  pleasure.  Thus  we 
bold  on  to  these  pains  with  a  death-grasp,  not  because  we 
would  retain  them,  but  because  we  dread  that  if  we  lose  them 
we  shall  find  something  worse,  and  because  we  hope  they  will 
soon  end  in  pleasure.  But  alas !  vain  is  the  voluptuary's  hope. 
He  never  is,  but  is  always  jwt  a-goingj  to  be  blessed.  He 
perpetually  renews  the  old  myth  of  Tantalus.  He  is  parched 
with  thirst ;  the  bubbling  fountain  sparkles  before  his  eyes ;  it 
rises  almost  to  his  lips ;  he  stoops  to  drink ;  it  recedes,  and 
keeps  ever  beyond  his  reach.  He  is  famished.  Trees  grow 
around  him ;  their  branches  loaded  with  delicious  fruit,  bending 
down,  invite  him  to  reach  forth  his  hand,  to  take  and  eat.  He 
extends  bis  hand,  a  breeze  wafts  the  branch  aside,  or  it  rises 
just  enough  to  keep  him  from  grasping  it.  Yet  there  it  hangs, 
and  ever  does  he  reach  forth  his  hand,  sure  this  time  he  shall 
succeed ;  but  ever  as  before  does  it  elude  his  grasp.     But  my 
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business  is  not  to  moralize,  but  to  relate  mj  story.  I  found 
myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  position,  and,  in  spite  of  my  good 
opinion  of  myself,  of  my  general  good  fortune,  —  in  spite  of 
my  philosophy  which  taught  me  to  take  all  things  easy,  and 
never  to  go  out  of  my  way  even  for  pleasure,  I  became  a  prey 
to  contending  emotions,  and  was  crucified  by  my  fears,  doubts, 
and  anxieties.  Katharine  had  got  into  my  head,  and  would 
not  be  expelled ;  she  was  fast  winding  her  arms  round  my  heart, 
and  her  embrace  would  not  be  relaxed.  The  only  good  I  could 
see  for  me  in  life  was  to  call  this  girl  mine,  and  by  a  holy  rite 
since  I  could — and  would,  now —  by  no  other.  I  felt  she  was 
necessary  to  me ;  but  was  I  necessary  to  her  ? 

I  spent  considerable  time  m  brooding  over  the  matter,  and 
in  contriving  plans  for  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
more  I  dwelt  on  it,  the  more  I  fancied  I  loved  ;  and  the  more 
I  persuaded  myself  I  loved,  the  more  I  feared  I  might  not  be 
able  to  make  my  threat  good.  No  plan  I  could  devise  seemed 
feasible  ;  one  was  adopted,  and  then  another,  each  to  be  in  turn 
rejected.  Till  at  length  it  occurred  to  me,  what  I  had  forgot- 
ten, that  Katharine  was  still  my  ward,  and  at  any  rate  I  might 
drive  to  the  old-fashioned  house,  and  call  upon  her.  She 
could  hardly  refuse  to  see  me,  and  if  she  did,  it  was  but  a  re- 
fusal, and  would  be  a  refusal  from  which  I  could  gather  hope ; 
for  it  would  prove  that  she  had  not  ceased  to  regard  me,  and 
therefore  feared  to  see  me.  I  lost  no  time,  called,  was  admit- 
ted without  any  delay,  and  found  Katharine  alone.  '^Fortune 
favors  the  brave,"  said  I.     ^'  Every  thing  as  I  could  wish." 

Katharine  received  me  civilly,  but  coolly,  invited  me  to  be 
seated,  and  pursued  her  occupation.  I  was  rarely  at  a  loss, 
but  at  this  moment  I  felt  as  awkward  as  the  student  just  from 
the  university,  and  almost  wished  for  hat  or  cane  to  play  with. 
But  I  rallied  instantly.  '^Katharine,"  said  I,  '^Iwas  very 
much  displeased  with  the  termination  of  our  last  interview." 

"Why  so,  Mr.  Morton." 

"  Because  we  are  old  friends,  or  rather,  I  am  an  old  friend. 
We  have  always  been  much  together  firom  your  childhood,  and 
I  am  not  willing  to  hear  those  rascally  words,  ^  We  meet  no 
more.'  They  are  sometimes,  I  own,  pleasant  words  enough, 
but  intolerable  from  beautiful  lips,  and  especially  from  lips  we 
love  and  have  often  kissed.  One  could  ooiore  easily  hear  one's 
sentence  to  be  hung." 

"  But  you  have  made  them  words  of  no  meaning.  Had 
they  affected  you  so  seriously,  you  would  hardly  have  come  to 
hear  them  repeated." 
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Stop  there,  Kate ;  no  repeating  of  them  again.  Say  anj 
thing  else  you  wiU ;  but  not  that  ^we  meet  no  more.'  For 
meet  again  we  will.  If  you  go  to  hell,  I  will  meet  you  there  ; 
nay,  I  will  even  go  to  heaven  but  what  I  will  meet  you  again." 

^^  In  the  first  mentioned  place  I  hope  neither  of  us  will  ever 
be  found,  and  in  the  last,  I  trust  I  shall  have  no  unwillingness 
to  meet  you." 

^*  Thank  you  for  that,  Kate.  But  would  you  really  be  wil- 
ling to  meet  me  in  heaven  ?  " 

^^  Why  not  }  You  could  not  enter  there  without  being  thor- 
oughly purified  from  all  that  makes  me  unwilling  to  meet  you 
here,  and  there  you  would  not  be  paying  unacceptable  addresses 
to  a  sinful  mortal,  but  would  be  absorbed,  heart  and  soul,  in 
the  love  and  adoration  of  Him  who  is  love  itself." 

^'  That  can  be  without  my  going  so  far.  My  divinity  is 
here,  and  I  ask  no  higher  good  than  to  be  permitted  to  worship 
at  its  shrine,  and  to  feel  that  my  worship  is  not  altogether  un- 
acceptable." 

^*'  Mr.  Morton  hardly  does  credit  to  his  reputation.  He 
does  not  understand  the  simplest  elements  of  the  art  of  flat- 
tering." 

^^  I  bit  my  lips,  for  I  saw  I  had  made  a  blunder.  The  girl 
was  too  sincerely  devout  to  tolerate  such  a  form  of  address." 

^^  Well,  tell  me,  Katharme,  do  you  really  hope  to  go  to 
heaven  ? " 

^'  Relying  on  God's  goodness  and  promises,  I  hope  to  ob- 
tain pardon  for  my  sins,  and  life  everlasting  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Redeemer." 

"  But  what  sins  have  you  ever  been  guilty  of  ?  " 

'^  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Morton.  I  believe  it  is  my  province  to 
choose  my  own  confessor.  But  this  one  sin  I  will  confess 
even  to  you,  that  of  having  loved  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator." 

^^  Do  you  continue  to  commit  that  sin  ?  " 

"I  hope  not." 

"  Some  little  remains  of  it  are  however  left ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

^*  I  think  not.  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  ^  O  my  God,  I 
love  thee  above  all  things,  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  for 
thou  art  infinitely  amiable  and  deserving  of  all  love.' " 

"  Then  you  reserve  no  love  for  us  mortals.  Your  new 
creed  is  a  very  harsh  one.  What  were  we  placed  here  for  but 
to  love  one  another,  and  help  one  another  endure  this  vain 
world  as  well  as  we  can  ?  " 

'*  I  am  not  forbidden  but  commanded  to  love  all  men,  but 
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for  the  love  of  God,  because  they  are  those  whom  God  has 
created,  and  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  died.  We  love  the 
children  for  the  sake  of  the  father." 

^^  But  this  is  not  a  love  very  flattering  to  us." 

^^  Unquestionably  not,  and  possibly  a  love  that  should  be 
would  be  as  litde  to  the  credit  of  him  who  should  have  it." 

'^  But  how  do  you  expect  to  spend  eternity  in  heaven  ? 
Will  you  not  get  out  of  employment,  or  grow  tired  of  singing 
for  ever  the  same  song  ?  " 

^^  Did  Mr.  Morton  ever  tire  of  loving  truth,  beauty,  good- 
ness ? " 

^^  Of  loving  beauty  y  no  ;  but  as  for  your  truth  and  goodness, 
I  have  nevef  found  them." 

^*-  That  is  because  you  have  not  sought  them  where  they 
were  to  be  found." 

^^  I  have  sought  far  and  wide,  in  pretty  much  all  nations  and 
ages,  in  all  creeds,  literatures,  and  sciences." 

^^  I  must  correct  Mr.  Morton.  He  has  never  sought  them 
in  God,  nor  in  the  creed  of  God's  Church.  In  all  your  study, 
tell  me  truly,  did  you  ever  study  a  Catholic  book  ?  " 

'^  O,  Catholicism  I  have  not  studied,  I  own ;  but  then  that 
was  long  since  exploded  by  the  Reformers,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  reinvestigate  it." 

^^  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Catholicism,  how  can  you 
so  promptly  decide  whether  it  was  exploded  or  not  ?  " 

^^  Why,  it  is  exploded  by  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and 
according  to  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  all  countries  for  the 
last  three  centuries." 

^^  How  happens  it,  then,  that  we  see  no  symptoms  of  its 
decline  ?  and  that,  in  our  own  day,  men  who  certainly  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  departments  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  are 
devoted  Catholics  f  " 

^^  We  will  waive  this  discussion  if  you  please.  All  creeds 
and  religions  are  alike  to  me.  So  far  as  I  prefer  one  to  an- 
other, it  is  that  which  I  learned  from  my  father  and  mother, 
and  which  you  learned  from  yours.  We  may  dispute  for  ever 
on  religious  topics,  and  elicit  no  truth  but  this,  that  the  subjects 
discussed  are  above,  or  below,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Nothing  certain  is  or  can  be  known.  We  may  have  opinions, 
persuasions,  nothing  more.  You  have  been  caught  by  the  ro« 
mance  of  chivalry  and  the  Middle  Ages ;  perhaps,  even,  by 
that  of  abbeys  and  convents,  and  in  a  fit  of  spleen  at  your  friend, 
or  of  momentary  despondency,  you  have  laid  your  head  on  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Church.     Let  it  repose  there,  you  will  wake 
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all  too  soon.     There  is  no  long  repose  for  the  overwrought  and 
wearied  soul." 

'^  You  speak  with  confidence,  with  more  confidence  than  it 
seems  to  me  you  are  authorized  to  speak  with.  The  Catholic 
Church  promises  you  both  certainty  and  repose,  and  millions, 
during  eighteen  hundred  years,  can  testify  that  they  have 
found  them.  How  can  you  know,  without  having  made  the 
experiment,  that  the  testimony  of  all  these,  many  of  whom, 
even  you  must  admit,  were  the  greatest,  purest,  and  best  men 
and  women  that  have  ever  lived,  is  deserving  no  confidence  ? 
How  know  you,  Sir,  that  one  cannot  repose  sweetly  and  se- 
curely on  the  holy  bosom  of  this  tender  and  loving  mother  ? 
You  talk  of  the  wearied  soul.  Have  you  ever  felt  the  weari- 
someness  of  life  ?  " 

^'  Have  I  ?  Ay,  and  felt  that  blessed  would  be  the  day 
when  I  could  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  dissolve  and  mingle  with 
my  kindred  elements." 

^^  And  of  what  have  you  had  to  complain  ?  You  have  had 
all  the  world  has  to  offer  ;  you  have  received  its  choicest  gifts  ; 
you  have  had  no  care,  no  anxiety,  no  trouble.  You  have  on 
this  point  all  that  men  of  the  world  most  envy.  Rarely  have 
you  formed  a  wish  which  was  not  gratified  almost  as  soon  as 
formed.  Wealth,  talents,  learning,  health,  pleasures  for  every 
sense,  —  what  have  you  needed  ?  In  your  boundless  variety 
how  could  the  soul  become  weary  ?  " 

^^  No,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  that  I  have  not ;  one  ac- 
quisition I  have  not  made,  but  which  I  might  have  made.  Let 
me  have  that  and  I  will  be  satisfied.  Let  me  call  my  adored 
Katharine  mine  ;  let  her  forget  the  insult  she  received  ;  let  her 
consent  to  share  my  earthly  fortune  with  me,  and  I  should 
never  again  complain  of  weariness,  or  call  this  a  vain  world." 

^^  Perhaps  at  this  moment  you  speak  sincerely,  and  yet  you 
can  only  be  affecting  sincerity.  Your  pride  is  wounded,  and 
you  would  soothe  it.  Very  likely,  were  I  to  grant  your  request, 
that  wound  would  be  healed.  But  the  new  pleasure  would  pall, 
the  new  toy  would  be  cast  aside,  and  you  would  still  say, 
'  One  thing  is  wanting  ! '  " 

'^No,  Katharine,  you  wrong  me.  I  am  sincere.  I  love 
truly,  honorably,  and  honestly,  and  I  feel  in  your  presence  a 
holy  and  chastening  influence.  You  have  power  over  me ;  you 
would  fix  my  affections  and  fill  my  heart. 

And  so  you  have  said  to  a  dozen  others,  just  as  sincerely, 
and  as  truly.  Some  of  them  believed  you,  and  you  laughed  at 
your  dupes,  and  cast  them  away. 
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"O,  thej  were  moniiDg  glories,  closed,  faded,  and  died  at 
the  first  ray  of  suDshbe  that  struck  them.  There  was  ootbing 
of  them." 

"  As  much  as  of  me,  aod  mora  too.  No,  talk  not  of  this. 
I  know  your  life  is  a  gilded  mise^.  I  will  not  mock  you. 
For  your  own  sake  I  pity  you.  With  all  your  learning,  and 
wisdom,  and  talents,  and  possessions,  you  are  the  most  misera- 
ble man  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Those  we  pity  we  would  relieve.     Why  not,  then,  out  of 

Iiure  charity,  take  compassion  on  me,  and  seek  to  make  my  life 
ess  wretched,  and  perhaps  turn  it  to  some  good  account  P' 

"  Because  to  do  what  you  ask  would  not  be  charity,  but 
madness.  There  is  do  good  for  you  in  your  present  stale. 
You  hear  in  yourself  the  source  of  your  wretchedness,  and 
your  misery  comes  from  what  you  most  esteem  and  most  ten- 
derly cherish." 

"  But  who  knows  hut  you  might  bring  me  into  a  better  state  ? 
Perhaps  you  might  even  make  a  convert  of  me,  and  you  would 
have  the  glory  of  working  out  my  reformation." 

"  Higher  power  than  mine  must  do  that.  Nobody  but  God, 
and  your  own  will  cooperating  with  his  grace,  can  change  your 
condition,  or  render  your  reformation  possible." 

"But  God  works  by  instruments,  and  he  m^  have  chosen 
you  to  be  the  instrument  of  my  conversion.  Your  eloquence 
would  he  all  powerful.  Already  I  feel  I  could  half  become  a 
Catholic  for  your  sake," 

"But  not  for  God's  sake?  No.  Then  you  cannot  for 
mine.  No,  no,  Sir,  talk  not  of  this.  You  think  you  can  im- 
pose on  my  weak  wit,  and  you  would  fain  make  me  the  dupe 
of  my  charity.  You  imagine  that  I  cannot  see  through  your 
faoUow  device,  hut  will  leave  myself  to  he  seduced  by  argu- 
ments  which  you  yourself  urge  with  a  half  sneer.  You  must 
resort  to  subtler  arts,  lay  your  plans  deeper,  or  eke  give  up 
all  hopes.  All  this  which  you  say  is  seen  through  at  a  glance, 
and  would  excite  my  mirth,  if  the  subject  was  not  too  grave 
for  laughter." 

"  Kate,  this  is  too  bad.  You  are  trifling  with  me,  you  love 
me,  you  know  you  do." 

"  Certainly,  for  I  am  commanded  to  love  my  enemies,  to 
[lem  that  curse  me,  aud  to  do  good  to  them  that  despite- 
le  me." 

am  not  your  enemy,  Kate." 

ow  long  since  you  were  my  enemy  ?  Were  those  nif- 
om  whom  the  good  old  man  rescued  me  the  servants  of 
md?" 
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^'O,  I  was  a  madman  then,  and  you  know  you  have  forgiven 


me." 


'^  Yes  ;  but  because  I  have  forgiven  a  madman,  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  should  trust  myself  in  his  power." 

'^  But  I  am  not  a  madman  now." 

^'  Yet  may  be  one  to-morrow.  What  security  can  you  give 
me  that  you  will  not  be." 

"My  word,  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

^^  A  gentleman !  Pray,  what  are  your  claims  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman ?  No,  do  not  undertake  to  enumerate  them  ;  I  know 
them  already.  And  your  word,  that  is  worth — what  costs  the 
breath  to  make  it." 

*' You  are  severe,  Kate." 

"Not  half  so  severe  as  you  deserve." 

"  Well,  I  must  bear  it.  But  you  will  think  better  of  it  here- 
after. You  might  save  me,  but  you  will  not,  and  since  you  will 
not  when  you  might,  my  soul  will  be  demanded  at  your  hands." 

"  If  I  rated  your  soul  no  higher  than  you  yourself  rate  it,  the 
demand  would  not  frighten  me.  But  I  have  wasted  too  much 
time  in  idle  words.  I  once  believed  you  a  great  man,  but  I 
find  you  not  one  of  whom  I  could  boast.  Learn  to  see  your- 
self as  I  see  you,  or,  rather,  learn  to  see  yourself  as  God  sees 
you,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again.  Till  then, 
Mr.  Morton,  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

^<  Not  so  fast.     You  remember  I  am  your  guardian." 

"  I  remember  it.  Are  youi*  ruffians  at  hand,  and  your  harem 
prepared  ?  Go,  say  no  more.  Go,  get  a  good  conscience 
and  clean  hands,  before  you  undertake  to  woo  or  to  threaten." 

I  left  very  much  as  I  was  bidden,  — not  much  elated  with 
my  success  it  is  true,  but  far  from  being  discouraged.  I  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  girl's  religious  convic- 
tions, and  somewhat  surprised  that  she  had  been  able  to  subdue 
her  early  passionate  attachment  to  me.  But  I  saw  clearly 
enough,  that,  if  subdued,  it  was  not  quite  eradicated.  Her  re- 
ligion required  her  to  eradicate  it  entirely,  but  the  habit  of 
many  years  left  yet  its  traces,  and  I  was  sure  her  love  could 
be  revived,  and  with  proper  care  nursed  again  into  full  vigor. 
"  She  shall  yet  be  mine,"  said  I.  "  I  feel  more  sure  of  it  than 
I  did  this  morning."  In  the  mean  time  I  will  look  a  little  into 
this  Catholicism  to  which  she  seems  to  be  so  devoted.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  there  may  be  something  in  it.  It  has  had  a  strange, 
eventful  history,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  standing,  vigorous 
and  active  as  ever,  and  counting  more  adherents,  as  some  say, 
than  at  any  former  period,  is  almost  a  miracle.  It  is  strange 
that  I  have  never  thought  of  examinmg  it. 
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Art.  VI.  —  The  Recent  Election.  —  The  Democratic  Policy. 

The  country  has  had  enough  of  political  discussion  for  the 
last  year,  and  now  needs  repose.  Much  has  been  said  and 
done  for  which  we  as  a  people  should  humble  ourselves  and 
ask  pardon  of  the  God  of  nations.  On  neither  side  has  the 
campaign  been  conducted  in  a  firm,  upright,  and  honest  man- 
ner. Both  parties  have  occasionally  resorted  to  practices 
which  are  unbecoming  freemen,  and  repugnant  to  the  purity  and 
stability  of  our  political  institutions.  But  the  struggle  has  been 
a  desperate  one,  and  almost  every  thing  was  at  stake.  Much 
also  must  be  pardoned  to  human  infirmity.  Men  are  not  saints 
or  angels,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  perfection  in  their 
conduct,  whether  individual  or  collective.  However  much 
there  may  have  been  to  disapprove  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  result  shows  that  an  ever  merciful  Providence  still  continues 
to  watch  over  us,  and  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  has  not 
wholly  abandoned  us. 

For  ourselves,  in  the  late  election,  we  have  been  rather  a 
censor  of  both  parties  than  a  partisan  of  either.  Many  of  our 
Democratic  friends  regretted  some  remarks  we  made  in  the 
political  article  in  our  Journal  for  October  last.  If  we  had 
supposed  Mr.  Polk's  election  at  all  uncertain,  or  if  we  had 
supposed  our  remarks  could  have  deprived  him  of  a  single  vote, 
we  certainly  should  not  have  made  them  at  the  time  we  did. 
We  felt  called  upon,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers, 
to  enter  our  protest  against  the  unsound  views  advocated,  or 
seemingly  advocated,  by  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  press  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  protec- 
tive policy,  so  called,  is  deeply  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
labor,  and  in  fact  ruinous  to  every  section  of  our  country,  we 
could  not  remain  silent  while  any  portion  of  our  friends  were 
seeming  to  advocate  it.  Our  remarks  did  no  harm,  and  we. 
hope  they  may  have  done  some  good.  It  is  all  important  in  a 
country  like  ours  that  elections  should  be  conducted  on  strict 
principle,  that  the  real  issues  be  made  up,  distinctly  presented, 
and  firmly  adhered  to ;  for  we  cannot  repeat  too  often,  that  it 
is  better  to  be  defeated  with  our  principles  than  to  succeed 
without  them. 

But  enough  of  this.  Those  who  have  accused  us  of  dis- 
senting from  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  turning  Whig,  we 
trust  will  live  long  enough  to  discover  their  mistake.  We  are 
no  blind  partisans,  —  no  slavish  adherents  to  any  party  ;  but  we 
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approve,  and  support  as-  well  as  we  can,  not  all  the  leading 
doctrines^  but  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  shall  most  likely  continue  to  do  so.  The  Democratic 
party  is  not  all  we  wish  it;  but  it  is  the  only  party  in  the  coun- 
try which  it  seems  to  us  possible  for  an  honest  man  and  a  firm 
patriot  to  support.  So  regarding  it,  we  rejoice  in  the  election 
of  its  presidential  candidate,  and  look  forward  with  some  hope 
to  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  our  country. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Polk  has  settled  several  important  ques- 
tions, and  we  hope  permanently  settled  them.  We  have  now, 
we  trust,  got  rid  for  ever  of  the  log  cabin,  'coon  skins,  and  the 
like  methods  of  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  independent 
voters,  of  influencing  virtuous  and  intelligent  electors  !  We 
shall  have  no  United  States  Bank.  The  new  feudalism  will 
not  be  consolidated  and  fastened  for  ever  on  the  country  beyond 
the  hope  of  redress.  We  shall  have  no  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States  as  bribes  to  an 
iniquitous  policy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  States 
dependent  on  their  own  creature.  We  shall  have  no  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts  by  the  Federal  government,  and  the 
indebted  States  will  be  taught  that  they  cannot  run  in  debt  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Union  will  relieve  them.  We  shaU 
have  a  divorce  between  the  government  and  banks,  and  the 
business  of  banking,  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
treasury.  This  cardinal  measure  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
btration,  we  trust,  will  be  revived,  with  some  modifications, 
and,  if  reenacted,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country.  This,  if  we  stop  here,  will  be  no  slight  gain,  and 
sufiicient  to  render  Mr.  Polk's  administration  memorable. 

But,  in  addition,  we  shall  have  Texas.  The  reannexation 
of  Texas  is  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  this  country,  and 
must  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  effected,  in  one  way  or  another. 
They  who  oppose  it  are  warring  against  the  interests  of  their 
country,  the  interests  of  Texas,  and  even  of  Mexico.  It  is 
remarkable  that  we  have  in  our  country  a  large  party  which 
always  acts  on  the  principle,  that,  in  every  controversy  with 
foreign  powers,  our  country  is  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong.  These 
are  opposed  to  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  but  they  are  im- 
potent, and  should  never  be  counted.  They  may  be  led  on 
oy  the  venerable  sage  of  Quincy,  and  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Missouri,  but  they  can  effect  nothing.  They  may  plead, 
they  may  warn,  may  threaten,  may  aid  and  abet  the  enemies  of 
the  republic ;  but  we  trust  the  government  will  pursue  its 
course  without  heeding  them,  knowing  that  their  opposition  is 
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founded  on  do  lortier  principle  ihan  disappointed  ambition,  and 
unwilliogness  that  ihe  interests  of  the  country  should  be  pro- 
moted 1^  any  bands  but  their  own. 

We  have  do  space  nor  inclination  to  discuss  the  Texas  ques- 
tioD  ;  but  there  is  one  point  in  the  discussion  which  seems  not 
to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  people,  the  point  we  refer  to  is  regarded  as  of  no 
importance,  because  many  of  us  hold  to  the  sacred  right  of 
lebellioD,  revolt,  revolution,  and  that  the  people,  without  regard 
to  preexisting  govemmenlal  obligations,  have  a  right  to  fall  hack 
on  their  primitive  sovereignty,  and  establish  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent government,  as  seems  to  them  good.  With  these  the 
simple  question  is,  whether  the  people  of  Texas  have  or  have 
not  declared  themselves  independent  of  Mexico,  and  establish- 
ed a  government  for  themselves.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  detest 
this  doctrine.  We  utterly  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  or  the 
right  to  resist,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  legitimate  goverament 
in  the  hgal  discharge  of  its  functions.  If  Texas  were  a  re- 
volted province  of  Mexico,  as  it  seems  to  be  widely  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is,  we  should  deny  the  right  of  our  government 
to  treat  with  it  for  annexation,  or  any  other  purpose,  without 
the  consent  of  Mexico.  But  the  fact  is,  and  this  is  the  point 
not  duly  considered,  Texas  it  not,  and  never  hat  been,  a  revolt' 
ed  province  of  Mexico.  Texas  and  the  adjoining  province,  by 
the  Mexican  Congress  of  1824,  was  constituted  an  independent 
State,  with  a  stipulation  in  favor  of  a  separate  constitution  as 
soon  as  its  population  should  warrant.  It  became  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  holding  the 
same  relation  to  the  Mexican  government  that  is  held  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  our  Federal  Union.  -  This  fact  should  be  remem- 
bered. 

Now,  the  present  government  of  Mexico  is  a  gorernmeDl 
established  by  a  revolution  effected  subsequendy  to  1834, 
against  which  Texas  has  uniformly  protested.  The  Mexican 
revolution  effected  by  Santa  Anna  dissolved  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  and  threw  each  member  back  upon  its  own  State 
iovereignty.  Texas  was  absolved  by  this  revolution  from  all 
^  ^'W^i  ^°  ^c  Mexican  government,  because  tht  Mexican 
M^^^Dt  to  which  she  was  bound  no  longer  existed.  She 
r  '"i  free  either  to  give  in  her  adhesion  to  the  revolutionary 
^nt  of  Mexico,  or  to  declare  herself,  as  she  was  in 
in  right,  an  independent  government.  She  chose  the 
exes  has,  then,  never  rebelled  against  Mexico, — 
broken  any  of  her  obligations  to  the  Mexican  con- 
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federacy.  Mexico  has  no  claim  to  her  allegiance,  and  can 
have  none  till  she  restores  the  federal  constitution  of  1824. 
The  consent  of  Mexico  is  not,  then,  at  all  necessary  to  be 
sought,  and  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union  can  be  no  breach  of 
our  friendly  relations  with  Mexico.  Texas  is  independent  of 
Mexico,  not  merely  de  facto^  but  de  jure^ — not  because  made 
so  by  the  success  of  her  arms,  as  too  many  of  our  people 
contend,  but  because  made  so  by  the  constitution  of  1824,  and 
the  subsequent  Mexican  revolution,  against  which  Texas  pro- 
tested from  the  beginning.  This  Mr.  Benton  must  know,  and, 
knowing  this,  he  must  know  that  the  consent  of  Mexico  is  a 
matter  of  no  more  consequence  in  a  legal  point  of  view  than 
the  consent  of  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary. 

But  we  trust  farther  discussion  of  the  question  is  unneces- 
sary. Some  of  the  Northern  States  will  bluster,  and  pass 
furious  resolves ;  some  newspapers  will  foam  and  rage  ;  some 
Abolition  fanatics  will  talk  largely,  and  declaim  violently,  and 
intrigue  with  England ;  but  the  measure,  when  consummated, 
will  be  peacefuUy  acquiesced  in,  will  be  highly  popular,  and 
redound  to  the  honor  of  those  by  whose  agency  it  is  effected. 

The  remaining  question  for  the  new  administration  to  settle 
is  the  tariff  question.  Here  we  apprehend  more  difficulty 
and  a  less  satisfactory  result.  Unless  the  tariff  is  adjusted  to  the 
principle  of  what  is  called  the  Compromise  tStct^  the  question 
will  not  be  disposed  of.  A  revenue  tariff  all  will  acquiesce 
in ;  but  a  protective  tariff  will  not  be  acquiesced  in.  If  the 
new  administration  contents  itself  merely  with  modifying  the 
present  tariff,  without  expunging  the  protective  principle,  the 
question  will  remain  open,  and  the  country  will  continue  to  be 
agitated,  to  the  great  detriment  of  every  branch  of  business. 
We  hope,  now  that  the  people  have,  by  so  decisive  a  vote, 
condemned  the  father  of  '^the  American  system,"  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  the  courage  to  propose  and  persist  in  the 
only  wise  and  just  policy,  that  of  adjusting  the  tariff  on  rev- 
enue principles,  and  revenue  principles  alone. 

The  naturalization  laws,  about  which  there  is  just  now  so 
much  excitement,  will,  doubtless,  remain  as  they  are.  They 
were  adopted  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
the  Democratic  party  is  virtually  pledged  before  the  world  to 
sustain  them,  and  most  assuredly  will  sustain  them,  unless  our 
naturalized  citizens  by  voting,  as  large  masses  of  them  usually 
do,  for  the  Whig  par^,  throw  the  Democratic  party  into  the  mi- 
nority. The  Whigs,  who  have  always  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  vote  of  naturalized  citizens  than  does  the  Democratic 
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party,  may  carry  on  the  war  against  foreigners  ;  but  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  true  to  their  past  policy  and  will  sustain  it 
so  long  as  they  hold  the  power. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  result  of  the  late  election,  and  to  call  upon 
our  Democratic  friends  throughout  the  Union  to  unite  and  sus- 
tain the  administration  they  have  elected,  and  to  urge  it  on  in 
the  firm  and  unwearied  pursuit  of  that  policy  which  will  be  for  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  country,  the  elevation  of  labor,  the 
promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  the  securing  of  true 
and  permanent  national  prosperity,  by  warring  against  all  mo- 
nopolies, and  refusing  to  grant  any  special  protection  to  any 
one  interest  over  another.  Justice  to  all,  favors  to  none,  must 
be  the  American  statesman's  motto. 


Art.  VII.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  —  Mora  Carmody :  or  Woman* s  Influence^  A  Tale.   New  York : 
Edward  Dunnigan.    1844.    12mo.     pp.  140. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  book,  written  with  a  serious  inten- 
tion, and  with  an  ability  and  genius,  from  which  we  have  much  to 
hope.  Our  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  too  short,  and  that 
the  author,  in  the  parts  devoted  to  the  development  and  defence  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  is  quite  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory,  or  widely 
useful.  Works  of  this  kind  are  written  evidently  with  a  view  to 
the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  and  roust  fail  of  their  purpose  if 
they  do  not  set  forth  that  faith  with  a  fulness  and  degree  of  evi- 
dence which  must  command  intellectual  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  reader. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  win  Protestants  to  our  faith 
by  pointing  out  its  internal  beauty  and  glory  ;  for  to  Protestants  it 
has,  and  can  have,  no  form  or  comeliness  that  they  should  desire 
it.  To  them  it  is  intrinsically  repulsive,  and  all  the  pride  of  their 
natural  hearts  revolts  at  it,  and  will,  let  us  place  it  in  the  most  at- 
tractive light  we  may.  They  are  in  no  state  to  perceive  its  beauty, 
or  to  appreciate  its  worth.  They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not,  ears, 
but  they  hear  not,  hearts,  but  they  understand  not.  The  only  door 
to  the  Catholic  faith  is  through  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  No 
man  is  a  Catholic  who  does  not  believe  this  infallibility,  whatever 
else  he  is ;  and  this  infallibility  once  admitted,  the  various  articles 
the  Church  teaches  present  no  difficulty.  The  whole  controversy 
with  Protestants  really  turns  on  the  question  of  the  infallibility  of 
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the  Church,  because  no  Catholic  would  recognize  his  Church  as 
aa  authoritative  teacher,  if  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  an  infallible 
teacher.  The  infallibilitj  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  authority. 
We  insist  on  this  point,  because  we  are  confident,  from  our  own 
experience,  that  conversions  effected  by  clearing  away  the  difficulties 
of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  explaining  them  so  as  to  adapt  them 
as  much  as  possible,  without  sacrificing  their  truth,  to  Protestant 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  are  no  real  conversions  at  all. 

The  great  matter  to  be  considered  is,  that  on  Protestant  princi- 
ples it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith.  No  Protestant  can 
have  any  sufficient  motives  or  grounds  of  believing  the  articles 
of  faith  he  professes.  The  articles  of  faith  concern  matters  which 
pertain  to  the  supernatural  order,  and  which  are,  therefore,  intrin- 
sically inevident  to  natural  reason.  They  can  be  only  extrinsically 
evident ;  and,  if  believed  at  all,  they  must  be  believed  on  extrinsic 
authority,  —  that  b,  the  authority  that  vouches  for  the  fact  that 
God  has  revealed  them.  Now,  if  this  authority  be  not  infallible, 
it  may  both  deceive  and  be  deceived,  and,  consequently,  they  who 
rely  on  it  can  never  have  an  infallible  assurance  that  God  has 
really  revealed  what  it  alleges  that  he  has  revealed.  But  without 
this  infallible  assurance  there  is  doubt,  and  doubt  excludes  faith. 
Consequently  faith  is  impossible  without  an  infallible  authority, 
witnessing  to  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. The  Protestant,  then,  if  he  has  the  courage  to  be  conse- 
quent, must  admit  that  either  there  is  this  infallible  extrinsic  wit- 
ness for  God,  or  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  faith  in  the  revelation 
God  has  made.  Evidently,  then,  the  great  question,  as  we  have  said, 
concerns  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  Is  the  Church,  the 
eccksia  doeens,  infallible  or  not?  If  it  be,  and  it  can  be  proved 
to  human  reason  to  be  so,  then  whatever  it  teaches  as  the  word  of 
God  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  and  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  reasons  for  so  receiving  it.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  go  into 
any  discussion  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  or  that  article  of  faith. 
The  whole  discussion  should  be  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
teach. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  our  purpose,  which  was  merely  to 
commend  Mora  Carmody  to  our  readers  as  a  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing tale,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  author  will  continue  his 
labors  in  a  department  of  literature  in  which  he  may  easily  attain 
to  eminence.  Some  of  the  poetical  pieces  interspersed  through  the 
volume  indicate  more  than  ordinary  poetical  feeling  and  capacity. 

We  have,  however,  one  word  of  advice  to  suggest  to  our  Catho- 
lic novel-writers ;  that  is,  to  invent  some  method  of  disposing  of 
their  heroines  without  sending  them  to  a  convent.  We  have  the 
highest  respect  for  monastic  institutions,  and  honor  the  man  or  the 
woman  that  takes  the  vows  of  religion  ;  but  we  want  the  sacrifice 
should  be  made  freely,  voluntarily,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory 
of  God ;  not  because  one  has  been  embarrassed  or  disappointed  in 
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some  love  affair.  Let  the  virgin  heart  be  consecrated  to  Godv 
And  then  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  marriage  is  itself  a  boljr  I 
institution,  to  which,  if  entered  into  with  «  right  spirit,  and 
maintained  undefiled,  God  has  promised  his  Ueasiag,  II  is  not 
merely  an  institution  tolerated  out  of  respect  to  humaa  uif  rroitj, 
but  one  that  is  positively  approved,  although  cdibaoj,  for  tboae 
who  are  called  to  it,  may  be  a  higher  state,  to  which  Ugher  graces 
and  higher  merit  are  attached.  And,  then,  k  is  not  oeoiBsary  to 
hold  out  such  discouraging  views  to  our  Protastaot  readenk  They 
cannot  enter  into  the  Catholic  feelings  on  the  Bttbjeet»  and  it  is  not 
well  to  lead  them  to  think  that  God  demands  of  them,  in  order  to 
serve  him  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  what,  aocording  to  that 
faith,  he  does  not  demand  of  them.  The  Cburch  nay  counsel  the 
sacrifice,  but  does  not  command  it.  It  is  not  a  conditioa  of  salva^ 
tion,  and  need  not  be  made  unless  as  a  matter  of  choice. 


2.  —  Poetry  of  Feeling  and  Spiritual  Melodies.     By  Isaac   P. 
Shepherd.    Boston :  Lewis  &  Sampson.    1844.   33mo.  pp.  128. 

These  poems  really  do  indicate  some  poetic  feeling,  and  may 
be  read  with  pleasure.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  lav  claim  to 
originality  and  power,  but  they  are  marked  by  taste,  Beauty,  sim- 
plicity, and  chaste  adornment,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they 
have  found  many  purchasers  and  readers.  The  author  seems  to 
us  to  deserve  an  honorable  rank  among  oar  American  dealers  in 
verse. 


3.  —  Droppings  from  the  Heart,  or  Occasional  Poems.  By 
Thomas  MacKellar.  Philadelphia:  Sorin  &,  Bull.  1844. 
12mo.  pp.  144. 

The  heart  from  which  these  are  droppings  may  be^  for  imAI 
we  know,  a  very  good  and  pious  heart,  but  if  so,  not  mach  erk 
has  dropped  away,  nor  can  we  conceive  any  good  purpose  le  te 
gained  by  undertaking  to  collect  and  preserve  its  droppings.  IM 
no  doubt  the  owner  of  the  heart  values  them,  and  far  be  it  froeiiM 
to  speak  lightly  of  them.  The  author  took  comfprt  in  collet  ^ 
them,  drop  by  drop,  as  they  oozed  out,  and  no  doubt  they  will , 
soothing  cordial  to  many  a  weary  soul.  God  bless  the  author 
his  readers. 
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Art.  1.  —  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Religious  MisceU 
lany,  Januaryy  1845.    Art.  VI.    The  Church. 

The  Journal,  the  title  of  which  we  have  here  quoted,  is  the 
ably  conducted  organ  of  the  American  Unitarians.  As  a  peri- 
odical, it  is  one  in  which  we  take  no  slight  interest ;  for  it  is 
conducted  by  our  personal  friends,  and  through  its  pages,  which 
were  liberally  opened  to  us,  we  were  at  one  time  accustomed 
to  give  circulation  to  our  own  crude  speculations  and  pestilen- 
tial heresies.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readers,  however,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  general  opinion  of  its  charac- 
ter, or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  denomination  of  which  it  is 
the  organ  ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number,  headed  The  Churchy  as  a  text 
for  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  preva- 
lent No-Churchism  of  our  age  and  community. 

In  our  Review  for  October  last,  we  refuted  the  pretensions 
of  the  High-Church  Episcopalians  ;  in  the  last  number,  in  the 
article  on  The  British  Reformers^  we  refuted  Low-Churchism  : 
we  attempt  now  a  refutation  of  No-Cburchism,  or  the  doctrine 
which  admits  the  Church  in  name,  but  denies  it  in  fact.  All 
Protestant  sects,  just  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  Catholic 
unity,  tend  to  No-Churcfaism  ;  and  our  Unitarians,  who  are  the 
Protestants  of  Protestants,  and  who  afford  us  a  practical  exem- 
plification of  what  Protestantism  is  and  must  be,  when  and 
where  it  has  the  sense,  the  honesty,  or  the  courage  to  be  con- 
sequent, have  already  reached  this  important  point.  They  can- 
not be  said,  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  to  believe  in 
any  Church  at  all.    They  see  clearly  enough,  that,  if  they  once 
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admit  a  Church  at  all,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  distinguish- 
able from  No-Church,  thej  can  neither  justify  the  Reformers  in 
seceding  from  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  themselves  in  remain- 
ing aliens  from  its  communion.  They  have,  therefore,  the 
honesty  and  boldness  to  deny  the  Church  altogether,  and  to 
admit  in  its  place  only  a  voluntair  association  of  individuals 
for  pious  and  religious  purposes  ;  m  which  sense  it  is  on  a  par 
with  a  Bible,  Missionary,  Temperance,  or  Abolition  society, 
with  scarcely  any  thing  more  holy  in  its  objects,  or  more  bind- 
ing on  its  members. 

The  Examinerj  in  the  article  we  have  referred  to,  fully 
authorizes  this  statement ;  and  though  it  by  no  means  discards 
the  sacred  name  of  Church,  it  leaves  us  nothmg  venerable  or 
worth  contending  for  to  be  signified  by  it.  The  controversies, 
for  the  next  few  years,  it  thinks,  will,  not  improbably,  revolve 
around  the  question  of  the  Church.  '^  What,  then,"  it  asks,  ^^  is 
the  Church  i  what  is  its  authority  ?  what  its  importance  ?  what 
its  true  place  among  Christian  ideas  or  influences  .^"  These 
are  the  questions  ;  and  its  purpose  in  the  article  under  con- 
sideration is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which  may  indicate  a  true 
answer  to  them,  especially  the  last. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  Church  ?  the  writer 
replies,  ''  It  is  the  whole  company  of  believers,  the  uncounted 
and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all  those  who  receive  the  Gos- 
pel as  the  law  of  life.  It  is  coextensive  with  Christianity  ;  it  is 
the  living  Christianity  of  the  time,  be  that  more  or  less,  be  it 
expressed  in  one  mode  of  worship  or  another,  in  one  or  another 
variety  of  internal  discipline.  The  Church  of  Christ  compre- 
hends and  is  composed  of  all  his  followers."  —  pp.  78,  79. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
Church  f  is  not  very  clearly  set  forth.  Perhaps  this  is  a  point 
on  which  the  writer  has  not  yet  attained  to  clear  and  distinct 
views.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  those  points  on  which  ''more 
light  is  to  break  forth."  The  place  of  the  Church  among 
Christian  ideas  and  influences  is  also  not  very  definitely  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  would  appear,  according  to  the  Examiner^  that 
the  sacred  writers  had  two  ideas, — for  they  were  not,  like  our 
modem  reformers,  men  of  only  one  idea, —  and  these  two  ideas 
were,  one  the  Church,  the  other  the  individual  soul.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  writer  really  intends  to  teach  that  the 
Church  is  an  idea^  for  a  >'  company  of  believers"  can  hardly 
be  called  an  idea^  nor  can  the  individual  soul ;  but  he  proba- 
bly means  to  teach  that  the  sacred  writers  had  two  ideas,  or 
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rather  two  points  of  view,  from  which  they  contemplated  this 
company  of  believers, — the  one  collective,  the  other  individual. 

**  They  loved  to  collect  —  in  idea —  the  members  of  Christ,  as 
they  styled  them^  under  one  idea,  and  present  them  in  this  rela- 
tion of  unity  to  their  readers.  Thus  viewed,  the  Church  became 
the  embUm  of  Christian  influences  and  Christian  benefits.  It  ex- 
pressed all  Christ  had  lived  for,  or  died  for.  He  had  loved  it,  and 
given  himself  for  it.  It  was  '  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.' 
It  was  '  the  body '  of  which  he  was  the  bead." —  p.  79. 

This  unity,  however,  is  purely  ideal.  The  only  unity  really 
existing  consists  merely  in  the  similar  sentiments,  hopes,  and 
aims  of  the  individual  members.  But 

*'  There  was  another  idea  on  which  the  Apostles  insisted  still 
more  strenously,  that  of  the  individual  soul.  They  taught  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  soul.  Around  this,  as  the  one  object  of  inter- 
est, were  gathered  the  revelations  and  commandments  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Personal  responsibleness  —  in  view  of  privileges,  duties,  sins, 
temptations  —  was  their  great  theme.  They  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  soul  in  its  individual  exposure  and  want  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  our  religion,  its  vital  peculiarity,  that  it  makes  the  individual  the 
object  of  its  address,  its  immediate  and  its  final  action.  Chris- 
tianity divested  of  this  distinction  becomes  powerless,  and  void  of 
meaning.     It  contradicts  and  subverts  itself."  —  lb. 

Here,  then,  are  two  ideas, —  the  idea  of  the  company,  and  the 
idea  of  the  individual ;  and  the  first  idea  is  to  be  held  subordi- 
nate to  the  second  ;  which,  we  suppose,  means  that  the  end  of 
Christianity  is  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  individ- 
ual soul,  and  that  the  Church  is  to  be  valued  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  means  to  this  end,  — a  doctrine  which  we  do  not  rec- 
ollect ever  to  have  heard  questioned.  The  place  of  the 
Church  is,  therefore,  below  the  individual,  and  being  only 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals, as  the  writer  further  on  tells  us,  its  importance  must 
consist  solely  in  the  reaction  of  the  example  oi  Christians  on 
those  not  yet  converted,  and  in  the  aid  and  encouragement  union 
among  professed  Christians  gives  to  one  another  in  their  striv- 
ings after  the  Christian  life.  This,  as  near  as  we  can  come  at 
it,  is  the  Exatniner^s  doctrine. 

The  writer  throws  in  one  or  two  remarks,  in  connexion  with 
his  general  statement,  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  ^^It  has 
been  maintained,"  he  says,  ''that  the  Church  is  the  principal 
idea  in  the  Gospel^  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
individual  exists  for  the  Church.     Ecclesiastical  writers  have 
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contended,  and  the  people  have  admitted,  that  the  rights  of  the 
Church  were  stronger  than  the  rights  of  the  members,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  must  be  secured  at  the  expense  of 
the  believer's  peace  and  independence ;  that,  in  a  word,  every 
thing  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the  Church." — p.  80.  The 
writer  must  have  drawn  on  his  imagination  for  this.  Ecclesias- 
tical writers  have  never  contended,  nor  have  the  peoplfe  ad- 
mitted, any  such  thing.  Certainly,  so  far  as  our  reading  extends, 
the  doctors  of  the  Church  have  always  and  uniformly  taught 
that  the  Church  exists  for  the  individual,  not  the  individual  for 
the  Church,  and  that  she  is  to  be  submitted  to  solely  as  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  God  of  redeeming  and  sanctifying  the 
individual  soul.  This  is  wherefore  Churchmen  so  earnestly 
contend  for  the  Church,  so  willinglv  obey  its  commands,  and 
so  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 

The  question  of  a  conflict  of  rights  between  the  Church  and 
the  individual,  which  the  Examiner  regards  as  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  age,  is  no  question  at  all ;  for  there  never  is  and 
never  can  be  a  conflict  of  rights.  It  has  never  been  held  by 
any  one  of  any  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  that  the 
rights  of  the  Church  are  stronger  than  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  rights  of  the  members  must  yield  to  those  of 
the  Church.  Rights  never  yield  ;  claims  may  yield,  but  not 
rights.  Establish  the  fact  that  this  or  that  is  the  right  of  the 
member,  and  the  Church  both  respects  and  guaranties  it ;  nay, 
the  Church  goes  farther,  and  presumes  the  rights  she  cannot 
vindicate  to  herself  to  be  the  property  of  the  individual.  But 
where  the  Church  has  the  rieht  to  teach  and  command,  she 
does  not  come  in  conflict  witn  individual  rights  by  demanding 
submission,  for  there  the  individual  has  no  rights.  To  hold 
him,  within  the  province  of  the  Church,  to  obedience,  is  only 
holding  him  to  obedience  to  the  rightful  authority.  When  the 
law  savs  to  the  individual,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  it  infringes 
no  right ;  because  the  individual  has  not,  and  never  had,  any 
right  to  steal.  It  is  sometimes  a  convenience  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  those  we  wish  to  oppose. 

But,  passing  over  this,  we  may  say,  the  Examiner  holds, 
that,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  our  blessed  Saviour  found* 
ed  no  church ;  he  merely  taught  the  truth,  and,  by  his  teaching, 
life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  deposited  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  oT  men  certain  great  seminal  pnnciples  of  truth  and 
goodness,  to  be  by  their  own  free  thougnt  and  affection  devel- 
oped and  matured.     The  Church  is  nothing  but  the  mere  effect 
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of  the  development  and  growth  of  these  principles.  ^^  It  is  but 
a  consequence "  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  those  who 
are  '^  separately  brought  under  its  influence."  ThesO)  taken  col- 
lectively, are  the  Church.  These  organize  themselves  in  one 
way  or  another,  adopt  for  their  social  regulation  and  mutual 
progress  such  forms  of  worship  or  internal  discipline  as  are  sug- 
gested by  the  measure  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue  realized  in 
their  hearts.  This  is  all  the  Church  there  is.  If  you  ask.  What 
is  its  authority?  the  answer  is,  ^*  A  fiction,  a  fiction  which  has 
cheated  millions  and  ruined  multitudes,  but  a  fiction  stiU."— ^ 
p.  83.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  church  theory  of  Liberal  Chris* 
tians,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  theory  virtually  adopted  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  the  only  theory  a  con- 
sistent Protestant  can  adopt,  if  not  even  more  than  he  can 
adopt  without  losing  his  consistency.  The  insuflSency  of  this 
theory  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  following  essay  to  point  out,  by 
showing  that  with  it  alone  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of 
faith.  We  shall  begin  what  we  have  to  offer  by  defining  what  it 
IS  we  mean  by  the  Church,  and  what  are  the  precise  questions 
at  issue  between  Catholics  and  No-Churchmen.  We  do  this, 
because  the  Examiner  and  its  associates  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  clear  or  definite  notions  of  what  it  is  Catholics  contend  for, 
when  they  contend  for  the  authority,  infallibility,  and  indefecti- 
bility  of  the  Church,  nor  what  it  is  of  which  we  really  predi- 
cate these  important  attributes. 

The  word  churchy  it  is  well  known,  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  The  Greek  ixnXtiala,  eeclesiay  rendered  by  the  word 
churchy  taken  in  a  general  way,  means  an  assembly,  or  con- 
gregation, whether  good  or  bad,  for  one  purpose  or  another ; 
but  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  in  a  good  sense,  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Eng- 
lish word  churchy  said  to  be  derived  from  Kv^tog  and  oUogt 
the  Lord^s  houH,  would  seem  to  designate  primarily  the  place 
of  worship ;  but  as  oVko^,  like  our  English  word  houscj  may 
mean  the  family  as  well  as  the  dwelling  or  habitation,  the  word 
church  may  not  improperly  be  used  to  designate  the  Lord's 
femily,  the  worshippers  as  well  as  the  place  of  worship ;  in 
which  sense  it  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  translation  of  the  Greek 
innliiaitK,  as  generally  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

1.  By  the  Church  we  understand,  then,  when  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  without  any  limitation  of  space  or  time,  the  whole 
of  the  Lord's  family,  the  whole  congregation  of  the  fahbfiil, 
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united  m  the  true  worship  of  God  tinder  Christ  the  head.  In 
this  sense  it  comprehends  the  faithful  of  the  Old  Testament,  — 
not  only  those  belonging  to  the  Synagogue,  but  also  those  out 
of  it,  as  Job,  Melchisedech,  &c., — the  blest,  even  the  angels,  in 
heaven,  the  suffering  in  purgatory,  and  those  on  the  way.  As 
comprehending  the  blest  in  heaven,  it  is  called  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant ;  the  souls  in  purgatoiy,  the  Church  Suffering ;  believ- 
ers on  the  way,  the  Church  Militant ;  not  that  these  are  three 
different  Churches,  but  different  parts,  or  rather  states,  of  one 
and  the  same  Church.  But  with  the  Church  in  this  comprehen- 
sive sense  we  have  in  our  present  discussion  no  concern.  Our 
question  obviously  turns  on  the  Church  Militant. 

2.  The  Church  Militant  is  defined  by  Catholic  writers  to 
be  ^'  The  society  of  the  faithful,  baptized  in  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith,  united  in  the  participation  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, and  in  the  same  worship,  under  one  head,  Christ  in 
heav^i,  and  his  vicar,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  on  earth."  But 
even  this  is  too  comprehensive  for  our  present  question, —  to  in- 
dicate at  once  the  precise  pomts  in  the  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  their  adversaries. 

3.  We  must  distinguish,  in  the  Church  Militant,  between 
the  Eccleria  credens^  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
EccleHa  docens,  or  congregation  of  pastors  and  teachers. 

The  Church,  as  the  simple  congregation  of  believers,  taken 
exclusively  as  believers^  is  not  a  visible  organization,  nor  an  au- 
thoritative or  an  infallible  body.  On  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
troversy with  the  Examiner;  for  we  are  no  Congregationalists, 
and  by  no  means  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  Church,  under  Christ,  is  vested  in  the  body  of  the  faithful. 
The  authority  of  the  Church  in  this  sense  we  cheerfully  admit 
is  ^^  a  fiction,"  ^'  a  mischievous  fiction,"  as  the  history  of  Prot- 
estantism for  these  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence  suf- 
ficiently establishes. 

When  we  contend  for  the  Church  as  a  visible,  authoritative, 
infallible^  and  indefectible  body  or  corporation,  we  take  the 
word  church  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  mean  simply  the  body  of 
pastors  and  teachers,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bishops  in  com- 
munion with  their  chief.  We  mean  what  Protestants  would, 
perhaps,  better  understand  by  the  word  ministry  than  by  the 
word  churchy — although  this  word  ministry  is  far  from  being 
exact,  as  it  designates  functions  rather  than  functionaries,  and, 
when  used  to  designate  functionaries,  includes  the  several  or- 
ders of  the  Christian  priesthood,  —  not  merely  the  bishops  or 
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pastors,  who  alone,  according  to  the  Catholic  view,  constitute 
the  Eccksia  docens.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  the  confusion  the 
word  church  is  apt  to  generate  in  Protestant  minds,  we  shall 
sometimes  use  it,  merely  premising  that  we  use  it  to  express 
only  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  by  whom  we  understand 
exclusively  the  bishops. 

Now,  the  question  between  us  and  the  No-Churchmen  turns 
precisely  on  this  Eccleria  docens.  Has  our  blessed  Saviour 
established  a  body  of  teachers  for  his  Church,  —  that  is,  for 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful  ?  Has  he  given  them  author- 
ity to  teach  and  govern  ?  Has  he  given  to  this  body  the  pro- 
mise of  infallibility  and  indefectibilicy  ?  If  so,  which  of  the 
pretended  Christian  ministries  now  extant  is  this  body  ?  These 
are  the  questions  between  us  and  No-Churchmen,  and  they 
cover  the  whole  ground  in  controversy.  On  each  of  these  ques- 
tions they  assert  the  negative,  and  we  maintain  the  affirmative. 
To  show  that  the  negative  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
affirmative  must  be,  and  can,  is  our  present  purpose.  There 
is  now  no  mistaking  the  points  to  be  discussed. 

I.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  writer  in  the  Examiner 
admits,  or  intends  to  admit,  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  the  name  of  Jesus  is  the  only 
name  ^^  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved."  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  he  holds  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  not  merely  preferable  to  all  other  religions  or 
pretended  religions,  but  the  only  true  religion  and  way  of  sal- 
vation. We  are  bound  to  do  so,  for  he  is  a  doctor  of  divini- 
ity,  a  professedly  Christian  pastor  of  a  professedly  Christian 
congregation,  and  it  would  be  discourteous  on  our  part  to  rea- 
son with  him  as  we  would  with  a  Jew,  Pagan*,  Mahometan,  or 
Infidel.  We  are  bound  to  assume  that  he  holds,  or  at  least 
intends  to  hold,  that  the  Gospel  of  ou/Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  law  of  life,  without  obedience  to  which  no  one  can  be 
saved  ;  and,  since  he  makes  Christianity  and  the  Church  coex- 
tensive, that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  as  he  defines  tt, 
there  is  no  salvation.  The  Church,  he  says,  comprehends  and 
is  composed  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ.  No  one,  then,  who 
is  not  in  the  Church  is  a  follower  of  Christ.  If  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  be  the  only  law  of  life,  no  one  not  a  follower  of  Christ 
can  be  saved.  Consequently,  no  one  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  can  be  saved. 

To  deny  this  is  to  reject  Christianity  altogether,  or  to  fall 
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into  complete  indifferency.  If  men  can  be  saved,  or  be  ac- 
ceptable to  their  Maker,  in  one  religion  as  well  as  in  another, 
wherein  is  one  preferable  to  another  ?  If  the  Christian  revela- 
tion was  not  necessary  to  our  salvation,  why  was  it  given  us, 
and  why  are  we  called  upon  to  believe  and  obey  it  ?  why 
did  God  send  his  only  begotten  Son  to  make  it,  and  why  was 
it  declared  to  be  of  such  inestimable  value  to  us  ?  If  Jesus 
taught  that  salvation^  is  attainable  in  all  religions,  or  in  any  re- 
ligion but  his  own,  why  were  the  Apostles  so  enraptured  with 
the  Gospel,  and  why  did  they  make  such  painful  sacrifices  for 
its  promulgation  ?  If  they  had  not  been  taught  to  regard  it  as 
the  only  way  of  salvation,  their  conduct  is  unaccountable  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  the  only  way  of  salvation,  they  and  their  Master  can 
be  regarded  only  as  a  company  of  deluded  fanatics,  whose  la- 
bors, sacrifices,  and  cruel  deaths  may  indeed  excite  our  pity,  but 
cannot  command  our  respect.  We  shall  presume  the  writer  in 
the  Examiner  sees  all  this  as  well  as  we,  and  therefore  shall 
presume  that  he  holds  with  us,  that  all  mankind  are  bound  to 
worship  God,  that  there  is  but  one  true  way  of  worshipping 
God,  and  therefore  but  one  true  religion,  and  that  this  true 
religion  is  the  Christian  religion.  He  who  does  not  admit  this 
much  can  hardly,  by  any  allowable  stretch  of  courtesy,  be  called 
a  Christian.    This  premised,  we  proceed. 

1.  In  order  to  be  saved,  to  enter  into  life,  or  to  become  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  one  must  be  a  Cliristian.  To  be  a  Christian, 
one  must  be  a  believer.  No  one  is  a  Christian  who  is  not  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  Every  follower  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
Examiner^  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  Church  is  a  company  of  believers. 
Therefore  a  Christian  must  be  a  believer.  He  who  is  a  believer 
is  a  believer  because  be  believes  something.  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  something. 

The  Examiner  must  admit  this  conclusion  ;  yet  some  Unita- 
rians have  the  appearance  of  denying  it.  A  short  time  since, 
we  read  an  article  in  a  Unitarian  newspaper  in  this  city,  written 
by  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  in  which  the  writer 
maintains,  that,  although  faith  is  indispensable  to  the  Christian 
character,  belief  is  not ;  yet  he  fails  to  define  what  that  faith  is 
which  excludes  or  does  not  include  belief.  Dr.  Channing,  in 
his  Discoxiree  on  the  Church  objects  to  all  forms,  creeds,  and 
churches,  and  declares  that  the  essence  of  all  religion  is  in  su- 
preme love  to  God  and  universal  justice  and  charity  towards 
our  neighbour.     Yet  we  presume  he  wishes  this  fact,  to  wit, 
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that  this  is  the  essence  of  all  religion,  should  be  assented  to 
both  by  the  will  and  the  understanding.  But  this  is  not  a  fact  of 
science,  evident  in  and  of  itself.  It  depends  on  other  facts 
which  are  matters  of  belief,  and  therefore  must  itself,  as  to  its 
matter,  if  not  as  to  its  form,  be  an  object  of  belief.  Not  a  few 
Unitarian  clergymen  of  our  acquaintance  understand  by  faith 
trust  or  confidence  (fiduda),  and  contend,  that,  when  we  are 
commanded  to  beliepe  in  Christ,  in  God,  &c.,  the  meaning  is 
that  we  should  trust  or  confide  in  him.  To  believe  in  the  Son 
is  to  confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  I  cannot  confide 
b  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  unless  I  believe  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ;  I  cannot  confide  in  God,  unless  I  beUeve  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  protector  of  them  that  trust  him.  Where  there  is 
no  belief,  there  is  and  can  be  no  confidence.  Confidence  always 
presupposes  faith ;  for  where  there  is  no  belief  that  the  trust  re- 
posed will  be  responded  to,  there  is  no  trust ;  and  the  fact,  that 
the  one  trusted  will  preserve  and  not  betray  the  trust,  is  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  faith,  belief,  not  of  knowledge.  Faith  begets 
confidence,  but  is  not  it ;  confidence  is  the  efifect  or  concom- 
itant of  faith,  but  can  never  exist  without  it.  So,  however  these 
may  seem  to  deny  the  necessity  of  belief,  they  all  in  reality 
imply  it,  presuppose  it. 

Moreover,  all  Unitarians  hold,  that,  to  be  a  Christian,  one 
must  be  a  follower  of  Christ.  Their  radical  conception  of  Christ 
is  that  of  a  teacher,  of  a  person  specially  raised  up  and  commis- 
sioned by  Almighty  God  to  teach,  and  to  teach  the  truth.  But 
one  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  follower  of  a  teacher,  unless  he 
believes  what  the  teacher  teaches.  Therefore,  to  be  a  Christian, 
one  must  be  a  believer. 

This,  again,  is  evident  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ^^  For  with- 
out faith,"  says  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  ^^  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God."  Heb.  zi.  6.  oo  our  blessed  Saviour :  ^^  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  St.  Mark,  xvi.  16.  ^^  He 
that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath  eternal  life  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  St.  John,  iii.  36.  This  is  sufficient  to  establish  our 
first  position,  namely,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  believer,  that  is,  to  believe  somewhat. 

2.  This  somewhat,  which  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  is  not 
falsehood,  but  truth.  What  we  are  requbed  to  believe  is  that 
for  not  believing  which  we  shall  be  condemned.  But  God 
is  a  God  of  truth,  nay,  truth  itself,  and  it  is  repugnant  to 
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reason  to  assume  that  be  will  condemn  us  for  not  believing 
falsehood.  The  belief  demanded  is  also  essential  to  our  sal- 
vation ;  for  it  is  said,  '^  He  that  believetb  not  shall  be  condemn- 
ed." But  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  reason  to  maintain  that  a 
God  of  truth,  who  is  truth,  can  make  belief  in  blsebood  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  Therefore  the  belief  demanded,  as  to  its  ob- 
ject {objeetum  materiak)^  is  truth,  not  falsehood. 

3.  The  truth  we  are  required  to  beUeve  b  the  revelatioo 
which  Almighty  God  has  made  us  through  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught 
or  revealed.  The  belief  in  question  is  ChritHan  belief,  that 
which  makes  one  a  Christian  believer,  a  follower  of  Jesus,  a 
member  of  the  ''uncounted  and  wide-spread  congregation  of 
all  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  life."  But  one 
can  be  a  Christian  believer  only  by  believiqg  Christian  truth  ; 
and  Christian  truth  can  be  no  other  truth,  ijf  different  truths 
there  be,  than  that  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  the 
truth  to  be  believed  is  the  truth  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  confession  of  Unitarians  themselves, 
was  a  teacher  oif  truth,  and  a  teacher  of  nothing  bat  truth. 
Then  all  he  taught  was  truth.  Therefore,  to  be  truly  a  Chris- 
tian believer,  truly  a  follower  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  believe, 
explicitly  or  im^citly,  all  the  truth  he  taught.  Hence^  the 
commission  to  the  Apostles  was  to  teach  all  nations,  and  to 
4each  them  to  observe  all  things  tshatsoeioer  their  Master  bad 
commanded  them.     St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

4.  The  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed  apper- 
tains, in  part,  at  least,  to  the  supernatural  order.  By  the  su- 
pernatural order  we  understand  the  order  above  nature,  that  is, 
above  the  order  of  creation.  All  beings,  whether  brute  mat- 
ter, vegetables,  animals,  men,  or  angels,  are  in  God,  and 
without  him  could  neither  be,  live,  nor  move.  But  God  has 
created  them  all  ''  after  their  kinds,"  and  each  with  a  specific 
nature.  What  is  included  in  this  nature,  or  promised  by  it, 
although  having  its  origin  and  .first  motion  in  God,  is  what  is 
meant  by  ncUuraL  Supernatural  is  something  above  this,  and 
superadded.  God  transcends  nature,  and  is  supernatural ;  but 
regarded  solely  as  the  author,  upholder,  and  governor  of  nature, 
he  is  natural,  and  hence  the  knowledge  of  him  as  such  is  always 
termed  natural  theology.  But  as  the  author  of  grace,  he  is 
strictly  supernatural ;  because  grace,  though  having  the  same 
origin,  is  above  the  order  of  creation,  is  not  included  in  it,  nor 
promised  by  it.     It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  excess  of  the  Divine 
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Fulness  not  exhausted  in  creation,  but  reserved  to  be  super- 
added to  it  according  to  the  Divine  will  and  pleasure.  Thus 
God  may  be  said  to  be  both  natnral  and  supernatural.  As  natu* 
ral,  that  is,  as  the  author,  sustainer,  and  governor  of  nature,  he 
is  naturally  cognoscible,  according  to  wt»t  Saint  Pan!  tells  us, 
Rom.  i.  20.  IfwiribiKa  inim  iprius,  a  crtatwra  mirndt,  per 
€0^  qwjt  facta  9wnt^  inteUecto,  conspicwntur  ;  sempitema  quoque 
epu  vtrliM,  et  Dmnitas :  ^^  For  the  invisible  things  of  God, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Divinity,  are  clearly  seen  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made."  But  as  supernatural,  that  is,  as  the  author  of  grace, 
be  is  not  naturally  cognoscible,  and  can  be  known  only  as  su- 
pematuraUy  revealed.  The  fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  grace, 
or  that  there  is  grace,  is  not  a  fact  of  natural  reason,  or  intrinsi- 
cally  evident  to  natural  reason.  It,  therefore,  is  not  and  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  science,  but  must  be  a  matter  of  faith.  Hence, 
the  Apostle  says  again,  Heb.  xi.  6,  Credere  ewim  oportei 
aceedeniem  ad  Deum  qvia  est,  et  inquirentibus  h  remumratot 
rit:  ^^  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
be  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.''  That  he  is  as  auth<Nr 
of  nature  we  know,  but  that  he  is  as  author  of  grace,  or  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him,  we  believe. 

Now,  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preeminently  the  reve- 
lation of  Grod  as  the  author  and  dispenser  of  grace,  and  there- 
fore preeminendy  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural.  *^  The 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ.'' 
St.  John,  i.  17.  Hence,  to  believe  the  truth  and  all  the  truth 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught  is  to  believe  in  truth  pertaining  to 
the  supernatural  order. 

Unitarians,  it  is  true,  eliminate  from  the  Gospel  a  great  part 
of  the  mysteries,  and  reduce  the  Gospel,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
mere  republication  of  the  law  of  nature ;  their  theology  is  m 
the  main  natural  theolc^  ;  their  faith  in  God  is  in  him  as  the 
author  of  nature,  and  the  immortality  they  look  for  merely  a 
natural  immortality ;  but  the  sounder  part  of  diem,  among  whom 
we  reckon  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Examitier,  do,  never- 
theless, to  some  extent,  admit  that  Jesus  revealed  truths  not 
naturally  cognoscible,  and  which  pertain  also  to  the  supernatu- 
ral order.  They  admit  that  the  Gospel  is  itself,  in  some  sense, 
a  revelation  of  grace,  and  therefore  a  revelation  of  the  super- 
natural. They  also  admit  the  necessity,  in  order  to  be  Chris- 
tian believers,  of  believing  in  several  particular  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  supernatural  order.     Among  these  we  may  instance 
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remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  final  beat- 
itude, or  the  heavenly  reward.  We  are  not  aware  that  thej 
question  these  ;  and  we  are  sure  no  one  can  question  them 
without  losing  all  right  to  the  Christian  name.  But  these  all 
pertain  to  the  supernatural  order. 

Remission  of  sin,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  means  at  least 
remission  of  the  penalty  which  God  has  annexed  to  transgres- 
sion. The  penalty  is  annexed  by  God  as  author  and  sovereign 
of  nature,  or  it  is  annexed  by  him  as  supernatural.  K  by  God 
in  that  sense  in  which  he  transcends  nature,  the  penalty  must 
itself  be  supernatural ;  and  therefore  he  who  believes  in  its  re- 
mission must  believe  in  the  supernatural,  for  no  man  can 
believe  in  the  remission  of  a  penalty  which  he  does  not  believe 
to  exist.  If  God  annexes  the  penalty  as  author  and  sovereign 
of  nature,  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  then  its  remiirion 
must  be  supernatural ;  for  the  remission  cannot  be  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  since  it  supersedes  that  order.  To  assume  that 
the  order  of  nature  remits  it,  is  to  assume  nature  to  be  in  con- 
tradiction with  herself,  or  to  deny  the  remission  by  denying 
the  existence  of  any  penalty  to  remit.  Where  the  remission  be- 
gins, there  ends  the  penalty.  If  the  remission  be  in  the  order 
of  nature,  then  the  order  of  nature  imposes  no  penalty  beyond 
the  point  where  the  remission  begins  ;  and  then  there  is  no  re- 
mission, for  nothing  is  remitted.  To  say  that  God  as  author 
and  sovereign  of  nature  remits  what  in  the  same  character  he 
imposes  is  to  assume  that  he  imposes  no  penaltv  that  goes 
farther  than  the  commencement  of  the  remission.  Then,  m  fact, 
no  remission.  The  penalty,  in  this  case,  would  be  exhausted, 
not  remitted.  Remission,  dien,  must  be  by  God  as  supernat- 
ural, not  as  natural ;  not  as  author  and  sovereign  of  nature,  but 
as  author  and  dispenser  of  grace.  Remission  is  necessarily  an 
act  of  grace,  and  therefore  supernatural.  Then,  whatever 
view  be  taken  of  the  penalty  itself,  he  who  believes  in  its  re- 
mission must  believe  in  the  supernatural  order. 

So  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  by  natural  reason  we  cannot  demonstrate  a  future  contin- 
ued existence,  but  that  a  fact  answering  to  the  term  reiurrtction 
is  naturally  neither  cognoscible  nor  demonstrable.  Resurrec- 
tion means  rising  again,  and  evidently  pertains,  not  to  the  soul, 
which  never  dies,  but  to  the  body,  and  implies  that  the  same 
body  which  died  is  raised  ;  for  if  not,  it  would  not  be  a  re-sur- 
rection,  but  a  simple  surrectionj  or  perhaps  creation.  Now, 
by  no  natural  light  we  possess  can  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
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of  the  fact  that  oar  bodies  shall  rise  again.  Yet  we  are  taught 
in  the  Gospel  that  such  is  the  fact.  We  are  assured  that  we 
shall  live  again.  But  we  live  only  as  united  to  the  body  ;  for 
the  Lord  God  formed  man  a  body  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
before  he  pronounced  him  a  living  soul.  The  souls  of  the  de- 
parted doubtless  exist ;  but  they  are  not  living  again  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  and  will  not  so  live  till  united  anew  to  the 
body. 

Moreover,  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the  body  shall  not 
only  be  raised,  but  it  shall  be  raised  in  a  supematuraL  condi- 
tion. ^^  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 
It  is  to  he  made  like  to  our  blessed  Saviour's  glorious  body. 
But  a  glorified  body  does  not  pertain  to  the  order  of  nature  ; 
because  the  natural  body,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  ^^made  like  to  the 
body  of  his  glory,"  which  implies  that  it  must  be  changed 
from  its  natural  to  a  supernatural  condition,  before  it  is  a  glori- 
fied body.  But  by  what  natural  powers  we  possess  do  we  ar- 
rive at  the  fact  that  there  are  glorified  bodies,  much  more,  that 
our  vile  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  glorified  bodies  ?  And 
by  what  process  of  reasoning,  not  dependent  for  its  data  on  the 
•revelation,  6an  we,  now  we  are  told  it  shall  be  so,  prove  that  it 
will  be  so  ? 

So,  again,  as  to  our  final  destiny.  The  truth  we  are  to  be- 
lieve pertains  to  the  supernatural  order.  St.  Peter  says,  ^^  By 
whom  (Jesus  Christ)  he  hath  given  us  very  great  and  precious 
promises,  that  by  these  you  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature," — effidamini  divinim  consortes  tuUurm.  2  Pet. 
i.  4.  That  this  is  to  partake  of  the  divine  nature  in  a  super- 
natural sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  naturally  par- 
take of  it,  in  being  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  calls  it  a  giftj  and  says  it 
is  that  which  is  promiwd.  What  pertains  to  nature  is  not  a 
gifty  and  what  is  already  possessed  cannot  be  said  to  be  some- 
thing promised.  Therefore  the  participation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture in  question  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural,  participation. 
The  blessed  Apostle  John  tells  us,  ^^  We  are  now  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  hath  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be.  We 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  because 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  iii.  2.  Here  it  is  asserted 
that  we  are  to  be  something  more  than  sons  of  God  in  the  sense 
we  now  are  ;  for  we  know  not,  even  being  sons  of  God,  what 
we  shall  be.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  when  he  shall  appear 
we  shall  be  like  him.     But  this  likeness  is  supernatural,  not 
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that  to  which  we  wer«  created  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  Kkeneei 
posutKd,  Dot  to  bt  possessed.  How  b^  the  l^fat  of  nature 
learn  this  fact,  that  we  are  to  become  like  Gtjd,  partakers  of  the 
I>iviDe  nature,  in  a  supernatural  seDse  ?  Again,  the  blessed 
Apoade  in  the  same  passage  says,  "  We  shall  be  like  hia>,  be- 
cause we  shall  see  hitn  as  he  is."  So  St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  xiii. 
13  :  "  Now  we  see  throi^h  a  glass,  darkly,  but  then  ftce 
to  face  ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I  shall  know  eveo  as  I 
>  am  known."  Now  the  fact  here  asserted,  to  wit,  that  our  fu- 
ture destiny  is  the  beadfic  vbion,  that  is,  to  see  God  as  he  is, 
aud  to  know  him  even  as  we  ourselves  are  known,  is  not  natu- 
rally cognoscible,  nor  demonstrable  by  natural  reason.  More- 
over, to  sea  God  as  be  is  exceeds  our  nature  ;  for  nanirally  we 
caoDot  see  God  as  he  is,  that  is,  in  himself ;  we  can  see  him 
only  indirectly,  obscurely,  in  part,  in  his  works,  as  we  see  tbe 
cause  in  tbe  effect.  The  destiuy,  then,  which  ^e  Gospel  re- 
veals for  them  that  love  the  Lord  is  supernatural.  For  ^*  It  is 
written,  The  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  neither  bath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  what  things  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him."  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Therefore,  to  believe  tbe 
Gospel,  or  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  it  is  necessarr 
to  believe  not  only  truth  supematurally  communicated,  but  truui 
pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order.  But  we  have  already 
proved  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  the  truth  and 
aU  the  truth  which  Jesus  taught.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  truth  which  pertains  to  the  supernatural  order. 

The  result  thus  far  is,  that,  in  order  to  be  Christians,  to  be 
saved,  to  enter  into  life,  to  secure  tbe  rewards  of  heaven,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  the  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  and 
that  we  cBDDOt  believe  this  without  believing  in  that  which  is 
supernatural,  and  supernatural  both  as  to  tbe  mode  of  commo- 
nicatioQ  and  as  to  the  matter  communicated.     The  truth  which 
Jesus  Christ  taught  is,  in  general  terms,  the  Gospel,  or  Chris- 
tian revelation  ;  and  the  Christian  revelation  is  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and,  in  part  at  least,  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural. 
Th»  novelation  and  its  contents  we  must  believe,  or  resign  our 
ons  to  the  Christian  name.     To  believe  this  revelation 
contents  is  not,  we  admit,  all  that  is  requisite  to  the 
n  character  ;  for  there  remain,  beside  faith,  hope  and 
and  tbe  greatest  is  charity.     Moreover,  faith  alone  b 
;nt  to  justify  us  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  for  faith  without 
I  dead,  and  therefore  inoperative.   Nevertheless,  faith  is 
isable.    "  For  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
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God,"  and  '^  He  that  bdievethnot  shall  be  condemned."  This 
much  we  conceive  we  have  established ;  and  this  much,  we  pi«* 
sume,  the  ChriMan  Examiner  will  concede* 

II.  1.  Faith  or  belief,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge  and 
science,  rests  on  authority  extrinsic  both  to  the  believer  and  the 
matter  believed.  In  it  there  is  always  assent  lo  something  pro- 
pounded. If  the  motives  of  the  assent  are  in  the  subject,  it  is 
called  knowledge ;  if  in  the  object,  the  assent  is  termed  science ; 
when  in  neither,  it  is  termed  belief,  or  faith*  That  the  sun 
is  now  shining  I  know  by  my  own  senses  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
fact  of  knowledge ;  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  which  I  know  not  intuitively,  but  dis- 
cursively, is  a  fact  of  science.  Knowledge,  in  the  sense  we 
here  use  the  term,  is  intuitive,  and  science  discursive.  In  the 
first,  I  have  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  myself  to  find  my  motives 
of  assent ;  in  the  second,  none  to  go  out  of  the  object.  The 
first  I  know  intnicively ;  the  second  I  can  demonstrate  from 
what  it  contains  in  itself.  But  in  belief  I  must  go  out  of  my- 
self, and  also  out  of  the  object,  £br  my  motives  of  assent.  The 
matter  assented  to  is  neither  intuitively  certam,  nor  intrinsically 
evident.  I  am  told  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  which  i 
have  never  seen.  Having  myself  never  seen  Rome,  I  have  no 
intuitive  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  city.  The  proposition 
that  there  is  such  a  city  is  not  intrinsically  evident,  -—  contains 
nothing  in  itself  from  which  I  can  demonstrate  its  truth.  Its 
truth,  then,  can  be  established  to  me  only  by  evidence  extrinsic 
botli  to  myself  and  the  proposition,  tlmt  is,  by  testimony. 
That  there  is  a  God  is  not  a  fact  of  knowledge,  strictly  speak- 
ing ;  for  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  God,  intuitively  ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  of  science,  because  we  know  it  discursively,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  from  the  effect,  or  thmgs  that  are  made, 
as  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  20.  But  that  God  has  destined 
them  that  love  him  to  the  beatific  vision  is  a  fact  neither  of 
knowledge  nor  of  science ;  for  it  is  neither  intuitively  certain, 
nor  internally  demonstrable.  It  may  be  true  ;  but  whether  so  or 
not  can  be  determined  only  by  testimony,  that  is,  evidence  ex- 
trinsic both  to  the  proposition  and  to  myself.  Hence  Bt.  Paul 
says,  Heb.  xi.  1,  Fides  est  sperandarum  substantia  remm,  ar^ 
gumentum  non  apparentium ;  and  St.  Augustine,  Fides  est 
credere  quod  non  tides.  —  Tract.  40  in  Joan. 

2.  There  may  be  matters  contained  m  the  Christian  revela- 
tion which  are  matters  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  but  we  are 
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coDcerned  with  it  now  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  faith.  As 
a  matter  of  faith,  its  truth  rests  solely  on  extrinsic  evidence,  or 
testimony.  We  cannot,  then,  as  reasonable  beings,  believe  it, 
unless  we  have  some  extrinsic  authority  competent  to  vouch  for 
its  truth,  or  some  witness  whose  testimony  is  credible.  But  as 
an  object  of  faith,  the  Christian  revelation,  in  part  at  least,  is  a 
revelation  of  the  supernatural.  Now,  this  which  is  supernatural 
cannot  be  adequately  witnessed  to  or  vouched  for  by  any  natu- 
ral witness  or  authority.  No  witness  is  competent  to  testify  to 
that  which  he  does  not  or  cannot  himself  know,  either  intuitive- 
ly or  discursively.  But  no  natural  being,  how  high  so  ever  in 
llie  scale  of  being  he  may  be  exalted,  can  know  either  intuitive- 
ly or  discursively  the  truth  of  that  which,  as  to  its  matter,  is 
supernatural.  The  only  adequate  authority  for  the  supernatu- 
ral is  the  supernatural  itself,  that  is,  Ood.  For  though  angels 
or  divinely  inspired  men  may  declare  the  supernatural  to  us, 
yet  they  themselves  are  not  witnesses  to  its  intrinsic  truth,  and 
have  no  ground  for  believing  its  truth  but  the  veracity  of  God 
revealing  it  to  them.  They  may  be  competent  witnesses  to 
the  fact  of  the  revelation,  but  not  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  re- 
vealed. The  authority  or  ground  for  believing  the  supernatu- 
ral matter  revealed  is,  then,  the  veracity  of  Ood,  and  we  cannot 
reasonably  or  prudently  believe  any  proposition  involving  the 
supernatural  on  other  authority.  We  have  no  sufficient  ground 
for  faith  m  such  matters,  unless  we  have  the  clear,  express  testi- 
mony of  God  himself.  Qut  the  testimony  of  God  is  sufficient 
for  any  proposition,  in  ease  we  haoe  it;  because  enough  is 
clearly  seen  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  to  establish  on  a  scientific  ba- 
sis the  fact  that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  ;  for  we 
can  demonstrate  scientifically,  from  principles  furnished  by  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  aqd 
no  being  infinitely  wise  and  good  can  deceive  or  be  deceived* 
God  is  the  first  truth — prima  vmtcM  — in  being,  in  knowing, 
and  speaking, — in  essendo^  in  cognoseendo^  et  in  dicendo, — and 
therefore  whatever  he  declares  to  be  true  must  necessarily  and 
infallibly  be  true.  Nothing,  then,  is  more  reasonable  than  to  be- 
lieve God  on  his  word  or  simple  veracity ;  for  it  is  no  more  than 
to  believe  that  infinite  and  perfect  truth,  truth  itself,  cannot  lie. 
Whatever  God  has  revealed  must  be  true.  Even  the  £:ram- 
iner  would  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  it  were  proved 
to  be  a  doctrine  of  Divine  revelation.  The  witness,  ground,  or 
authority  for  believing  the  supernatural  is  the  veracity  of  God, 
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and  this  all  will  admit  to  be  sufficient,  if  we  have  it ;  and  none 
will  admit,  if  they  understand  themselves,  that  a  lower  authority- 
is  sufficient. 

3.  But,  although  the  veracity  of  God  is  the  ground  or  au- 
thority on  which  we  assent  to  the  matter  revealed,  yet  we  can- 
not believe  without  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  of  revelation, 
or,  in  other  words,  without  a  witness  competent  to  testify  to  the 
fact  that  God  has  actually  revealed  the  matter  in  question,  — 
made  the  particular  revelation  to  which  assent  is  demanded. 
The  Examiner  is  Unitarian,  but  it  will  tell  us  that  it  ought  to 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  God  has  revealed  it.  Yet 
it  demands,  very  properly,  evidence  of  the  fact  that  God  has 
revealed  it  or  declared  its  truth.  Reasonable  or  a  well  ground- 
ed belief  in  the  supernatural,  then,  requires  two  witnesses,  two 
vouchers  ;  one  to  tne  truth  of  the  matter  revealed,  which  is  the 
veracity  of  God  revealing  it ;  the  other  to  the  fact  of  the  rev- 
elation, or  that  the  matter  in  question  has  actually  been  re- 
vealed. 

4.  The  revelation  is  made  to  intelligent  beings,  and  must 
therefore  consist  in  intelligible,  enunciable  propositions.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  truths  revealed  should  be  comprehensible  ; 
for  every  supernatural  truth,  as  to  its  matter,  must  be  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  natural  reason  ;  but  that  the  formal  propo- 
sition of  the  truths  to  be  believed  must  be  intelligible.  What 
is  present  to  the  mind,  in  believing  the  revelation,  are  these 
formal  propositions,  which  convey  the  truth,  but  in  an  obscure 
manner,  to  the  understanding.  If  we  should  mistake  the  propo- 
sitions actually  contained*in  Sod's  revelation,  or  substitute  others 
therefor,  since  it  is  only  through  the  formal  proposition  we  arrive 
at  the  matter  revealed,  we  should  not  believe  the  revelation 
which  God  has  actually  made,  but  something  else,  and  some- 
thing else  for  which  we  cannot  plead  the  veracity  of  God,  and 
therefore  something  for  which  we  have  no  solid  ground  of  faith. 
Suppose  you  adduce  a  book  which  you  say  contains  the  revela- 
tion God  has  made,  and  suppose  you  bring  ample  vouchers  for 
the  fact  that  it  really  does  contain  such  revelation.  In  this  case 
I  should  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  the  book  to  con- 
tain the  word  of  God  ;  but  before  I  should  believe  the  word  of 
God,  that  is  the  revelation  itself,  I  must  believe  the  contents 
of  the  book  in  their  genuine  senn.  I  must  have,  then,  some 
authority,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  competent  to  declare  what  is 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  book.  What  I  brieve  is  what  is 
in  menie  when  I  believe.   What  is  in  mentt  is  the  interpreta- 
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lion  or  meftniog  I  give  to  God's  word  •  If  tbis  ioteqpretatioD 
or  meaniDg  be  not  the  genuine  eenae,  I  do  not,  as  we  have  said, 
believe  God's  word,  but  something  else.  Faith  in  the  super- 
natural requfa*es,  then,  in  addition  to  the  witness  that  vouches 
for  the  fact  that  God  has  made  the  revelation,  an  interpreter 
Qompetent  to  declare  the  true  meaning  of  the  revelaUon. 

5.  The  faith  we  are  required  to  have  is  equally  required  io 
all  times  and  places.  It  is  said,  qui  non  credideritj —  that  is,.aDf 
one,  without  any  limitation  of  lime  or  space,  who  believeth  not, 
shall  be  condemned.  Then  there  must  be  no  limitation  of  the 
conditions  Hne  qua  nan  of  faith,  in  time  or  space.  Then  the 
witness  for  the  faith,  and  the  interpreter  of  God's  word,  must 
be  present  in  all  nations,  and  subsist  through  all  ages.  We  who 
live  in  this  country  at  the  present  day  need  them  just  as  much 
and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Jews  needed  them  in  the  age  of 
the  Apostles. 

6.  The  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  and  the  inter- 
preter of  the  word,  must  not  only  subsist  through  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, but  must  be  unmistakable;  and  unmistakable  not  only  by  a 
few  philosophers,  scholars,  and  men  of  parts  and  leisure,  but  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  poor,  the  busy,  the  weak,  the  ignorant, 
the  illiterate  ;  for  all  these  are  equally  commanded  to  believe, 
and  have  a  right  to  have  a  solid  ground  of  belief,  which  they 
cannot  have,  if  they  may  mistake,  with  ordinary  prudence,  the 
true  witness  and  interpreter,  and  call  in  a  false  witness  aud  a 
misinterpreter. 

7.  The  witness  and  interpreter  must  be  infallible  ;  for,  if  falli- 
ble, it  may  caU  that  God's  word  which  is  not  his  word,  and  as- 
sign a  meaning  to  God's  word  itself  which  is  not  the  genuine 
meaning.  We  may,  then,  be  deceived,  and  think  we  are  believ- 
ing God's  word  when  we  are  not.  But  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  deception,  there  is  room  for  doubt,  and  where  there  is 
room  for  doubt,  there  is  no  faith  ;  for  the  property  of  faith  is  to 
exclude  doubt.  The  Apostle  says,  '^  I  know  in  whom  I  be- 
lieve, and  am  certain,"  and  whoever  cannot  say  as  much  has 
not  yet  elicited  an  act  of  faith.  Faith  is  a  theological  virtue, 
as  we  have  proved  in  proving  its  necessity  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation  ;  and  it  consists  in  believing,  without  doubt- 
ing, explicitly  or  implicitly,  all  the  truths  God  has  reveal- 
edy  on  the  veracity  of  God  alone.  It  requires  absolute  cer- 
tainty, both  objective  and  subjective.  Where  there  is  belief 
without  sufficient  objective  grounds  of  belief,  the  belief  is  not 
faith,  but  a  mere  opinion  or  persuasion.     Mere  subjective  cer- 
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tainty,  that  is,  an  inward  persuasion,  even  Aough  it  should  ex- 
clude all  actual  doubt,  would  not  be  faith,  unless  warranted  bj 
evidence  in  which  reason  can  detect  no  deficiency.  It  is  a 
blind  prejudice^  and  would  vanish  before  the  light  of  inteHi* 
gence.  A  man  may  fancy  that  his  head  is  set  on  wrong  side 
before,  and  be  so  firmly  persoaded  of  it  that  no  reasoning  can 
convince  him  to  the  contrary  ;  but  his  internal  persuasion  has 
Iktle  rdation  to  faith.  For  kiih  is  eminently,  though  not  ezchi- 
«ively,  an  act  of  the  understanding,  and  must  be  reasonable, 
and  he  who  has  it  must  have  a  soUd  reason  which  he  may  as- 
sign for  it.  The  man  does  not  believe,  if  he  doubts,  or  may 
reasonably  doubt;  and  if  the  evidence  on  which  he  fancies  be  be*' 
lieves  is  not  sufficient,  he  may  reasonably  doubt.  He  who  has 
for  his  faith  only  the  testinuMay  of  a  fallible  witness,  who  may 
both  deceive  and  be  decrived,  has  always  a  reasonable  ground 
for  doubt,  and  therefore  no  sqlid  ground  for  faith.  If  he  rea- 
son at  all  on  the  testimony,  open  his  eyes  at  all  to  his  liability 
to  be  deceived,  he  cannot,  however  earnestly  he  may  try  to 
believe,  avoid  doubting.  Therefore,  since,  with  a  fallible  wit- 
Bess,  or  fallible  interpreter,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  mistaken,  it  follows,  if  we  are  to  have  faith  at  all,  we  must 
have  a  witness  and  interpreter  that  cannot  err,  therefore  in- 
fallible. 

We  sum  up  again  by  saying,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
the  tmth  Jesus  Christ  revealed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  CMstian 
revelation  ;  that  to  believe  this  is  to  believe  truths  which  pertain 
lo  the  supernatural  order ;  and  that,  to  have  a  solid  ground  for 
believing  truths  pertaining  to  the  supernatural  order,  we  must 
have,  1.  The  word  or  veracity  of  God ;  2.  A  witness  to  the 
fact  of  the  revelation,  and  an  interpreter  of  the  genuine  sense  of 
what  God  has  revealed,  infallible  and  subsisting  through  all 
ages  and  nations,  and,  with  ordinary  prudence,  unmistakable  by 
even  the  least  gifted  and  the  least  mstructed.  The  first  the 
£araniiii€r  will  not  deny  us.  We  proceed  to  prove  that  we 
have  the  second. 

III.  There  must  be  such  a  witness  and  interpreter,  or,  in  other 
words,  some  infallible  means  of  determining  what  is  the  word 
of  God,  because  God  has  made  belief  of  his  word  the  condition 
•jfie  qua  non  of  salvation.  We  know  from  natural  theology, 
that  is,  from  what  we  can  clearly  see  of  God  by  natural  reason, 
that  he  is,  that  he  is  just,  and  that  he  would  not  be  just,  should 
be  make  faith  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  and  not 
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provide  the  conditiobs  iine  qua  nen  of  faith*  He  has  made 
faith  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  as  we  have  prov- 
ed, and  as  the  Examiner  must  admit,  unless  it  chooses  to  deny 
the  Christian  revelation  altogether.  But  the  infallible  witness 
and  interpreter  alleged  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  faith, 
as  we  have  shown  from  the  nature  of  faith  itself.  Therefore, 
God,  since  he  is  just  and  cannot  belie  himself,  has  i^ovided 
us  with  the  witness  and  interpreter  required,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thbg,  some  infallible  means  of  determining  what  is  the 
word  he  commands  us  to  believe. 

•  There  is,  then,  the  witness  and  interpreter  of  God's  word  in 
questicm.  Who  or  what  is  it  ?  To  this  question  four  answers 
may  be  returned  :  —  1.  Reason ;  2.  The  Bible  ;  3.  Private  il- 
lumination ;  4.  The  Apostolic  ministry,  or  Ecclesia  doeensj 
the  Church  teaching.  Other  answers  may  be  conceived,  but 
the  true  answer  is  manifestly  one  of  these  four. 

1.  Reason  may  be  taken  in  two  senses:  —  1.  The  cognitive  fac- 
ulty, vis  intelkcHva,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensibility,  or  vis 
sensitiva  ;  2.  The  discursive  faculty,  or  vis  ratiocinaHva.  In 
the  first  sense  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowing  intuitively,  and  is  the 
principle  of  what  we  term  knowledge^  in  distinction  firom  wimt 
IS  technically  termed  science*  In  this  sense,  reason,  in  order 
to  answer  our  purpose,  to  serve  as  the  witness  and  interpreter 
proved  to  be  necessary,  must  be  able  either  to  know  God  intu- 
itively, or  to  apprehend  intuitively  the  intrinsic  truth  of  his 
word.  Reason  must  see  God  face  to  face,  knaw  intuitively 
that  it  is  God  who  speaks ;  or  it  cannot  testify,  on  its  cwn 
knowledge,  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  alleged  is  God.  But 
reason  cannot  see  God  thus  face  to  face.  We  have  and  can 
have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  for  him  no  man  seeth  or 
can  see  and  live.  Therefore  reason  cannot  be  the  witness  on 
the  ground  of  its  intuitive  apprehension  of  God,  nor  can  it  be 
on  the  ground  of  its  intuitive  perception  or  apprehension  of  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  matter  revealed.  Our  natural  reason  or 
power  of  knowing  cannot  extend  beyond  the  boimds  of  nature. 
But  the  matter  revealed,  or  truths  to  be  believed,  are  super- 
natural, and  therefore  transcend  the  reach  of  natural  intellect. 
If  the  natural  intellect  could  attain  to  them,  they  would  be,  not 
supernatural,  but  natural.  Moreover,  if  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
the  revelation  could  be  apprehended,  intuitively  known,  it  would 
be,  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  knowledge;  for  faith  is,  to  believe 
what  is  not  seen,  —  argumen^iim  non  apparentium.  Heb.  xi. 
1 .     But  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  as  already  proved,  and  therefore 
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not  of  knowledge.  Therefore  reason  cannot  apprehend  the  in- 
trinsic truth  of  the  revelation,  and  from  the  intrinsic  truth  know 
it  to  have  been  divinely  revealed.  Therefore  reason,  as  the 
vi$  ifUellecHvay  cannot  be  the  witness. 

Reason,  in  the  second  sense,  is  discursive,  the  subjective 
principle  of  science  in  distinction  ijrom  intuitive  knowledge, — 
the  faculty  of  deducing  conclusions  from  given  premises.  If  the 
premises  are  true,  the  conclusions  are  valid.  But  reason  can* 
not  furnish  its  own  premises.  They  must  be  given  it ;  hence, 
are  called  data.  These  data  must  be  furnished  either  by  knowl- 
edge, that  is  intuition,  or  by  faith.  But  in  the  case  before  us 
they  can  be  furnished  by  neither  ;  —  not  by  knowledge,  as  we 
have  just  proved  ;  and  not  by  faith,  because  faith  is  the  matter 
in  question. 

Proof  by  reason,  in  the  sense  we  now  use  the  term,  is  called 
demonstration.  The  position  assumed,  when  it  is  alleged  that 
the  discursive  reason  is  the  witness  of  the.  fact  of  revelation,  is, 
that  reason  can  find  in  the  internal  character  of  the  revelation 
itself,  or  what  purports  to  be  a  revelation,  the  data  from  which 
it  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  actually  the  word  of  God.  But 
this  is  possible  only  on  condition  that  reason.,  independendy  of 
all  revelation,  be  in  possession  of  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
God  as  to  be  able  to  say  a  priori  what  a  revelation  from  God 
will  be'  and  must  necessarily  be.  But  this  is  inadmissible ; 
1.  Because  it  would  imply  that  the  revelation  is  intrinsically 
evident  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore  that  it  is  an  object  of 
science  and  not  of  faith  ;  and  3.  Because  the  revelation  is  of 
God  as  supernatural,  and  reason  has  no  intimation,  even,  of  God 
as  the  supernatural,  save  through  the  medium  of  supernatural  rev- 
elation itself.  The  knowledge  which  reason  has  of  God  prior 
to  the  revelation  is  simply  what  is  contained  in  natural  theol- 
ogy, which  is  knowledge  of  God  only  as  author,  sustainer,  and 
sovereign  of  nature.  From  this  it  is,  indeed,  possible  to  obtain 
data  from  which  we  may  conclude,  within  certain  limits,  what 
a  supernatural  revelation  cannot  be,  but  not  what  it  must  be. 
God,  whether  as  author  of  nature,  or  as  author  and  dispenser  of 
grace,  that  is,  as  natural  or  as  supernatural,  is  one  and  the 
same  being,  and  therefore  cannot  in  the  one  be  in  contradiction 
to  what  he  is  in  the  other.  If,  in  what  purports  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  him,  we  find  that  which  contradicts  what  is  clearly 
seen  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  things  that 
are  made,  we  have  the  right  to  pronounce  it,  a  priori^  not  his 
revelation.     But  beyond  this  reason  cannot  go  ;  for  it  is  not 
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kwfiil  to  conclude  from  nature  ta  grace,  from  the  natural  to  the 
supernatural,  from  data  furnished  by  natural  science  to  super- 
natural revelation.  Reason,  then,  has  no  data  frt>m  which  it 
can  conclude  to  the  frict  of  ^e  revelation.  Therefore  it  can- 
not he  the  witness  demanded. 

Moreover,  if  reason  knew  enough  of  God,  independently  of 
the  supernatural  revelation,  to  be  able,  from  the  intrinsic  char- 
acter of  the  revelation,  to  pronounce  on  its  genuineness,  not 
only  negatively  but  affirmatively,  it  would  know  all  of  God  tbe 
revelation  itself  could  teach.  The  revelation  would  then  be 
superfluous,  —  in  fact,  no  revelation  at  all ;  and  the  question  of 
its  genuineness  would  be  an  idle  question,  not  worth  consider- 
ing. To  assume  the  competency  of  reason,  as  the  witness, 
would  then  be  to  deny  the  necessity  of  the  revelation  and  its 
value,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  what  all  our  Rationalists  do, 
and  apparently  wish  to  do. 

But,  in  denying  the  competency  of  reason  as  the  witness  to 
the  fact  of  the  revelation,  we  do  not  deny  the  office  of  reason 
in  determining  whether  a  revelation  has  been  made,  nor  that 
the  fact  of  revelation  is,  can,  and  should  be,  made  evident  to 
natural  reason.  We  merely  deny  that  it  is  intrinsically  evi- 
dent. It  is  not  intrinsically  evident,  but  e^trinsically  evident ; 
not  internally  demonstrable,  but  externally  provable.  It  can 
be  proved  not  by  reason,  but  to  reason  by  testimony  ;  and  of 
the  credibili^  of  the  testimony,  reason  may,  can,  and  should 

*hree  things  must  always  be  kept  distinct  on  the  question  of 
supernatural  revelation  :  —  1.  The  ground  of  faith  in  the  troths 
revealed  ;  2.  The  authority  on  which  we  take  the  fact  of  reve- 
ktion ;  3.  The  credibility  of  this  autliority.  The  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  veracity  of  God,  and  is  svfficient,  because 
God  is  prima  veriUu  in  essendo^  in  cogneseendoj  ^  in  di- 
eendo, — the  idtimate  troth  in  behag,  in  knowing,  and  in  speak- 
ing,  and  therefore  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  The 
second  we  are  seeking,  and  it  is  not  a  witness  to  the  troth  of 
the  matter  revealed,  but  to  the  fact  that  God  reveals  it,  and 
can  be  competent  only  on  condition  of  being  itself  supernatural 
or  supematurally  enlightened.  The  third  is  the  crediUlity  of 
the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  most  be  evidenced  to 
natural  reason  ;  or  there  will  be  an  impassable  gulf  between  rea* 
son  and  faith,  and  we  can  have  no  reason  for  our.  faith,  and 
therefore  no  faith« 

The  fact  of  revelation,  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  place, 
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may  be  eyidenced  to  natural  reason  through  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  and  therefore,  that  faith  is  possible*  But  because 
reason  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  witness^ 
wetmust  not  conclude  that  it  is  itself  a  competeat  witness  to  the 
fact  of  revelation.  This  conceded,  the  second  answer  is  in* 
admissible,  for  the  fact  of  revelation  b  neither  intuitively  cer- 
tain nor  internally  demonstrable. 

2.  The  answer  just  dismissed  is  that  of  the  Rationalists,  and 
is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  substantially  the  pqe  which  we  ourselves 
gave  in  all  we  preached  and  wrote  on  the  subject  while  asso» 
ciated  with  the  Unitarians.  This  second  answer  is  the  Frotes*^ 
tant  answer)  and  the  on^,  if  we  understand  him,  adopted  by  the 
writer  in  the  ChriHian  Examiner.  This  assumes  that  the 
Bible  is  the  witness  ;  that  is,  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  pri- 
vate reason  of  the  believer,  availing  himself  of  such  aids,  phi* 
lological,  critical,  historical,  &c.,  as  may  be  within  his  reach. 
But  this  answer  cannot  be  accepted,  because,  without  an  infal- 
lible authority  independent  of  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible,  1.  To 
settle  the  canon ;  3.  To  establish  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  3.  To  determine  their  genuine  sense. 

The  Bible  can  be  adduced  as  the  witness  only  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation  actually  made ; 
because,  according  to  its  own  confession,  as  we  may  find  on 
examining  it,  it  was  not  the  original  medium  of  the  revelation 
itself.     The  revelation,  according  to  the  Bible  itself,  in  great 

Eart  at  least,  was  in  the  first  instance  made  orally,  and  orally  pub- 
shed  before  it  was  committed  to  writing.  This  is  especiaUy  true 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  in  so  far  as  distinguished  from  the 
Jewish.  It  was  communicated  orally  to  the  Apostles  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  them  orally  to  the  public ;  and  converts  were 
made,  and  congregations  of  believers  gathered,  before  one  word 
of  it  was  written.  The  writing  was  subsequent  to  the  teaching 
and  believing,  and  evidently,  therefore,  the  primitive  believers 
believed  without  having  any  authority  for  believing,  or  had  an 
authority  for  believing  independent  ot  written  documents.  To 
them  what  we  term  the  Bible  was  not  the  witness.  It,  then,  was 
not  the  original  witness,  or,  as  we  have  said,  the  original  medium 
of  the  revelation.  Its  value,  then,  must  consist  entirely  in  the  fact> 
that  it  faithfully  records,  in  an  authentic  form,  what  was  actually 
revealed.  It  is,  then,  only  as  a  record  that  it  can  be  adduced 
as  evidence.  But  a  record  is  no  evidence  till  authenticated.  It 
cannot  authenticate  itself ;  for,  till  authenticated,  its  testimony 
is  inadmissible.    It  must  be  authenticated  by  some  competent 
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authority  independent  of  itself.  This  authentication  of  the 
Bible  as  a  record  of  the  revelation  made  is  what  we  call  settling 
the  canon. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that,  till  the  canon  is  settled,  we  have  no 
authentic  record,  no  Bible,  to  adduce.  We  may  have  a  num- 
ber of  books  bound  up  together,  to  which  the  printer  has  given 
the  title  of  The  Bible;  but  what  we  want  is  not  the  book  called 
the  Bible,  but  authentic  records  to  which  we  may  appeal  as 
evidence ;  and  if  the  book  we  call  the  Bible  contains  books 
which  are  not  authentic  records,  or  does  not  contain  all  that 
are,  we  cannot  appeal  to  it  as  evidence;  for  we  may,  in  the  one 
case,  take  for  revelation  what  is  not  revelation,  and,  in  the  oth- 
er, leave  out  what  is  revelation.  This  is  evident  of  itself.  We 
must,  then,  settle  the  canon.  But  where  is  the  authority  to 
settle  it  ? 

-  The  authority  must  be,  1.  Independent  of  the  Bible ;  2.  In- 
fallible. But  the  advocates  of  the  answer  we  are  considering 
admit  no  infallible  authority  but  that  of  the  Bible  itself.  There- 
fore they  have  no  authority  by  which  to  settle  the  canon,  or  to 
determine  what  is  Bible  or  what  is  not  Bible. 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  the  canon  is  all  those  books  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Church  as  canonical ;  because  the  advo- 
cates of  this  answer  deny  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
stoutly  contend  that  it  may  both  deceive  and  be  deceived.  It 
will  not  do  to  appeal  to  tradition  ;  for  what  vouches  for  the  in- 
errancy of  tradition  ?  And  what  right  have  Protestants  to  ap- 
peal to  tradition,  whose  authority  they  do  not  admit,  and  which 
they  contend  may  err  and  does  err  on  many  and  the  most  vital 
points  ?  Nor  will  it  do  to  adduce  the  Fathers  ;  for  they  only 
establish  what  in  their  time  was  the  tradition  or  belief  of  the 
Church,  by  no  means  the  intrinsic  truth  of  that  tradition  or 
belief.     Where,  then,  is  the  authority  for  settling  the  canon  ? 

There  is  no  authority,  on  Protestant  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Protestants  have  no  canon.  They  all  ex- 
clude from  the  canon  established  by  the  Church  several  books 
which  the  Church  holds  to  be  canonical.  As  to  the  remaining 
books,  they  dispute  whether  all  are  canonical  or  not.  Luther 
rejects  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which  he  denomi- 
nates ^'  an  episde  of  straw,"  and  also  doubts  the  canonicity  of 
several  others.  Mr.  Andrews  Norton,  a  learned  and  leading 
Unitarian,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Divinity  School^  Cam- 
bridge, rejects  pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude, 
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the  second  of  Peter,  and  the  Apocalyse,  in  the  New  Testament, 
casts  suspicion  on  the  canonic!^  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
strikes  out  the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  such 
portions  of  the  remaining  books  as  are  demanded  by  the  conven- 
iences of  his  critical  canons,  or  the  exigencies  of  his  dogmatic 
theology.  Not  a  few  of  our  Unitarians  restrict'the  canon  to  the 
four  Gospels.  Several  of  the  Germans  strike  from  these  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John  ;  while  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  and  the 
Kev.  Theodore  Parker,  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  Unitari- 
an church  in  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  regard  the  remain- 
ing Gospel  narratives  rather  as  a  collection  of  anecdotes  illus- 
trating the  notions  of  the  early  Christian  believers,  than  as  authen- 
tic histories  of  events  which  actually  transpired  ;  and  the  great 
body  of  Liberal  Christians,  who  are  the  Protestants  of  Protes- 
tants, agree  that  the  Bible  is  so  loosely  written,  is  so  filled  with 
metaphor  and  Oriental  hyperbole,  that  no  argument,  especially 
no  doctrine,  can  be  safely  built  on  single  words,  or  even  single 
sentences,  however  plain,  positive,  and  uncontradicted,  or  un- 
modified by  other  portions  of  Scripture,  their  meaning  may 
seem  to  be.  It  is  evident,  from  this  statement  of  facts,  that 
Protestants  have  no  canon  ;  that  each  private  man  is  at  liberty 
to  settle  the  canon  according  to  his  own  judgment  or  caprice  ; 
and  therefore  that  they  have  no  authentic  record  to  adduce  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  revelation.  They  must  agree  among 
themselves  what  is  Bible,  what  is  inspired  Scripture,  and  au- 
thenticate the  record,  before  they  can  legitimately  introduce  it 
as  an  infallible  witness. 

But  pass  over  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  canon  ;  suppose 
the  canon  to  be  settled  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Church, 
and  that,  by  an  inconsistency  which  in  the  present  case  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  settle  the  canon  is  con- 
ceded ;  still  there  remains  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  record,  however  authentic  it  may  be,  can  be 
evidence  only  for  what  is  contained  in  it.  If  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  whole  revelation,  it  is  not  evidence  for  the  whole.  If 
not  evidence  for  the  whole,  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for  it  is  the 
whole  revelation,  not  merely  a  part,  to  which  the  witness  is 
needed  to  testify. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  contain  the  whole  revelation  is  not 
to  be  presumed  prior  to  proof;  because  they  themselves  testify 
that  they  are  not,  at  least  only  in  part,  the  original  medium  of 
the  revelation.  If  the  revelation  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  by  writing,  and  by  writing  only,  then,  if  we  had  the  en- 
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tire  written  word,  we  should  have  the  right  to  coDclude  that  we 
had  the  whole  reveakd  word.  But  sbce  a  part  of  the  revela- 
tioD,  to  say  the  least,  was  communicated  orally,  taught  and  be- 
lieved before  the  writing  was  commeDced,  we  caonot  conclude 
from  the  possession  of  the  entire  written  word  to  the  possession 
of  the  entire  revealed  word,  unless  we  have  fuU  evidence  that  the 
whole  revealed  word  has  been  written.  The  fact  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Scriptures  is  not,  then,  to  be  presumed  from  the 
fact  of  their  canonicity.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  proved,  not  taken 
for  granted. 

But  this  fact  cannot  be  proved  by  tradition,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  or  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  ;  for  these  all, 
on  Protestant  principles,  are  fallible,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  and,  moreover,  they  all  testify  against  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  proved  by  reason  ;  because  reason  takes 
cognizance  not  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  but  simply  of  the  mo- 
tives of  credibility.  It  must  be  proved  by  an  authority  above 
reason,  and,  as  already  established,  by  an  authority  which  can- 
not err.  But  the  Bible  is  asserted  to  be  the  only  inerrable 
authority.  Therefore  it  must  be  proved  from  the  Bible  itself. 
But  the  Bible  proves  no  such  thing,  for  it  nowhere  professes  to 
contain  the  whole  revelation  which  has  been  made,  but  even 
indicates  to  the  contrary.  Therefore  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  proved.  But  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures must  mean  that  they  are  sufficient  to  teach  not  only  the 
whole  revelation  of  God,  but  the  fact  that  they  do  teach  the 
whole  ;  for  without  this  no  one  can  know  whether  he  has  the 
faith  God  commands  him  to  have,  or  not.  But  in  failing  to 
prove  their  sufficiency,  they  fail  to  prove  this  fact ;  therefore,  by 
failing  to  prove  their  sufficiency,  they  prove  their  own  insuf- 
ficiency. 

It  may  be  replied,  that,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  contain 
a  full  record  of  all  that  was  revealed,  they  nevertheless  contain 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  be  saved.  We 
considered  this  in  our  former  number,  in  our  review  of  the  Lee^ 
tures  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  on  the  British  Reformation.  We 
reply  now,  1.  That  the  command  of  God  to  us  is  not  to  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  or  the  written  word,  but  the  revelation  which 
he  has  made ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  presume  that  we  have 
the  faith  required,  from  the  fact  that  we  believe  the  whole  writ- 
ten word,  unless  we  have  first  established  the  fact  that  the  writ- 
ten word  is  commensurate  with  the  revealed  word.  2.  God, 
we  know  by  natural  reason,  cannot  reveal  what  he  does  not  re- 
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quire  to  be  believed  ;  for  the  truth  revealed  while  unbelieved, 
so  far  as  unbelieved^  is  as  if  unrevealed,  and  therefore  its 
revelation  has  no  sufficient  reason.  But  God  cannot  act  with-* 
out  a  sufficient  reason.  No  sufficient  reason  for  the  revelation  of 
truth,  but  that  it  should  be  believed,  can  be  conceived,  or  pos- 
sibly exists  Therefore  God  reveals  it  that  it  should  be  beUev- 
ed.  Then  he  requires  it  to  be  believed.  No  one  can  fail  to  do 
what  God  requires,  without  sin.  If  we  cannot  fail  to  believe 
what  God  has  revealed,  without  sin,  we  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out believing  it.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  be-* 
lieve  all  that  God  has  revealed.     Again  : 

God  cannot  make  a  revelation  and  require  us  to  believe  it, 
without  making  it  so  evident  that  we  can  have  no  intellectual 
reason  for  not  believing  it.  Unbelief,  then,  must  be  the  result 
of  some  perversity  of  the  will,  some  moral  repugnance,  which 
withholds  us  from  the  consideration  of  the  truth  revealed,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  fact  of  its  revelation.  But  this  perversity 
of  will,  this  moral  repugnance,  is  a  sin,  and  as  much  so  in  the 
case  of  one  truth  revealed  as  in  the  case  of  another.  There- 
fore we  cannot  refrain  from  believing  what  God  has  revealed, 
without  sin.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  believe  all  that  God 
has  revealed,  in  order  to  be  saved.  Therefore  the  Scriptures 
do  not  contain  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  for  salvation, 
unless  they  contain  all  that  God  has  revealed. 

3.  But  waiving  these  considerations,  it  is  either  a  fact  that 
the  Scriptures  do  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  proved,  and 
proved  by  a  competent  authority.  The  only  competent  author- 
ity, on  Protestant  principles,  is  the  Bible  itself.  If  the  Bibhe 
asserts  that  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  in 
order  to  be  saved,  then  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  does.  If 
it  assert  no  such  thing,  then  the  proposition  is  false.  But  the 
Bible  nowhere  asserts  that  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  in  order  to  be  saved.  Therefore,  the  Bible  does 
not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed ;  for  this  fact 
itself,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  faith  it  does  contain,  is  itself 
essential  to  that  sufficiency. 

But  even  admitting  the  Scriptures  may  contain  the  whole 
revelation,  it  is  not  possible  by  private  reason  alone  to  be  infal- 
libly certain  of  their  genuine  sense.  To  believe  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  the  whole  word  of  God  is  not  to  believe  that 
word  itself.  It  is  merely  believing  them  to  be  authoritative, 
which  is  indeed  something,  and,  in  this  age  of  infidelity,  ration- 
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alism,  and  transcendentalism)  no  doubt  a  great  deal ;  but  is  not 
the  faith  required.  The  command  is  not  to  believe  that  the 
BiblQ  is  an  authentic  record  of  the  revelation,  but  to  believe  the 
truths  revealed,  —  not  the  Bible,  but  what  the  Bible,  righdy 
interpreted,  teaches.  The  truths  revealed  are  the  object,  or^ 
as  the  theologians  say,  objectum  nuUeriale  of  faith  ;  and  these 
evidently  are  not  believed,  unless  the  Bible  be  believed  in  its 
genuine  sense,  even  assuming  the  Bible  to  contain  them  all. 

We  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  on  which  there  are 
frequent  and  dangerous  mistakes.  The  matter  of  faith  is  these 
revealed  truths,  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  universal  and 
eternal,  and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  our  no- 
tions or  apprehensions  of  them,  which  are  dependent  on  our 
mental  states  or  conditions,  and  change  and  fluctuate  as  we 
ourselves  change  or  fluctuate.  These  notions  are  not  the 
matter  of  faith,  and  to  hold  fast  these  is  quite  another  thing 
from  holding  fast  the  truths  themselves.  If  these  notions,  which 
are  our  interpretations  or  constructions  of  the  truth,  were  the 
faith  required,  the  faith  would  be  one  thing  with  one  man,  an- 
other thing  with  another,  and  one  thing  with  the  same  man 
yesterday,  another  to-day,  and  perhaps  still  another  to-morrow. 
The  true  faith  is  an  undoubting  belief  of  the  truth,  not  what 
a  man  honestly  thinks  to  be  the  truth,  but  what  really  b 
truth ;  or  otherwise  men  could  be  saved  under  any  form  of 
faith,  and  under  one  form  of  faith  as  well  as  another,  so  far  as 
faith  is  requisite  to  salvation,  for  there  is  probably  no  form  of 
error  which  has  not  its  honest  adherents.  Sincerity  in  the  be- 
lief of  error  cannot  be  the  substitute  for  Christian  faith  ;  for  we 
have  found  that  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of 
salvation  is  belief  of  truth  and  not  falsehood,  and  of  that  very 
truth  which  Jesus  Christ  revealed.  But  this  truth  we  do  not 
believe,  unless  it  lie  in  our  interpretation  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  it  do  not  so  lie,  then  we  misinterpret 
it,  and  the  misinterpretation  of  truth  is  not  truth,  and  to  believe 
this  misinterpretation  is  to  believe  not  the  truth,  but  something 
else.  If,  then,  we  do  not  believe  the  revelation  made  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  its  genuine  sense,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Al- 
mighty God,  we  do  not  believe  the  revelation  at  all. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we  seize,  without  any  mis* 
take,  this  genuine  sense,  but  that  we  be  infallibly  certain  that 
we  have  seized  it,  and. not  another  sense.  Even  admitting  that 
with  nothing  but  private  reason  we  could  hit  upon  the  genuine 
sense  of  Scripture,  it  would  avail  us  nothing,  unless  we  bad 
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this  infallible  certainty ;  because  without  this  infallible  certainty 
we  could  not  have  faith.  Will  any  man  pretend  that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  private  reason  alone  to  be  infallibly  certain  that  we  have 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  feel 
certain  ;  but  this  feeling  certain  is  not  faith.  Faith  is  a  firm,  un- 
wavering, and  unwaverable  conviction  of  the  understanding,  as 
well  as  a  cheerful  assent  of  the  will,  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  full  and  infallible  evidence.  The  mere  feeling  is  worth 
nothing.  Every  enthusiast,  every  fanatic,  has  the  feeling  ;  but 
he  who  has  nothing  else  is  a  mere  reed  shaken  with  the  wmd,  or 
a  wild  beast  let  loose  in  society,  as  unacceptable  to  God  as  un- 
profitable to  himself  or  dangerous  to  his  associates.  It  is  not 
this  Almighty  God  demands  of  us,  and  it  is  not  for  the  want  of 
this  that  he  places  us  under  condemnation  and  suffers  his  wrath 
to  abide  upon  us.  No  ;  we  must  have  certainty,  an  intellect- 
ual certainty,  certainty  which  the  mind  can  grasp,  and  its 
hold  of  which  all  the  craftiness  of  subtle  sophists,  all  the  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  all  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and  all 
the  assaults  of  hell,  cannot  induce  it  for  one  moment  to  relax. 
We  must  have  a  faith  which  can  be  proof  against  all  trials, 
come  they  from  what  quarter  they  may ;  for  our  life  is  a  war- 
fare, an  incessant  warfare,  and  there  come  to  all  of  us  moments 
when  nothing  but  a  firm,  fixed,  and  unalterable  faith  can  sustain 
us, —  moments  when  feeling,  when  the  dearest  affections  of  the 
heart,  when  all  that  can  powerfully  affect  us  as  creatures  of 
time  and  sense,  conspire  against  us,  and  we  must  stand  up  against 
them  and  even  against  ourselves.  O,  in  these  terrible  moments, 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Christian  charity,  mock  us  not  with  a 
faith  that  melts  away  into  mere  feeling,  and  vanishes  in  mere 
caprice  ! 

Now,  it  needs  no  words  to  prove  that  a  faith  which  is  not 
grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived,  will  not  answer  our  wants,  will  not  be  proof  against 
the  many  ^^ fiery  trials"  to  which  it  must  needs  m  this  world 
be  subjected.  But  we  have  no  such  faith  merely  because  we 
have  the  Bible  in  our  possession,  nor  because  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  word  of  God,  nor  because  we  read  and  study  it  and 
believe  that  we  believe  it.  We  have  such  a  faith  only  on  con- 
dition of  knowing  infallibly  that  what  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  God's  meaning  ;  for  the  faith  is  belief  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  not  as  it  may  be  in  us.  We  ask  again, 
Can  private  reason  give  us  this  certainty  ? 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  which  the  Protestant  must 
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answer,  before  he  can  have  any  solid  reason  for  his  faith. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  upon  us  to  prove  the  negative  ;  for,  even 
if  we  could  not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  from  the  Bible  and 
private  reason  to  become  infallibly  certain  of  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  word  of  God,  it  would  not  foOow  that  we  can  from  them 
obtain  the  infallible  certainty  without  which  there  is  no  faith,  and, 
if  no  faith,  no  salvation.     He  who  affirms  the  proposition  must 

Erove  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  logical  .conditions  of 
is  opponent's  argument,  for  that  is  an  afiair  of  small  moment; 
but  for  himself,  (or  his  own  mind,  to  have  in  himself  and  for 
himself  a  well  grounded  faith.  Now,  how  will  he  prove  this 
proposition,  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone  be 
can  ascertain  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word  of  God,  and  know 
infallibly  that  he  has  that  sense  ? 

Will  he  prove  this  proposition  from  the  Bible  ?  He  is  bound 
by  his  own  principles  to  do  this ;  for  this  is  his  rule  of  faith, 
and  his  rule  of  faith  should  rest  on  Divine  authority.  But  he 
admits  no  Divine  authority  but  the  Bible.  Then  he  must  prove 
it  from  the  Bible,  or  admit  that  he  has  no  sufficient  authority  for 
it.  Can  he  prove  it  from  the  Bible  ?  Not  in  express  terms,  for 
the  Bible  in  express  terms  does  not  assert  it,  as  is  well  known. 
It  can  be  proved  from  the  Bible  only  by  means  of  certain  pas- 
sages which  are  assumed  to  imply  it.  But  whether  these  do 
imply  it  or  not  depends  on  the  interpretation  we  give  them. 
It  can  be  proved  from  Scripture,  then,  only  by  a  resort  to  inter- 
pretation. But  the  interpretation  demands  the  application,  the 
use  of  the  rule,  as  the  condition  of  establishing  it.  But  how 
determine  that  the  interpretation  which  authorizes  the  rule  is  not 
itself  a  misinterpretation,  especially  since  it  is  an  interpretation 
which  is  disputed  ?  Can  the  rule  be  proved  from  reason  ?  Not 
from  reason,  as  the  faculty  of  intuition  ;  because  the  fact,  that 
from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone  we  can  infaUibly  de- 
termine what  it  is  that  God  has  actually  revealed,  is  evidently 
not  intuitively  certain.  From  reason,  as  the  vU  ratiodnoHva  9 
From  what  data  shall  we  conclude  to  it  f  It  may  be  said,  that 
God  is  just,  that  he  has  made  a  revelation,  commanded  us  to 
believe  it,  and  made  our  belief  of  it  the  condition  sine  qua  non 
of  salvation  ;  but  that  he  would  not  be  iust  in  so  doing,  if  this 
revelation  were  not  infallibly  ascertainable  in  its  genuine  sense 
by  the  prudent  exercise  of  natural  reason.  Ascertainable  by 
natural  reason  in  one  method  or  another j  we  grant ;  but  by  pri- 
vate reason  and  the  Bible  alone,  we  deny  the  consequence :  for 
God  may  have  made  the  revelation  ascertainable  only  by  a  di- 
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Yine]y  commissioned  and  supernaturaUy  guided  and  protected 
body  of  teachers,  and  the  office  of  natural  reason  to  be  to 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  this  body  of  teachers.  From  the 
fact  that  the  revelation  is  addressed  to  reasonable  beings,  and 
b  to  be  believed  by  such,  and  therefore  must  be  made  mtelligi- 
ble,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  intelligible 
from  the  Scriptures  and  private  reason  alone.  For  this  would 
imply  that  the  Scriptures  were  intended  to  be  the  medium  and 
the  only  medium  through  which  God  makes  his  revelation  to 
men  ;  the  very  question  in  dispute. 

Can  it  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  experience  ?  We 
have  before  us  the  history  of  Protestant  sects  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  A  three  hundred  years'  experience  ought  to 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  their  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  God's  word,  if  it  be  thus  ascertainable.  Yet  Protes- 
tants during  this  long  period  have  done  little  else  than  vary  their 
interpretations,  dispute,  wrangle,  divide,  subdivide,  and  sub- 
subdivide,  on  the  question  of  what  it  is  God  has  revealed. 
They  are  now  split  up  into  some  five  or  six  hundred  sects. 
There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  in  which  they  all  agree ;  not  a 
single  doctrine  has  been  asserted  by  one  that  bas  not  been  denied 
by  another.  The  writer  in  the  Examiner  is  a  conscientious 
and  devout  Unitarian,  and  yet  how  large  a  portion  of  his  Prot- 
estant brethren  will  not  deem  it  an  excess  of  courtesy  on  our 
part  to  treat  him  and  his  associates  as  Christian  believers  ? 
The  Gospel  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Channing  has  very  little 
affinity  with  the  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Beecber.  Now,  truth 
is  one,  and  can  admit  of  but  one  true  mterpretation*  Of  these 
many  hundred  Protestant  interpretations,  only  one  at  most  can 
be  the  true  interpretation  ;  all  the  rest  are  false  interpretations, 
and  their  adherents  are  no  Christian  believers.  Can  any  Protes- 
tant say  with  infallible  certainty  that  his  interpretation  is  the 
true  one  ?  If  not,  how  can  he  elicit  an  act  of  faith  ?  If  he 
cannot  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  how  can  he  be  a  Christian  ? 

The  writer  in  the  Examiner  makes  very  light  of  these  different 
interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  and  thinks  difference  of  in- 
terpretation can  do  no  great  harm,  because,  in  his  judgment,  over 
it  all  ^'  there  may  prevail  a  harmony  of  sentiment  and  a  harmo- 
ny of  life."  But  he  mistakes  the  end  of  unity  of  faith.  Unity 
of  faith  is  essential  because  truth  is  one,  and  there  can  be  but 
one  true  faith,  and  without  this  true  faith  salvation  is  not  possi- 
ble, as  before  proved.  Sine  fide  imposeibik  eet  placere  Deo  ; 
and  this  must  needs  be  the  true  faith,  not  a  false  faith,  which 
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m  fact  is  no  faith  at  all.  Our  Unitarian  friend  seems  to  imag* 
ine  that  what  we  are  required  to  believe  is,  not  the  truth,  but 
what  we  think  to  be  the  truth  ;  that  is,  we  are  required  to 
believe  the  truth  not  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  merely  as  it  is  in 
ourselves !  Does  he  find  any  proof  of  this  convenient  doc- 
trine in  the  Scriptures  ?  Can  he  adduce  a  ^^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  "  for  it  ?  if  not,  according  to  his  own  principles,  it  rests 
only  on  human  authority,  on  which  he  does  not  allow  us  to 
believe ;  for  he  makes  it  the  duty  of  tlie  believer  to  stand 
up  firm  against  all  human  dictation  in  matters  of  belief.  In  this 
he  is  right,  and  we  must  have  higher  authority  than  even  his, 
before  we  can  consent  to  regard  any  man's  constructions  of  the 
truth,  unless  we  have  infaUible  autnority  for  believing  them  the 
true  constructions,  as  the  truth  Almighty  God  commands  us 
to  believe,  and  for  not  believing  which  we  must  lie  under  hb 
wrath  and  condemnation. 

•No  argument  can  be  drawn,  it  is  evident,  from  experience, 
to  prove  that  from  the  Bible  and  private  reason  alone  we  can 
determine  with  infallible  certainty  what  is  the  revelation  of  God. 
So  far  as  experience  throws  any  light  on  the  subject,  it  warrants 
the  opposite  conclusion,  and  makes  it  pretty  nearly  certain  that 
without  something  else  faith  is  out  of  the  question.  Protestants, 
in  fact,  have  no  (aith  ;  nay,  so  far  from  having  any  faith,  nearly 
all  of  them  deny  its  possibility,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  any 
thing  more  than  a  strong  inward  persuasion.  They  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  authority  from  the  Bible,  from  reason,  or  from 
experience,  for  their  rule  of  faith  ;  and  they  cannot  be  such 
poor  logicians  as  to  infer  that  they  can  have  faith  by  virtue  of  a 
rule  which  is  not  authorized.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  them  ;  for,  ever  must  ring  in  their  ears  rine  fidt  impo99%'- 
biU  est  plaeere  Deo^ —  qui  nan  crediderit  eondemnaUtur,  We 
must,  then,  either  give  up  the  possibility  of  faith,  or  seek  some 
other  than  the  Protestant  answer  to  the  question.  Who  or  what 
is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation  ? 

3.  The  insufficiency  of  this  answer  has  been  felt  even  by 
Protestants  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  proposed  a 
third  answer,  which  we  may  denominate  Private  Illumination, 
because  it  is  a  revelation  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  him 
who  receives  it,  and  not  a  revelation  to  be  communicated  by 
him  for  the  faith  or  confirmation  of  the  iaith  of  others.  It  is 
contended  for  under  various  forms,  but  the  more  common  form, 
and  the  one  which  principally  concerns  us  in  this  discussion,  is 
the  Calvinistic,  or  what  is  usually  denominated  Christian  Expe^ 
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rumet.  This  ooncedes  the  defecliyeness  of  the  logical  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  pretends  that  it  is  supplied  by  a 
certain  interior  iUiimination  from  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  fact  of 
regeneration,  whereby  the  believer  is  enabled  to  know  by  his  own 
experience  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  believes  or  is  required 
to  believe.  The  famous  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  great  advo- 
cate for  this,  and  sets  it  forth  with  considerable  ability  in  his 
TVeatUe  on  the  Affeetion$,  and  especially  in  a  sermon  on  The 
Reality  of  the  Spiritual  Idght^  preached  at  Northampton  in 
1734.  It  is  insisted  on,  we  believe,  by  all  our  Protestant 
sects  that  claim  to  he^  Evantgelieal.  Indeed,  this,  in  their  esti«« 
mation,  constitutes  the  chief  mark  by  which  Evangelicals  are 
distinguished  from  Non-evangelicals. 

That  there  is  a  Christian  sense,  so  to  speak, — internal  tradi- 
tion as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  external,  —  which 
belongs  to  Christians,  and  which  makes  them  altogether  better 
judges  of.  what  is  Christian  truth  than  are  those  who  are  out  of 
the  pale  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  regenerate,  the  elect, 
those  who  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  Church,  have  a  clearer  per- 
ception, a  more  vivid  appreciation,  of  the  truth,  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  worth  of  Christian  faith  than  have  the  unregenerate, 
we  of  course  very  distinctly  and  cheerfully  admit.  We  also  ad- 
mit, and  contend,  that  ^Maitb  is  the  gift  of  God,"  not  merely 
because  it  is  belief  in  truth  which  God  has  graciously  re- 
vealed, as  our  Unitarian  friends  apparently  maintain,  but  because 
no  man  can  believe,  even  now  that  the  truth  is  revealed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  divine  grace,  that  is  to  say,  without  grace  super- 
naturally  bestowed.  Faith  is  a  virtue  which  has  merit ;  but  no 
virtue  possible  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  has  merit,  — that 
is,  merit  in  relation  to  the  reward  of  eternal  life.  The  grace 
of  faith  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  eliciting  of  the  act  of  faith. 
So  far  we  recognize  our  Calvinistic  brethren  as  orthodox. 

But  wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  this  grace,  and  for  what  is 
it  needed  f  JVbt  to  eupply  the  defect  of  evidence,  but  to  incline 
the  will.  Unbelief  is  a  sin,  and  a  sin  of  no  small  magnitude  ; 
but  tliis  sin  is  not  in  the  intellect,  for  sin  is  predicable  only  of 
the  will.  Yet,  if  the  evidence  of  a  given  doctrine  were  insuf- 
ficient to  convince  the  intellect,  there  could  be  no  sin  in  the 
will's  refusing  to  believe  it.  No  man  is  to  blame  for  not  be- 
lieving what  is  not  infallibly  evidenced  to  his  understanding. 
The  sin  is  in  refusing  to  believe  what  is  so  evidenced  ;  for  such 
refusal  can  result  only  from  some  moral  repugnance  to  the  truth, 
or  perversity  of  the  will,  which  withholds  the  man  from  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  truth  and  consideration  of  its  evidence.  God 
has  made  a  revelation,  and  given  infallible  evidence  that  he  has 
made  it,  and  men  refuse  to  believe  it  because  they  have  a  mor- 
al repugnance  to  it.  Herein  is  the  sin  of  unbelief.  The  grace 
of  faith  is  needed  not  to  strengthen  the  evidence,  nor  even  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  its  completeness,  but  to  overcome 
this  repugnance,  and  to  incline  the  will  to  believe.  Here,  in 
the  region  of  the  will,  divine  grace  is  indispensable  to  eliciting 
the  act  of  faith. 

But  the  view  which  makes  the  grace  of  faith  necessary  to 
supply  the  defect  of  logical  evidence  cannot  be  admitted.  If 
the  grace  bestowed  in  the  fact  of  regeneration  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  defect  of  evidence,  it  follows,  that,  prior  to  regener- 
ation, there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  believing.  But  where 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  believing,  the  refusal  to  be- 
lieve is  not  a  sin.  Therefore,  prior  to  regeneration,  unbelief  is 
not  a  sin.  The  obligation  to  believe  does  not  begin  till  the  ev- 
idence be  complete.  The  unregenerate,  then,  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  believe,  and  do  not  in  any  manner  sin  by  not  believ- 
ing. This  is  evidently  not  the  Christian  doctrine,  for  God 
commands  all  men  to  repent  and  believe  in  his  Son. 

But  the  fact  of  regeneration,  according  to  our  Calvinistic 
brethren,  consists  preeminently  in  the  communication  of  the 
grace  of  faith  and  they  would  at  once  deny  the  reality  of  the 
conversion,  if  there  were  not  both  habitual  and  active  faith. 
There  is,  according  to  them,  no  amissibility  of  grace.  From 
which  it  follows,  that,  after  regeneration,  unbelief  is  impossible. 
Before  regeneration  it  is  possible,  but  not  a  sin.  Therefore 
unbelief  is  never  a  sin,  —  a  most  consoling  conclusion  to  all 
infidels  and  misbelievers.  Yet  the  New  Testament  makes  want 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  or,  what  is  the  same  thmg,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Son,  a  ground  of  condemnation. 

In  another  form,  the  doctrine  of  private  illumination  is  made 
to  mean  not  merely  the  confirmation  jof  the  believer's  faith  in  a 
revelation  previously  made  and  propounded  for  his  belief,  but 
the  medium  of  the  revelation  itself.  It  regards  all  external 
revelation,  all  that  may  be  called  historical  Christianity,  as  un- 
necessary, and  teaches  that  each  man  has,  by  grace,  the  infalli- 
ble witness  in  himself,  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  promised  by 
Christ  to  his  Apostles  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  is  in  every 
man,  and  has  been  in  every  man  born  into  the  world,  from  Ad- 
am to  the  present  moment,  and  is  in  each  man  an  infallible 
teacher,  revealing  and  confirming  to  each  man  all  the  truth 
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wbicb  concenis  his  spiritual  state,  relations,  and  destiny.     We 
say)  by  grace  ;  for  we  do  not  here  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
modem  Transcendentalists,  which,  though  often  confounded 
with  the  view  we  have  given,  the  Quaker  view,  is  yet  quite  distin- 
guishable from  it.     The  Transcendental  doctrine  excludes  all 
grace,  all  that  is  supernatural,  and  assumes,  that  man,  by  virtue 
of  his  natural  union  with  the  Divinity,  is  able  to  apprehend 
intuitively  all  the  spiritual  truths  that  concern  him.     This,  with 
a  Transcendental  lelicity  of  expression,  has  been  denominated 
^^Natural-supematuralism."     But  this  is  only  another  way  of 
stating  the  doctrine  refuted  under  the  head  of  the  sufficiency 
of  reason  as  the  vis  intelhcHva.,  or  principle  of  intuitive  knowl- 
edge.    '^  Natural-supernatural "  is  a  barbarism,  and  involves  a 
direct  contradiction.    Either  the  truths  attained  are  attained  by 
the  natural  exercise  of  our  natural  powers,  or  they  are  not.     If 
not,  the  Transcendental  doctrine  is  false,  for  then  the  knowledge 
of  them  would  be  supernatural.     If  they  are,  then  they  are 
not  supernatural  at  all.     Transcendentalism,  m  point  of  fact, 
admits  no  supernatural  order.     Its  adherents,  following  the  sub- 
limated nonsense  of  that  profound  opium-eater  and  literary  pla- 
giarist, Coleridge,  define  supernatural  to  be  aupersensuaus ;  and 
because  by  science  we  evidently  can  attain  to  what  is  not  sen- 
suous, they  sagely  mfer  that  we  are  able  to  know  naturally  the 
supernatural !     Just  as   if  what  is  naturaUy  attained  could 
be  supernatural,  either  as  the  object  known,  or  as  the  medium 
by  which  it  is  known  !     Just  as  if  nature  could  not  include  the 
supersensuous  as  well  as  the  sensuous,  as  if  the  soul  were  not 
as  natural  as  the  body,  an  angel  as  man  !     But  this  ^'  natural- 
supematuralism  "  which  makes  the  fortune  of  Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, Parker,  and  we  know  not  of  how  many  German  dreamers, 
is  nothing  but  a  Transcendental  way  of  drying  all  supernatural 
revelation,  and  its  refutation  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
discussion.     It  is  intended  to  account  for  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  without  the  admis- 
sion of  the  supernatural  or  gracious  intervention  of  Almighty 
God,  and  will  receive  some  attention  when  we  come  to  defend 
Christianity  i^ainst  unbelievers.     We  have  no  concern  with  it 
now,  for  at  present  we  are  defending  the  Church  against  heret- 
ics, not  infidels. 

The  Quaker  view  is  theoretically,  though  perhaps  not  practi- 
cally, distinct  from  this  Transcendental  natural-supernaturalism. 
It  does  not  assume  that  the  supernatural  is  naturally  cognos- 
cible,  nor  that  the  supernatural  is  merely  the  supersensuous. 
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It  admits  th^  supernatural  order,  aod  coatends  that  the  wito6S8 
in  every  man  is  distinct  from  human  nature  and  human  reasoD) 
and  is  m  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  supernatural.  Now  this 
witness,  called  ^^  the  light  within,"  either  enables  us  to  see  intu- 
itively the  truth,  or  it  merely  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  revelation. 
If  the  first,  it  is  too  much ;  for  it  would  imply  that  the  truth  is 
matter  of  knowledge  and  not  of  faith,  contrary  to  what  we 
have  proved.  Moreover,  it  would  imply  that  man  is  hlest  with 
the  beatific  vision  in  this  life,  and  sees  and  knows  God 
intuitively,  which  is  not  true  ;  for  no  man  seeth  God,  or  can 
see  him  and  live.  If  the  second,  then,  to  the  fact  of  what 
revelation  does  it  witness  ?  To  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made  tis  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  it  witness  to 
this  by  an  inward  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  reveal* 
ed  ?  or  by  simply  deposing  to  the  fact  that  God  revealed  it  ? 
Not  the  first,  because  that  would  make  the  truth  revealed  a  mat- 
ter of  science.  Then  the  second.  But  of  this  we  demand 
!>roof.  Do  you  say,  that  the  spirit  bearetb  witness  to  the 
act  ?  This  may  perhaps  do  for  you,  but  what  is  it  to  me  ? 
How  will  you  prove  to  me  that  it  does  so  witness,  and  that  the 
spurit  witnessing  m  you  is  veritably  and  infallibly  the  spirit  of 
God  ?  Do  you  allege,  the  spirit  is  in  every  man  testifying  to 
the  same  fact,  and  proving  itself  to  each  man  to  be  really  and 
truly  the  infallible  spirit  of  God  ?  I  deny  it,  and  millions  deny 
it  with  me.  What  have  you  to  oppose  to  our  denial  ?  Do  you 
admit  our  denial  ?  Then  you  abandon  your  doctrine.  Do  you 
say  our  denial  is  false  ?  Then,  also,  you  abandon  your  doctrine ; 
for  you  admit  that  we  err,  and  therefore  cannot  have  in  us  an 
infallible  teacher.  If  I  deny,  I  deny  by  as  high  authority  as  you 
affirm  ;  and  what  reason,  then,  can  you  give  why  your  affirma- 
tion must  be  received  rather  than  my  denial  ? 

Again  :  How  do  you  prove  that  every  man  has  this  infallible 
witness  ?  From  the  external  revelation,  by  passages  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  Then  you  reason  in  a  vicious  circle ;  for 
you  take  tne  inward  witness  to  prove  the  Scriptures,  and  then 
the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  witness.  From  immediate  revela- 
tion to  yourself  ?  Then  you  must  prove  that  vou  are  the  re- 
cipient of  such  revelation,  which  you  can  do  only  by  a  miracle, 
for  a  miracle  is  the  only  proper  proof  of  such  a  fact. 

But  do  you  abandon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  external  reve- 
lation to  which  the  witness  deposes,  and  contend  that  it  is  rather 
the  medium  of  a  revelation  made  solely  to  the  individual,  than 
the  witness  to  a  revelation  made  and  propounded  for  the  belief 
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of  all  men  in  common  ?  Then  we  must  remind  you  that  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Assuming  its  reality,  it  can  avail  only 
each  man  separately ;  nothing  to  a  common  belief,  and  be  no 
ground  for  crediting  a  common  revelation,  or  for  making  a  pub- 
lic or  external  profession  of  faith.  But  the  revelation  to  which 
we  are  seeking  a  witness  is  not  a  new  revelation,  not  a  private 
revelation  which  Almighty  God  may  see  proper  to  make  to  in- 
'dividuals,  but  a  revelation  ah*eady  made,  and  propounded  for 
the  belief  of  all  men.  This  is  the  revelation  to  be  established  ; 
and  since  your  private  revelation  does  not  establish  this,  or,  if 
so,  only  by  superseding  it  and  rendering  it  of  no  value  (for  it 
can  prove  it  even  to  the  individual  only  by  its  being  seen  to  be 
identical  with  what  the  individual  receives  without  it),  it  evi- 
dently cannot  be  the  witness  we  are  in  pursuit  of.  And  this  is 
the  common  answer  to  the  alleged  private  illumination,  whatever 
its  form.  It  is  valid  only  within  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  and 
can  be  alleged  in  support  of  no  common  or  public  faith  ;  there- 
fore can  be  no  witness  in  any  disputed  case.  It  may  be  a  private 
benefit,  or  may  not  be.  It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  spoken  of, 
and  a  fact  never  to  be  used,  when  the  question  concerns  any  thkig 
but  the  individual  himself.  The  faith  we  are  required  to  have 
is  a  faith  propounded  to  all  men,  a  public  faith,  and  must  be 
sustained  by  public  evidence,  by  arguments  which  are  open  to 
all  and  common  to  all.  We  must,  therefore,  reject  this  third 
answer,  as  inappropriate  and  insufficient. 

4.  From  what  we  have  established  it  follows  that  the  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  of  revelation  is  not  reason,  the  Bible  interpreted 
by  private  reason,  nor  private  illumination  ;  although  we  by  no 
means  question  the  fact  that  through  grace  even  the  understand- 
ing is  illuminated.  No  witness,  then,  remains  to  be  intro- 
duced but  the  Apostolic  ministry,  or  Eccksia  docens.  We  do 
not,  as  we  have  said,  deny  the  possibility  on  the  part  of  God  of 
adopting  some  other  method  ;  but  he  manifestly  has  not  adopted 
any  other  than  one  of  the  four  methods  we  have  enumerated. 
The  first  three  of  these  four  we  have  proved  he  cannot  have 
adopted,  because  they  are  inadequate.  Then,  either  the  last 
method  is  adopted,  and  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  witness, 
or  we  have  no  witness.  But  we  have  a  witness,  as  before 
proved.  Therefore,  the  Apostolic  ministry,  or  Ecchuia  docenf , 
is  the  witness. 

This  conclusion  stands  firm  without  any  further  proof,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  without  proving  it  a  potUriori,  by 
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plain,  positive,  and  direct  evidence.  But  before  proceeding  to 
do  this,  we  must  dispose  of  one  or  two  preliminary  difficulties. 
According  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  witness  to 
the  supernatural  is  incompetent  unless  it  be  itself  supernatural, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  supematuralty  aided.  But  tbe 
Apostolic  ministry  is  composed  of  men,  each  of  whom,  taken 
singly,  is  confessedly  only  human.  The  whole  is  only  the  sum 
of  the  parts.  Therefore  tbe  ministry  itself  is  only  human.  If 
human,  natural.  If  natural,  incompetent.  Therefore  tbe  Apos- 
tolic ministry  cannot  be  such  a  witness  as  is  demanded. 

This  objection  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  col- 
lective body  of  teachers  are  assumed  to  be  the  witness  by  vir- 
tue of  their  natiunl  powers  or  endowments,  which  is  not  the 
fact.  Left  to  their  natural  powers,  the  body  of  teachers,  taken 
either  singly  or  corporately,  would  be  altogether  incompetent, 
however  learned,  wise,  or  pious.  The  competency  of  the  body 
of  teachers  is  contended  for  solely  on  the  ground  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  with  it,  and  supernaturally  speaks  in  and  through 
it ;  and  in  and  through  the  body  rather  than  tbe  teachers 
taken  singly,  because  bis  promise,  on  which  we  rely,  is  made 
to  the  body,  and  not  to  the  individuals  taken  singly.  The  min- 
istry is  the  organ  through  which  Jesus  Christ  supernaturally 
bears  witness  to  bis  own  revelation.  If  this  be  a  fact,  if  Jesus 
Christ  really,  by  his  supernatural  presence,  be  with  the  Minis- 
try, if  in  its  authoritative  teachings  he  makes  it  bis  organ  and 
speaks  in  and  through  it,  its  competency  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
for  we  then  have  in  it  the  supernatural  witness  to  tbe  super- 
natural. Whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not  will  be  soon  con- 
sidered. . 

But  it  is  still  further  objected,  that,  if  the  witness  to  the  su- 
pernatural must  be  itself  supernatural,  tbe  supernatural  can 
never  be  witnessed  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore  man  can 
never  have  any  good  grounds  for  believiog  the  supernatural, 
unless  be  be  himself  supernaturally  elevated  above  bis  nature. 
For  the  competency  of  tbe  supernatural  witness  is  a  supernatu- 
ral fact  which  can  be  proved  only  by  another  supernatural  wit- 
ness, which  in  turn  will  require  still  another,  and  thus  on,  inin- 
finUum^  which  is  impossible.  But  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  competency  of  the  witness  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  revela- 
tion and  the  motives  of  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  The 
competency  of  the  witness  depends  on  its  supernatural  charac- 
ter ;  the  motives  of  credibility  are  such  as  natural  reason  may 
appreciate.     The  credibility  of  the  witness  is  supernaturally 
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established  to  natural  reason  b7  means  of  miracles.  A  miracle 
is  a  supernatural  effect  produced  in  or  on  natural  objects,  and 
therefore  connects  the  natural  and  supernatural,  so  that  natural 
reason  can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Since  the  miracle  is 
wrought  on  natural  objects,  it  is  cognizable  by  natural  reason, 
and  natural  reason  is  able  to  determine  whether  a  given  fact  be 
or  be  not  a  miracle.  From  the  miracle  the  reason  concludes 
legitimately  to  the  supernatural  cause,  and  to  the  Divine  com- 
mission or  authority  of  him  by  whom  it  is  wrought.  Having 
established  the  Divine  comission  or  authority  of  the  miracle- 
worker,  we  have  established  his  credibility,  by  having  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  God  himself  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  testimo- 
ny. The  miracle,  therefore,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the 
supposed  infinite  series  of  supernatural  witnesses,  by  connect- 
ing the  natural  immediately  with  the  supernatural.  It  is  God's 
own  assurance  to  natural  reason,  that  be  speaks  in  and  by  or  ^ 

through  the  person  by  whom  it  is  performed.  Then  we  have 
the  veracity  of  God  for  the  truth  of  what  the  miracle-worker 
declares,  and  therefore  infallible  certainty ;  for  God  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

The  supernatural,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  is  prov- 
able. Consequently  the  character  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  as 
the  supernatural  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  is  provable, 
that  is,  is  not  intrinsically  unprovable.  It  becomes  a  simple 
question  of  fact,  and  is  to  be  proved  or  disproved  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  question  of  fact  falling  under  the  cognizance  of 
natural  reason.  The  process  of  proof  is  simple  and  easy.  The 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Saviour  were  all  that  was  necessary  to 
establish  his  Divine  authority  to  those  who  saw  them  ;  for  it  was 
evident,  as  Nicodemus  said  to  him,  ^^  No  man  can  do  these 
miracles  which  thou  doest,  unless  God  be  with  him."  St.  John 
ill.  2.  These  accredited  him  as  a  teacher  from  God.  Then  he 
was  necessarily  what  he  professed  to  be,  and  what  he  declared 
to  be  God's  word  was  God's  word.  This,  the  Examiner  will 
admit,  was  sufficient  for  the  eyewitness  of  the  miracles. 

But  we  are  not  eyewitnesses.  True ;  but  the  fact,  whether 
the  miracles  were  performed  or  not,  is  a  simple  historical  ques-  . 
tion,  to  which  reason  is  as  competent  as  to  any  other  historical 
question.  If  it  can  be  established  infallibly  to  us  that  the  mira- 
cles were  actually  performed,  we  are  virtually  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  in  the  condition  of  the  eyewitnesses  themselves, 
and  they  are  to  us  aU  they  were  to  them.  Then  they  accredit 
to  us,  as  to  them,  the  Drvine  ooromission  of  Jesus,  and  au- 
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thorize  the  conclusion  that  whatever  be  said  or  promised  was 
infallible  truth ;  for  whether  you  say  Jesus  was  himself  trulj 
Crod  as  well  as  truly  man,  or  that  he  was  only  divinely  com- 
missioned, you  have  in  either  case  the  veracity  of  God  as  the 
ground  of  faith  in  what  be  said  or  promised. 

Now,  suppose  it  be  a  fact  that  Jesus  appointed  a  body  of 
teachers,  and  promised  to  be  always  with  them,  protecting 
them  from  error  and  teaching  them  aU  truth ;  and  suppose,  far- 
ther, that  the  appointment  and  promise  are  ascertainable  by  nat- 
ural reason,  infallibly  ascertainable.  We  should  have  infalli- 
ble certainty  that  Jesus  Christ  does  speak  in  and  through  this 
body,  that  it  is  infallible  in  what  it  teaches,  and  therefore  that 
what  it  declares  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  God  ; 
for  it  is  mfallibly  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  will  keep  his  prom- 
ise, since  the  promise  is  made  by  God  himself,  either  direcdy, 
as  we  hold,  or  through  bis  accredited  agent,  as  the  Examiner 
holds,  and  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  or  to  promise  and 
not  fulfil.  In  this  case,  calling  this  body  of  teachers  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  we  could  make  our  act  of  faith  without  the  least 
room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  ^'  O  my  God  !  I  firmly  believe 
all  the  sacred  truths  the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches, 
because  thou  hast  revealed  them,  who  canst  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived." 

Assuming  the  facts  in  the  case  to  be  as  here  supposed,  the 
only  points  in  this  process  to  which  exceptions  can  possibly  be 
taken,  or  which  can  by  any  one  be  alleged  to  be  not  infaUibly 
certain,  are,  1.  The  competency  of  natural  reason  from  his- 
torical testimony  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  miracles  were 
actually  performed  ;  2.  Admitting  the  facts  to  be  infallibly 
ascertainable,  the  competency  of  reason  to  determine  infallibly 
whether  they  are  miracles  or  not ;  3.  The  competency  of  rea- 
son from  the  miracle  to  conclude  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
miracle-worker  ;  4.  Its  competency  from  historical  documents 
to  ascertain  infallibly  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  body 
of  teachers,  and  the  promise  made  them.  These  four  points, 
unquestionably  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  are  to 
be  taken,  we  admit,  on  the  authority  of  reason.  Can  reason 
determine  these  with  infallible  certainty  ?  But,  if  you  say  it  can, 
you  affirm  the  infallibility  of  reason,  and  then  it  of  itself  suffices, 
without  other  infallible  teacher  ;  if  you  say  it  cannot,  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  establishing  infallibly  the  infallibility  of  your 
body  of  teachers. 

We  reply  by  distinguishing.     Reason  is  infallible  within  its 
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own  province,  vre  grant ;  but  b  regard  to  what  transcends  its 
reach  we  deny.  To  deny  the  infallibility  of  reason  within  its 
province  would  be  to  deny  the  possibility  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  both  science  and  knowledge,  and  to  sink  into  absolute  skepti- 
cism,—  even  to  ^'  doubt  that  doubt  itself  be  doubting," —  which 
is  impossible  ;  for  no  man  doubts  that  he  doubts.  Revelation 
does  not  deny  reason,  but  presupposes  it,  and  supplies  its  defect 
by  faith.  The  objection  to  reason  is  not  that  it  cannot  judge 
infallibly  of  some  matters,  but  that  it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of 
all  matters.  But,  because  it  cannot  judge  iniallibly  of  all  mat- 
ters, to  say  it  can  judge  infallibly  of  none  is  not  to  reason  justly. 
As  well  say,  I  am  not  infallibly  certain  that  I  see  the  tree 
before  my  window,  because  I  cannot  see  all  that  may  be  going 
on  in  the  moon.  It  is  infallibly  certain  that  the  same  thing 
cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  ;  that  two  things 
respectively  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one  another  ;  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  that 
what  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  creator ;  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  and  that  every  supernatural  effect  must 
have  a  supernatural  cause,  and  that  the  change  of  one  natural 
substance  into  another  natural  substance  is  a  supernatural  effect; 
that  every  voluntary  agent  acts  to  some  end,  and  every  wise  and 
good  agent  to  a  wise  and  good  end.  These  and  the  like  prop- 
ositions are  all  infallibly  certain.  Reason,  within  its  sphere, 
is  therefore  infallible ;  but  out  of  its  sphere  it  is  null. 

Human  testimony,  within  its  proper  limits,  backed  by  cir- 
cumstances, monuments,  institutions  which  presuppose  its  truth 
and  are  incompatible  with  its  falsehood,  is  itself  mfallible.  I 
have  never  seen  London,  but  I  have  no  occasion  to  see  it  in 
order  to  be  as  certain  of  its  existence  as  I  am  of  my  own. 
History,  too,  is  a  science  ;  and  although  every  thing  narrated 
in  it  may  not  be  true  or  even  probable,  yet  there  are  historical 
facts  as  certain  as  mathematical  certainty  itself.  It  is  infallibly 
certain  that  there  were  in  the  ancient  world  the  republics  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome  ;  that  there  was  a  peculiar  people 
called  the  Jews,  that  this  people  dwelt  in  Palestine,  that  they 
bad  a  chief  city  named  Jerusalem,  in  this  chief  city  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  that  this 
chief  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  this  temple  burnt,  and  this 
people,  after  an  immense  slaughter,  were  subdued,  and  dispersed 
among  the  nations,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Here  are, 
historical  facts,  which  can  be  infallibly  proved  to  be  facts. 

Now,  the  miracles,  regarded  as  facts,  are  simple  historical 
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fiicts,  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  particakr  time  and  place,  and 
are  in  their  nature  as  susceptible  of  historical  proof  as  any  other 
facts  \vhatever.  Ordinary  historical  testimony  is  as  valid  in 
their  case  as  in  the  case  of  Caesar^s  or  Napoleon's  battles. 
Reason,  observing  the  ordinary  kws  of  historical  critictsm,  is 
competent  to  decide  infallibly  on  the  fact  whether  they  are 
proved  to  have  actually  occurred  or  nou  Reason,  then,  is 
competent  to  the  first  point  in  the  process  of  proof,  namely, 
the  fact  of  the  miracles. 

It  is  equally  competent  to  the  second  point,  namely,  whether 
the  fact  idleged  to  be  a  miracle  really  be  a  miracle.  A  mira- 
cle is  a  supernatural  effect  produced  in  or  on  natural  objects. 
The  point  for  reason  to  make  out,  after  the  fact  is  proved,  is 
whether  the  effect  actually  witnessed  be  a  supernatural  effect. 
That  it  can  do  this  in  every  case,  even  when  the  effect  is  truly 
miraculous,  we  do  not  pretend  ;  but  that  it  can  do  it  in  some 
cases,  we  affirm,  and  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  one  suffices.  When 
I  see  one  natural  substance  changed  into  another  natural  sub- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  convertmg  water  into  wbe,  I  know 
the  change  is  a  miracle ;  for  nature  can  no  more  change  herself 
dian  she  could  create  hersdf.  So,  when  I  see  a  man  who  has 
been  foiu-  days  dead,  and  in  whose  body  the  process  of  decom- 
position has  conmimiced  and  made  considerable  progress,  re- 
stored to  life  and  health,  sitfing  with  his  friends  at  table  and 
eating,  I  know  it  is  a  miracle  ;  for  to  restore  life  when  extract 
is  no  less  an  act  of  creative  power  than  to  give  life.  It  is 
giving  life  to  that  which  before  had  it  not,  and  is  therefore  an 
act  which  can  be  performed  by  no  being  but  God  alone.  Rea- 
son, then,  is  competent  to  determine  the  fact  whether  the 
alleged  miracle  really  be  a  miracle.  It  is  competent,  then,  to 
the  second  point  in  the  process  of  proof. 

No  less  competent  is  it  to  the  third,  namely,  the  Divine 
commission  of  the  miracle-worker.  In  proving  the  evept  to 
be  a  miracle,  I  prove  it  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God. 
Now,  I  know  enough  of  God,  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  to 
know  that  he  cannot  be  the  accomplice  of  an  impostor,  that  he 
cannot  woric  a  miracle  by  one  whose  word  may  not  be  taken. 
The  miracle,  then,  establishes  the  credibility  of  the  miracle- 
worker.  Then  the  miracle-worker  is  what  he  says  he  is.  If 
he  says  he  is  God,  he  is  God  ;  if  he  says  he  speaks  by  Divine 
authority,  he  speaks  by  Divine  authority,  and  we  have  God's 
authority  for  what  he  says.  The  third  point,  th^n,  comes 
within  the  province  of  natural  reason,  and  may  be  infallibly 
settled. 
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The  fourth  point  is  a  simple  historical  question  ;  for  it  con^ 
cerns  what  was  done  and  said  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be 
settled  historically,  by  consulting  the  proper-  documents  and 
monuments  in  the  case.  It  is  not  a  question  of  speculation,  of 
interpretation  even,  but  simply  a  question  of  fact,  to  which  rea« 
son  is  fully  competent,  and  can,  with  proper  prudence  and 
documents,  settle  infallibly. 

These  remarks  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty we  demand  is  possible,  that  is,  is  not  a  priori  impossible. 
In  passbg  from  the  possible  to  the  actual,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish,  by  historicflJ  testimony,  the  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  from  which  we  conclude  to  his  Divinity  or  Divine 
commission,  and  that  he  did  appoint  a  body  of  teachers,  com*- 
mission  the  Ecelma  docensy  with  the  promise  of  infallibility 
and  indefectibility.  The  first  the  Examiner  wiU  concede  us  ; 
we  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  proof  of  the  second. 

The  question  before  us,  distinctly  stated,  is.  Has  Jesus 
Christ  commissioned  for  his  Church,  that  is,  for  dbe  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful,  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  given 
this  body  the  promise  of  infallibility  and  indefectibility  ?  If 
not,  faith,  as  we  have  seen,  is  impossible,  and  no  man  can  have 
a  solid  reason  for  the  Christian  hope  he  professes  to  entertain. 
It  is,  then,  worth  inquiring,  whether  we  have  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  has  commissioned  such  a  body. 

In  settling  this  question,  we  shall  use  the  New  Testament, 
but  simply  as  a  historical  dociunent.  We  do  this  because  it 
abridges  our  labor,  and  because  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as 
we  sbdl  have  occasion  to  adduce  it,  is  admitted  as  good  author- 
ity by  those  against  whom  we  are  reasoning.  It  is  their  own 
witness,  and  its  testimony  must  be  conclusive  against  them. 
Moreover,  its  general  authenticity,  as  a  contemporary  histori- 
cal document,  would  warrant  its  use,  even  if  not  adduced  by 
our  adversaries. 

It  must  not  be  objected  to  us,  that,  after  what  we  have  said 
of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority  to  authenticate  the 
canon,  to  quote  the  Bible  to  establish  the  commission  in  ques- 
tion will  be  to  reason  in  a  vicious  circle.  This  is  the  standing 
Protestant  objection.  We  do  not  admit  it.  For,  1.  We  do 
not  depend  on  the  Bible  for  the  historical  facts  from  which  we 
conclude  to  the  commission  of  the  Eeckria  docensy  or  body  of 
pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  these  facts  we  can  collect  from  other 
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sources  equally  reliable,  and  do  so  collect  them  when  we  rea- 
son with  unbelievers  ;  and  2.  We  do  not,  in  this  controversy, 
quote  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  volume,  but  simply  as  a  histor- 
ical  document,  and  therefore  not  in  that  character  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  necessary  to  authenticate  it. 

Nor,  again,  let  it  be  said,  that,  since,  in  quoting  the  Bible  to 
establish  the  point  before  us,  we  have  only  our  private  reason 
for  interpreter,  we  are  precluded  by  our  own  principles  from 
quoting  it  at  all ;  for  to  be  able  from  the  Bible  and  private  rea- 
son alone  to  deduce  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  salvation  is  one  thing  ;  to  be  able  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  historical  document  to  ascertain  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  which  it  records  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing. 
Some  things  are  clearly  and  expressly  recorded  m  the  Bible, 
and  some  are  not.  Those  which  are  not  clearly  and  expressly 
revealed  are  not  to  be  infallibly  ascertained  without  an  infallible 
interpreter.  But  if  we  are  to  deduce  our  faith  from  the  Bible 
alone,  we  must  be  able  by  private  reason  alone  to  ascertam 
these  as  well  as  the  others ;  for  we  are  not  to  presume  that 
Almighty  God  has  revealed  any  thing  superfluous,  or  not  es- 
sential to  the  faith.  That  we  can  so  ascertain  all  diat  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  we  have  denied,  and  still  deny  ;  and  so  must 
every  honest  man  who  has  ev&t  seriously  attempted  the  work 
of  interpreting  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  Uiat  there  are 
some  things  in  the  Bible  which  may  be  infallibly  ascertamed, 
we  have  not  denied,  nor  dreamed  of  denying.  What  is  clearly 
and  expressly  taught  in  the  Bible  can  be  as  easily  and  as  mfal- 
libly  ascertained  as  what  is  clearly  and  expressly  taught  in  any 
other  book ;  and  if  all  in  the  book  were  clear  and  express,  we 
should  no  more  need  any  interpreter,  but  our  own  reason  pru- 
dently exercised,  than  we  should  for  a  decree  of  a  council  or 
a  brief  of  the  Pope.  It  is  the  character  of  the  book  itself,  that 
renders  the  interpreter  necessary;  and  the  fact,  that  its  character 
is  such  as  demands  an  interpreter  to  make  obvious  its  contents, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  Almighty  God 
never  intended  it  as  the  fountam  from  which  we  are  to  draw 
our  faith  by  private  reason  alone.  If  he  had  so  intended  it,  be 
would  have  made  it  so  plain,  so  express,  so  definite,  that  no 
one,  with  ordinary  prudence,  could  fail  to  catch  its  precise 
meaning.  But  admitting  the  obvious  insufficiency  of  private 
reason  to  interpret  the  whole  Bible,  and  deduce  from  it  the 
faith  we  are  required  to  have,  we  may  still  contend  that  by 
private  reason  alone  we  are  able  to  determine  even  infallibly 
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some  of  its  contents.  No  objection  can,  then,  be  urged  against 
our  quoting  it  m  the  present  controversj,  especially  since  we 
shall  quote  only  what  is  clear,  distinct,  and  express,  rad  what 
all  must  admit  to  be  so. 

In  proof  of  our  position,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed, 
commissioned,  a  body  of  teachers  with  authority  to  teach,  we 
quote  the  well  known  passage  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xxviii. 
18,  19,  20,  ^'  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  6o  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you ;  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consummation 
of  the  world  "  ;  also,  St.  Mark,  xvi.  15,  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the 
earth,  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature";  and, 
Eph.  iv.  11,  ^*  And  some  indeed  he  gave  to  be  apostles,  and 
some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  others  pastors  and 
teachers." 

These  are  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
commission  a  body  of  teachers,  or  institute  the  Ecclesia  docens. 
The  commission  is  from  one  who  had  authority  to  give  it,  be- 
cause from  one  unto  whom  was  given  all  power  m  heaven  and 
in  earth ;  it  was  a  commission  to  teiu^h^  to  teach  all  nations,  to 
preach  die  Gospel  to  ^^  every  creature,"  —  equivalent,  to  say 
the  least,  to  all  nations  and  individuals,  —  and  to  teach  all  things 
tohatsoever  Jesus  Christ  himself  commanded.  The  commis- 
sion is  obviously  as  full,  as  express,  as  unequivocal,  as  language 
can  make  it,  and  was  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour  after  his 
resurrection,  immediately  before  his  ascension. 

That  this  was  not  merely  a  commission  to  the  Apostles  per- 
sonally is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  commission  itself,  and 
the  promise  with  which  it  closes.  It  was  the  institution  and 
commission  of  a  body  or  corporation  of  teachers,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  Apostles  and  continuing  the  identical  body  they 
were,  must  subsist  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.  For 
thev  who  were  commissioned  were  commanded  to  teach  all 
nations  and  individuals,  and  in  the  order  of  succession  as  well  as 
in  the  order  of  coexistence  ;  for  such  is  the  literal  import  of  the 
terms.  But  this  command  the  Apostles  personally  did  not  fulfil, 
for  all  nations  and  individuals,  even  using  the  term  all  to  imply 
a  moral  and  not  a  metaphysical  universal]^,  have  not  yet  been 
taught ;  they  eouU  not  fulfil  it,  for  during  their  personal  lifetime 
all  nations  and  individuals  were  not  even  in  existence.  Then 
one  of  three  things  ;  —  1 .  The  Apostles  failed  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mand of  their  Master ;  2.  Our  blessed  Saviour  gave  an  imprac- 
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ticahle  command ;  or,  3.  The  commission  was  not  to  the 
Apostles  in  tbeir  personal  character.  We  can  say  neither  of 
the  first  two ;  therefore  we  must  say  the  last. 

But  the  commission  was  to  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  the 
body  of  teachers  must,  in  some  way,  be  identical  with  them,  as  is 
evident  from  the  command,  **  Go  ye,''  indisputably  addressed 
to  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  they  can  be  identical  with 
the  Apostles  in  but  two  ways: — 1.  Personally ;  2.  Corporately. 
They  are  not  personally  identical,  for  that  would  make  them 
the  Aposdes  themselves,  as  numerical  individuals,  which  we 
have  just  seen  diey  are  not.  Then  they  must  be  corporately 
identical.  Then  the  commission  was  to  a  corporation  of  teach- 
ers. ,  The  commission  gave  ample  authority  to  teach.  There- 
fore Jesus  Christ  did  commission  a  body  of  teachers  with  ample 
authority  to  teach,  ^— and,  since  commissioned  to  teach  all  na* 
tions  and  individuals  in  the  order  of  succession  as  well  as  of 
coexistence,  a  perpetual  or  always  subsisting  corporation. 
Thus  the  very  letter  of  the  commission  sustains  our  position. 

The  promise  with  which  the  commission  closes  does  the 
same.  ^^  Behold  I  am  with  you  aU  days  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world."  They  to  whom  this  promise  was  made, 
and  with  whom  the  Saviour  was  to  be  present,  were  identical 
with  the  Apostles,  for  he  says  to  the  Apostles,  '^  I  am  with  yo«." 
They  were  to  be  in  time,  that  is,  in  this  life  ;  for  he  says,  I  am 
with  you  all  days^-^naaag  jag  'nftiffag, — which  cannot  apply  to 
eternity,  in  which  the  divisions  of  time  do  not  obtain.  They 
were  not  the  Aposdes  personally,  because  our  blessed  Saviour 
says  again,  ^^  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  cansummaHon  of  the 
uorld^^^  which  is  an  event  still  infuturo,  and  the  Apostles  per- 
sonally have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  as  inhabitants  of  time. 
But  they  were  identical  with  the  Apostles,  and,  since  not  per- 
sonally, they  must  be  corporately  identical.  Therefore  the 
promise  was  to  be  with,  the  Aposdes,  as  a  body  or  corporation 
of  teachers,  all  days  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
But  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  with  a  body  that  is  not.  Therefore 
the  body  must  remain  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
Therefore  our  blessed  Saviour  has  instituted,  appointed,  com- 
missioned, a  body  or  corporation  of  teachers,  identical  with  the 
Aposdes,  continuing  their  authority,  and  which  must  remain 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 

The  same  is  also  established  by  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Ephesians,  iv.  11,  **  And  he  indeed 
gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and   some 
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evangeluts,  and  others  to  be  pastors  and  teachers^"  taken  in 
connexion  with  1  Cor.  zii.  2Sy  '^  And  God  indeed  bath  set 
some  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles,  secondly,  prophets,  third- 
ly, teachers  ;  after  that  miracles,  then  the  graces  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  kinds  of  tongues,  interpretations  of  speech- 
es/' These  texts,  so  far  as  vre  adduce  them,  clearfy  and 
distincdy  assert  that  God  has  set  in  the  Church,  or  congrega- 
tion of  believers,  pastors  and  teacher?  as  a  perpetual  ordinance. 
They  prove  more  than  this,  for  which  at  another  time  we  may 
contend  ;  but  they  prove  at  least  this,  which  is  all  we  are  con- 
tending for  now.  ^^God  hath  set,"  ^^  God  gave  to  be."  These 
expressions  prove  the  pastors  and  teachers  to  be  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, and  therefore  that  they  are  not  created  or>  commis- 
sioned by  the  congregation  itself.  They  are  set  in  the  Church, 
given  to  be,  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  ;  for  the  rule  for  4inder- 
standing  any  passage  of  Scripture,  sacred  or  profane,  is  to  take 
it  always  in  a  universal  sense,  unless  the  assertion  of  the  passago 
be  necessarily  restricted  in  its  applicadon  by  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  context,  some  known  fact,  or 
some  principle  of  reason  or  of  faith.  But  obviously  nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  adduced  to  restrict  the  sense  of  these  pas- 
sages either  in  regard  to  time  or  space.  They  are,  thereiore, 
to  be  taken  in  their  plab,  obvious,  unlimited  sense.  There- 
fore the  institution  of  pastors  and  teachers  is  not  only  Divine, 
but  universal  and  perpetual  in  the  Church. 

We  may  obtain  the  same  result  from  the  end  for  which  the 
pastors  and  teachers  are  appointed ;  for  the  argumentum  ad 
ftiem  is  not  less  conclusive  than  the  argumentum  a  quo.  If 
ihe  end  to  be  attained  cannot  be  attained  without  assuming  the 
authority  and  perpetuity  of  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers, 
we  have  a  right  to  conclude  to  their  authority  and  perpetuity ; 
since  they  are  appointed  by  God  himself,  who  cannot  fail  to 
adapt  his  means  to  his  ends.  For  what  end,  then,  has  God  in- 
stituted this  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ?  The  Apostle  an- 
swers, ^^  For  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  unto  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  aU 
meet  in  thet  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  we  may  not  now  be  children  tossed 
to  and  /ro,  and  carried  about  irith  every  wind  of  doctrine^  in. 
the  mekednees  of  men^  in  craftiness  by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive  ;  but,  performing  the  truth  m  charity,  we  may  in  all 
things  grow  up  in  him  who  is  the  head,  Christ."  Eph.  iv.  13- 
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15.  This  needs  no  comment.  The  end  here  proposed,  for 
which  the  Christian  ministry  is  instituted,  is  one  which  always 
and  everywhere  subsists,  and  must  so  long  as  the  world  re- 
mains. But  this  is  an  end  which  obviously  cannot  be  secured 
but  by  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  body  of  teachers.  There- 
fore the  body  of  teachers  is  authoritative  and  perpetual. 
Therefore,  God,  or  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  has  appomted,  com- 
missioned, a  body  of  teachers,  the  Eecleria  doeens,  as  an  au- 
thoritative and  perpetual  corporation,  to  subsist  unto  the  con- 
summation of  the  world. 

We  have  now  proved  the  first  part  of  our  proposition,  namely, 
the  fact  of  the  institution  and  commission  of  the  Eeelesia  do- 
eens  as  an  authoritative  and  perpetual  corporation  of  teachers. 
Its  authority  is  in  the  commission  to  teach  ;  its  perpetuity,  in  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  discharge  its  commission  without  remaining 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to 
be  with  it  till  then,  which  necessarily  implies  its  existence  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  prom- 
ise is  to  it  as  a  corporation  identical  with  the  Aposties.  The 
proof  of  this  first  part  of  our  proposition  necessarily  proves 
the  second,  namely,  the  infallibility  of  the  corporation.  The 
Divine  commission  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  infallibili^  of 
the  commissioned  to  the  full  extent  of  the  commission.  It  is 
on  this  fact  that  is  grounded  the  evidence  of  miracles.  Mira- 
cles do  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  taught ;  they  merely 
accredit  the  teacher,  and  this  they  do  simply  by  proving  that 
the  teacher  is  Divinely  commissioned.  The  fact  to  be  estab- 
lished is  the  Divine  commission.  This  once  established,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  established  immediately,  by  a  mir- 
acle, or  mediately,  by  the  declaration  of  one  already  proved  by 
miracles,  as  was  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  speak  by  Divine  au- 
thority. Jesus,  it  is  conceded,  spoke  by  Divine  authority,  even 
by  those  who,  with  the  JBaraminer,  deny  his  proper  Divinity. 
Then  a  commission  given  by  him  was  a  Divine  commission, 
and  pledged  Almighty  God  in  like  manner  as  if  given  by  Al- 
mighty God  himself  directly.  The  teachers  were,  then.  Divine- 
ly commissioned.  Then  in  all  matters  covered  by  the  com- 
mission they^  are  infallible ;  for  God  himself  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  their  testimony,  and  must  take  care  that  they  testify  the 
iruth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Moreover,  the  command  to  teach  implies  the  obligation  of 
obedience.  The  commission  is  a  command  to  teach,  and  to 
teach  all  nations  and  individuals.     Th^  all  nations  Bjad  indi- 
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vidueb  tre  bound  lo  believe  and  obey  (faese  teadiers  ;  Ibr  an-* 
tbortcy  is  correlative,  and  where  there  is  no  duty  to  believe  and 
obey,  there  is  no  authority  to  teach.  But  it  is  repugnant  to 
reason  and  the  known  character  of  (Sod  to  say  that  God  will 
make  it  the  duly  of  any  one  to  beliere  and  obey  a  fallible  teach- 
er, one  who  may  both  dec^e  and  be  deceived.  Were  he  to 
do  90,  he  would  participate  in  the  same  fallibility,  and  be  the 
teacher's  accomplice  in  error,  which  is  impossible;  for  he  is,  as 
we  hare  said,  prima  Veritas  in  es^eiuio,  in  eognoscendo^  et  in 
dictndoy  and  therefore  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 
Therefore  they  whom  he  has  commissioned  must  be  infallible. 

We  prove  the  promise  of  infallibility  also  firom  the  express 
testimony  of  tiie  New  Testament.  ^^  I  w91  ask  the  Father," 
says  the  Saviour,  addressing  the  (fisciples,  ^^  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
him  not,  nor  knoweth  him  ;  but  you  shall  know  him,  because 
he  shall  abide  with  you,  and  be  in  you«  ....  He  shall  teach 
yon  all  things,  and  ining  all  things  to  your  mind  whatsoever  I 
shall  have  said  to  you.  ....  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  shall 
come,  he  shall  teach  yon  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of 
himself,  but  whatsoever  things  he  shidl  hear  he  shall  speak.  He 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  reoeive  of  mine  and  declare  it  unto 
you."     St.  John,  xiv.  16,  17,  26 ;  xvi.  13,  14. 

They  to  whom  is  here  promised  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are  un- 
questionably the  Apostles,  who,  we  have  seen,  were  commis- 
8i<»ed  as  teachers  ;  but  to  them  necessarily  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  as  the  Eeeleria  doctns,  not  personally,  because  it  is 
said,  the  Paraclete  shall  '^  abide  with  yon  for  ever."  It  is  not  to 
a  body  of  teachers  in  general,  that  is,  to  any  body  of  teachers 
which  may  claim  to  be  Apostolic,  that  the  promise  is  made,  but 
to  that  bodv  which  is  identical  with  the  Apostles,  because  it  is 
said,  ^^  he  snail  abide  with  j^,"  that  is,  the  Apostles.  This  iden- 
tifies the  subjects  of  this  promise  with  the  subjects  of  the  com- 
mission before  ascertained.  The  promise  is  express,  and  unmis- 
takable. The  Spirit  of  Truth  was  not  only  to  abide  with  the 
teachers  for  ever,  but  was  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  to 
their  minds  whatever  Jesus  may  have  said  to  them  ;  in  a  word, 
to  teach  them  ^^aU  trvtk^^^  that  is,  all  truth  included  in  the 
terms  of  the  commission.  If  this  be  not  a  promise  of  infalli*. 
bility,  we  confess  we  know  not  what  would  be. 

The  infallibility  of  the  teachers  is,  then,  established.  But,  for 
the  special  benefit  of  our  Protestant  readers,  who  are  a  little 
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^¥60,  as  we  have  proved,  to  them  as  a  corporation  or  body  of 
teachers,  in  which  sense  they  may  continue  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world  ;  for  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  corporation 
is  immortality,  and,  so  long  as  the  terms  of  its  charter  are  ob- 
served, it  is  perpetuated  as  the  same  identical  corporation.  Now, 
as  the  commission  was  given  to  the  Apostles  as  a  corporation, 
it  was  given  only  to  that  identical  corporation,  continued  or  per- 
petuated in  space  and  time,  which  they  were.  But  this  commis- 
sion b  a  commission  to  this  corporation  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Then  it  must  exist 
as  the  identical  corporation  to  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
Then  it  can  never  tail  to  exist,  or  lose  its  identity.  The  com- 
mission is  a  pledge  of  infallibility.  Then  it  can  never  fail,  or 
lose  its  identity  as  an  infallible  body.  If  it  fail  in  neither  of 
these  respects,  it  is  indefectible,  so  far  as  we  have  affirmed  its 
indefectibility  ;  for  we  have  affirmed  its  indefectilMlity  only  as  a 
body  of  infiallible  teachers. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  laid  down,  any  re- 
liance to  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  Almighty  Ood  made 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  it  b  infidlibly  certain  that  Ood 
has,  through  his  Son,  established  an  infaUible  and  indefectible 
ministry,  or  Eccluia  clocefw,  commanded  it  to  teach  all  nations 
and  individuals  ^'all  things  whatsoever"  he  has  revealed,  and 
therefore  commanded  all  nations  and  individuals  to  submit  to  it, 
to  believe,  observe,  obey  whatsoever  it  teaches  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God.  The  only  remaining  question  for  us  is,  Which  of 
the  pretended  Christian  ministries  now  extant  is  the  true  Apos- 
tolic ministry  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  is  the  body  of  teachers  that 
inherits  the  promises  f  For  if  we  find  this  one,  we  know  then 
that  it  has  the  promise  of  infallibility,  and  that  whatever  it  de- 
clares to  be  the  word  of  Ood  is  the  word  of  Ood.  We  can 
know  then  in  whom  we  believe,  and  be  certain.  We  need 
spend  but  a  moment  in  answering  this  question.  The  ministry 
must  be  the  identical  Apostolic  ministry,  the  identical  corpora- 
tioD,  to  which  the  promises  were  maae.  It  is  the  corporate 
identity  that  b  to  be  establbhed.  It  b  known  already,  that  it,  at 
any  period  we  may  assume^  b  in  exbtence ;  for  it  b  indefectible, 
mid  cannot  fail.     We  say,  then, 

It  b  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  be  no  other.  It 
cannot  be  the  Oreek  Church.  The  Oreek  Church  was  for- 
merly in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  one 
corporation  with  it.     The  Church  of  Rome  was  then  the  true 
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dull  of  apprehension  on  this  subject,  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not 
predicate  this  infallibility  of  the  body  of  teachers  in  their  natu- 
ral capacity,  nor  of  their  personal  endowments.  It  in  no  way, 
manner,  or  shape  depends  on  their  personal  qualities  or  personal 
characters,  however  exalted,  whether  for  intelligence,  learning, 
sagacity,  or  sanctity.  It  is  God  speaking  in  and  through  them  ; 
God,  who  can  choose  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,  weak  things  to  bring  to  naught  the  mighty,  nay, 
base  things,  and  things  that  are  not,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  show  forth  his  truth  and  perfect  his  praise ; 
who  can  make  the  wrath  of  men  praise  him,  and  even  the  wick- 
ed the  instruments  of  his  will  and  the  oi^ans  of  his  word ; 
and  who  does  do  so  at  times,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  his  trudi 
does  not  stand  in  human  wisdom,  nor  his  Church  depend  on 
human  virtue. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  the  same  class  of  readers,  we  re- 
mark, in  addition,  that  the  mfallibility  claimed  extends  only  to 
those  matters  included  in  the  terms  of  the  commission.  These 
are  ^'  all  things  whatsoever"  Jesus  commands.  In  relation  to 
those  matters  Jesus  did  not  command,  or  concerning  which  be 
gave  no  commandment,  infallibility  is  not  claimed,  and  could 
not  be  established  if  it  were.  Nevertheless,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  EccleHa  docena  must  be  the  judge  of  what 
things  Jesus  has  commanded  her  to  teach,  and  therefore  un- 
questionably the  interpreter  of  her  own  powers.  To  assume 
to  the  contranr  would  be  to  deny  her  authority  while  seeming 
to  admit  it.  if  she  alone  has  received  authonty  to  teach,  she 
alone  can  say  what  she  has  authority  to  teach. 

The  indefectibilUy  of  the  Ecclesia  docens  follows  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  from  what  has  been  already  established. 
The  commission  is  the  pledge  of  its  own  fulfilment;  Whatever 
commission  God  gives  must  be  fulfilled.  This  must  be  admit- 
ted, because  the  commission  pledges  God  himself.  The  com- 
mission was  not  of  a  body  of  teachers^  that  is,  of  some  body 
of  teachers  who  should  always  be  found,  but  it  was  solely,  ex- 
clusively, and  expressly  to  the  Apostolic  ministry.  It  was  to 
the  identical  body  to  whom  Jesus  himself  spoke.  He  spoke 
to  the  Aposdes.  It  was  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  the  com- 
mission was  given.  But  it  was  a  commission  the  terms  of  which 
imply  that  the  commissioned  must  remain  even  unto  the  con- 
summation of  the  world .  But  the  Apostles  none  of  them  person- 
ally did  so  remain.  Therefore,  though  given  to  them  exclusively, 
it  was  not  given  to  them  in  their  personal  character,  but  was 
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giTen,  as  we  have  proved,  to  them  as  a  corporation  or  body  of 
teachers,  in  which  sense  they  may  continue  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world  ;  for  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  corporation 
is  inmiortality,  and,  so  long  as  the  terms  of  its  charter  are  ob- 
served, it  is  perpetuated  as  the  same  identical  corporation.  Now, 
as  the  commission  was  given  to  the  Apostles  as  a  corporation, 
it  was  given  only  to  that  identical  corporation,  continued  or  per- 
petuated in  space  and  time,  which  they  were.  But  this  commis- 
sion is  a  commission  to  this  corporation  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Then  it  must  exist 
as  the  identical  corporation  to  the  consummation  of  the  wdrld. 
Then  it  can  never  fail  to  exist,  or  lose  its  identity.  The  com- 
mission is  a  pledge  of  infallibility.  Then  it  can  never  fail,  or 
lose  its  identity  as  an  infallible  body.  If  it  fail  in  neither  of 
these  respects,  it  is  indefectible,  so  far  as  we  have  a£Srmed  its 
indefectibility ;  for  we  have  affirmed  its  indefectibility  only  as  a 
body  of  infallible  teachers. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  laid  down,  any  re- 
liance to  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  Almighty  God  made 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  it  b  infallibly  certain  that  God 
has,  through  his  Son,  established  an  infallible  and  indefectible 
ministry,  or  Eeeksia  docens,  commanded  it  to  teach  all  nations 
and  individuals  ''all  things  whatsoever"  he  has  revealed,  and 
therefore  commanded  all  nations  and  individuals  to  submit  to  it, 
to  believe,  observe,  obey  whatsoever  it  teaches  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God.  The  only  remaining  question  for  us  is.  Which  of 
the  pretended  Christian  ministries  now  extant  is  the  true  Apos- 
tolic mbistry  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  is  the  body  of  teachers  that 
inherits  the  promises  ?  For  if  we  find  this  one,  we  know  then 
that  it  has  the  promise  of  infallibility,  and  that  whatever  it  de- 
clares to  be  the  word  of  God  b  the  word  of  God.  We  can 
know  then  in  whom  we  believe,  and  be  certain.  We  need 
spend  but  a  moment  in  answering  this  question.  The  ministry 
must  be  the  identical  Apostolic  minbtry,  the  identical  corpora- 
tion, to  which  the  promises  were  made.  It  is  the  corporate 
identity  that  is  to  be  established.  It  is  known  already,  that  it,  at 
any  period  we  may  assume^  is  in  existence  ;  for  it  is  indefectible, 
and  cannot  fail.     We  say,  then. 

It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  be  no  other.  It 
cannot  be  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church  was  for- 
merly in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  one 
corporation  with  it.     The  Church  of  Rome  was  then  the  true 
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Chufdi,  Ecekria  doetns^  or  h  was  not*  If  not,  the  Greek 
ChuFob  ia  false,  in  eoosequeiice  of  having  conunmed  with  a 
false  Cfaureh.  If  it  was,  the  Greek  Chvch  is  fiilse,  because 
it  separated  from  it.  Bo,  take  ekher  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the 
Greek  Church  is  false,  and  hs  ministry  not  the  Apostolic  mm- 
istrj  which  inherits  the  promises.  The  same  reasoning  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  any  one  of  the  Oriental  sects  not  in 
coDmumioii  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  a  fortiori  to  all  the 
modem  Protssiant  sects.  Therrfore  the  Roman  Cathohc 
ministry  is  the  Apostolic  corporation,  because  iUb  corporatioo 
can  be  no  other. 

You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Oredc  Chmt^b,  that  Rome  sep- 
arated from  her,  not  she  from  Rome.  This  we  deny.  It  is 
historically  certain  that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  final  sep- 
aratioB,  agreed  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  matters  (the 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost) 
which  were  made  the  pretexts  for  separation.  In  the  separatimi, 
the  Greek  Church  denied  what  she  had  before  asserted,  while 
Rome  continued  to  assert  the  same  doctrine  after  as  before; 
Therefore  the  Ghreek  Church  was  the  dissentient  party.  Priw 
to  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  agreed  with  the  Roman  in 
sidMnitting  to  the  paf>al  aothori^.  In  the  s^aration,  the  Greek 
Church  threw  off  this  authority,  while  the  Roman  continued  to 
submit  to  it.  Therefore  the  Greek  Church  was  the  separatist. 
You  insist,  that,  though  the  act  of  separation  may,  indeed,  haye 
been  formally  the  act  of  the  Greek  Church,  yet  the  separation 
was  reaHy  on  the  part  of  Rome,  who  had  corrupted  the  faith, 
and  rendered  separwon  from  her  necessary  to  the  puri^  of  the 
Christian  Church.  But,  if  this  be  so,  whatever  the  corruptions 
of  the  faith  Rome  had  been  guilty  of,  die  Greek  Church  partici- 
pated in  them  during  her  communion  with  Rome.  If  they  vitiat- 
ed the  Latin  Church,  they  equally  vitiated  the  Greek.  Then 
both  had  failed,  and  the  true  Church,  which  we  haye  seen  is 
hidefectible,  must  have  been  somewhere  else.  Then  the  Greek 
Church  could  become  a  true  Church  by  separating  from  the 
conununion  of  the  Latin  Church  only  on  condition  of  coming 
mto  communion  with  the  trueCbtxrch.  But  it  came  into  com- 
munion with  no  Church.  Therefore  the  Greek  Church,  at  any 
rate,  is  false. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  before  mentioned  Orien- 
tal sects,  and  a  fortiori  to  Protestants.  Protestants  were  once 
in  communion  with  Rome.  They  were  then  in  commimion 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  they  were  not.    If  they  were, 
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ibay  are  not  now,  because  thejr  have  separated  from  it.  K  they 
were  not,  tbey  could  come  into  communion  with  the.  Church 
of  Christ  only  by  joining  the  true  Church.  But  they  joined 
none.  Therefore  they  are  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  theirpretended  ministries  are  none  of  them  the  Apos* 
tolic  ministry.  Therefore,  we  say  agab,  it  is  the  Roman  Cadi* 
olic  numstry,  because  it  can  be  no  otber,  and  must  be  some  one. 
You  obJQpt,  that  the  true  Church  always  subsists,  indeed,  but 
not  always  as  a  visible  body,  and  therefore  may  be  neither  one 
nor  another  of  the  special  church  orgamzations  extant,  but  in 
point  of  fact  be  dispersed  through  them  all.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  not  pertinent ;  for  we  are  not  considering  the  question  of 
the  Chorch  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  in  this  objection. 
The  objectbn  takes  the  word  ehureh  in  the  sense  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  elect,  or  persons  called  and  sanctified  ;  we, 
in  the  question  before  us,  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  congrega- 
tbn  of  Christian  pastors  and  teachers,  in  which  sense  it  can  nei- 
ther be  invisible  nor  dispersed.  It  is  the  witness  to  the  fact  of 
revelation,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  witness  should  be  visible, 
that  its  competency  and  credibility  may  be  judged  of.  It  is 
commanded  to  teach  all  nations  and  individuals,  and  all  nations 
and  individuab  are  therefore  commanded  to  believe  and  obey 
whatever  it  teaches.  But,  if  invisible,  this  command  b  imprac- 
tible ;  for  we  coidd  never  know  where,  when,  or  what  it  teach- 
es, and  tiberefore  whether  we  believed  and  obeyed  its  teachings, 
or  not.  It  cannot  be  dbpersed  through  various  communions, 
because  it  is  a  corporation,  and  its  dispersion  would  be  its  dis- 
solution. It  is  a  corporation  of  teachers.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  teach,  unless  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ, 
as  we  have  seen,  commbsions  individuab  only  in  and  through 
the  conunbsion  of  the  bock'.  Then  one  must  be  united  to  the 
body,  as  the  condition  of  receiving  a  conunbsion  to  teach. 
Therefore  the  teachers  cannot  be  dispersed  through  different 
corporations.  The  teaching  body  is  infallible,  and,  if  dispersed 
through  all  communions,  the  truth  must  be  infallibly  taught  in  all 
communions.  But  it  is  so  taught  only  in  one  communion  ;  be- 
cause all  communions  differ  among  themselves,  and  could  not 
differ  had  tiiey  no  error.  As  no  two  can  be  found  that  agree, 
only  one  can  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Therefore  the  ministry  in  question  is  only  one,  and 
not  dispersed.  It  cannot  be  dbpersed  ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  could 
not  answer  the  end  of  its  mstitution,  which  is  to  maintain  unity 
of  faith,  perfect  the  samts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
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and  prevent  us  from  being  children  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;  for  to  secure  this  end  it  must 
be  public,  recognizable,  one,  uniform,  and  authoritative.  Nor 
could  the  individual  teacher  ever  verify  his  commission,  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  unless  he  can  pmnt  to  the  visible  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  which  was  commissioned  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  from  him  inherits  the  promises.  Therefore  we  dismiss 
this  notion  of  the  invisible  Church,  and  of  an  invisible  body  of 
true  Christian  teachers  dispersed  through  various  and  conflicting 
conmiunions.  Such  teachers  would  be  as  good  as  none,  for  no 
one  could  distinguish  them  from  false  teachers. 

We  repeat,  then,  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  is  the  Apostolic 
ministry,  for  this  ministry  can  be  no  other.  This  conclusion 
very  few,  perhaps  none,  would  deny,  if  they  admitted,  what  we 
have  proved,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  institute  such  a  ministry  as 
we  contend  for.  K  there  be  an  infallible  Church,  authorized 
by  the  Saviour  to  teach,  all  must  say,  it  is  indisputably  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  ;  for  all  see  it  can  be  no  other,  and,  in 
fact,  no  other  even  pretends  to  be  it. 

But  we  may  prove  our  proposition  not  merely  by  the  re* 
moval  or  destruction  of  the  negative,  but  W  plain,  positive,  af- 
firmative evidence.  The  first  method  of  proof  is  conclusive 
m  itself;  the  second  b  also  conclusive  in  itself.  All  that  is  to  be 
done  to  prove  the  proposition  affirmatively  is,  to  identify  the 
Roman  Catholic  ministry,  as  a  corporation,  with  the  corporation 
Jesus  Christ  mstimted  and  commissioned  in  the  persons  of  the 
Apostles.  The  kind  of  evidence  needed  is  the  same  as  is 
requisite  in  any  case  of  the  identification  of  a  corporation. 
The  identity  is  established  by  showing  that  the  corporation  re- 
tains its  original  name,  and  has  regularly  succeeded  to  the  orig- 
inal corporators.  The  name  is  not  conclusive  •evidence,  but 
is  a  presumption  of  identity.     In  the  present  case,  it  is  easy  to 

;rove  that  the  ministry  in  question  retains  the  Apostolic  name. 
?his  name  is  CatholiCj  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bears 
it,  and  always  has  borne  it.  It  is  and  always  has  been  known 
and  distinguished  by  it,  and  no  other  corporation  is  or  ever  has 
been  known  or  distinguished  by  it.  The  old  Donatists  claim- 
ed it,  but  could  not  appropriate  it.  They  are  known  only  as 
DonoHsta,  Some  members  of  the  English  and  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  now  and  then,  put  on  airs,  and  with  great  em- 
phasis call  themselves  CeUhoUcs;  but  the  bvstanders  only 
smile,  for  they  see  the  long  ears  peering  out  irom  under  the 
lion's  skin.     While,  on  the  other  band^  go  into  any  city  in  the 
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world  and  ask  the  first  lad  you  meet  to  direct  you  to  the  Cath' 
olie  Church)  and  he  will  direct  you  without  hesitation  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  shows,  that,  by  the  common 
judgment  and  consent  of  mankind,  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
the  Churches  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  Catholic, 

The  regular  a^uccession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  to 
the  Apostolic  is  easily  made  out.  We  can  establish  the  regular 
succession  of  pontiffs  from  St.  Peter  to  Gregory  the  Sixteenth, 
the  present  Pope  ;  and  this  establishes  the  unity  of  the  cor- 
poration in  time,  and  therefore  it9  identity.  The  regular  succes- 
sion and  unity  of  authority  of  the  corporation  can  also  be  estab- 
lished in  the  orders  and  mission  of  the  pastors  ;  for  the  Catholic 
ministnr  has  never  been  schismatic.  This  regular  succession 
and  umty  of  authority  establishes,  of  course,  the  identity  of  the 
corporation.  Then  the  Catholic  ministry  is  identical  with  the 
Apostolic  ministry.  The  two  points  on  which  this  conclusion 
depends  we  leave,  of  course,  without  adducing  in  detail  the 
historical  proof  of  them.  Established  historically,  they  warrant 
the  conclusion.  They  can  be  established  by  conclusive  histor- 
ical  proof.     Therefore  the  conclusion  stands  firm. 

We  establish  our  proposition,  then,  by  showing  that  the  Apos- 
tolic ministry  can  be  no  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
bv  showing  that  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Nothing  more  con- 
cuisive  than  this  double  proof  can  be  desu*ed.  Then  we  sum 
up  by  repeating,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  instituted  and  commis- 
sioned an  infallible  and  indefectible  body  of  teachers,  and  this 
body  is  the  congregation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pastors  in  com- 
munion with  their  chief.  The  Catholic  Church,  then,  is  the 
witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  What  its  pastors  declare  to 
be  the  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  God ;  what  they  enjoin  as 
the  faith  is  the  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God, 
and  without  which  we  are  condemned  and  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  us.  What  they  teach  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  for  God  himself  has  commissioned 
them,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  fall  into  error  in  what  concerns 
the  things  they  have  been  commissioned  to  teach. 

The  question  of  the  Church  as  the  congregation  of  believ- 
ers can  detain  us  but  a  moment.  We  agree  with  the  Examiner ^ 
that  the  Church  in  this  sense  embraces  *^the  whole  company 
of  believers,  the  uncounted  and  wide-spread  congregation  of  all 
those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  life  ;  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  comprehends  and  is  composed  of  all  his  followers." 
But  who  are  these .'  *^  My  sheep,"  says  our  blessed  Lord,  *^  hear 
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my  VQice  and  follow  me."  We  most  hear  lus  Toice,  as  the  con- 
dition of  ibUowiog  him,  or  being  his  followers.  But  we  catmot 
hear  his  voice  where  it  is  not,  where  it  speaks  not.  Where, 
then,  speaks  his  voice  ?  In  tl^  Catholic  Church,  in  and  through 
the  Catholic  pastors,  and  nowhere  else.  Then  we  hear  his 
voice  only  as  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
follow  him  only  as  we  follow  what  this  Church  in  his  name 
commands.  Only  they,  then,  who  hear  and  obey  the  Catholic 
Church  are  of  the  Church,  --*  only  they  who  are  in  the  com- 
munion of  this  Church  are  in  the  communion  of  Christ.  It  is 
time,  then,  to  abandon  No«Churchism,  and  to  return  to  the  one 
ibid  of  the  one  Shepherd,  and  submit  oursdves  to  the  guidance 
of  the  pastors  he  has  made  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  flock. 

We  do  not  suppose  this  conclusion  will  be  very  pleasbg  to 
our  Protestant  readers,  and  we  do  not  suppose  any  thing  we 
could  say,  conscientiously,  would  please  them ;  for  we  do  not 
see  any  right  they  have  to  be  pleased,  standing  where  they  do. 
Th^re  is  the  stubborn  fact,  that  ^'  no  man  can  be  saved  who 
has  not  God  for  his  father,  and  the  Churcjl  for  his  mother," 
which  cannot  be  got  over ;  and  if  we  have.-liot  the  true  Church 
for  our  mother,  dien  ^^are  we  bastards  and  not  sons."     The 

E resumption,  to  say  the  least,  is  strongly  against  cur  Protestant 
retbren ;  and  they  have  great  reason  to  fear,  that,  after  all,  they 
are  only  ^^  children  of  the  bondwoman."  They  may  try  to  hide 
this  from  themselves,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  by 
crying  out "  Popery  !  "  "  Papist ! "  Romanist ! "  "  Idolatry ! " 
'^  Superstition ! "  and  the  like,  but  this  can  avail  them  little. 
They  may  make  light  of  the  question,  and  think  themselves  ex* 
cused  from  considering  it.  But  there  comes  and  must  come  to 
the  greater  part  of  them  an  hour  when  they  fed  the  need  of 
something  more  substantial  than  any  diing  they  have.  They  may 
use  swelling  words,  and  speak  in  a  tone  of  great  confidence ;  but 
the  best  of  them  have  their  doubts,  nay,  long  periods  when  they 
can  keep  up  their  courage,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they 
hope,  only  by  shutting  their  eyes,  refusing  to  think,  plunging 
into  religious  dissipation,  or  giving  way  to  the  wild  and  destruc- 
tive bursts  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The  great  question 
of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  must  at  times  press  heavily  up- 
on them,  and  create  no  little  anxiety.  For  it  is  a  terriUe  thing 
to  be  forced  into  the  presence  of  God  uncovered  by  the  robe  of 
the  Redeemer's  righteousness, — a  terrible  thing  to  have  all 
the  sins  of  our  past  life  come  thronging  back  on  the  memory, 
and  to  feel  that  they  are  registered  against  us,  unrepented  of, 
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unforgiven  ;  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  that  the  aumber  of  these 
sios  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing,  that  we  ourselves  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  allurements  of  the  world,  the  seductions 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  with  no  weap- 
on but  our  own  puny  arm  with  which  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
no  strength  but  our  own  infirmity  with  which  to  recover  and 
maintain  our  integrity.  Alas  !  we  know  what  this  is.  We  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  oppressed  with  the  heavy  load  of  guilt,  to 
struggle  alone  in  the  world,  against  all  manner  of  enemies, 
without  faith,  without  hope,  without  the  help  of  Gpd's  sacra- 
ments ;  we  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  we  must  trust  in  our  own 
arm  and  heart,  stand  on  the  pride  of  our  own  intellect  and  con- 
viction. We  know,  too,  what  it  is  to  feel  all  these  defences 
fail,  all  this  trust  give  way ;  for  to  us  have  come,  as  well  as  to 
others,  those  trying  moments  when  the  loftiest  are  laid  low,  and 
the  proudest,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  cry  out  from  the  depth  of 
their  spiritual  agony,  '^  Is  there  no  help  ?  O  God  !  why  stand- 
est  thou  afar  off?  Help,  help,  or  I  perish  ! "  Alas  !  there  are 
moments  when  we  cannot  trifle,  when  we  cannot  lean  on  a 
broken  reed,  when  we  muet  have  something  really  Divme,  some- 
thing on  which  we  can  lay  hold  that  will  not  Inreak,  and  leave 
us  to  drop  into  everlasting  perdition.  It  is  a  terrible  question 
this  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  no  man  can  prudently  put 
it  off.  It  must  be  met  and  answered,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
We  ui^e  this  upon  our  Protestant  brethren.  They  have  no 
solid  ground  on  wnich  to  stand,  no  sure  help  on  which  to  rely. 
Their  own  restlessness  proves  it ;  their  perpetual  variations  and 
shifting  of  their  creeds  prove  it ;  the  new  and  strange  sects 
constantly  springing  up  amongst  them  prove  it ;  their  worldly- 
mindedness,  their  universal  ill-at-ease,  perpetual  striving  after 
what  they  have  not,  and  find  not,  prove  it ;  the  wide-spread  infi- 
delity which  prevails  amon^  them,  and  the  stiU  more  destructive 
indifferency  prove  it.  Theur  spiritual  strength  is  the  strength  of 
self-confidence  or  of  desperation.  They  cannot  live  so.  There 
is  no  good  for  them  in  their  present  state.  Why  will  they  not 
ask  if  there  be  not  a  better  way  i  If  they  will  but  seek,  they 
shall  find,  —  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  them.  There  is  that 
faith  which  they  deny,  and  that  certainty  which  they  ridicule. 
But  they  will  find  it  not  in  their  pride.  They  will  find  it  not, 
till  they  learn  to  look  on  him  they  have  despised,  and  to  fly  for 
succour  to  him  they  have  crucified.  But  we  have  been  betray- 
ed into  remarks,  which,  though  true,  would  come  with  a  better 
grace  from  one  whose  faith  is  less  recent  than  our  own.     Yet 
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we  have  said  nothing  by  wajr  of  vaia-gloiy.  K  we  have  faith, 
it  is  DO  merit  of  ours.  We  haye  been  .brought  by  a  way  we 
knew  not,  and  by  a  Power  we  dared  not  resist ;  and  His  the 

J>raise  and  the  glory,  and  ours  the  shame  and  mortification  that 
or  so  many  years  we  groped  in  darkness,  boasting  that  we 
could  see,  and  holding  up  our  farthing-candle  of  a  misguided 
reason  as  a  light  that  was  to  enlighten  the  world  ! 

We  have  been  asked,  ^^  How  in  the  world  have  you  become 
a  Catholic  ?"  In  this  essay  we  have  presented  an  outline,  or 
rather  a  specimen,  of  the  answer  we  have  to  give.  It  is  in- 
complete; but  it  will  satisfy  the  attentive  reader,  that  not  with* 
out  some  show  of  reason,  at  least,  have  we  left  our  former  friends 
and  the  endearing  associations  of  our  past  life,  and  joined  our- 
selves to  a  Church  which  excites  only  the  deadly  rage  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  countrymen.  The  change  with  us  is  a  great  one, 
and  a  greater  one  than  the  world  dreams  of,  or  will  dream  of, 
and  one  which  may  have  cost  some  sacrifice.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  change  we  would  not  have  made,  if  we  could  have  helped 
it,  —  a  change  against  which  we  struggled  long,  but  for  wlucb, 
though  it  makes  us  a  pilgrim  and  a  sojourner  in  life,  and  permits 
us  no  home  here  below,  we  can  never  sufficiently  praise  and 
thank  our  God.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  lose  even  earth  for  heav* 
en.  If,  however,  we  be  pressed  to  give  the  full  reason  of  our 
change,  we  must  refer  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  need  we 
felt  of  saving  our  own  soul.  We  were  a  sinner,  and  we  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  God. 


Art.  II. — OngusfU  contre  la  Morsitire  de  la  Vipere  .A/bfre, 
compost  par  le  Dr.  Evariste  Gypendole,  Ancien  Chirurgien 
Major  de  la  VieiUe  Grarde,  M^decin  Consultant  du  Roi  de 
Lahore,  Grande-Croix  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  &c.,  &c. 
Paris.    1843.    Ifimo.  pp.  218. 

The  great  necessity  of  some  specific  for  the  bite  of  the 
Black  Serpent  has  long  been  felt  by  all  who  regard  their  own 
lot  as  bound  up  with  that  of  their  race,  and  hold  that  the  most 
effectual  atonement  they  can  make  for  their  own  sins  is  to  light* 
en  the  afflictions  of  their  brethren.  The  bla^k  serpent  is  the 
most  venomous  of  all  the  serpent  brood,  and  the  most  deadly 
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eneniy  of  the  human  race  ;  and  all  the  more  dangerous,  as  he 
'gives  us  no  warning  of  bis  approach,  and  bites  us  without  our 
perceiving  it.  We  see  nothing,  feel  nothing,  suspect  nothing, 
till  the  virus  has  entered  the  system,  and  penetrated  to  the  seat 
of  life. 

What  is  peculiarly  distressing  is,  that  the  animal,  in  modem 
times,  seems  to  have  received  an  almost  supernatural  power  of 
reproduction*  It  has  become  prolific  beyond  all  former  prece- 
dent. The  whole  land  becomes  infested.  Black  serpents 
swarm  everywhere.  They  are  found  in  the  palace  and  the 
hovel,  the  court  and  the  camp,  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and  even 
in  the  temples  consecrated  to  religion.  No  place  is  impervious 
to  their  approach.  They  spare  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition. 
In  some  countries,  the  whole  population  seems  to  have  been 
bitten,  and  exhibit  all  the  madness  and  rage  which  never  fail 
to  follow  the  venomous  bite.  Naturalists  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  increased  fecundity  of  this  venomous  reptile  in 
modem  times,  or  of  the  greater  vn*ulence  of  its  poison  ;  but 
nU  admit  the  fact,  which  is  otherwise  incontrovertibly  estab- 
lished. Some  think  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  animal 
itself ;  others  think  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 
These  last  say,  the  animal  lives  on  the  human  race,  and  obtains 
from  the  bite  the  means  of  its  subsistence.  Human  nature^ 
diey  continue,  is. subjected  to  certain  periodical  developments, 
and  in  some  of  these  developments  it  furnishes  the  appropriate 
food  for  the  black  serpent,  and  in  others^  it  does  not.  We 
chance  to  live  in  one  of  those  epochs  in  the  development  of 
humanity  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  family  of  black  serpents. 
How  this  may  be  we  know  not ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  no 
small  part  of  Europe  and  America  swarms  with  the  hateful 
brood,  and  is  wasted  by  its  ravages. 

This  ereater  fecundity  of  the  species  was  first  noted,  in 
modern  times,  in  Germany  and  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
about  three  hundred  years  ago.  Black  serpents  at  that  epoch 
were  found  to  have  become  incredibly  numerous.  They  soon 
infested  several  of  the  provinces  of  France,  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  and  crossed  the  North  Sea  over 
into  Great  Britain,  where  they  appeared  to  find  themselves,  as 
the  Germans  say,  at  home  {zu  Heim) .  The  consternation  they 
produced  can  hardly  be  described.  For  a  time,  it  was  feared 
none  would  escape  the  fatal  bite.  But  Providence  interposed. 
They  found  their  limits  in  Germany,  beyond  which  they  could 
not  extend  ;  the  French  attacked  them  with  their  accustomed 
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vivacity  and  courage,  and  sensibly  diminished  their  numbers ; 
Italy,  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  went  far  towards  expel- 
ling them  altogether  from  their  dominions.  There  was  a  short 
breathing-spell  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  men  began  to 
hope  that  the  race  would  be  wholly  exterminated.  Vain  hope  ! 
The  race  had  found  a  home  in  England,  where  it  grew  and 
multiplied  at  an  incredible  rate.  Having  become  completely 
Anglicized^  and  having  in  consequence  changed,  in  some  meas- 
ure, its  appearance  and  habits,  so  as  not  to  be  immediately  rec- 
ognized, it  recrossed  the  North  Sea,  reappeared  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  France,  in  greater  numbers  and  more  venom- 
ous than  ever.  Not  contented  with  the  Old  World,  it  found  its 
way  to  the  New  World,  where  it  finds  itself  hardly  less  at  home 
than  in  England  herself. 

From  the  latest  accounts  received,  it  would  appear,  that, 
though  numerous  in  Germany,  the  increase  of  black  serpents 
is  there  arrested  ;  in  France,  which  for  seventy'years  seemed 
given  up  entirely  to  their  ravages,  the  bites  are  much  less  fre- 
quent than  they  were.  It  is  even  rumoted  that  there  is  some 
hope  for  England  herself.  Nice  observers  thmk  they  perceive 
a  change  in  the  English  climate,  producing  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  temperament  of  the  English  people,  unfavorable 
to  this  peculiar  species  of  reptiles.  Some  have  whispered, 
that  the  English,  becoming  at  length  aware  of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  living  with  these  reptiles,  which,  from  some  strange 
fancy,  they  had  for  a  long  time  cherished,  and  carried  in  their 
bosoms,  have  even  thought  of  resorting  to  certain  prescriptions 
against  their  bite,  said  to  have  been  left  by  one  St.  Patrick, 
and  carefully  preserved  by  some  of  the  old  women  in  a  neigh- 
bouring island.  But  thi^  wants  confirmation.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  English  are  consulting  on  the  ways  and 
means,  either  of  deriving  more  advantage  from  the  race  than 
they  have  heretofore  done,  or  of  driving  it  from  their  dominions. 
We  in  this  country,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
alarmed  at  the  incredible  numbers  of  black  serpents  we  are  sus- 
taining, nor  do  we  seem  to  apprehend  that  any  injury  can  come 
from  their  bite.  Yet  they  are  exceedingly  destructive,  and 
their  bite  with  us  in  almost  all  cases  proves  fatal.  Very  few  of 
us  escape.  We  can  scarcely  rear  up  a  clever  boy  to  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  without  his  being  bitten  in  the  heel,  the  breast, 
and  the  head.  The  great  mass  of  the  young  men  and  maidens 
in  our  cities,  if  not  in  the  country,  show  unequivocal  signs  of 
having  been  bitten.     The  virus  has  been  received,  and  is  work- 
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ing  in  the  system.  They  themselves  now  and  then  suspect  all  is 
not  quite  right  with  them  ;  they  are  ill-at*ease,  are  troubled  with 
insomnias,  cannot  remain  long  in  one  place,  have  great  aversion 
to  whatever  demands  serious  thought,  firm  will,  and  persevering 
action.  They  resort  to  all  manner  of  quacks  and  nostrums, 
but  obtain  no  relief,  and  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  their  ailments, 
or  the  means  of  cure. 

But,  happily,  the  means  are  at  length  discovered,  if  not  of 
exterminating  the  whole  race,  yet  of  radically,  effectually,  cur- 
ing those  who  may  be  bitten,  and  of  rendering  all  henceforth 
invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  black  serpent.  Dr.  Gypendole, 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  a  celebrated  physician,  as  is 
evinced  by  his  titles,  having  given  up  his  entire  life  to  the  m- 
vestigation  of  the  subject,  has  discovered  and  compounded  a 
salve  which  will  in  all  cases,  if  applied,  prove  effectual,  and  not 
only  in  cases  of  recent  date,  but  in  those  of  long  standing.  He  has 
not  only  discovered  and  compounded  the  salve,  ''the  precious 
ointment,"  but,  with  a  praiseworthy  disinterestedness,  has  dis- 
closed the  secret  of  its  composition,  and  the  method  of  its  ap- 
plication, to  the  world;  proving  thereby,  that,  if,  to  suit  the  man- 
ners of  liie  age,  he  assumes  the  style  and  address  of  a  mounte- 
bank, he  is  no  quack.  He  asks  no  premium  for  the  discovery, 
no  reward  for  the  disclosure.  Enough  for  him  the  conscious- 
ness of  contributing  something  to  lighten  the  afflictions  of  suf- 
fering  humanity,  and  the  blessbgs  which  must  for  ever  attend 
his  memory. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  Dr.  Gypendole's  salve  is  no 
quack  medicine,  and  that  the  good  Doctor,  as  extravagant  as 
he  may  appear  to  be  in  its  praise,  does  not  by  any  means  exag- 
gerate its  virtues.  We  speak  from  experience.  We  ourselves 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  the  black  serpent  more 
than  once,  and  badly  bitten,  too ;  but  the  application  of  this 
salve,  according  to  the  Doctor's  prescription,  has  wrought  a 
total  and  radical  cure,  to  which  fact  we  are  ready  to  make  affi- 
davit before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  any  moment,  if  any 
one  chooses  to  doubt  our  sinvple  word.  But  we  must  let  the 
Doctor  speak  for  himself.  Our  readers  must,  then,  figure  to 
themselves  a  venerable  old  man, —  well  dressed,  but  not  in  a 
fashion  too  modem,  with  a  high  and  expanded  forehead,  a  large, 
well-formed  head,  slightly  bald,  locks  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
face  somewhat  wrinkled,  but  wearing  a  calm,  placid,  benevolent 
smile,  winning  the  heart  of  every  child  that  sees  him,  —  driving 
up  in  a  public  square,  descending  from  his  carriage,  and  ascend- 
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ing  a  platform  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  opening 
his  mouth  to  address  the  crowd  which  instantly  collects  to  see 
and  bear  him. 

**  I.     Pft0t*ERTlE8   or  THE   SaLTE. 

"Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  —  You  are  going  to  see  what  you 
are  going  to  see,  —  a  wonderful  thing  which  you  hare  nev^er 
yet  seen.  And  yet,  as  to  beasts,  men,  inventions,  remedies;, 
what  have  you  not  seen  ?  You  have  seen  learned  dogs  play- 
ing at  chess,  as  the  late  Mr.  Talleyrand  at  protocols;  military 
fleas  going  through  all  points  of  their  exercise,  fit  to  form  the 
first  battery  of  the  mounted  artillery  of  the  brave  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  in  whose  ranks  we  are  all  subject  to  march  ;  you 
have  seen  artists  in  verse,  in  prose,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,, 
who,  though  their  eyes  are  armed  with  double  glasses,  cannot 
distinguish  clearly  the  end  of  their  own  noses,  and  who  yet 
flatter  themselves  that  they  can  see  quite  well  in  the  clouds;  yoa 
have  seen  white  calves  with  two  heads,  and.  tricolored  knights 
with  four,  eight,  ten,  thirteen  consciences ;  the  fourteen  thousand 
truths  of  the  Constitutional  Charter ;  the  ashes  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon; bitumen  of  every  sort  and  color,  granitic  bitumen,  vitrifiable 
bitumen,  bituminous  bitumen ;  bear*s  grease  from  Siberia,  taken 
fVom  the  living  animal,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair,  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  beard;  cabbage-seed  from  Iceland,  producing  a 
vegetable  tall  as  a  drum-major.  All  these  you  have  seen,  and  yet. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  have  the  honor  to  tell  you  again  that  yoo 
are  going  to  see — what  you  are  going  to  see,  —  a  wonderfiif  thing 
surpassing  all  you  have  yet  seen.  I  myself,  —  who  have  visited  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  —  Paris,  London,  Petersburg,  Madrid, 
Lisbon  on  the  Tagus,  Rome,  Naples,  Berlin,  Vienna  on  the  Dan- 
ube;—  all  parts  of  the  world,  —  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Oceanea,  —  I  myself  have  nowhere  seen  what  you  are  going  to 
see. 

"  Look  here,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies ;  in  this  little  box  which 
I  hold  between  my  thumb  and  forefinger  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
which  our  contemporaries  of  all  countries,  not  excepting  even-  the 
illustrious  Laplanders  and  the  scientific  Mantchouck  Tartars,  as 
well  as  our  ancestors  of  all  times, — jaw-bones,  fossil,  antedilu- 
vians, preadamites,  —  have  never  suspected.  It  is  so.  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  This  box  contains  wonderful  pills,  the  discovery  of 
which  I  owe  to  the  immense  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
chemical  science,  combined  with  long  years  of  labor  daring  ten 
hours  a  day,  not  even  excepting  Sundays.  I  will  not,  indeed, 
say,  as  say  some  persons  who  advertise  icertain  specifics  endowed 
with  the  marvellous  property  of  caring  all  diseases,  past,  present. 
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future,  old  and  new,  that  my  salve  is  a  universal  panacea.'  No,  I  am 
not — and  you  need  not  that  I  say  it — no,  I  am  not — a  quack. 
At  my  age,  one's  fortune  is  made,  or  left  to  shift  for  itself.  Tba 
sole  desire  of  curing  one  of  the  innumerable  maladies  which  ai^ 
flict  poor  humanity  has  made  me  for  these  ten  years  travel  through 
town  and  country,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  procures  me  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  appearing  this  day  before  this  amiable 
assembly.  No,  I  wUl  not  say  to  you  that  my  salve  is  a  universal 
specific ;  for  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  man  of  honor  to  tell  the  truth ; 
and,  moreover,  as  says  Confucius,  true  merit  is  modest.  I  repeat, 
then,  that  my  salve  cures  neither  the  whooping^^ough  nor  the 
gout,  neither  the  gastro-enteritis,  nor  diseases  of  the  tongue^ 
nor  even  diseases  of  the  skin.  But  it  does  more ;  it  cures  the 
almost  universally  fatal  bite  of  the  black  serpent,  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  known  reptiles,  —  and  cures  a  new  bite,  an  old  bite,  a 
bite  in  the  heart,  or  a  bite  in  the  head,  and  instantaneously,  radi« 
cally,  and  without  pain.  And  what  is  better  yet,  a  thousand  timea 
better,  it  renders  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  it  invulner- 
able to  the  attacks  of  this  fearful  reptile.  Simply  take  a  box  of 
my  salve,  merely  inhale  its  perfume,  and  you  may  travel  in  all  places 
infested  by  the  black  serpent,  visit  night  and  day  the  miserable 
victims  of  its  contagious  bites,  with  as  much  assurance  as  the  doc- 
tor who  visits  the  pest-house  with  a  cruise  of  the  vinaigre  of  the  four 
ministers —  I  beg  pardon  — of  the  four  thieves,  under  his  nose. 

"  But  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  my  spe» 
cific,  this  amiable  society  doubtless  demands  some  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  black  serpent,  to  the  cure  of  whose  bite  I  have  con- 
secrated, my  life.     I  hasten  to  satisfy  its  very  reasonable  demand, 

''II.    Idea  of  thb  Black  Serpent — its  Habits. 

**  In  the  outset,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  warn  this  amiable 
society  not  to  expect  from  me  a  direct  definition  of  the  black  ser* 
pent.  I  leave  the  rage  for  definitions  to  the  Chinese  philosophers ; 
for,  according  to  the  beautiful  maxim  of  the  great  Parapharagus, 
first  dragoman  to  his  Highness  Abduhl-Medjid,  definitions  usually 
satisfy  only  those  who  make  them.  However,  I  will  make  this  danger- 
ous reptile  known  to  you,  but  less  by  telling  you  what  it  is  than  by 
telling  you  what  it  is  not.  You  must  know,  then,  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  that  the  black  serpent  does  not  belong  to  the  picturesque  race 
of  lynxes,  although  these  have  many  varieties,  especially  in  Central 
Europe ;  nor  to  the  very  delicate  class  of  black  or  white  bears,  not- 
withstanding these  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  naturalists  im- 
agine ;  nor  to  the  family  of  apes,  in  which  the  wonderfiil  progress 
of  science  has  succeeded  in  detecting  one  hundred  four  score  and 
nineteen  thousand  varieties ;  nor  to  the  race  of  fowls,  whose  species 
are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  such  as  cock-turkeys 
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of  all  sizes  and  colors,  red  parrots,  green  parrots,  blue  parrots, 
lead,  copper,  silrer,  and  gold-colored  parrots ;  one-eyed  magpies, 
thievish  magpies,  lying  magpies,  speckled  magpies  with  a  crest, 
speckled  magpies  with  spars,  speckled  magpies  with  a  tail.  But 
I  perceive,  that,  in  order  to  define  the  black  serpent  by  explaining 
its  relations  and  differences  with  all  the  creatures  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  I  most  display  a  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history  which  may  not  be  quite  familiar  to  every 
member  of  this  amiable  assembly,  and  the  celebrated  Doctor  Nigh- 
pho-tse,  the  patriarch  of  Chinese  literature,  says,  with  profound 
wisdom  and  truth,  that  every  maHf  not  a  fool  or  a  knave,  should 
speak  so  as  to  he  understood.  I  suffer ,  he  elsewhere  says,  oniy  learn' 
ed  Europeans  to  speak  Oreek  in  English,  You  will  bear  in  mind, 
then.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  the  black  serpent  is  not  a  lion, 
an  eagle,  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  tape-worm,  although  it  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  this  last.  In  what  category,  then,  shall  it  be 
placed?"— pp.  1-11. 

The  Doctor  proceeds,  and  finally  asserts  that  tlie  black  ser- 
pent is  an  amphibious  animal.  Having  observed  for  a  long 
time  its  habits  in  Germany,  England,  France,  North  and  South 
America,  he  is  convinced  that  its  usual  resort  is  the  marshes, 
and,  although  sometimes  seen  unrolling  its  hideous  folds  on 
dry  land,  it  for  the  most  part  burrows  in  the  mud.  It  feeds 
mainly  on  little  dry  and  grayish  leaves  of  stunted  shrubs, 
known  in  science  under  the  names  of  the  Presse  (hupas 
fittidum)^  the  Debats  (hupas  judaicum),  the  Siicle  (hupas 
putrido-acetosum),  the  Constitutionnel  (hupas  atUiquatum), 
names  which,  with  a  singular  coincidence,  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  leading  Parisian  journals.  Its  food,<how- 
ever,  varies  according  to  its  age.  Young,  it  prefers  Beranger, 
Pigault-Lebrun,  Parny;  older,  it  selects  Universitarians,  Brous- 
sais,  Soulii,  Balzac,  Janin,  Hugo,  Sue,  Kock,  George  Sand, 
and  other  spongy  productions,  designated  by  the  generic  name 
of  pantheistO'immorali-opacum.  On  rare  occasions,  it  nibbles 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Strauss,  Volney,  and  Holbach,  —  azotic 
plants  of  the  class  fossil  sleep,  bearing  thistles  {azotico-fossili- 
somniferutn) .  Dr.  Gypendole  is  unquestionably  in  the  main 
correct  in  bis  account  of  the  habits  of  this  pernicious  reptile, 
and  yet  we  think  he  has  described  them  more  especially  as  he 
has  observed  them  in  the  French  metropolis.  Its  food  and 
even  Its  repairs  undergo  some  change  in  passing  from  one  age 
or  one  country  to  another,  although  in  general  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  times  and  places, —  in  the  garden  where  it  coiled 
on  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  our  good  city  of  Boston, 
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where  it  has*  just  found  a  place  for  hatching  its  brood  in  the 
mMelodean.  But  we  proceed  to  let  the  learned  and  scientific 
Doctor  describe,  in  his  own  bimitable  manner,  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  the  black  serpent,  —  or  rather,  its  diagnostics. 

"III.     Bite  of  the  Black  Serpent  —  its  Repairs. 

**  The  Creator,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  as  it  was  learnedly  ob- 
served four  thousand  years  ago  by  Nangazaki,  the  great  philoso- 
pher of  Japan,  —  the  Creator  has  pltued  in  this  toorkt  a  wonderful 
variety  of  beasts,  Amougst  them  all,  —  if  we  except  certain  bipeds 
having  neither  tails  nor  feathers,  according  to  the  definition,  so 
profoundly  true,  of  the  illustrious  Diogenes,  —  there  is  not  one  so 
hideous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dangerous,  not  one  that  inspires 
the  human  heart  with  so  much  dread,  repugnance,  and  horror,  as 
those  of  the  reptile  kind.  Now  I  assert,  and  with  deep  convic- 
tion, too,  that  the  black  serpent  is  of  all  reptiles  the  most  danger- 
ous, the  most  foul,  the  most  repulsive.  Does  my  amiable  audience 
require  proof  of  what  I  advance  t  Let  them  listen  to  what  1  have 
to  say  concerning  the  nature  of  its  venom. 

'*  You  imagine,  perhaps.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  it  infects 
the  blood.  Not  at  all ;  you  're  wrong.  That  it  vitiates  the  animal 
spirits.  Wrong  again.  It  does  worse  ;  it  does  a  thousand  times 
worse ;  it  infects  the  heart  and  vitiates  the  brain.  It  makes  a  man 
mad;  and  so  mad  that  you  may  order  forthwith  a  strait  jacket; 
wicked,  so  wicked  that  he 's  fit  only  for  the  halter.  I  can  hardly  de- 
scribe its  lamentable  effects  better  than  by  laying  before  this  hon- 
orable society  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  sad  spectacle  which  I 
myself  witnessed  a  few  months  ago. 

**  In  the  course  of  my  long  peregrinations  over  the  old  and  new 
continents,  I  chanced  to  arrive  in  a  vast  kingdom,  situated  about 
fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
black  serpent  is  there  in  swarms,  and  I  saw  numberless  poor 
wretches  infected  by  its  venom.  The  first  that  came  under  my 
observation  had  been  bitten  in  the  head.  You  have  heard  the  false 
and  discordant  sounds  which  a  violin  gives  when  its  cords  are 
unstrung.  All  that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  extravagant  ideas 
that  issued  from  their  diseased  brains.  They  imagined  that  they  had 
become — what  do  you  think.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen? — princes? 
O,  no !  Kings?  Not  that  either.  Emperors  ?  You  're  out  again. 
Trifles  like  these  are  the  fancies  of  our  common  fools,  such 
as  one  sees  at  Charenton,  Bicetre,  and  like  places.  But  mine 
belonged  to  a  higher  class,  and  were  not  so  easily  satisfied.  They 
believed  themselves  —  come,  guess  once  more !  Do  you  give  it 
up  ?  In  their  great  modesty,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  —  gods  I 
nothing  more  nor  less ! ! 
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"  There  they  were,  rsbbing  their  hands  with  delight,  and  shoot- 
ing out,  to  the  tune  of  the  Carmagnoky  'Go  ahead !  go  ahead  !  God 
is  done  for,  —  Christianity  is  gone,— -dead  and  buried.  Bravo !  now 
we  '11  put  the  world  to  rights  I '  Then,  with  a  degree  of  grave  solem- 
nity  the  most  laughable  that  can  be  imagined,  had  not  their  mad- 
ness concerned  a  matter  so  important,  they  set  to  work  to  prop  up 
their  infant  godship,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  God  whom 
we  adore  had  come  to  naught. 

*'  One  young  man,  of  low  stature,  who  possessed  the  singular 
advantage — although  not  singular  in  that  country— of  having 
but  one  eye  and  that  purblind,  whose  brow  was  furrowed  with  pre- 
mature wrinkles,  and  whom,  with  a  broad-skirted  green  coat,  a  hat 
somewhat  d  la  militaire,  and  very  large  spectacles,  I  seem  to  see 
before  me  now,  capered  about,  shouting  incessantly,  *What  a 
smash  I  I  can  count  seventy-two  solecisms  in  the  moon.  God 
was  nothing  but  a  booby,  when  he  undertook  to  create  the  world. 
He 's  used  up  now ;  it's  all  over.' 

''  Another,  —  a  tall,  spare^man,  with  pallid  countenance,  and  voice 
harsh  and  tremulous,  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  goat,— >s(n  antedilu- 
vian pedagogue,  the  true  Napoleon  of  all  absurdities,  —  repeated  un- 
ceasingly, with  the  solemn  monotony  of  a  pendulum,  '  Silence !  si- 
lence, stupid  human  race !  thou  hast  mistaken  for  God  a  man  who 
knew  not  a  word  of  rhetoric.  I  can  prove  to  you,  bode  in  hand, 
that  Jesus  Christ  never  read  two  pages  of  my  JVeatiseon  the  Art  of 
Oratory^ Amsterdam, princtps  edition^  1838.  Who'll  answer  that! ' 

"  Another,  dressed  in  a  blue  cloak,  with  a  great  number  of  rib- 
bons and  gewgaws  paraded  about  his  neck  ami  breast,  cried  out, 
with  a  stentorian  voice,  *  To  the  vote.  Gentlemen !  to  the  vote  I  the 
Gospel  is  inadmissible,  except  with  an  amendment.  To  the  vote! 
to  the  vote  I '  Immediately  there  was  a  shout  from  all  sides, 
'  Adopted.  God  is  completely  upset!  adopted,  —  and  we  only  are 
Gods !    Adopted.    Hats  off,  mortals,  and  down  upon  your  knees ! ' 

"  At  these  words,  a  cry  of  *  Order,  order !  *  was  heard  from  an- 
other group  close  by.  In  the  centre  appeared  a  middle-aged  man, 
a  head  taller  than  the  rest.  His  costume  was  Scottish,  crossed  all 
over  with  silvery-looking  palms  and*  forms  of  trans-rfaenish  syllo- 
gisms. He  was  praying  devoutly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  himself; 
the  others  were  all  agog,  listening  to  him.  I  was  exceedingly  cu- 
rious to  find  out  his  name,  when  some  one  whispered  in  my  ear, 
*  That 's  the  Grand  Lama  of  the  me  and  the  not-me.*  *  O  God  I'  spoke 
out  then  the  pontiff  to  himself,  as  it  were, '  hear  them  not,  for  they 
are  fools:  thy  being  has  naught  that  is  exclusive;  thou  art  not,  as 
they,  me  and  not-me :  thou  art  the  universal  me :  yea,  thou  jari  thy- 
self, objecting  thyself  infinitely  to  thyself:  and  man  and  nature  are 
thyself,  objecting  thee  finitely  to  thyself:  thou  art  we,  and  we  are 
thou:  eternity  is  thyself,  time  thyself,  space  thyself,  number  thyself, 
totality  thyself:  all  is  but  thee  :  for  in  thee  all  is  mt  and  naught 
not'me,* 
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*'  This  devout  and  nicwt  lucid  prayer  drew  down  tbunders  of 
applause.  For  my  own  part,  all  that  I  could  understand  from  it 
was,  that  I  had  met  with  a  class  of  madmen  who  had  less  egotism 
than  the  preceding.  They  thought  themselves  gods,  to  be  sure; 
but  at  least  they  were  willing  to  share  their  godship  with  other  be<* 
ing8."--'pp.  17-23. 

The  author  then  exposes,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  the 
system  of  Pantheism,  which  doles  out  the  Divinity  by  the  yard, 
as  it  were,  assigning  its  due  portion  to  every  sort  of  being* 
The  manner  in  which  he  describes  the  perfect  anarchy  of  opin- 
ions brought  about  by  atheistic  philosophy  is  inimitable. 

"  A  little  farther  on,  I  fell  in  with  a  large  crowd,  and,  entering 
into  the  midst  of  them,  said,  in  the  politest  tone  possible,  '  Gentle- 
men, may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  to  what  family  you  belong  ? '  A 
dozen  tongues  broke  loose  at  once :  *  To  the  family  of  machines, 
booby,  —  brothers  to  windmills,  and  cousins  to  patent  turnspits.' 
*  That 's  not  true,'  said  a  dozen  others ;  Vwe  belong  to  the  branch  of 
elastic  and  digesting  tubes,  open  at  both  ends.'  '  False,  false! '  cried 
out  others ;  '  we  are  all  of  the  finny  tribe ;  fishes  from  father  to 
son  ;  carps  arrived  at  the  full  development  of  perfectibility,  con- 
wtiog  in  the  original  plus  the  hair,  mnus  the  tail.' 

"  All  maintained  their  ambitious  pretensions  with  great  vehe- 
mence of  speech  and  gesture.  Such  confusion,  such  noise  and 
racket,  was  enough  to  set  all  the  dogs  in  the  country  barking.  From 
words  they  came  to  thumps.  Insults  from  one  side  were  answered 
by  blows  from  the  other;  which  amounts  to  what  the  great  Aris- 
lotle  calls  the  ultima  ratio  regum ;  an  expression  that  may  be  trans- 
lated, for  your  especial  benefit.  Ladies,  the  first  principle  of  moral- 
ity amongst  wolves, 

^*  Very  soon  the  fight  became  general.  The  gods  ran  up,  es- 
pousing some  one  side,  some  another.  What  a  mournful  scene 
did  I  behold !  The  wretched  victims  of  the  viperian  poison,  in 
paroxysms  of  rage,  shouted,  pounded,  rolled  their  eyes  in  frenzy, 
ran  their  tongues  out,  argued  by  kicks  and  cuffs,  howled,  barked, 
caterwauled,  bellowed,  till  at  length  they  were  covered  with  wounds, 
blood,  and  dirt,  and  the  field  became  a  second  Waterloo.  I  was 
told  that  such  scenes  as  I  have  just  described  occur  iir^quently  ev- 
ery week.  You  may  call  it.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  drama,  melo- 
drama, tragedy,  or  comedy,  as  you  please ;  but  it  is  what  I  call 
a  lesson  oj  philosophy.  Much  affected  by  this  sight,  I  left  these, 
and  moved  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  modest.  They  are  so  called 
because  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  quite  gods.  Here 
an  old  man,  with  powdered  wig,  broad  ruffles  on  his  bosom  and 
wrists,  and  large  shoe^buckles,  accosted  me.  <  We  're  aware  of  it,' 
said  he ;  *  the  Supreme  Being  does  exist ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  who 
sleeps  all  night,  and  dozes  all  day  in  an  arm-chair.    The   act  of 
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creation  exhausted  all  his  strength.  He  cast  this  world  into  the 
immensity  of  space,  like  a  balloon  in  the  air,  or  a  ship  without 
helmsman  on  the  ocean.-—  There,  go  ahead,  on  your  own  hook,  as 
well  as  you  can,'  said  be;  and,  returning  to  his  apartment,  hegare 
the  key  a  double  turn,  and  locked  the  door."  —  pp.  25^2S» 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  good  Doctor  portrays  widi 
much  wit  and  truth  the  moral  coiTuption  which  is  the  necessary- 
consequence  of  a  belief  in  Deism,  and  the  frivolity  of  those 
occupations  and  aims  which  are  all  that  is  left  to  man,  when  he 
has  no  God  whom  he  is  bound  to  serve,  and  no  future  destiny 
to  strive  for.     He  then  passes  to  the  second  class  of  victims. 

"  The  second  category  of  patients  that  I  found  in  the  same 
kingdom,  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
comprises  those  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
But  before  1  proceed,  my  love  for  suffering  humanity  will  not  allow 
me,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  to  withhold  from  you  one  observation 
which  is  essential.  I  have  verified  it  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  times,  in  the  course  of  my  long  medical  career.  Whereas 
the  cohrorcapelo  aims  at  a  man's  nose,  and  the  rattlesnake  at  his 
calf,  if  he  has  any,  the  black  serpent  attacks  invariably  and  ex- 
clusively the  head  and  the  heart  Moreover,  I  have  always  found, 
of  a  hundred  patients,  that  ninety-nine  and  a  half  were  first  wound- 
ed in  the  heart,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  brain  suffers  only 
from  sympathy. 

'<  This  being  premised.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  proceed.  By 
the  bite  of  the  black  serpent,  the  heart  is  decomposed,  and  its 
very  nature  changed ;  all  its  movements  are  henceforth  downwards, 
instead  of  upwards.  What  was  before  sweet  as  honey  to  the  pa- 
tient's palate  is  now  bitter  as  wormwood ;  the  food  of  common 
people  is  disgusting,  and  he  flies  from  it  with  as  much  horror  as  a 
mad  dog  from  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  Only  mention  to  him  the 
name  of  sweetmeats,  pastries,  and  all  those  nice  tit-bits  that  make 
the  mouth  of  any  civilized  man  water,  and  you  make  him  retch  with 
nausea,  —  you  are  sure  of  giving  him  cramp  in  the  stomach,  or  con- 
vulsions. Give  him  meats  fit  for  kings  or  for  the  gods  themselves, 
let  them  be  served  on  a  table  covered  with  cloths  white  aa  the 
snow  of  Caucasus ;  he  dives  under  the  table,  devours  the  most  dis- 
gusting garbage,  gnaws  bones  like  a  dog,  and,  instead  of  quaffing 
nectar  from  golden  goblets,  he  prefers  to  lie  down  flat  by  the  road- 
side, and  guzzle  muddy  water  from  the  gutter."— pp.  30*32. 

These  various  speeches  which  the  Doctor  Evariste  de  Gy- 
pendole  places  in  the  mouths  of  his  mad  patients,  and  which  fit 
there  so  well,  our  readers  may  suspect  are  in  reality  the  sub- 
stance of  different  systems  of  infidel  philosophy  which  have  all 
had  their  day,  and  many  of  which  are  still  greatly  in  vogue. 
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Granting  the  suspicions  of  our  readers  to  be  well  founded,  we 
must  say,  the  Doctor  does  them  no  injustice  ;  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  would  subvert  Uhristian  faith,  the  only 
sure  basis  of  true  philosophy,  when  stripped  of  the  brilliancy 
and  ornaments  of  style  by  which  their  authors  have  embellished 
them,  when  analyzed  and  reduced  to  a  bare,  simple  proposi- 
tion, after  all,  mean  precisely  what  was  uttered  by  the  victims  of 
the  black  serpent,  and  nothing  more.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
are  taken  almost  textually  from  the  writings  of  these  authors. 

In  the  foUowing  chapter,  the  learned,  scientific,  and  humane 
Doctor  proceeds  to  narrate  his  labors  and  trials  in  pursuit  of  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  black  serpent,  and  the  rare  provi- 
dence by  which  he  hit  upon  the  principle  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery and  composition  of  his  incomparable  salve.  It  is 
full  of  interest,  wit,  humor,  and  hits  at  all  manner  of  quacks 
and  quack  nostrums,  moral,  philosophical,  social,  political ;  all 
of  which  our  readers  may  well  believe  are  home-thrusts  —  at 
somebody.  They  know  already  enough  of  our  Doctor  to  be- 
lieve that  Doctor  Evariste  de  Gypendole  is,  in  very  deed,  as  he 
sajrs,  no^uack,  although  ignorant  of  none  of  the  various  species 
of  quackery  in  vogue  or  out  of  vogue.  The  search  was  lone  and 
painful,  and  the  laborious  Doctor  seems  at  times  to  have  almost 
despaired  of  success  ;  but  at  length,  through  the  blessing  of  a 
good  Providence,  success  crowned  his  labors, — the  incompar- 
able salve  was  discovered,  and  the  black  serpent  henceforth 
rendered  harmless  as  a  dove.  We  should  be  glad  to  follow  the 
Doctor  in  this  search,  —  a  more  notable  one  than  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone, — but  we  hasten  to  the  composition 
of  the  salve  itself! 

'<  V.    Composition  of  the  Salve. 

"  You  areconrinced,  I  trust,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  I  have 
no  inclination  to  gull  the  public  or  take  adTanta^  of  its  simplicity. 
You  might  as  well  make  a  French  peer  of  the  respectable  dean  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  as  to  confound  my  pre- 
cious salve  with  a  host  of  quack  nostrums,  of  which  the  wonderful 
virtue  is  proclaimed  to  the  world  every  day  by  a  venal  press,  with 
mat  flourishes  of  drums  and  trumpets.  An  enlightened  public 
knows  how  to  discern,  cuipte  suum.  We  know  how  to  detect  all 
these  Parisian  catch-pennies,  patented  as  they  may  be.  Virtus 
post  fmmmos^  as  that  experienced  man,  the  great  poet  of  Tibur,  has 
sung ;  that  is  to  say.  Ladies, '  7Vii/A,  virtutt  and  honor^  after  doiiars 
ami  emteJ    This  is  the  motto  adopted  by  the  authors  of  such 
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fraudulent  speculationB.  But,  you  know  it  well.  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  such  is  not  the  motto  of  Doctor  Evariste.  No,  no,  he 's  a 
different  man ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  disinterested  hbnesty,  hear 
my  declaration.  This  salve,  so  wonderful  in  its  effects,  — this  salre, 
of  which  the  discovery  has  cost  me  filly  years  of  labor  and  jour* 
neying,  I  now  deliver  up  gratuitously  and  without  charge  to  the 
public.  Judge  for  yourselves,  before  you  use  it;  for,  without  any 
sort  of  mystery,  I  am  going  to  make  you  acquainted  with  all  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  and  give  you  full  directions  for  its  uae. 

^  In  the  first  place,  A  Jotoe  principium,  as  Virgil  says,  —  which 
may  signify.  Ladies,  To  cook  a  hare,  first  catch  a  hare,  -^  1  begin  by 
hunting  out,  in  the  stagnant  pools  where  they  hatch,  black  ser- 
pents of  all  sizes,  old  and  young  and  middle-aged,  and  even  not 
yet  hatched.  When  caught,  I  chop  their  heads  off.  That  is  to 
say.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  in  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  language, 
I  dig  out  infidelity  wherever  it  has  nested  itself:  I  cut  off  its  head, 
by  taking  its  own  objections  against  Christianity,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  past,  present,  future,  old,  new,  fiat,  or  horned,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  up  or  down :  I  gather  them  from  the  mouth  of 
the  beardless  youth  or  the  whiskered  man,  from  the  parlour  and  the 
workshop,  fi'om  the  head  and  tail  of  the  philosophical  army ;  ob» 
jections  in  rhyme  and  prose,  from  every  language  and  gibberish ; 
objections  from  big  books  and  little  books,  from  huge  folios  cover- 
ed with  dust,  and  from  perfumed  pamphlets :  I  place  them  all  in  a 
mortar  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  no  part  can  evaporate,  *-  a  ne» 
cessary  precaution.  The  result  produced  by  trituration  is  a  greaay 
lump,  which,  being  placed  in  the  alembic,  conveys  into  my  receiv- 
er the  quintessence  of  the  whole,  which  I  am  going  now  to  present 
you. 

"  In  its  dogma,  Christianity  is  but  a  tissue  of  myths,  of  fables, 
of  inconsistencies  revolting  to  our  reason.  It«teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God :  absurd !  That  he  was  born  of  a  mother  ever  virgin : 
absurd  1  That  there  is  but  one  God,  and  in  this  one  nature  three 
distinct  persons :  absurd !  That  this  God  foresees  all  things,  and 
whatever  he  foresees  happens  infallibly;  and  yet  man  is  a  free 
agent :  absurd  !  That  this  God  is  all,  and  yet  man  is  something: 
absurd  1  That  for  a  sin  of  a  single  moment,  this  God,  whom 
Christianity  still  calls  good,  punishes  a  frail  creature  with  an  eterni- 
ty of  torments :  absurd  I  That  all  men  are  born  with  the  guilt  of 
a  sin  committed  by  their  first  parent :  absurd  1  That  the  Son  of 
God,  coming  into  this  world,  was  born  in  a  stable ;  that  he  died  up- 
on a  cross,  between  two  thieves :  absurd !  That  he  and  his  Apos- 
tles performed  miracles :  absurd,  too  I  since  the  laws  of  nature 
are  immutable,  and  the  Apostles  were  only  stupid  fools,  the  first 
Christians  idiots  who  believed  whatever  they  were  told,  without  ex- 
amining, without  reasoning, — carried  away  by  a  fanatic  love  of  glory 
and  of  novelty.  In  fine,  Christianity,  viewed  in  its  dogma,  whether 
by  parts  or  in  a  lump,  is  nothing  but  a  long  string  of  absurdities. 
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«<  Yoa  perceive,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  my  chemical  oper- 
ation has  been  quite  successful ;  the  ingredients  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  strength ;  and  all  these  black  serpents'  heads,  or,  theologi- 
cally, all  the  objections  of  infidelity  against  the  Christian  dogma, 
when  cut  off,  hacked,  triturated,  and  distilled,  furnish  us  with  the 
quintessence  of  all  the  sophisms  written,  said,  sung,  or  howled,  from 
Celsus  down  to  Voltaire  and  his  latest  posterity,  born  or  to  be  bom. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  inscribe :  Dogma  of  Cbristianitt, 
TOTAL  Absurdity.     And  there 's  one  point  settled. 

"  Now  for  its  morality.  I  hope  to  satisfy  this  amiable  audience 
that  my  chemical  process  is  equally  perfect  in  this  respect  It  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  elixir  of  the  following  nature. 

**  By  its  very  first  commandment,  the  moral  code  of  Christianity 
obliges  me  to  believe  all  the  absurdities  comprised  in  its  dogma : 
impossible !  It  obliges  me  to  forgive  my  enemies,  and  love  them 
as  myself:  impossible!  It  obliges  me  to  sacrifice  the  dearest,  the 
strongest  inclinations  of  my  nature:  impossible!  It  obliges  me  to 
confess  my  sins,  however  shameful,  however  secret,  to  a  man  like 
myself:  impossible !  It  obliges  me  to  practise  virtues  which  de- 
grade a  man ;  humility,  which  makes  him  a  poltroon ;  detachment, 
which  makes  him  a  bad  citizen ;  the  flight  of  the  world,  which 
makes  him  a  misanthrope ;  the  constant  fear  of  hell,  which  makes 
bim  an  idiot :  impossible  1  To  all  this  it  adds  a  long  list  of  prac* 
tices,  observances,  privations,  which  bind  a  man  hand  and  foot :  im- 
possible !  In  one  word,  the  moral  code  of  Christianity  bears  no 
proportion  to  human  weakness ;  that  it  should  have  come  from  a 
God  infinitely  wise  and  good  is  impossible.  It  is  therefore  false 
and  tyrannical, — absurd  I 

"  What  have  you  to  say.  Gentlemen  Chemists  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Academies  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and 
Pekin  t  Can  you  hope  to  arrive  at  results  more  complete,  when 
you  try  by  analysis  to  discover  the  component  elements  of  bodies? 
You  may  hang  yourself  for  spite,  illustrious  Orfila!  never,  even  with 
Marsh's  apparatus,  will  you  be  able  to  detect  in  a  dead  dog  the 
arsenical  parts  half  so  completely  as  Doctor  Evariste  culls  out,  by 
his  peculiar  process,  the  last  and  most  minute  atom  of  the  black 
serpent's  venom.  Deny  it  who  can :  I  hold  here  in  my  receiver 
the  whole  essential  acid  of  all  the  objections,  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture, that  can  be  made  against  the  moral  code  of  Christianity.  I  con- 
clude, therefore:  Moralitt  op  Christianitt,  total  Impossi- 
BiLrrr.     And  there 's  a  second  point  settled. 

"  I  terminate  the  whole  process.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  by  the  ob- 
jections against  Catholic  worship,  and  I  obtain  the  salt  which  yon 
are  now  going  to  see.  The  worship  of  Christianity  is  a  heap  of  vain 
and  ridiculous  superstitions,  fit  only  for  old  women  and  children  at 
the  most.  Pour  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  head  of  an  infant,  with 
certain  words,  and  he  is  cleansed  from  sin,  —  made  white  as  snow : 
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saperstition  I  Rub  his  forehead  with  oil,  and  he  becomes  strong 
enough  to  vanquish  the  most  formidable  enemies :  superstition !  He 
takes  a  piece  of  bread  over  which  the  priest  has  pronounced  a  few 
words,  and  it  is  no  longer  bread,  —  it  is  God  in  person :  superstition ! 
Is  he  sick  ?  Anoint  the  organs  of  his  senses,  and  his  sins  are  ibr- 
given  him :  superstition  I  And,  then,  all  these  genuflexions,  these 
ceremonies  which  have  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  —  a  real  puppet- 
show  that  sets  a  fool  a  staring,  but  excites  pity  in  a  sensible  man,  — 
what  is  all  this  but  superstition,  eternal  superstition  7  And  yet  this 
is  the  whole  form  and  substance  of  Catholic  worship. 

**  I  appeal  to  this  honorable  society,  whether  I  have  mitigated  in 
any  manner  the  venom  of  the  black  serpent,  and  whether,  by  my 
chemical  operation,  it  has  not  even  acquired  a  more  intense  degree 
of  malignity.  I  say,  therefore  :  Worship  of  Christianitt,  to- 
tal Superstition.    And  there 's  the  third  point  settled. 

'*  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  this  is  all ;  for  Christianity  is  attacka- 
ble only  on  these  three  points.  Remember,  now,  what  you  have 
heard.  All  the  objections  which  infidelity  can  possibly  make,  when 
ground  up  and  distilled,  give  for  result  a  composition  fully  expressed 
by  these  three  terms,  which  have  become  technical :  ABsuaDiTY, 
Impossibility,  Superstition.  Absurdity  in  the  dogma;  impossi- 
bility in  the  morality,  superstition  in  the  worship ;  here  is  the  hon- 
orable'label  of  Christianity. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

''  This  is  the  compound  of  my  admirable  specific,  which  I  divide 
into  pills  numbered  1,  2,  3,  d&c,  as  high  as  seven.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  incomparable  salve  is  therefore  simple  and  easy,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  strict  accordance  with  all  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutic rules. 

"  VI.  Application  of  the  Salve  to  Encephalic  Wounds.  — 

Preparative  Measures. 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  the  father  of  the  medical  art,  the  great 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Aphorisms,  recommends  to  all  Doctors  to  ap- 
proach their  patients  as  a  candidate  for  election  does  the  voters  of 
his  district :  with  head  uncovered,  brow  serene,  sweet  and  caress- 
ing forms  of  speech,  and  a  smile  on  the  lips,  if  possible.  I  do  my 
best  to  follow  this  fundamental  precept  of  the  art.  Do  I  meet  with 
a  victim  of  the  black  serpent  ?  I  manifest  the  greatest  interest  in 
him,  and  give  signs  of  deep  sympathy.  I  am  perfectly  accommo- 
dating, and  suffer  him  to  spit  out  whatever  he  may  have  in  his 
throat,  or  elsewhere. 

•  •  •  a  . 

''  But  I  cannot  better  instruct  you.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  in 
the  true  method  of  applying  this  precious  salve,  than  by  relating  to 
you  exactly  my  own  treatment  of  an  illustrious  patient,  whose  case 
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18  recent.  For,  as  the  Rotnan  orator  says,  Fhbricando  Jitfaber; 
or^  as  the  Mantuan  swan  has  sung,  Ab  uno  disce  omnes ;  which  im- 
plies, Ladies,  If  you  can  work  one  sUpper,  you  can  work  a  thou' 
sand, 

"  To  proceed ;  on  my  return  from  my  last  voyage  to  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  South  America,  I  landed  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne ; 
travelling  thence  to  Paris,  I  stopped  at  Tours,  in  Touraine.  I  put 
up  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  informed  me,  with  great  conster- 
nation, that  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  place  had  been  bitten 
in  the  head  by  the  black  serpent.  '  He  has  since  bitten  several 
others,'  said  my  friend;  *  and  these, others  still";  so  that  the  vipe- 
rian  contagion  is  likely  to  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  unless  you 
come  to  our  aid.  Doctor,  we  are  lost/ 

"  We  are  lost/  What  an  impressive  word.  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  when  spoken  to  the  ear  of  a  doctor  1  It  was  hardly  uttered 
when  1  was  up  and  doing.  In  twenty-two  minutes  and  four  seconds, 
I  had  visited  the  mayor  at  his  office,  and  had  announced  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  that  a  public  meeting  would  be  held  that  very 
evening,  with  permission  of  the  constituted  authorities,  at  which  I 
would  cure  gratuitously,  radically,  instantaneously,  and  without 
pain,  all  encephalic  wounds  of  the  black  serpent.     The  name  of 

Doctor  Evariste  de  Gypendole  was  soon  in  every  mouth. 

.  •  •  •  . 

*'  When  the  assembly  was  convened,  I  drew  near  to  my  patient, 
who  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  taking  care  to  follow  exactly  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates  before  quoted.  At  my  approach,  he  manifest- 
ed a  slight  convulsive  motion,  fpllowed  immediately  by  an  inclina- 
tion to  expectorate.  I  encouraged  him  to  it;  and  suddenly  his 
lips  flying  open  with  the  reverse  of  a  steel-trap  action,  he  flung 
this  discharffe  full  in  my  face :  '  Yes,  Sir,  the  dogma  of  Christian- 
ity is  absurdity,  three  fourths  at  least ! ' 

**  This  eructation,  near  as  I  stood,  did  not,  however,  disturb  me 
or  make  roe  shrink  ;  —  I  have  undergone  many  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  I  stepped  a  little  nearer,  and,  holding  this  small  box  under 
the  patient's  nose,  I  made  him  inhale  the  perfume  of  my  pills,  say- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  '  Most  excellent  Sir,  you  are  too  moderate 
by  far ;  say  rather  that  the  dogma  of  Christianity  is  a  total  absurd- 
ity,'total  as  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1830. 
I  grant  you  all.'     Thereupon  I  felt  his  pulse,  with  a  smile. 

"  An  inclination  to  expectorate  was  again  manifested,  and  he 
threw  at  my  feet  a  new  discharge :  '  Yes,  Sir,  the  morality  of 
Christianity  is  an  impossibility,  a  system  of  tyranny  in  most  points.' 

*'  I  presented  again  my  fragrant  box  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
the  patient,  accompanying  the  application  with  these  words,  in  a 
caressing  tone :  *  Speak  out  freely ;  say  it  is  such  in  every  point ; 
granted,  granted.'  I  felt  his  pulse  again ;  it  was  more  regular ; 
the  muscles  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  he  half  opened  his  eyes  to  look 
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at  me.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  confidence  in  his  physician,  the 
man  is  saved.  The  cure  is  already  commenced.  A  last  expecto> 
ration,  occasioned  by  the  simple  odor  of  my  salve,  brought  forth 
another  discharge :  '  Yes,  Sir,  the  worship  of  Christianity  is  full  of 
superstitions,  idle,  degrading,  and  immoral.' 

"  For  the  third  time,  I  made  him  inhale  the  perfume  of  my  won- 
derful box :  '  Friend  of  my  heart,  speak  out,  speak  out ;  don't  say 
it's  full,  say  it 's superstition  itself.  Yes,  from  the  Mass  to  the  holy- 
water  pot,  all  is  superstition  in  Catholic  worship,  absolutely  all ; 
granted  again ;  there  's  no  exception.' 

''  This  third  concession,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  is  an  antispa»- 
modic  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  My  patient  rolled  his  eyes  round 
twice ;  the  students  of  the  Chinese  University  could  not  have  done 
it  BO  well ;  he  brought  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids  to 
their  full  stretch,  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  became 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  mild  as  might  be  a  woman  without  a  tongue.  Fix- 
ing his  eyes  wide  open  upon  me,  the  illustrious  lawyer  congratulated 
me  on  the  progress  of  my  reason ;  then,  drawing  off  his  glove,  which 
was  of  the  color  of  fresh  butter,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand,  *  Take 
this,'  said  he ;  *  Doctor,  we  are  friends ;  you  belong  to  us ;  I  shall  at 
once  inscribe  your  name  on  the  honorable  catalogue  of  philosophy.' 
<  Wait  a  moment,'  I  replied,  with  much  modesty  ;  '  an  honor  so  ex- 
traordinary should  be  purchased,  raethinks,  at  a  higher  price ;  I 
have  one  to  offer ;  please  inform  me  if  it  be  agreeable.' 

<*  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  distinguished  assembly,  I  ap- 
plied to  the  very  root  of  his  nose  my  pill  No.  1,  in  the  following 
manner.  '  I  have  already  granted  you  three  assertions ;  I  must  yet 
add  a  fourth  concession.  I  will  admit  all  the  objections  of  all  the 
philosophers,  heretics,  miscreants,  whether  past,  present,  future, 
old  or  new ;  I  pile  them  up,  if  you  choose,  one  upon  another ;  they 
form  a  mountain  eighteen  hundred  times  higher  than  the  tops  of 
Himalaya,  or  the  peak  of  Chimbora^o ;  or,  in  other  words,  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  dogma,  its  morality,  its  worship,  from  head  to  foot, 
and  from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  absurdity  eighteen  hundred  times 
bigger  than  the  highest  known  mountains  of  the  earth.  I  can  do 
no  more;  but  is  this  enough 7 ' 

*'  *  Who  could  ask  more  of  you.  Doctor  ?  You  outstrip  our  most 
illustrious  ancestors,  from  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  down  to  Voltaire 
and  his  brilliant  progeny  of  Jansenists,  Eclectics,  Idealists,  Materi- 
alists, Saint-Simonians,  Fourierists,  Universitarians,  Pantheists,  and 
Humanitarians.  I  hardly  know  one  of  those  honorable  and  learn- 
ed philosophers  who  has  not  recognized  in  Christianity  at  least 
some  small  fragment  of  truth  and  goodness ;  were  it  only  the  be- 
lief in  hell  to  punish  their  gainsayers,  or  the  obligation  for  others 
to  respect  their  small  but  honestly  acquired  fortune.  But  you. 
Doctor,  bursting  nobly  the  trammels  of  these  still  lurking  preju- 
flioQs,  you  recognize  no  more  truth  in  its  dogma  than  in  the  charts 
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of  Berard ;  no  more  virtue  in  its  morality  than  pare  copper  in  the 
coin  of  Monaco.  Total  absurdity,  —  this  is  your  last  conclusion  ; 
you  give  over  Christianity,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  power  of 
Philosophy.  Your  generosity  is  unequalled  ;  decidedly,  I  must  in- 
scribe you  at  once.' 

V  *  You  are  kind  enough,  then,  Master,  to  give  me  the  credit  of 
having  raised  the  objections  against  Christianity  to  their  highest 
power V  'I  tell  you  again,  it  is  impossible  to  do  better.'  ' I  must 
confess,  however,'  said  I, '  it  would  be  an  usurpation  on  my  part  to 
claim  for  myself  the  honor  of  the  invention.  You  know  that  these 
objections,  with  all  their  strength,  were  raised  against  Christianity 
from  the  first  day  of  her  birth.'  *  I  am  aware  of  it :  whoever  has 
read  the  works  of  our  first  ancestors  most  know,  that  in  the  fourth 
century  whatever  could  be  said  had  been  said  already.  Since  then, 
we  have  only  warmed  things  over  again.  But  the  merit  which  I 
admire  in  you  is,  that  you  have  reduced  our  whole  doctrine  to  its 
most  simple  expression,  and  extracted  its  very  quintessence.  Come, 
come,  Doctor,  enough  of  your  modesty ;  your  names  and  titles,  if 
you  please.'    And  he  drew  his  pencil  to  enlist  me. 


<i 


Seeing  my  illustrious  patient  so  well  prepared,  I  took  delicately 
my  pill  No.  2,  between  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  with  a  tone  of 
timidity  and  humble  respect, '  Master,'  said  I,  '  before  I  am  invest- 
ed with  this  immortal  honor,  I  have  one  little  difiiculty  to  be  re- 
moved, ^-  one  small,  trifling,  little  difficulty.  I  shall  presume  to  ask 
you  for  the  solution.     Here  it  is :     How  do  tou  explain  the 

FAITH   OF  THE   UNIVEB8B  ?  ' 

**  Hoe  opus^  hie  labor,  this  was  the  asses'  bridge,  as  Scarron  trans* 
lates.  *  I  don't  understand  you  exactly,'  was  his  answer.  *  1  will 
repeat,  then.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  world  was  pagan  ; 
to-day,  it  is  Christian.  How  do  you  explain  the  faith  of  the  uni- 
verse? '  '  Express  your  thoughts  more  dearly.'  '  Most  willingly,' 
I  replied,  and,  taking  my  pill  No.  3, 1  made  him  swallow  in  this 
manner. 

"  *  We  agree  that  Christianity  is  a  mountain  of  absurdities,  of 
impossibilities,  and  of  superstitions.  Yet  it  has  been  received  and 
believed  by  the  universe. 

<«  <  It  has  been  believed  on  the  word  of  twelve  fishermen,  without 
science,  without  money,  without  influence. 

" '  It  has  been  believed  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  which  was  und^ 
niably  and  eminently  the  age  of  philosophy  and  of  light. 

*'  *  It  has  been  believed  in  spite  of  the  hundred  warning  voices  of 
our  ancestors,  who  cried  out  incessantly,  as  we  do  now,  that  it 
was  absurdity  all  over. 

"  '  It  has  been  believed  in  spite  of  the  mockery  of  comedians,  who 
brought  its  mysteries  upon  the  stage,  and  held  them  up  to  univer* 
sal  derision. 
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fraudulent  speculationa.  Bat,  you  know  it  well,  GeQtIemen  and 
Ladies,  such  is  not  the  motto  of  Doctor  Evariste.  No,  no,  he 's  a 
different  man ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  disinterested  hc^nesty,  hear 
my  declaration.  This  salve,  so  wonderful  in  its  effects,  —  this  salve, 
of  which  the  discovery  has  cost  me  fifty  years  of  labor  and  jour- 
neying, I  now  deliver  up  gratuitously  and  without  charge  to  the 
public.  Judge  for  yourselves,  before  you  use  it ;  for,  without  any 
sort  of  mystery,  I  am  going  to  make  you  acquainted  with  all  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  and  give  you  full  directions  for  its  uae. 

**  In  the  first  place,  A  Jove  princifdum^  as  Virgil  aays,  — which 
may  signify,  Laoies,  To  cook  a  hare,  first  catch  a  lutre^'^l  begin  by 
hunting  out,  in  the  stagnant  poob  where  they  hatch,  black  ser- 
pents of  all  sizes,  old  and  young  and  middle-aged,  and  even  not 
yet  hatched.  When  caught,  I  chop  their  heads  off.  That  is  to 
say.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  in  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  language, 
I  dig  out  infidelity  wherever  it  has  nested  itself:  I  cut  off  ite  head, 
by  taking  its  own  objections  against  Christianity,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  past,  present,  future,  old,  new,  flat,  or  horned,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  up  or  down :  I  gather  them  from  the  mouth  of 
the  beardless  youth  or  the  whiskered  man,  firom  the  parlour  and  the 
workshop,  firom  the  head  and  tail  of  the  philosophical  army ;  oIh 
jections  in  rhyme  and  prose,  from  every  language  and  gibberish ; 
objections  from  big  books  and  little  books,  from  huge  folios  cover- 
ed with  dust,  and  from  perfumed  pamphlets :  I  place  them  all  in  a 
mortar  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  no  part  can  evaporate, -— a  ne- 
cessary precaution.  The  result  produced  by  trituration  is  a  greaay 
lump,  which,  being  placed  in  the  alembic,  conveys  into  my  receiv- 
er the  quintessence  of  the  whole,  which  I  am  going  now  to  present 
you. 

**  In  its  dogma,  Christianity  is  but  a  tissue  of  myths,  of  fables, 
of  inconsistencies  revolting  to  our  reason.  It«teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  isGrod :  absurd !  That  he  was  born  of  a  mother  ever  virgin : 
absurd  I  That  there  is  but  one  God,  and  in  this  one  nature  three 
distinct  persons :  absurd  1  That  this  God  foresees  all  things,  and 
whatever  he  foresees  happens  infallibly;  and  yet  man  is  a'firee 
agent :  absurd  !  That  this  God  is  all,  and  yet  man  is  something: 
absurd  1  That  for  a  sin  of  a  single  moment,  this  God,  whom 
Christianity  still  calls  good,  punishes  a  frail  creature  with  an  eterni- 
ty of  torments :  absurd  I  That  all  men  are  born  with  the  guilt  of 
a  sin  committed  by  their  first  parent :  absurd !  That  the  Son  of 
God,  coming  into  this  world,  was  born  in  a  stable ;  that  he  died  np- 
on  a  cross,  between  two  thieves :  absurd !  That  he  and  his  Apoe- 
tles  performed  miracles :  absurd,  too  1  since  the  laws  of  nature 
are  immutable,  and  the  Apostles  were  only  stupid  fools,  the  first 
Christians  idiots  who  believed  whatever  they  were  told,  without  ex- 
amining, without  reasoning, — carried  away  by  a  fanatic  love  of  glory 
and  of  novelty^  In  fine,  Christianity,  viewed  in  its  dogma,  whether 
by  parts  or  in  a  lump,  is  nothing  but  a  long  string  of  absurdities. 
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**  Yoa  perceive,  Oentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  my  chemieal  oper« 
atioa  has  been  quite  successful ;  the  ingredients  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  strength ;  and  all  these  black  serpents'  heads,  or,  theologi- 
cally,  all  the  objections  of  infidelity  against  the  Christian  dogma, 
when  cut  off,  hacked,  triturated,  and  distilled,  furnish  us  with  the 
quintessence  of  all  the  sophisms  written,  said,  sung, or  howled,  from 
Celsus  down  to  Voltaire  and  his  latest  posterity,  born  or  to  be  bom. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  inscribe :  Dogma  of  Gbristianitt, 
TOTAL  Absurdity.     And  there 's  one  point  settled. 

*'  Now  for  its  morality.  I  hope  to  satisfy  this  amiable  audience 
that  my  chemical  process  is  equally  perfect  in  this  respect  It  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  elixir  of  the  following  nature. 

**  By  its  very  first  commandment,  the  moral  code  of  Christianity 
obliges  me  to  believe  all  the  absurdities  comprised  in  its  dogma : 
impossible !  It  obliges  me  to  forgive  my  enemies,  and  love  them 
as  myself:  impossible  1  It  obliges  me  to  sacrifice  the  dearest,  the 
strongest  inclinations  of  my  nature:  impossible  1  It  obliges  me  to 
confess  my  sins,  however  shameful,  however  secret,  to  a  man  like 
myself:  impossible  1  It  obliges  me  to  practise  virtues  which  de- 
grade a  man ;  humility,  which  makes  him  a  poltroon ;  detachment, 
which  makes  him  a  bad  citizen ;  the  flight  of  the  world,  which 
makes  him  a  misanthrope ;  the  constant  fear  of  hell,  which  makes 
him  an  idiot :  impossible !  To  all  this  it  adds  a  long  list  of  prac« 
tices,  observances,  privations,  which  bind  a  man  hand  and  foot :  im- 
possible I  In  one  word,  the  moral  code  of  Christianity  bears  no 
proportion  to  human  weakness ;  that  it  should  have  come  from  a 
God  infinitely  wise  and  good  is  impossible.  It  is  therefore  false 
and  tyrannical,  -—  absurd  I 

"  What  have  you  to  say.  Gentlemen  Chemists  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Academies  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and 
Pekin  ?  Can  you  hope  to  arrive  at  results  more  complete,  when 
you  try  by  analysis  to  discover  the  component  elements  of  bodies? 
You  may  hang  yourself  for  spite,  illustrious  Orfila!  never,  even  with 
Marsh's  apparatus,  will  you  be  able  to  detect  in  a  dead  dog  the 
arsenical  parts  half  so  completely  as  Doctor  Evariste  culls  out,  by 
his  peculiar  process,  the  last  and  most  minute  atom  of  the  black 
serpent's  venom.  Deny  it  who  can:  I  hold  here  in  my  receiver 
the  whole  essential  acid  of  all  the  objections,  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture, that  can  be  made  against  the  moral  code  of  Christianity.  I  con- 
clude, therefore:  Morality  of  Christianitt,  total  Ihpossi- 
BiLiTT.     And  there 's  a  second  point  settled. 

'*  I  terminate  the  whole  process,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  by  the  ob- 
jections against  Catholic  worship,  and  I  obtain  the  salt  which  you 
are  now  going  to  see.  The  worship  of  Christianity  is  a  heap  of  vain 
and  ridiculous  superstitions,  fit  only  for  old  women  and  children  at 
the  most.  Pour  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  head  of  an  infant,  with 
certain  words,  and  he  is  cleansed  fit>m  sin,  —  made  white  as  snow : 
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Buperetition  I  Rub  his  forehead  with  oil,  and  he  becomes  strong 
enough  to  yanquish  the  most  formidable  enemies :  superstition  I  He 
takes  a  piece  of  bread  over  which  the  priest  has  pronounced  a  few 
words,  and  it  is  no  longer  bread,  —  it  is  God  in  person :  superstition ! 
Is  he  sick  ?  Anoint  the  organs  of  his  senses,  and  his  sins  are  for- 
given him :  superstition  1  And,  then,  all  these  genuflexions,  these 
ceremonies  which  have  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  —  a  real  puppet- 
show  that  sets  a  fool  a  staring,  but  excites  pity  in  a  sensible  man, — 
what  is  all  this  but  superstition,  eternal  superstition  ?  And  yet  this 
is  the  whole  form  and  substance  of  Catholic  worship. 

"  I  appeal  to  this  honorable  society,  whether  I  have  mitigated  in 
any  manner  the  venom  of  the  black  serpent,  and  whether,  by  my 
chemical  operation,  it  has  not  even  acquired  a  more  intense  degree 
of  malignity.  I  say,  therefore  :  Worship  of  Christianitt,  to- 
tal Superstition.   And  there 's  the  third  point  settled. 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  this  is  all ;  for  Christianity  is  attacka- 
ble only  on  these  three  points.  Remember,  now,  what  you  have 
heard.  All  the  objections  which  infidelity  can  possibly  make,  when 
ground  up  and  distilled,  give  for  result  a  composition  fully  expressed 
by  these  three  terms,  which  have  become  technical :  Absurditt, 
Impossibility,  Superstition.  Absurdity  in  the  dogma;  impossi- 
bility in  the  morality,  superstition  in  the  worship ;  here  is  the  hon- 
orable label  of  Christianity. 

■  a  .  •  • 

''  This  is  the  compound  of  my  admirable  specific,  which  I  divide 
into  pills  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  as  high  as  seven.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  incomparable  salve  is  therefore  simple  and  easy,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  strict  accordance  with  all  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutic rules. 

"  VI.  Application  of  the  Salve  to  Encephalic  Wounds.  — 

Preparative  Measures. 

*'  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  the  father  of  the  medical  art,  the  great 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Aphorisms,  recommends  to  all  Doctors  to  ap- 
proach their  patients  as  a  candidate  for  election  does  the  voters  of 
his  district:  with  head  uncovered,  brow  serene,  sweet  and  caress- 
ing forms  of  speech,  and  a  smile  on  the  lips,  if  possible.  I  do  my 
best  to  follow  this  fundamental  precept  of  the  art.  Do  I  meet  with 
a  victim  of  the  black  serpent?  I  manifest  the  greatest  interest  in 
him,  and  give  signs  of  deep  sympathy.  I  am  perfectly  accommo- 
dating, and  suffer  him  to  spit  out  whatever  he  may  have  in  his 

throat,  or  elsewhere. 

..... 

"  But  I  cannot  better  instruct  you,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  in 
the  true  method  of  applying  this  precious  salve,  than  by  relating  to 
you  exactly  my  own  treatment  of  an  illustrious  patient,  whose  case 
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leon.  My  Tehiele  was  a  oalasb,  Engliah  built,  new,  brilliant,  and 
light  aa  a  feather.  Four  large  Andalusian  horses,  swift  as  deer, 
strong  as  lions,  were  at  the  pole ;  I  had  two  Norman  postilions, 
hair-brained  fellows  as  e?er  I  saw,  but  real  Phaetons.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  the  road  smooth  as  a  billiard-table  or  a  polished 
Venetian  mirror.  I  had  neither  trunk  nor  baggage  of  any  kind  ; 
my  own  individuality  was  the  whole  load.  You  may  imagine,  I 
did  n't  run,  I  flew  along  the  road.  -*  Natural  enough,  was  it  not. 
Master  f  —  Surely  no  equipage  could  be  in  better  trim  for  rapid 
travelling. 

**  *  But,  alas  1  as  the  poet  sings,  SuM  bona  mixta  maUs;  every  rose 
has  its  thorns.  Just  as  I  was  passing  the  edge  of  a  wood,  eighteen 
robbers  sprung  out  upon  us  and  began  by  breaking  all  the  wheels 
of  my  carriage.  Can  you  believe  the  ftict,  when  I  tell  you,  upon 
the  faith  of  Doctor  Evariste  de  Gypendole,  —  I  have  seen  it,  yes, 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  —  my  carriage  ran  as  fast  as  ever  ?  -^  <*  Oh  ! 
Ah  1  "  cried  I,  like  the  sworn  appraiser  of  the  Hotel  Bouillon  at 
Paris,  "  miracle  one !  *' 

** '  They  unhitched  my  horses  and  killed  my  postilions.  The 
speed  of  my  carriage  was  not  diminished.  **Oh !  Ah!  miracle 
two  ! " 

*^  *  The  rascals  had  dug  deep  trenches  across  the  road.  No 
matter,  cm  went  the  carriage,  as  fast  as  ever.  "  Oh !  Ah  I  miracle 
three ! " 

«'  *  They  had  blocked  up  the  road  with  immense  fragments  of 
rock.  On  went  the  carriage,  as  fast  as  ever.  "  Oh  !  Ah  !  *t  is  like 
the  circus  feats,  from  wonderful  to  more  wonderful.  —  Miracle 
four ! " 

**  <  They  piled  over  me  enormous  bales,  and  my  carriage,  light  as 
a  tilbury  before,  was  heavy  as  a  Neapolitan  wagon  for  fifteen 
horses.  Still  on  it  goes  as  fast  as  ever.  '*  Incredible !  impossible !  '* 
said  I.  ''God  or  the  devil  must  be  at  work  here!  There 's  nothing 
but  miracles,  that 's  certain." 

'^ '  What  do  you  think.  Master  T  did  I  reason  correctly  ? '  '  Very 
correctly.  Doctor.  The  facts  once  established,  I  should  say  with 
you,  God  or  the  devil  must  have  had  a  hand  in  it'  He  accompanied 
this  answer  with  a  patronizing  smile,  such  as  the  ministerial  bu* 
reaucrats  sometimes  deign  to  bestow  on  the  old  nobility. 

"I  seized  this  happy  moment  to  anoint  his  right  temple  with  the 
remaining  half  of  the  emollient  pill  No.  5. 

" '  Excellent  Sir,'  said  I,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern  sages,  '  I  have 
spoken  in  parables.  In  vulgar  language,  my  superb  carriage, 
new,  light,  and  in  perfect  order,  is  Christianity  itself,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  God ;  my  fiery  steeds  are  its  miracles ;  my  postilions,  its 
Apostles ;  my  fine  road  is  the  happy  disposition  of  hearts  and  minds 
humble  and  docile  to  the  Toiee  of  God.  The  carriage  advancing 
with  such  rapidity  is  Christianity,  which,  notwithstanding  the  in* 
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Baperatition  I  Rub  his  forehead  with  oil,  and  he  becomes  strong 
enough  to  vanqubh  the  most  formidable  enemies :  superstition  I  He 
takes  a  piece  of  bread  ofer  which  the  priest  has  pronounced  a  few 
words,  and  it  is  no  longer  bread,  —  it  is  God  in  person :  superstition ! 
Is  he  sick  ?  Anoint  the  organs  of  his  senses,  and  his  sins  are  for- 
given him :  superstition  1  And,  then,  all  these  genuflexions,  these 
ceremonies  which  have  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  —  a  real  puppet- 
show  that  sets  a  fool  a  staring,  but  excites  pity  in  a  sensible  man, — 
what  is  all  this  but  superstition,  eternal  superstition  ?  And  yet  this 
is  the  whole  form  and  substance  of  Catholic  worship. 

"  I  appeal  to  this  honorable  society,  whether  I  have  mitigated  in 
any  manner  the  venom  of  the  black  serpent,  and  whether,  by  my 
chemical  operation,  it  has  not  even  acquired  a  more  intense  degree 
of  malignity.  I  say,  therefore  :  Worship  of  Christianity,  to- 
tal Superstition.   And  there 's  the  third  point  settled. 

''  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  this  is  all ;  for  Christianity  is  attacka- 
ble only  on  these  three  points.  Remember,  now,  what  you  have 
heard.  All  the  objections  which  infidelity  can  possibly  make,  when 
ground  up  and  distilled,  give  for  result  a  composition  fully  expressed 
by  these  three  terms,  which  have  become  technical :  Absurdity, 
Impossibility,  Superstition.  Absurdity  in  the  dogma;  impossi- 
bility in  the  morality,  superstition  in  the  worship ;  here  is  the  hon- 
orable label  of  Christianity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  This  is  the  compound  of  my  admirable  specific,  which  I  divide 
into  pills  numbered  1,  2,  3,  d&c,  as  high  as  seven.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  incomparable  salve  is  therefore  simple  and  easy,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  strict  accordance  with  all  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutic rules. 

"  VI.  Application  of  the  Salve  to  Encephalic  Wounds.  — 

Preparative  Measures. 

''  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  the  father  of  the  medical  art,  the  great 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Aphorisms,  recommends  to  all  Doctors  to  ap- 
proach their  patients  as  a  candidate  for  election  does  the  voters  of 
his  district :  with  head  uncovered,  brow  serene,  sweet  and  caress- 
ing forms  of  speech,  and  a  smile  on  the  lips,  if  possible.  I  do  my 
best  to  follow  this  fundamental  precept  of  the  art.  Do  I  meet  with 
a  victim  of  the  black  serpent  ?  I  manifest  the  greatest  interest  in 
him,  and  give  signs  of  deep  sympathy.  I  am  perfectly  accommo- 
dating,  and  suffer  him  to  spit  out  whatever  he  may  have  in  his 

throat,  or  elsewhere. 

•  •  •  .  . 

'*  But  I  cannot  better  instruct  you,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  in 
the  true  method  of  applying  this  precious  salve,  than  by  relating  to 
you  exactly  my  own  treatment  of  an  illustrious  patient,  whose  case 
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la  reoenU  For,  as  the  Roman  orator  says,  Fobricando  fitfdber; 
or,  as  the  Mantuan  swan  has  sung,  Ah  una  disce  omnes ;  which  im- 
plies, Ladies,  If  you  eon  work  one  slipper,  you  eon  work  a  thou^ 
setnd, 

*'  To  proceed ;  on  my  return  from  my  last  voyage  to  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  South  America,  I  landed  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne  ; 
travelling  thence  to  Paris,  I  stopped  at  Tours,  in  Touraine.  I  put 
up  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  informed  me,  with  great  conster- 
nation, that  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  place  had  been  bitten 
in  the  head  by  the  black  serpent.  *  He  has  since  bitten  several 
others,'  said  my  friend;  '  and  these, others  stilt;  so  that  the  vipe- 
rian  contagion  is  likely  to  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  unless  you 
oome  to  our  aid.  Doctor,  we  are  lost.' 

**  We  are  lost!  What  an  impressive  word.  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  when  spoken  to  the  ear  of  a  doctor !  It  was  hardly  uttered 
when  1  was  up  and  doing.  In  twenty-two  minutes  and  four  seconds, 
I  had  visited  the  mayor  at  his  office,  and  had  announced  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  that  a  public  meeting  would  be  held  that  very 
evening,  with  permission  of  the  constituted  authorities,  at  which  I 
would  cure  gratuitously,  radically,  instantaneously,  and  without 
pain,  all  encephalic  wounds  of  the  black  serpent.     The  name  of 

Doctor  Evariste  de  Gypendole  was  soon  in  every  mouth. 

•  •  .  •  • 

*'  When  the  assembly  was  convened,  I  drew  near  to  my  patient, 
who  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  taking  care  to  follow  exactly  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates  before  quoted.  At  my  approach,  he  manifest- 
ed a  slight  convulsive  motion,  followed  immediately  by  an  inclina-> 
tion  to  expectorate.  I  encouraged  him  to  it :  and  suddenly  his 
lips  flying  open  with  the  reverse  of  a  steel-trap  action,  he  flung 
this  discharge  full  in  my  face :  *  Yes,  Sir,  the  dogma  of  Christian- 
ity is  absurdity,  three  fourths  at  least ! ' 

<<  This  eructation,  near  as  I  stood,  did  not,  however,  disturb  me 
or  make  roe  shrink  ;  —  I  have  undergone  many  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  I  stepped  a  little  nearer,  and,  holding  this  small  box  under 
the  patient's  nose,  I  made  him  inhale  the  perfume  of  my  pills,  say- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  *  Most  excellent  Sir,  you  are  too  moderate 
by  far ;  say  rather  that  the  dogma  of  Christianity  is  a  total  absurd- 
ity,'total  as  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1830. 
I  grant  you  all.'     Thereupon  I  felt  his  pulse,  with  a  smile. 

"  An  inclination  to  expectorate  was  again  manifested,  and  he 
threw  at  my  feet  a  new  discharge :  '  Yes,  Sir,  the  morality  of 
Christianity  is  an  impossibility,  a  system  of  tyranny  in  most  points.' 

*'  I  presented  again  my  fragrant  box  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
the  patient,  accompanying  the  application  with  these  words,  in  a 
caressing  tone :  '  Speak  out  freely ;  say  it  is  such  in  every  point ; 
granted,  granted.'  I  felt  his  pulse  again ;  it  was  more  regular ; 
the  muscles  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  he  half  opened  his  eyes  to  look 
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at  me.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  eonlidence  in  hia  physician,  the 
man  U  aared.  The  cure  ia  already  commenced.  A  last  expeclo- 
ratioD,  ocoaaioned  bj  the  aimple  odor  of  mj  aalve,  broogbt  Forth 
another  discharge  :  '  Yea,  Sir,  the  worship  of  Christianity  is  Toll  of 
iuperstitions,  idle,  degrading,  and  immoral.' 

"  For  the  third  time,  I  made  him  inhale  the  perfume  of  m;  won- 
derful box  :  '  Friend  of  m;  heart,  apeak  out,  speak  ont ;  don't  aa; 
it  'a  full,  BBj  it 's  superstition  itself.  Tes,  from  the  Mass  lo  the  holy- 
water  pot,  all  is  superstition  in  Catholic  worship,  absolutely  all ; 
panted  again ;  there  's  no  exception.' 

"  This  third  concession.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  is  an  antispa»- 
modie  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  My  patient  rented  hiaeyea  round 
twice;  the  students  of  the  Chinese  University  could  not  have  done 
it  so  well ;  he  brought  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids  to 
their  full  stretch,  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  became 
nntle  as  a  lamb,  mild  as  might  be  a  woman  without  a  tongne.  Fix- 
ing his  eyea  wide  open  upon  me,  the  illustrious  lawyer  congratulated 
me  on  the  progress  of  my  reason ;  then,  drawing  off  his  glove,  which 
waaofthecoloroffresb  butler,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand,  'Take 
this,'  said  he  ;  '  Doctor,  we  are  friends ;  you  belong  to  us ;  I  shall  at 
once  inscribe  your  name  on  the  hoDorahle  catalogue  of  philftsophy.' 
'  Wait  a  moment,'  I  replied,  with  much  modesty  ;  ■  an  honor  so  ex- 
traordinary should  be  purchased,  raethinks,  at  a  higher  price;  I 
have  one  to  ofier  ;  please  inform  me  if  it  be  agreeable.' 

"  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  distinguished  assembly,  I  ap- 
plied to  the  very  root  of  bis  nose  my  pill  No.  1,  in  the  following 
manner.  '  I  have  already  granted  you  three  assertions ;  I  must  yet 
add  a  fourth  concession.  I  will  admit  ail  the  objections  of  all  the 
philosophers,  heretics,  miscreants,  whether  past,  present,  future, 
old  or  new  ;  1  pile  them  up,  if  you  choose,  one  upon  another  ;  they 
form  a  mountain  eighteen  hundred  times  higher  than  the  tops  of 
Himalaya,  or  the  peak  of  Chimbora^o  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Chria- 
tianily,  in  its  dogma,  its  morality,  its  worship,  from  head  to  foot, 
and  from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  absurdity  eighteen  hundred  times 
bigger  than  the  highest  known  mountains  of  the  earth.  I  can  do 
no  more ;  but  ia  this  enough  1 ' 

"  '  Who  could  nsk  inore  of  you,  Doctor  1  Yoa  outstrip  our  most 
illustrious  ancestors,  from  Celsua  and  Porphyry,  down  to  Voltaire 
and  his  brilliant  prt^eny  of  Jansenists,  Eclectics,  Idealists,  Materi- 
alists, Saint-Simon  i a ns,  Fourierisls,  Universitarians,  Pantheists,  and 
Humanitarians.  I  hardly  know  one  of  those  honorsble  and  learn- 
ed philosophers  who  has  not  recognized  in  Christianity  at  least 
some  small  fragment  of  truth  and  goodness ;  were  it  only  the  be- 
lief in  hell  to  punish  their  gainaayers,  or  the  obligation  for  othera 
to  respect  their  small  but  honestly  acquired  fortune.  But  you. 
Doctor,  bursting  nobly  the  trammels  of  theie  still  lurking  preju- 
dices, you  recognize  no  more  truth  in  its  dogma  than  in  tb«  charter 
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of  Berard ;  no  more  virtue  in  its  morality  than  pure  copper  in  the 
coia  of  Monaco.  Total  absurdity,  —  this  is  your  last  conclusion  ; 
jou  give  over  Christianity,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  power  of 
Philosophy.  Your  generosity  is  unequalled  ;  decidedly,  I  must  in- 
scribe you  at  once.' 

«<  *  You  are  kind  enough,  then,  Master,  to  give  me  the  credit  of 
having  raised  the  objections  against  Christianity  to  their  highest 
power  1 '  'I  tell  you  again,  it  is  impossible  to  do  better.'  ' I  must 
confess,  however,'  said  I, '  it  would  be  an  usurpation  on  my  part  to 
claim  for  myself  the  honor  of  the  invention.  You  know  that  these 
objections,  with  all  their  strength,  were  raised  against  Christianity 
from  the  first  day  of  her  birth.'  '  I  am  aware  of  it :  whoever  has 
read  the  works  of  our  first  ancestors  most  know,  that  in  the  fourth 
century  whatever  could  be  said  had  been  said  already.  Since  then, 
we  have  only  warmed  things  over  again.  •  But  the  merit  which  I 
admire  in  you  is,  that  you  have  reduced  our  whole  doctrine  to  its 
most  simple  expression,  and  extracted  its  very  quintessence.  Come, 
come.  Doctor,  enough  of  your  modesty ;  your  names  and  titles,  if 

you  please.'    And  he  drew  his  pencil  to  enlist  me. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"  Seeing  my  illustrious  patient  so  well  prepared,  I  took  delicately 
my  pill  No.  2,  between  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  with  a  tone  of 
timidity  and  humble  respect, '  Master,'  said  I,  '  before  I  am  invest- 
ed with  this  immortal  honor,  I  have  one  little  difficulty  to  be  re- 
moved,—  one  small,  trifling,  little  difficulty.  1  shall  presume  to  ask 
you  for  the  solution.     Here  it  is :     How  do  tou  explain  the 

FAITH    OF  THE    UNIVERSE  ? ' 

<*  Hoe  opus,  hie  labor,  this  was  the  asses'  bridge,  as  Scarron  trans- 
lates. '  I  don't  understand  you  exactly,'  was  his  answer.  *  I  will 
repeat,  then.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  world  was  pagan  ; 
to-day,  it  is  Christian.  How  do  you  explain  the  faith  of  the  uni- 
verse? '  '  Express  your  thoughts  more  dearly.'  '  Most  willingly,' 
I  replied^  and^  taking  my  pill  No.  3, 1  made  him  swallow  in  this 
manner. 

"  '  We  agree  that  Christianity  is  a  mountain  of  absurdities,  of 
impossibilities,  and  of  superstitions.  Yet  it  has  been  received  and 
believed  by  the  universe. 

'*  <  It  has  been  believed  on  the  word  of  twelve  fishermen,  without 
science,  without  money,  without  influence. 

**  *  It  has  been  believed  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  which  was  und^ 
niably  and  eminently  the  age  of  philosophy  and  of  light 

**  *  It  has  been  believed  in  spite  of  the  hundred  warning  voices  of 
our  ancestors,  who  cried  out  incessantly,  as  we  do  now,  that  it 
was  absurdity  all  over. 

"  '  It  has  been  believed  in  spite  of  the  mockery  of  comedians,  who 
brought  its  mysteries  upon  the  stage,  and  held  them  up  to  univer* 
sal  derision. 
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"  *  It  has  been  belieyedy  which  is  still  more  astonishing,  in  spile 
of  Nero,  Domitian,  Diocletian,  and  their  fellows ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  thej  treated  refractories,  as  yon  are  aware,  was  by  no 
means  a  joke. 

«<  *  It  has  been  believed  in  spite  of  all  the  light  of  reason  and  all 
the  repugnance  of  nature. 

**  *  And  all  this.  Master,  is  but  a  trifle  yet.  There  is  something 
still  more  inexplicable ;  something  that  surpasses  all  the  feats  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  at  Nicolet's  or  Franconi's,  Carter's  or  Van 
Amburg's.  For  the  sake  of  believing  an  absurdity  big  as  a 
mountain,  for  the  sake  of  practising  a  morality  which  is  impossi- 
ble, for  the  sake  of  professing  a  worship  which  is  ridiculous,  the 
nniverse  without  flinching  gave  up  its  fortune  to  confiscation, 
abandoned  with  joy  its  head  to  the  fangs  of  lions  and  the  claws  of 
bears,  its  body  to  the  chains  of  torturers,  or  to  the  fires  that  gleamed 
around  the  stake. 

'' '  And,  moreover  (I  beseech  you.  Master,  help  me  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, or  I  shall  lose  my  footing),  and,  moreover,  Christianity 
has  effected  this  at  every  point  of  the  globe ;  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Athens,  at  Rome,  as  often  as  you  could  wish.  It  was  not  the  com- 
mon people  alone ;  it  was  consuls,  and  senators,  and  philosophers ; 
it  was  generals,  and  colonels,  and  veteran  soldiers ;  it  was  noble 
dames,  and  rich  gentlemen ;  it  was  men  of  all  ages  and  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  moat  confess,  Master,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  explain  to  my  perfect  satisfaction  so  strange  a 
delirium.     Can  you  do  it  for  me  ?  ^ 

'*  The  silence  with  which  he  honored  my  discourse,  the  slight 
carmine  tinge  which  began  to  light  up  his  cheek,  gave  me  the  as- 
surance that  my  pill  was  operating  powerfully.  The  respectable 
audience  meanwhile  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  beautifiil  verse  of 
Virgil,  - 

'  Contieuere  omnet  intentique  ora  tenebant ' ; 
that  is  to  say.   Ladies,  there  was  no  coughing,  spittings  blow* 
ing  of  noses,  chatting,  or  tohispering ;  you  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.     I  took  advantage  of  this  profound  silence  to  continue  the 
administration  of  my  remedy. 

"  *  Whilst  you  are  thinking  over  the  difficulty.  Master,  allow  me 
to  suggest  a  solution  which  has  struck  nve  as  not  void  of  probability. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Apostles  were  British  smugglers, 
who  contrived  to  set  the  whole  world  a  chewing  opium  for  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  years.  Stupefied  by  this  practice,  the  poor 
fools  must  have  said,  done,  and  endured  whatever  was  required  of 
them.  The  solution  appears  probable  to  me  for  several  reasons :  — 
1.  The  Apostles  were  Jews  by  origin.  2.  The  Jews  have  always 
shown  a  natural  inclination  for  commercial  pursuits.  3.  The  em- 
perors of  those  days  held  the  Apostles  in  pretty  much  the  same 
light  the  present  emperor  of  China  does  the  English ;  they  called 
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them,  not  unfrequentlj,  poisoners  and  corrupters.  This,  Master,  is 
the  trifling  difficalty  that  annoys  me  somewhat,  and  the  explana- 
tion which  I  have  hit  apon  with  the  little  philosophical  light  I 


**  My  illustrious  patient  turned  his  head  aside,  presenting  to  me 
in  full  profile  his  nose  and  jaw-bone ;  then,  raising  his  hand,  began 
to  scratch  gently  behind  his  right  ear ;  a  very  simple  movement, 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  but  picturesque,  and  strongly  symptomatic. 
His  answer  was  given  with  a  serious  catonicoplatonic  air.  '  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  little  difficulty  here ;  as  for  the  solution  you 
give,  it's  new.  What  a  pity  that  I  have  not  at  my  disposal  the  tele- 
scope of  OUT  venerable  Dupuis,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
discover  Jesus  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  Like  as  not,  we  should  spy  out  in  the  moon  the  vast 
plains  whence  those  smugglers  of  Galilee  got  the  opium  with  which 
they  bedevilled  the  human  race  for  so  many  years.  My  particular 
friend,  Herschell  the  younger,  can  no  doubt  furnish  me  with  the 
means  of  verifying  this  solution  ;  till  then,  we  must  needs  hunt  up 
another.' 

**  *  Master,  if  it  be  not  too  much  presumption,  allow  me  to  sub- 
mit another  to  your  judgment.  Right  or  wrong,  I  must  be  a  phi- 
losopher. A  philosopher  I  What  a  'noble  title !  And  to  you, 
roost  excellent  Sir,  will  belong  the  honor  of  having  added  the  last 
gem  to  the  crown  of  Doctor  EvariMe.  I  have,  then,  another  solution 
to  offer.  I  do  it  with  great  diffidence;  for,  between  you  and  me,  1 
first  heard  it  fi'om  an  old  woman.  However,  a  fool  may  sometimes 
give  good  advice.' 

'*  Having  thus  excited  a  wholesome  appetite  in  my  patient,  I 
extracted  slyly  from  my  box  pill  No.  4,  and,  rubbing  him  with  it 
adroitly  on  the  prominence  of  the  os  frontis,  I  went  on  :  — 

*'  *  Here  is  what  I  once  heard  from  an  old  Catholic  woman  of  the 
old  Catholic  stamp ;  I  shall  translate  for  you,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
her  patois  of  Provence.  "  The  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  impen- 
etrable to  human  reason:  true.  If  you  try  to  measure  their  depth, 
your  head  will  soon  whirl :  true.  The  morality  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  above  the  strength  of  human  nature  :  true.  Its  wor- 
ship, made  up  of  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  is  nothing  but  a  muss : 
true,  very  true ;  I  see  all  that.  We  old  women  can  understand 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  Christianity  at  the  beginning 
must  have  caused  a  sreat  hue  and  cry ;  that  it  must  have  passed 
amongst  men  for  a  folly,  a  scandal,  an  absurdity  as  total  as  the 
eclipse  of  last  year.  But,  as  I  was  saying  the  other  day  to  my 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Jones,  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  learned  and  ignorant,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
have  believed  and  do  believe  Christianity  to  be  true  as  the  Gospel. 
They  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  muss,  a  hodge-podge,  sure  enough. 
But,  marry,  the  miracks  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
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forced  them  to  believe  in  it.  And,  bm  oar  parish  priest  was  saying 
the  other  day,  it  is  not  easy  to  hold  out  against  a  discourse  that 
begins  and  ends  with  a  miracle.  Men  saw  miracles,  therefore,  and 
thousands  of  them.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  they  have  be- 
lieved and  still  do  believe." 

" '  After  this  speech  the  old  woman  dropped  a  courtesy,  and  was 

off.' *  Good  riddance  to  her,'  said  the  lawyer, 

impatiently.  '  What  nonsense  I  Gould  n't  the  old  fool  see  that 
there  were  no  more  miracles  in  favor  of  Christianity  than  in  favor 
of  any  thing  else  1  Are  not  the  laws  of  nature  immutable  1 ' 

**  With  an  agreeable  smile  and  honeyed  lips,  I  replied : '  Be  calm. 
Master,  be  calm ;  I  proposed  the  explanation  with  much  diffidence, 
and  only  to  satisfy  you.'  Then,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  feeling 
his  pulse:' So,  no  miracles;  you  stick  there,  do  you?'  'Are 
you  a  fool,  Doctor? '  said  he,  angrily ;  '  if  you  admit  miracles  in 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  you  must  bid  good  bye  to  philo80> 
phy,  and  turn  old  woman  or  Roman  Catholic  outright.' 

"  'Gentlemen  and  Ladies,'  said  I,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  assemUy, 
*  the  question  is  settled.  Mankind,  upon  the  word  of  twelve  idiots, 
and  without  miracle,  received  and  believed  firmly  a  religion  which 
is  equally  absurd,  impossible,  and  ridiculous.' 

*' '  Well,  that 's  a  good  on6,'  cried  out  a  young  proletary  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall ;  '  and  I  defy  the  most  capacious  known  throat 
in  the  world,  to  wit,  Mr.  Frederic  Budget's,  to  swallow  it  But 
the  Doctor  has  left  out  the  best  of  it  Mankind,  to  accommodate 
this  mountain  of  absurdities  in  its  head,  has  consented  to  be  whi|>> 
ped,  racked,  drawn  and  quartered,  strangled,  roasted,  and  ground 
into  minced  meat.     That  is  a  good  one ! ' 

"  The  impertinent  young  man  then  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
which  threatened  to  become  contagious.  I  restored  order  and  si- 
lence by  informing  the  audience  that  the  express  object  of  my 
journey  to  Paris  was  to  ask  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  At  the  same  time,  I  asked  their 
permission  to  relate  a  marvellous  instance  of  my  last  journey  in 
Italy. 

"VII.    Salvb  applied  to  Encbphauc  Wounds.-— Progecss 

OP  THE  Operation. 

"  As  the  skilful  dentist  amuses  his  patient  with  a  story,  and  in 
the  midst  suddenly  jerks  out  the  decayed  tooth ;  so  did  I  proceed 
with  mine.  Edging  up  my  seat  close  to  his  arm-chair,  and  apply- 
ing one  half  of  pill  No.  5  to  the  vertex,  just  at  the  root  of  the  fore- 
lock, I  began :  — 

'* '  Returning  from  Alexandria,  I  was  travelling  by  Milan,  B<h 
logna,  and  Modena.  My  route  lay  through  the  rich  fields  of  Lorn- 
hardy  and  Parma,   famous  for  the  victories  of  the  great  Napo- 
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leon.  My  fehiele  was  a  oalash,  English  built,  new,  brilliant,  and 
light  as  a  feather.  Four  large  Andalusian  horses,  swift  as  deer, 
strong  as  lions,  were  at  the  pole ;  I  had  two  Norman  postilions, 
hair-brained  fellows  as  ever  I  saw,  but  real  Phaetons.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  the  road  smooth  as  a  billiard-table  or  a  polished 
Venetian  mirror.  I  had  neither  trunk  nor  baggage  of  any  kind  ; 
my  own  indiriduality  was  the  whole  load.  You  may  imagine,  I 
did  n't  run,  I  flew  along  the  road.  —  Natural  enough,  was  it  not. 
Master  1  —  Surely  no  equipage  could  be  in  better  trim  for  rapid 
traTolling. 

**  *  But,  alas !  as  the  poet  sings,  Sunt  bona  mxta  maUs;  e?ery  rose 
has  its  thorns.  Just  as  I  was  passing  the  edge  of  a  wood,  eighteen 
robbers  iprung  out  upon  us  and  began  by  breaking  all  the  wheels 
of  my  carriage.  Can  you  believe  the  fact,  when  I  tell  you,  upon 
the  faith  of  Doctor  Evariste  de  Gypendole,  -^  I  have  seen  it,  yes, 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  —  my  carriage  ran  as  fast  as  ever  7  -^  *<  Oh  ! 
Ah  1  "  cried  I,  like  the  sworn  appraiser  of  the  Hotel  Bouillon  at 
Paris,  "  miracle  one !  *' 

**  *  They  unhitched  my  horses  and  killed  my  postilions.  The 
speed  of  my  carriage  was  not  diminished.  "Ohl  Ahl  miracle 
two  ! " 

*' '  The  rascals  had  dug  deep  trenches  across  the  road.  No 
matter,  on  went  the  carriage,  as  fast  as  ever.  "  Oh !  Ah  I  miracle 
three ! " 

** '  They  had  blocked  up  the  road  with  immense  fragments  of 
rock.  On  went  the  carriage,  as  fast  as  ever.  "Oh  I  Ah  !  't  is  like 
the  circus  feats,  from  wonderful  to  more  wonderful.  —  Miracle 
four  I " 

**  *  They  piled  over  me  enormous  bales,  and  my  carriage,  light  as 
a  tilbury  before,  was  heavy  as  a  Neapolitan  wagon  for  fifteen 
horses.  Still  on  it  goes  as  fast  as  ever.  "  Incredible !  impossible  t  '* 
said  I.  "God  or  the  devil  must  be  at  work  here!  There  's  nothing 
but  miracles,  that 's  certain." 

<^ '  What  do  you  think,  Master  t  did  I  reason  correctly  7 '  *  Very 
correctly.  Doctor.  The  facts  once  established,  I  should  say  with 
you,  God  or  the  devil  must  have  had  a  hand  in  it.'  He  accompanied 
this  answer  with  a  patronizing  smile,  such  as  the  ministerial  bu- 
reaucrats sometimes  deign  to  bestow  on  the  old  nobility. 

'*I  seized  this  happy  moment  to  anoint  his  right  temple  with  the 
remaining  half  of  the  emollient  pill  No.  5. 

**  *  Excellent  Sir,'  said  I,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern  sages, '  I  have 
spoken  in  parables.  In  vulgar  language,  my  superb  carriage, 
new,  light,  and  in  perfect  order,  is  Christianity  itself,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  God ;  my  fiery  steeds  are  its  miracles ;  my  postilions,  its 
Apostles ;  my  fine  road  is  the  happy  disposition  of  hearts  and  minds 
humble  and  docile  to  the  voice  of  God.  The  carriage  advancing 
with  such  rapidity  is  Christianity,  which,  notwithstanding  the  in* 
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comprehensibiUty  of  its  do^a,  and  the  seTerity  of  its  morality, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  philosophers,  and  the  scafiblds, 
the  burning  piles,  the  racks  of  persecation,  notwithstanding  the 
horrible  repugnance  of  human  nature,  and  every  possible  obstacle, 
spread  in  a  moment  from  east  to  west  And  the  human  race 
cried  out,  with  a  voice  like  an  eagle-scream,  "  Miracle !  miracle ! " 
For  we  are  weak  enough  to  believe.  Master,  —  mankind  and  I,  — 
that  God  was  at  work,  and  seriously,  too,  in  this  matter.  Never,  no 
never,  could  Peter,  Paul,  and  company  have  converted,  otherwise, 
even  one  old  woman.  And  they  did  convert  the  world !  I  canH 
endure  myself  for  being  subject  to  such  a  weakness ;  for  it  deprives 
me  of  the  great  honor  of  being  counted  amongst  the  philosophers, 
and  stuffs  me  with  Christian  faith  enough  for  two  like  me.  To 
complete  my  misfortune,  you  have  increased  the  evil  instead  of 
curing  it.     It  's  too  bad  of  you  ;  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  'II 

give  me  faith  enough  for  four Yes,  Master,  to  my  sorrow  I 

must  say  it,  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  building  up  between  philoso- 
phy and  me  a  wall  as  high  as  the  great  wall  of  China.'  *  Yon 
wrong  me,  Doctor ;  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  there  is  no  more  miracle  than  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand.'  'That's  just  what  drives  me  to  despair.' 
'  Why,  if  there 's  no  miracle,  who  can  force  you  to  believe  ? '  *  Yon, 
Master.'  *1V  *  Yes,  you ;  you  pretend  to  deny  all  miracles,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  multiply  them  beyond  all  bounds.  Instead 
of  clearing  up,  charitably,  my  little  difficulty,  you  have  made  it  a 
thousand  times  more  inexplicable,  and  the  faith  of  the  universe  a 
thousand  times  more  miraculous.'     '  How  so  ? ' 

'*  *  You  remember  my  adventure  in  Italy,  my  calash,  horses,  pos- 
tilions, and  the  rest? '  '  Certainly.'  *  By  denying  miracles,  don't 
you  see  what  you  are  doing  ? '  ^  An  act  perfectly  philosophical.' 
*  Pardon  me,  not  quite.'  '  Why  not  ? '  *  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell 
you  ? '  ^  By  all  means,  Doctor.'  '  Wdl,  then,  it 's  painful  for  me  to 
say  so,  but  I  must  declare  you  are  worse  than  Mrs.  Jones,  and  all  the 
old  women  of  Christendom.'  *  That 's  strange  enough.'  '  Alas !  but 
it  is  so;  your  act  is  superlatively  Catholic'  *  You're  an  odd  man. 
Doctor.'  '  But  you  are  more  so,  and  cruel  to  boot.  By  denying 
miracles,  you  smash  every  wheel  of  the  Christian  chariot ;  yet  it 
runs  over  the  world,  nobody  knows  the  fact  better  than  you,  and 
runs  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  And  I  most  cry  out,  even  loud- 
er than  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Parma,  <*  Oh  !  ah  !  miracle ! 
miracle  1 "  And  you.  Master,  are  the  very  man  who  draws  from  me 
this  anti-philosophic  cry.  It  is  you,  who,  by  the  creation  of  this  un* 
heard-of  miracle,  this  chariot  running  without  wheels,  increase  my 
admiration,  and  destroy  in  my  heart  the  sprouting  germ  of  dear 
infidelity,  and  make  me  a  Christian  strong  as  four  put  together. 
Is  this  what  I  am  to  expect  from  you,  Master,  —  I  who  am  so  wil- 
ling to  become  the  candid  and  simple  child  of  philosophy  ? ' 
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"  The  iJlii0trioQ8  lawjer  opened  bia  ejei,  ear%  tnd  fitouth  fiiU 
fitrelchy  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  rascally  debtor  who  pre*- 
tenda  not  to  uDderetaud  a  roan  who  duna  hian  in  plain  terma,  and 
holds  op  his  note  of  hand  to  hia  ?ery  nosok 

*'l  went  on  with  mj  elegy:  *You  have  carried  even  farther 
yoor  perfidkwa  sirstagem.  After  the  example  of  yoer  predeoeaM 
aoTBy  Celsua»  Porphyry,  Voltaire,  Ronaaeau,  and  Volney,  you  have 
changed  the  Apoatlea  into  mytba,  allegoriee,  imaginary  beings, 
aigna  of  the  zodiac ;  or,  at  the  moat,  they  were,  according  to  you, 
but  beggara,  barefooted  vagraota,  fanalica,  and  jugglera,  deteetabie 
in  the  eight  of  Heaven,  that  curaea  impoature,  and  of  eartli,  that 
holda  it  in  abhorrence.  What  have  you  done  ?  You  have  nnbitch- 
ed  the  horses,  you  have  killed  the  postilions ;  you  have  created  a. 
wonder  tall  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypir-*-*  e  chariot  that  runs  notonly 
without  wheela,  but  without  borae  or  poatilion.  I  am  forced  to 
cry  out,  louder  and  louder,  "  Oh  1  ah !  miracle  I  miracle !  *'  My  aa- 
tonbhment  aweila  more  and  more,  and  you  give  me  Christian  faith 
for  ten.  Tbns,  after  having  extended  to  my  very  lips  the  delicioue 
cup  of  infidelity,  suddenly  you  draw  it  back  again,  and  leave  ne  U^ 
suffer  the  torments  of  Tantaloa' 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  exhibition,  a  feeling  of  sarpriae  began  to 
spread  through  the  audience,  and  I  heard  a  low  whispering  circu- 
late amongst  them.  My  illustrious  patient  enjoyed  the  privi* 
lege  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  a  cowri  of  ju8tice,-^tha4  oSf  be* 
ing  the  object  of  nniveraal  corioaity,  and  the  centre  of  attraction 
for  all  eyea. 

"  I  went  on  in  a  plaintive  tone :  '  Aa  if  the  aore  bk>we  yon  have 
dealt  already  were  not  enough  to  cruah  within  me  the  precioua  germ 
of  ioopiety,  you  atill  pound  at  it  with  a  fury  that  the  Grand  Inqnia- 
itor  Torquemada  might  take  for  a  model.  In  the  dogma  of 
Christianity  I  perceived  only  mysteries  that  humbled  reason,  and  you 
have  pointed  out  to  me  absurdities  that  annihilate  it.  Already  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  account|  without  some  miracle,  for  the  faith  of  the  uni- 
verse in  mysteries  so  incomprehensible:  how  much  more  necessary 
will  that  miracle  be  to  explain  its  faith  in  perfect  absurdities  i  If 
a  man  of  sense,  to  believe  common  mysteries,  so  as  to  let  bis  throat 
be  cut  in  their  defence,  muat  have,  aay,  one  hundred  miraclea  of 
twenty  carata  each,  we  may  calcnlate,  that,  to  believe  palpable  ab» 
aurditiee,  to  have  them  atock  foat,  nailed  and  cMoched,  in  hia  head 
and  heart,  he  must  have  at  least  one  million  of  miraclea  thirty  carats 
each ;  and  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be  enough,  if  the  man  hap^ 
pena  to  be  the  whole  human  race.  Now  the  dogma  of  Chriatiaai* 
ty ,  yon  say,  is  a  total  absurdity,  ^~  absurdity  first  quality,  fost  colors, 
the  tomahawk  of  genius,  and  extinguisher  of  the  light  of  reason.' 
*  I  say  so  still,'  muttered  the  lawyer.  '  Ton  honor,  this  is  too  bad ; 
you  '11  not  slop  as  long  as  a  single  stone  of  my  philosophical  edifice 
is  left  standing.  Yon  have  already  broken  the  wheela  of  the  chariot, 
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Gomprehensibility  of  its  dogma,  and  tlie  severity  of  its  iiioralityy 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  philosophers,  and  the  scaffolds, 
the  burning  piles,  the  racks  of  persecution,  notwithstanding  the 
horrible  repugnance  of  human  nature,  and  ererj  possible  obstacle, 
spread  in  a  moment  from  east  to  west  And  the  human  race 
cried  out,  with  a  voice  like  an  eagle-scream,  *'  Miracle !  mirade ! " 
For  we  are  weak  enough  to  believe.  Master,  —  mankind  and  I,  — 
that  God  was  at  work,  and  seriously,  too,  in  this  matter.  Never,  no 
never,  could  Peter,  Paul,  and  company  have  converted,  otherwise, 
even  one  old  woman.  And  they  did  convert  the  world !  I  can't 
endure  myself  for  being  subject  to  such  a  weakness;  for  it  deprives 
roe  of  the  great  honor  of  being  counted  amongst  the  philosophers, 
and  stuffs  me  with  Christian  faith  enough  for  two  like  me.  To 
complete  my  misfortune,  you  have  increased  the  evil  instead  of 
curing  it.     It  's  too  bad  of  you  ;  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  '11 

give  me  faith  enough  for  four Yes,  Master,  to  my  sorrow  I 

must  say  it,  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  building  up  between  philoso- 
phy and  me  a  wall  as  high  as  the  great  wall  of  China.'  '  You 
wrong  me,  Doctor ;  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  there  is  no  more  miracle  than  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand.'  'That's  just  what  drives  roe  to  despair.' 
<  Why,  if  there 's  no  miracle,  who  can  force  you  to  believe  ? '  '  You, 
Master.'  *  I  ? '  '  Yes,  you ;  you  pretend  to  deny  all  miracles,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  multiply  them  beyond  all  bounds.  Instead 
of  clearing  up,  charitably,  roy  little  difficulty,  you  have  made  it  a 
thousand  tiroes  roore  inexplicable,  and  the  faith  of  the  universe  a 
thousand  times  more  miraculous.'     '  How  so  ? ' 

**  <  You  remember  my  adventure  in  Italy,  my  calash,  horses,  poe- 
tilions,  and  the  rest? '  '  Certainly.'  '  By  denying  miracles,  don't 
you  see  what  you  are  doing  ? '  ^  An  act  perfectly  philosophical.' 
'  Pardon  me,  not  quite.'  <  Why  not  ? '  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell 
you  ? '  *  By  all  means,  Doctor. '  '  Well,  then,  it 's  painful  for  me  to 
say  so,  but  I  roust  declare  you  are  worse  than  Mrs.  Jones,  and  all  the 
old  women  of  Christendom.'  '  That 's  strange  enough.'  '  Alas !  but 
it  is  so;  your  act  is  superlatively  Catholic'  *  You  're  an  odd  man, 
Doctor.'  '  But  you  are  roore  so,  and  cruel  to  boot.  By  denying 
miracles,  you  smash  every  wheel  of  the  Christian  chariot ;  yet  it 
runs  over  the  world,  nobody  knows  the  fact  better  than  you,  and 
runs  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  And  I  must  cry  out,  even  loud- 
er than  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Parma,  '*  Oh  !  ah  I  miracle  I 
miracle  !  "  And  you.  Master,  are  the  very  man  who  draws  from  me 
this  anti-philosophic  cry.  It  is  you,  who,  by  the  creation  of  this  un- 
heard-of miracle,  this  chariot  running  without  wheels,  increase  my 
admiration,  and  destroy  in  my  heart  the  sprouting  germ  of  dear 
infidelity,  and  make  me  a  Christian  strong  as  four  put  together. 
Is  this  what  I  am  to  expect  from  you.  Master,  —  I  who  am  so  wil- 
ling to  become  the  candid  and  simple  child  of  philosophy  ? ' 
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"  The  illnstf  ioDfl  lawyer  opened  bis  eyei,  eare^  and  inoutli  fiili 
stretob,  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  rascally  debtor  who  pre- 
tends not  to  uederslaDd  a  man  who  duns  him  in  piain  terms,  and 
holds  op  his  note  of  hand  to  his  very  noset 

'*  I  went  on  with  my  elegy :  '  You  have  carried  even  fnrther 
your  perfidiooa  siretagem.  After  the  example  of  year  predeces« 
sors,  Celsus»  Porphyry,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Yolney,  you  have 
changed  the  ApoeUea  into  myths,  allegories,  imaginary  beings, 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  or,  at  the  most,  they  were,  according  lo  you, 
but  beggars,  harefiwted  vagrants,  fanatics,  and  jugglers,  detestable 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  corses  imposture,  and  of  earth,  that 
holds  it  in  abhorrence.  What  have  you  done  7  You  have  nnbitcb* 
ed  the  horses,  you  have  killed  the  postilions ;  you  have  created  a 
wonder  tall  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,-—  a  chariot  that  runs  noConly 
without  wheels,  but  without  horae  or  postilion.  I  am  forced  to 
cry  out,  louder  and  louder,  "  Oh  1  ah !  miracle  I  miracle !  *'  My  as- 
tonishment swells  more  and  more,  and  you  give  me  Christian  faith 
for  ten.  Thus,  after  having  extended  to  my  very  lips  the  delieioue 
cup  of  infidelity,  suddenly  you  draw  it  back  again,  and  leave  me  U^ 
suffer  the  torments  of  Tantalna' 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  exhibition,  a  feeling  of  surprise  began  to 
spread  through  the  audience,  and  I  heard  a  low  whispering  circu- 
late amongst  them.  My  iUuslrious  patient  enjoyed  the  privK 
lege  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  a  court  of  justice,— that  oSf  be* 
ing  the  object  of  nniversal  curiosity,  and  the  centre  of  attraction 
for  all  eyes. 

"  I  went  on  in  a  plaintive  tone :  'As  if  the  sore  bk>we  you  have 
dealt  already  were  not  enough  to  crush  within  me  the  precious  germ 
of  impiety,  you  still  poond  at  it  with  a  fury  that  the  Grand  Inquis- 
itor Torquemada  might  take  for  a  model.  In  the  dogma  of 
Christianity  I  perceived  only  mysteries  that  bnmbled  reason,  and  yon 
have  pointed  out  to  me  absurdities  that  annihilate  it.  Already  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  account|  without  some  miracle,  for  the  faith  of  the  uni- 
verse  in  mysteries  so  incomprehensible:  how  much  more  necessary 
will  that  miracle  be  to  explain  its  faith  in  perfect  absurdities  I  If 
a  man  of  sense,  to  believe  common  mysteries,  so  as  to  let  his  throat 
be  cut  in  their  defence,  must  have,  say,  one  hundred  miracles  of 
twenty  carats  each,  we  may  calculate,  that,  to  believe  palpable  ab- 
surdities, to  have  them  stock  fost,  nailed  and  clinched,  in  his  head 
and  heart,  he  must  have  at  least  one  million  of  miracles  thirty  carats 
each ;  and  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be  enough,  if  the  man  hap- 
pens to  be  the  whole  human  race.  Now  the  dogma  of  Cbristiaoi* 
ty,  yon  say,  is  a  total  absurdity,  —absurdity  first  quality,  fost  colors, 
the  tomahawk  of  genius,  and  extinguisher  of  the  light  of  reason.' 
^  I  say  so  still/  muttered  the  lawyer.  '  Ton  honor,  this  is  too  bad ; 
you  '11  not  slop  as  long  as  a  single  stone  of  my  philosophical  edifice 
is  left  standing.  You  have  already  broken  the  wheels  of  the  chariot, 
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unhitched  the  horses,  killed  the  postilions,  and  now  you  begin  to 
dig  trenches  in  the  road,  and  jet  on  goes  the  chariot  faster  than  ever. 
I  must  cry,  I  must  shout,  louder  than  in  Italy,  "  Oh  I  Ah  I  miracle ! 
miracle  I "  And  it  is  you,  Master,  who  fill  my  throat  with  this  cry, 
the  death-knell  of  my  youthful  incredulity ;  you  who  invent  the  in- 
comparable miracle  of  a  chariot  that  runs,  that  flies,  without  wheels, 
horses,  or  driver,  over  a  road  cut  up  by  pits  and  ditches.  In  spite 
of  myself,  my  faith  grows  to  the  strength  of  a  giant,  my  admira- 
tion overflows,  and  you  make  me  as  Catholic  as  the  Pope  of  Rome 
himself.  Tu  quoque,  Brute  I  cried  Cesar,  when  he  saw  Brutus 
amongst  his  assassins.  And  you  too.  Master,  you  side  with  the 
apologists  of  Christianity  I  fiercer  than  all  the  rest,  you  pierce  to 
the  heart  your  wretched  disciple  !     Tu  quoque^  Brute  I ' 

"  These  last  words  I  pronounced  with  so  much  emotion,  and  in 
a  manner  so  perfectly  dramatic,  that  the  Professor  of  Geometry  of 
the  Royal  College  was  moved  to  tears. 

**  Seeing  my  patient  more  calm,  I  continued  in  the  same  sad  and 
reproachful  tone :  '  Yes,  Master,  with  a  vigor  of  logic  that  would 
do  honor  to  a  better  cause,  you  drive  my  poor  philosophy  to  its  last 
intrenchment ;  and  I  see  clearly,  you  will  grant  neither  truce  nor 
quarter,  until  you  exterminate  it  in  my  heart  The  moral  code  of 
Christianity,  to  believe  you,  is  tyranny,  is  an  iron  yoke,  an  impos- 
sibility, and  its  worship  a  bundle  of  superstitions.  Nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  constitute  the  most  astonishing  of  miracles.  You 
have  broken  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  untackled  the  horses,  killed 
the  drivers,  and  cut  up  the  roads ;  but  this  was  not  enough  ;  you 
now  pile  up  mountains  of  rock  in  the  way,  and  heap  on  the  vehi- 
cle enormous  loads,  —  enough  to  make  it  eighteen  hundred  times 
heavier  than  the  constitutional  car  of  state.  And  in  spite  of 
all  these  obstacles,  in  spite  of  all  these  reasons  for  not  going,  the 
chariot  goes  still,  and  runs,  and  flies.  And  I  am  left  to  roar  till 
I  'm  hoarse,  ten  thousand  times  louder  than  in  Italy,  "  Oh  I  ah  1  mir- 
acle without  measure  I  miracle  I  miracle  without  end !  I  no  longer 
believe ;  1  see."  And  instead  of  making  a  philosopher  of  me,  you 
make  me  a  Christian  ready  to  have  my  throat  cut  for  it  Is  it  thus 
that  you  instruct  youth  ?  Is  it  thus  that  you  repay  my  confidence,  and 
clear  up  my  little  difficulty  7  Sorrowful,  disheartened,  pushed  back 
for  ever  from  the  smiling  regions  of  blessed  philosophy,  what  other 
honest  way  have  I  now  left  to  explain  the  faith  of  the  universe, 
which  you  have  made  a  thousand  times  more  inexplicable,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  miraculous,  than  all  Catholicity  put  together 
could  have  done  f  What  means  have  I  left  but  to  say :  "  It  is  prodi- 
giously incredible ;  therefore  either  prodigiously  diabolical  or  pro- 
digiously divine  ?  " 

"*  Alas !  vain  hope!  Were  I  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  dodging  the 
obligation  of  becoming,  body  and  soul.  Catholic,  Apostcjic,  and 
Roman,  that  the  devil  worked  prodigiously  to  establish  Christiani- 
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ty,  men  would  laogh  in  my  face.  For  none  but  a  fool  would  cut  a 
stick  for  hiaown  back,  or  buy  a  halter  to  stretch  his  own  neck.  Now 
we  must  give  thfe  devil  his  due :  he  may  have  a  cloven  foot  and 
horns  like  a  he-goat ;  but  he  is  no  fool.  Nolens,  voUns,  I  must 
conclude,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  prodigiously 
incredible,  prodigiously  impossible.  Hence  it  is  clear  as  two  and 
two  make  four,  that  God  had  prodigiously  to  do  with  it ;  there- 
fore the  faith  of  the  universe  is  prodigiously  divine.  Ineredibile, 
ergo  divinum.  IncredibiU$sinmm^  ergo  divinissimum. 

** '  Nor,  unfortunately,  is  this  all ;  you  force  me  to  drink  the  cup 
to  the  very  dregs.  For  I  am  obliged,  whether  or  no,  under  pain  of 
a  mortal  sin,  —  a  sin  of  which  Doctor  Evariste  will  never  be  capable 
nor  guilty,  the  sin  of  folly,  bad  logic,  —  I  am  obliged  to  swallow 
every  drop,  and  to  confess  that  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity,  in 
dogma,  in  morality,  and  in  worship,  are  nothing  but  pure  truth ; 
that  the  whole  concern  done  up  in  the  envelope  of  this  great  mira- 
cle must  pass  through  without  further  question,  like  a  letter  through 
the  mail.    God  can  never  perform  miracles  to  accredit  error. 

*' '  Good  heavens,  what  a  blunder  I  Instead  of  turning  out  philos- 
opher like  yourself,  I  am  driven  to  be  as  Catholic  as  the  Pope ! 
What  a  sad  plight  you've  brought  me  to,  Master!  For  you 
have  yourself  put  into  my  mouth  this  terrible,  this  fatal  Incredi' 
bilissimum^  ergo  divinissimum ;  prodigiously  incredible,  therefore 
prodigiously  divine.  This  is  the  last  groan  of  my  expiring  infidel- 
ity ;  and,  I  must  say  it,  you  have  drawn  it  forth  from  my  despairing 
heart.' 

''  Having  pronounced  these  words,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  sunk 
back  in  my  chair.  The  laborious  administration  of  my  pill  No.  5 
was  at  an  end.  We  were  all  watching  the  effect  in  silence.  It 
was  feared  by  some,  hoped  for  by  others,  guessed  at  by  all ;  and 
soon  it  began  to  be  visible. 

*'  Powerfully  worked  upon  by  this  mighty  antidote,  and  exhaust- 
ed by  his  efforts  to  expectorate  the  viperian  phlegm,  the  patient 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  rolled  his  eyes  three  times,  and  began  to 
doze,  much  like  the  readers  of  the  young  historian  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  the  admirers  of  Lord  GuizoL 

"  This  symptom,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  is  very  encouraging ; 
it  announces  the  neutralization  of  the  venom,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cure.  To  hasten  this  happy  effect,  —  for,  I  repeat  it,  my 
precious  salve  claims  the  honor  of  healing  instantaneously,  radical- 
ly, and  without  pain,  all  bites  whatsoever  of  the  black  serpent,  —  I 
profited  by  this  lucky  nap  to  apply  simultaneously  to  the  occiput 
and  left  temple  of  the  illustrious  patient  my  two  remaining  pills, 
Nos.  6  and  7.  Immediately  I  drew  them  forth  from  this  very  iden- 
tical box  which  you  see.  But  how  do  you  think  I  did  it  ?  Length- 
wise or  broadwise  ?  Not  at  all.  With  a  rough  and  ruthless  hand, 
as  the  tax-gatherer  snatches  the  last  shilling  from  the  purse  of  the 
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free  citizen  ?  Bj  do  oseam.  Sach  imprndeiice  might  have  mw«keil 
the  patient;  and  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  Roman  Hippoerales,  the  jo- 
dicioas  Gaten,  that  Qtu  bene  dormH  nan  feeeai;  or,  Cat  thai  nap$ 
does  nU  scratch.  But,  with  aU  the  delicacy  that  ie  hereditary  in  an 
old  docheea  of  duality  Row,  when  she  extracts  a  pinch  of  Maccoboy 
from  her  gold  snuff-box,  I  drew  forth  my  two  pills,  and,  wanning 
them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  applied  them  with  this  medieo-eal^ 
alistic  formula :  '  By  the  virtue  (^  my  salre,  may  the  encephalic 
bite  of  the  black  serpent  make  thee  the  brother  of  Balaam ;  for 
curses  mayest  thou  giro  Uessings,  and  instead  of  destroying,  mayest 
thou  build  1 ' 

**  Scarcely  was  the  operation  o?er,  when  the  patient  awoke, 
sneezed  twice,  robbed  both  eyes,  and  stammered  out :  '  I  believe  I 
see ;  —  no, — yes, — ah  1  I  understand.  Doctor,  Doctor,  now  I  see 
it,'  said  he  to  me,  smiling  pleasantly ;  *you  have  been  carrying  on 
Indian  warfare ;  your  devilish  salve  is  a  real  trap.  I  was  fully  con- 
fident, that,  with  my  objectione,  I  could  envelope  you  in  the  meshes 
of  incrednl^y,  or,  at  least,  that  I  could  amuse  the  public  by  giving 
you  and  all  believers  a  regular  dressing.  And  I  must  confess  I 
felt  no  little  pride  in  performing  for  the  Catholics  the  honorable 
functions  of  a  Russian  corporal  who  administers  the  knout  to  re- 
fractory soldiers.'  Then,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  was  si- 
lent a  moment ;  then  broke  out  again  like  a  stock-jobber  who  has 
burnt  his  fingers  in  a  speculation :  '  Where  the  devil  were  my  wits? 
Why  couldn't  I  see  what  is  now  plain  as  day,  that  I  was  cutting  a 
stick  for  my  own  back,  and  for  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers  T 
Why,  the  thing  is  evident ;  the  more  striking  the  objections  against 
Christianity  are  made,  the  more  inexplicable  the  faith  of  the  uni- 
verse will  appear ;  the  more  clearly  we  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  su- 
perhuman task  to  plant  it  in  the  human  heart  and  mind,  the  more 
solidly  we  establish  the  necessity,  splendor,  power,  and  number  of 
those  miracles  which  have  produced  such  convictions.' 

"  The  patient  scratched  behind  his  ear  again,  -» just  what  I  ex- 
pected, Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  and,  with  a  tone  somewhere  between 
the  serious  and  comic,  continued :  *  The  most  singular  of  the  whole 
affair.  Doctor,  is,  that,  in  reasoning  as  I  have  done,  I  find  myself,  as 
every  other  philosopher  must  in  Uie  end,  stuck  fast  between  the 
two  sharp  horns  of  this  dilemma ;  yon  wish  to  exfrfain  the  foitb  of 
the  universe ;  do  you  Admit  a  miracle  or  not  ?  Choose  whichever 
side  you  please.  If  I  say,  **  Miracle,*'  I  'm  gone ;  for,  unless  I  am  pre- 
pared to  commit  the  ugliest  of  all  mortal  sins,  the  sin  which  Hip- 
pocrates has  so  sagaciously  named  the  aneurism  of  fools  and  the 
dropsy  of  poltroons,  I  must  come  out,  whether  or  no,  as  Catho- 
lic as  the  Pope.  If  I  say,  '*  No  miracle,^  I  'm  gone  again  wone  than 
ever ;  for  straight  the  stubborn  miracles  rise  up  in  myriads,  tall  as 
giants ;  they  beset  my  passage,  throttle  me,  and  either  strangle  rea- 
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sou,  or  make  me  cry  oat  twenty  times  loader  than  all  Christendom 
together,  *'  Miracle !  miracle  1 " 

^*  *  Yea,  Doctor,  your  sake  is  a  lore,  a  real  trap.  Any  old  woman 
that  has  il  in  her  possession  can  face  fearlessly  an  army  of  infi- 
dels, and  is  an  apologist  as  formidable  as  TertuUian  himsel£  She 
has  only  to  stick  to  her  spinning-wheel  and  say  amen  to  all  their 
objections ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  will  see  the  beasts  tearing  their 
sides  and  gnawing  their  own  tails  off.  Every  new  objection  raises 
still  higher  the  p^estal  of  her  £iith. 

**  *  Doctor,  you  've  played  me  a  pretty  trick.  By  Jore,  if  ever 
again,  —  but  no  matter ;  1  can  forgive  you,  and  1  know  how  to 
look  for  revenge.' 

"  Then,  pressing  my  hand  affectionately,  he  whispered  in  my  ear, 
*  To-morrow  I  'II  set  the  same  snare  at  the  door  of  my  office,  and 
the  philosophical  badgers  of  the  neighbourhood  had  better  look  oat. 
The  bitten  ones  that  I  know  of  shall  get  their  foot  in  it  This 
evening  I  had  to  pay  the  scot ;  to-morrow  will  be  their  turn. 

**  *  lA>ctor,'  he  continued,  raising  his  voice  to  the  pitch  of  a  militia 
officer, '  one  hundred  boxes  of  pills,  and  your  bill.' 

**  *  My  bill  t '  said  I, '  my  bill  V  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  only  look 
at  the  children  of  the  nineteenth  century !  They  imagine  that  all 
the  devotedness  of  the  age  is  reducible  to  bank-notes.  It  is  a  libel 
upon  our  times.  I  appeal  to  the  spotless  incorruptibility  of  our 
office-holderB,  public  and  private;  to  the  sterling  good  faith  of  our 
merchants,  high  and  low ;  to  the  proverbial  charity  of  our  manufac- 
turers armed  with  patents  and  premium  medals ;  to  the  conscientious 
modesty  of  our  authors ;  to  the  records  of  our  courts ;  —  it  is  a  libel 
on  our  times.  Restat  adkue  mortaUlms  usquam  intemerata  fides. 
And  were  this  appeal,  by  an  impossibility,  as  false  as  it  is  true,  still 
my  whole  life  demands  an  honorable  exception  in  my  favor :  Etiam 
si  omnes^  ego  non.  1  have  had  already  the  honor  of  telling  you. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  and  I  now  prove  it  to  you :  the  Doctor  Ev- 
ariste  de  Gypendole  labors  gratuitously  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity.  '  There  is  no  bin  from  me,  Sir :  my  reward,  as  the  poet 
says,  is  in  my  own  heart :  manet  aUa  menie  repostum,' 

**  I  delivered  immediately  one  hundred  boxes  of  my  salve  to  the 
illustrious  lawyer.  And  for  how  much  do  you  think.  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  t  Learn  to  admire  my  disinterestedness.  For  how 
much  t  For  two  cents  a  box  I  Yes,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  two 
cents  a  box  I  The  exact  price  of  the  Badajos  powders ;  one  half 
the  price  of  the  Venetian  theriac;  and  the  precise  value, pAij  seven 
mills,  of  all  the  homosopathico-allopathico-eclectico-humanitico^ro- 
iocolic  dregs  of  all  the  Esculapiuses  that  are  driving  so  furiously 
at  the  moral  cure  of  the  human  race.** 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  excellent  Doctor  Evariste  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  treatment  and  cure  of  a  patient  who  had 
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been  bitten  in  the  heart.  We  should  be  glad  to  follow  him, 
but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  ;  and  besides,  the  chapter,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  is  absolutely  untranslatable.  What 
we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  tolerable  notion 
of  the  wit,  humor,  and,  withal,  sound  logic  of  the  book. 
We  defy  all  the  infidels  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  all  grades, 
shades,  and  sizes,  by  whatever  name  called,  or  in  whatever  dis- 
guise appearing,  to  reply  to  the  argument  the  Doctor  urges  with 
such  incomparable  wit  and  humor.  It  is  conclusive,  and 
Mrs.  Jones'  gossip  has  nothing  to  do,  but  stick  to  her  distaff, 
and  say  amen  to  all  the  objections  to  her  Catholic  faith  all  the 
infidels  in  the  world  can  bring.  The  more  objectionable  you 
make  Christianity,  the  more  repugnant  you  make  it  to  human 
nature,  the  more  inexplicable  becomes  the  fact  that  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  world  have 
believed  it,  and  continue  to  believe  it.  Here  is  the  fact,  which 
must  be  explained  some  way,  and  which  can  in  no  way  be  ex- 
plained without  a  miracle. 

We  commend  the  extracts  we  have  made  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  Transcendentalists,  who  appear  to  be  bitten  both  in 
heart  and  head.  We  beg  them  to  apply  faithfully  the  salve,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Evariste's  directions  ;  and  if  so,  our  word  for  it, 
they  will  be  cured,  radically,  and  without  pain. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  The  Relation  of  Jesus  to  his  Age  and  the 
Ages.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Thursday  Lecture  in 
Boston^  December  26,  1844.  By  Theodore  Parker,  Min- 
ister of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury.  Boston  :  C.  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown.     1845.     8vo.  pp.  18. 

2.  Tlie  Excellence  of  Goodness.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  in  Boston^  January  26,  1845.  By 
the  same.  Boston :  Benjamin  H.  Greene.  1845.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

Rev.  Theodore  Parker  is,  nominally,  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister, and  is  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  West 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  man  of  some  pretensions 
to  scholarship,  has  undoubtedly  looked  over  a  great  variety  of 
books,  and  is  a  very  effective  rhetorician.     At  the  present 
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moment,  he  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
our  Boston  community,  and  is  causing  no  little  excitement  and 
trouble  in  the  bosom  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  in  con- 
sequence of  professing  to  be  a  Christian  teacher,  and  claiming 
to  be  treated  as  such,  while  he  sneers  at  what  all  the  world  has 
hitherto  deemed  sacred,  and  labors,  with  untiring  zeal  and  per- 
severance, to  destroy  whatever  has  hitherto  been  considered 
essential  to  the  Christian  faith  and  worship. 

The  trouble  and  excitement  grow  out  of  the  fact,  that  such 
are  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Unitarian  body,  that  they  can- 
not withdraw  or  withhold  from  him  their  fellowship  without 
condemning  themselves.  In  an  evil  hour  they  discarded  all 
doctrinal  tests,  and  laid  down  the  broad  principle,  that  every 
man  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  if  he  exhibit  what  they  call 
the  Christian  life  and  character,  shall  be  received  and  treated 
as  a  Christian,  whatever  the  peculiarities  of  his  belief.  Mr. 
Parker,  presuming  on  his  life  and  character,  plants  himself  on 
this  principle,  and  demands,  all  infidel  as  he  is,  to  be  treated 
as  an  accredited  Christian  teacher.  ^^I  am  a  Christian," 
he  says,  ^'  and  I  prove  it  by  my  life  and  character  ;  on  what 
grounds,  then,  do  you  pretend  to  withdraw  from  me  that  fel- 
lowship you  once  gave  me  as  a  Christian  minister  ?  " 

^'  On  the  ground  that  you  deny  Christianity,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Christianity,  teach  rank  infidelity  and  foul  impiety." 

^^  Who  has  constituted  you  judges  i  It  is  a  pnnciple  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  that  each  member,  whether  private 
person  or  public  teacher,  has  the  right,  unlicensed  and  unques- 
tioned, to  interpret  Christianity  for  himself.  Admit  that  my 
interpretations  dififer  from  yours,  yet  by  what  right  do  you  de- 
nounce them  as  infidel  and  impious  ?  " 

^^  We  denounce  them,  because  they  deny  Christianity  itself, 
in  any  and  every  sense  in  which  the  world  has  hitherto  under- 
stood it." 

"  If  you  say  that,  you  condemn  yourselves  as  well  as  me  ; 
for  the  appeal  to  prescription  will  no  more  sustain  your  inter- 
pretations than  rame." 

^^  Christianity  is  evidently  distinguished  from  infidelity, 
and  there  must  be  some  line  of  demarkation  between  it  and 
infidelity." 

^^  And  you  have  drawn  it  in  discarding  doctrinal  tests,  and 

making  one's  Christianity  to   consist  in  his  moral  character, 

saying,  with  Pope, — 

*  For  modes  of  fiiidi  let  graceless  zealots  fiffht ; 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right' " 
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'^  But  ao  man,  whateyer  his  moral  character ,  can  be  a 
Ckriatianj  unless  he  believes  in  Jesus,  that  is,  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  Jesus." 

*^  Then  you  eat  your  own  words,  deny  the  sufficiency  of 
character,  which  you  have  heretofore  asserted,  and,  contraiy 
to  your  fundamental  principle,  introduce  a  doctrinal  test. 
But  I  do  not  deny  the  Divine  missioo  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  ad- 
mit it." 

^' Yes,  as  you  do  the  Divine  mission  of  Plato,  or  of  Tbeo- 
dore  Parker." 

'^  I  admit  it  in  my  sense,  and  you  only  admit  it  in  voun  ; 
and  have  not  I  the  same  right  to  interfMret  Christianity  for  my- 
self, that  you  have  for  yourselves  ? " 

^^  To  iiUerpret  Christianity,  but  not  to  deny  it.  We  com- 
plain of  you,  not  for  misinterpreting  Christianity^  butibrdeny- 
mg  it,  and  leaving  no  Christianity  to  interpret,  or  even  to  mis- 
interpret." 

^^  But,  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  one  does  or 
does  not  deny  Christianity,  it  must  be  determined  what  is  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  the  right  to  determine  for  myself  what  it  is. 
Therefore,  unless  I  deny  what  I  determine  it  to  be,  you  can- 
not, on  your  principles,  accuse  me  of  denying  it." 

^^  Words  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  sense.  If  you  deny 
whatever  is  understood  by  the  word  Christian  ^  in  its  authorized 
sense,  you  deny  Christianity." 

^'Authorized!  by  whom  or  by  what?  The  Cathc^ 
Church  ?  Then  you  are  condemned  ;  for  you  are  as  far  as  I 
am  from  using  the  word  Christian  in  the  Catholic  sense.  By 
general  usage,  that  is,  tradition  ?  Then,  also,  are  you  con- 
demned ;  for  you,  as  well  as  I,  reject  Christianity  in  its  tindition- 
ary  sense.  And  how  long  is  it  since  Unitarians  admitted  the 
authority  of  tradition  or  general  usage  in  theological  matters? 
Adroit  this  authority,  and  you  must  abandon  all  you  have  con- 
tended for,  and  make  your  peace  with  Holy  Church  as  soon 
as  possible." 

'^  We  admit  this  authority,  not  in  settlii^  theological 
matters,  but  simply  in  settling  the  proper  use  of  theological 
terms." 

''  A  distinction  without  a  difference.  If  you  accept  this  aa- 
thority  in  settling  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chrisiiany  you  ac- 
cept it  in  settling  all  that  you  are  to  understand  by  Chri^an- 
ity;  for  all  included  in  the  word  Christianity  must  be  covered 
by  the  word  Christian.     To  appeal  to  tradition  or  general 
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inege  to  settle  the  meaoing  of  words  is  the  same  as  appealine 
to  it  to  settle  faith  itself.  You  and  I  agree  in  rejecting  aU 
traditionary  authority,  and  in  asserting  the  unrestricted  right  of 
private  judgment.  Then  there  can  be,  for  us,  no  authority  for 
settling  the  meaning  of  terms  but  private  judgment,  any  more 
than  for  settling  articles  of  faith." 

^^  But  were  we  to  admit  this,  every  thing  would  be  unsettled ; 
no  two  men  could  talk  intelligibly  together  for  a  single  moment ; 
there  would  be  no  standard,  no  test,  for  any  thing.  All  reason- 
ing would  be  at  an  end  ;  for  no  one  could  convince  or  refute 
another,  since  one  might  be  using  the  same  word  in  one  sense, 
and  the  other  in  a  totally  different  sense.  All  science,  morality, 
jurisprudence  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  even  social 
intercourse  would  cease,  and  man  become  solitary,  for  want  of 
a  medium  of  communication  with  his  brother." 

*^  Perhaps  so:  but  this  is  a  consequence  which  you  must  ac- 
cept as  weU  as  I,  unless  you  choose  to  abandon  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  Private  judgment  means  something  or  nothing. 
If  it  means  nothing,  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.  If  it  means 
something,  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  the  individual  is 
bis  own  judge  of  truth  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  If  you  assert 
it  in  face  of  the  Church,  you  must  assert  it  also  in  face  of  the 
State,  of  moral  codes,  and  even  of  science.  It  is  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  man,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  convention- 
alisms.  If  you  recoil  irom  this  conclusion,  blush  to  call  your- 
selves Uberal  Christians,  confess  and  abjure  your  heresies,  and 
return  forthwith  to  Mother  Church.  For  my  part,  I  plant 
myself  on  the  indefeasible  right  of  each  man  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  to  foUow  bis  own  private  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty,  lead  they  were  they  may." 

^*  Nobody  wishes  to  prevent  you  from  following  your  own 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty;  nor  do  we  deny  that  you  may  be 
a  Christian.  We  do  not  refuse  to  fellowship  you  as  a  Christian^ 
but  simply  as  a  Christian  teacher;  not  because  you  may  not  in 
your  heart  believe  Christianity,  but  because  what  you  teach  is 
not  Christianity." 

^^  So  you  say,  but  not  so  say  I ;  and  I  have  the  same  right 
to  say  what  I  teach  is  Christianity,  that  you  have  to  say  what 
you  teach  is  Christianity." 

^^  No  man  who  denies  the  supernatural  misston  of  Jeans  can 
be  a  Christian  teacher ;  and  you  do  deny  it." 

^'  A  doctrinal  test  again  !  Do  you  or  do  you  not  discard  all 
doctrinal  tests  i    If  not,  humUy  apologize  for  all  that  you  have 
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been  saying  these  last  thirty  years.  If  you  do,  you  can  no 
more  insist  on  a  doctrinal  test  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  than  of 
the  private  Christian.  Moreover,  if  you  insist  on  a  doctrinal 
test,  I  demand  your  authority  to  impose  one.  Yon  are  but 
men  ;  your  authority  is  only  human  authority,  and  you  with  one 
voice  deny  the  right  of  any  human  authority  to  dictate  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  If  you  can  impose  one  test,  jrou  may  another  ;  one 
article,  you  may  two,  and  thus,  if  you  choose,  the  whole 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  all  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent." 

^^  We  have  heard  all  this  said  time  and  again;  but  we  want 
no  authority  for  saying,  that  a  man  who  in  express  terms  denies 
a  horse  to  be  a  horse  does  deny  a  horse  to  be  a  horse.  The 
thing  is  evident  of  itself.  The  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus  it 
Christianity,  the  very  thmg  to  be  admitted,  if  you  admit  it 
at  all." 

^^  So  you  may  think  ;  but^suppose  I  think  differendy,  who  is 
to  decide  between  us,  pronounce  you  right  and  me  wrong  ? 
But  you  have  no  right  to  say  what  you  do;  for  you  and  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  sect  have  always  maintained  the  con- 
trary, —  that  Christianity  is  not  belief  of  this  or  that,  but  life, 
character." 

^^  Yet  these  doctors  and  fathers  have  all  believed  in  and 
taught  the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus." 

^^  But  they  never  insist  on  this  belief  as  essential  to  one's 
Christianity.  And  what  if  they  do  ?  Who  gave  them  au- 
thority to  impose  a  creed,  whether  longer  or  shorter, — to 
forge  chains  for  the  free-born  mind  f  Am  not  I  also  a  man? 
Stand  I  not  on  as  high  a  platform  of  individual  independence 
as  they?  Then,  if  you  appeal  to  fathers  and  doctors,  remem- 
ber there  are  older  fathers  and  doctors  than  these  Unitarians, 
whose  authority  is  as  much  against  you  as  against  me.  If 
there  must  be  an  appeal  to  fathers  and  doctors,  let  us  have  the 
elder  and  more  venerable,  not  the  younger  and  less  weighty." 

^^  But  it  is  evident  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  all  the 
sources  from  whence  information  can  be  collected  concerning 
the  subject,  that  a  denial  of  the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus 
is  a  denial  of  Christianity  itself." 

^^  So  you  say;  but  is  your  assertion  authority?  You  make 
the  assertion  only  on  the  authority  of  your  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  and  other  historical  documents  ;  and  have  not  I  as  much 
right  to  interpret  these  as  you  have  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  but  you  are  bouiul  in  morals  to  interpret  them  honest* 
ly,  according  to  their  plain,  obvious  sense." 
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*^  Who  is  to  decide  between  us,  whether  yours  or  mine  are 
the  honest  interpretations  ?  " 

^^  If  a  man,  having  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  and  ordinary  hu- 
man faculties,  looking  at  the  sun  through  an  unclouded  atmos- 
phere, should  maintam  that  it  is  sauare  or  triangular,  we  should 
want  no  authority  to  call  him  dishonest,  any  more  than  we 
should  any  other  manifest  liar.  Some  things  are  so  plain,  that 
no  man  can  deny  them  without  prejudice  to  his  sanity  or  his 
honesty.  The  fact  that  the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus  is 
essential  to  Christianity  is  one  of  these." 

^*  So  Tou  say;  but,  if  so,  all  Unitarian  {Nreaching  has  thus 
far  been  false;  for  its  burden  has  been,  life,  not  belief,  is  essen- 
tial ;  be  good  and  do  good,  and  God  will  never  ask  you  what 
you  haFe  believed." 

^^  You  misinterpret  us.  Unitarians  are  ChritHanSy  Chris- 
tian believers  J  and  have  never  taught,  or  intended  to  teach,  that 
belief  in  Christianity  is  not  essential  to  one's  Christian  charac- 
ter. They  have  insisted  that  all  should  believe  Christianity; 
but  not  that  it  was  necessary  that  any  one  should  believe  this 
or  that  particular  explication  of  it." 

^'  Eliminate  all  the  particular  explications,  or  expositions,  of 
Christianity,  and  what  will  you  have  left  ?  " 

"  Christianity." 

**  And  Christianity  in  general,  meanmg  nothmg  in  particular! 
Just  as  if  a  man  could  even  form  a  conception  of  Christianiqr 
in  general,  save  through  conception  of  it  in  particular!  Vfe 
learn  the  general  in  the  particular.  Abstract  from  matter  all  its 
properties,  and  what  wiU  be  your  conception  of  what  re- 
mains ? " 

«( We  have  no  deposition  to  follow  you  in  a  metaphysical 
discussion,  for  which  you  yourself  have  no  remarkable  aptitude. 
What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond 
which  one  cannot  pass  and  remain  within  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity. Within  these  bounds  we  recognize  the  unrestrieted  right  of 
private  mterpretation,  but  not  beyond." 

^*  This,  in  principle,  is  all  the  Catholic  Church  herself  says. 
She  merely  prescribes  certain  bounds,  that  is,  certain  articles 
of  faith,  which  she  holds  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faiUi ;  within  these  she  abo  recognizes  the  fullest  individual 
liberty.  You  are  free  to  mterpret  as  you  will,  so  long  as  you 
advance  nothing  which  is  eofUra  fidem ;  and  you  yourselves 
say  no  more  than  this.  But  where,  on  your  principles,  is  the 
authority  that  prescribes  the  bounds  beyond  which  one  cannot 
pass  without  passing  out  of  Christianity  f  " 
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Tliey  are  pescribed  by  Christiaiuiy  itself." 

^^  But  what  %i  Christianity?  By  what  authority  is  thisques- 
tiiNi  answered''? " 

''  By  the  Bible." 

^^  True ;  hot  the  Bible  as  constnied  by  the  private  reason 
of  each  interpreter." 

*<  The  Bible  is  so  plain,  so  unequiroeal,  that  no  man  who 
respects  its  anthority  can  possibly  mistake  the  point  wbece 
Cluistianity  ends  and  infidelity  begins." 

^^  So  you  say.  If  you  give  to  the  language  of  the  BtUe  its 
traditionary  sense^  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  that  sense  condemns 
yon.  If  you  give  to  the  Bible  the  sense  each  chooses  to  give 
for  himself,  then  I  disagree  with  jrou ;  for  then  the  sense  of  the 
language  of  the  Bible  is  indeterminate,  and  can  be  only  what 
each  determines  it  to  be  for  himself." 

^^  But  yoQ  deny  the  Bible  itself." 

^^  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  hold  it  to  be  tlie  greatest  of  boc^s. 
I  may  deny  it  in  your  sense  ;  but  I  admit  it  in  mbe,  and  you 
admit  it  only  in  yours." 

'^  Yet  you  deny  its  inspiratbn." 

^^  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  product  of  the  purest,  deepest,  lofti- 
est inspirations  ever  experienced  by  the  human  soul." 

'^  But  you  deny  its  Divine  inspiration." 

<^  I  do  not.  I  believe  it  Divmely  inspired.  All  that  is  true, 
pure,  deep,  and  noUe  in  human  life  is  from  God.  God  speaks 
m  every  trne  thought,  in  every  pure  affection,  in  every  lolty  aa- 
piration,  m  every  noble  deed." 

''  Very  fine^  and  answers  admimUy  the  purpose  of  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  and  ignorant.  Yet  you  deny  the 
enpemainral  inspiration  of  the  Bible." 

^^  That  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  yon  use  the  wofd 
iupematvral.  If  you  mean  by  h  that  God  himself  inspired  the 
authors  of  the  BilAe^  I  agree  with  yoii.  If  you  mean  some* 
thing  else,  I  cannot  answer,  till  I  know  wfaac  you  do  mean." 

^^  But  you  do  not  bold  that  they  were  infidUbly  inspire 

^^  Nor  do  you;  for  you  have  written  books  not  a  few  to 
pfove  that  the  sacred  writers  oould  and  did  err." 

<^  But  you  deny  the  auihoriiy  of  the  sacred  writers." 

^^  When  they  err,  but  not  when  they  tell  the  truth ;  and  wbat 
more  can  you  yourselves  say  ?  " 

^^  You  deny  the  miracles." 

*'  And  so  do  you,  in  part  at  least ;  and  you  raiji^t  as  well 
deny  those  you  retain  as  those  you  reject.    Moreover,  mira- 
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cles  are  not  Cbristianitj;  at  most,  they  are  only  a  branch  of  its 
evidence.  And  what  difference  can  it  niake»  whether  one  be- 
lieves it  on  the  audiority  of  miracles,  or  on  some  other  kind  of 
evidence  ?  " 

^^  If  you  deny  the  miracleS)  you  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
for  believing  it." 

^*  Appropriate  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic  contending 
for  mysteries,  but  strangely  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  a  Untta« 
rian,  who  professes  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  reasonable 
and  rational !  The  doctrine  is  its  own  evidence  ;  and  the  rule 
is,  to  conclude  from  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  to  its  Divine  origin, 
and  not  the  reverse." 

'^  You  reject  the  sacraments,  and  sneer  at  those  who  are 
so  weak  as  to  derive  strength  and  comfort  from  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

^^  You  yourselves  also  reject  the  sacraments  in  the  sacra- 
mental sense ;  and  the  two,  of  the  seven  observed  by  the 
Church,  which  you  nominally  retain,  you  retain  merely  as  rites 
or  ceremonies.  Even  you  yourselves  do  not  contend  that  rites 
or  ceremonies  are  essential  to  Christianity.  In  rejecting  them, 
I  reject,  then,  nothing  essential,  yourselves  being  judges.  As 
for  the  sneering,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  if  any  of  you  are  weak 
enough,  superstitious  enough,  to  fancy  you  can  be  spiritually 
strengthened  and  comforted  by  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  a 
bit  of  bread  and  a  sip  of  wine,  you  deserve  to  be  sneered  at,  — 
at  least  to  be  compassionated." 

In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Parker  has  decidedly  the  advantage  in 
the  argument.  We  do  not  presume  the  Unitarians  ever  intend- 
ed to  lay  down  principles  which  should  render  it  impoesihle  to 
trace  the  boundary  between  their  doctrines  and  infidelity.  We 
believe  they  honestly,  as  a  body,  mean  to  be  Christians,  and 
no  doubt,  in  their  way,  try  to  be  Christians;  but  in  vindicating 
their  own  dissent  from  the  general  faith  of  Christendom,  they 
have  been  forced  to  lay  down  principles  and  adopt  a  line  of 
argument  as  available  for  Theodore  Parker  as  for  themselves. 
They  could  defend  themselves  only  by  discarding  all  doctrinal 
tests,  that  is,  all  creeds  or  confessions;  and  if  they  discard  all 
doctrinal  tests,  they  cannot  withdraw  or  withhold  fellowship 
from  Mr.  Parker  as  a  Christian  teacher,  without  standing  sel^• 
condemned  before  the  world.  But  they  have  too  much  respect 
for  Christianity  to  fellowship  one  who  so  undeniably  rejects 
every  thing  distinctive,  venerable,  or  vakmble  in  the  Gospel. 
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iags  to  which  he  refers.  It  whs  hb  duty,  as  a  professed  pablic 
teacher,  on  the  appearance  of  these  apparent  refutations, 
either  to  retract  his  doctrines,  or  to  show  that  they  might  be  true 
in  spite  of  what  was  alleged  against  them.  He  has  done  nei* 
ther.  He  has  not  proved  himself  possessed  of  the  humility  to 
retract,  nor  the  courage  to  reply.  We  concede  the  craft  of 
his  silence,  and  that,  if  his  motive  be  to  gather  a  party  around 
him,  silence  is  unquestionably  his  wisest  and  truest  poucy ;  for 
a  lie  well  stuck  to  will  pass  with  the  multitude  unquestioned,  and 
be  embraced  as  God's  truth.  But  the  honesty  of  such  craft, 
the  morality  of  such  policy,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consider* 
ation  of  those  who  are  so  loud  in  claiming  Christian  fellow* 
ship  for  Mr.  Parker  on  the  ground  of  his  life  and  character. 
Thus  far,  moral  as  he  is,  he  has  proved  himself  void  of  all 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  as  a  public  teacher,  and  that  he 
feels  himself  privileged  to  bring  scandalous  charges  against  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  when  called  upon  to  sustain  them, 
to  slink  back  into  the  dark,  and  wait  his  opportunity  to  reiterate 
them.  In  this  he  not  only  refuses  to  give  to  them  that  ask  him 
a  reason  for  the  hope  he  professes  to  entertain,  but  di^races 
our  common  manhood,  and  may  well  be  treated  not  only  as  an 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Christ,  but  as  an  outlaw  from 
the  republic  of  letters. 

It  is  this  false  position  in  which  Mr.  Parker  stands  before 
the  public,  and  this  cowardly,  if  not  dishonest,  policy  of  con- 
tiDuing  to  reiterate  his  doctrmes  without  replying  to  the  grave 
objections  urged  against  them^  that  give  him  his  present  impor* 
tance  and  influence.  In  his  true  light,  standing  lorth  under  his 
own  name,  and  attempting  in  a  fair  and  manly  way  to  maintain 
himself,  he  would  attract  no  great  attention,  and  gain  few  parti* 
sans.  He  has,  no  doubt,  very  considerable  abilities ;  he  has 
unquestionably  looked  over  quite  a  variety  of  books,  and  can 
tell  the  titles  of  a  great  number ;  he  has,  we  cheerfully  admit, 
dipped  into  many  subjects,  and  can  talk  flippantly  on  roost  top- 
ics that  come  up  in  conversation ;  he  has  a  lively  fancy,  and 
even  some  humor;  but  he  is  no  miracle;  his  scholarship  is 
rarely  to  be  trusted  ;  his  statements,  even  on  indifferent  matters, 
cannot  be  taken  with  confidence,  unless  backed  by  some  author- 
ity beside  his  own  ;  and  as  a  thinker  he  is  singularly  crude, 
vague,  loose,  and  superficial.  He  throws  no  light  on  any  sub- 
ject he  treats,  settles  no  disputed  passage  in  literature,  history, 
criticism,  philosophy,  or  theology,  speculative  or  practical,  and 
he  uniformly  leaves  every  subject  he  touches  more  confused  than 
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he  found  it.  This  even  his  friends  must  admit.  We  have  nei* 
tber  time  nor  patience  to  go  into  any  general  examination  of  Mr. 
Parker's  doctrines,  nor  could  we,  if  we  had,  consent  to  do  so, 
while  he  claims  the  moral  right  to  ignore  what  is  said  against 
them,  and  to  continue  to  repeat,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the 
often  refuted  falsehood.  All  that  is  proper  to  do,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man,  is,  to  strip  off  his  sheep's  clothing,  and  let  him 
stand  before  the  public  in  his  utter  nakedness. 

Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  American  Transcen- 
dentalists.  He  may  or  he  may  not  run  into  all  the  vagaries  of 
some  well  known  members  of  the  sect ;  but  he  is  a  Transcen* 
dentalist,  and  a  Transcendental  chief.  The  Transcendentalists 
are,  as  is  well  known,  far  from  agreeing  on  all  points  among 
themselves  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  asserting  the  Divinity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the  instincts  or  senti- 
ments  of  our  own  nature,  and  not  otherwise.  They  have  adopted 
a  very  ancient  doctrine,  and  hold  what  the  serpent  said  to  Eve 
to  be  the  truth.  Thus  they  say,  ^^  We  are  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  At  bottom,  they  are  Pantheists,  though  few  of  them 
have  the  ability  or  the  patience  to  mould  their  views  into  a  well 
defined  Pantheism.  They  profess  to  be  spiritualists,  talk  much 
of  ^^the  soul,"  ^'the  noble  soul,"  '^the  great  soul,"  and 
*^the  soul  of  all."  They  affect  great  devoutness,  and  talk 
much  of  pious  instincts  and  pure  affections,  which,  however, 
are  confessedly  nothing  but  natural  sentiments,  and  need  but  fit- 
ting opportunity  to  become  beastly  lusts.  They  have  much  to  say 
of  God,  but  they  deny  his  personality,  his  freedom,  his  provi- 
dence, and  conceive  of  him,  now,  as  a  mighty  force  pushing  itself 
forth  in  a  world,  a  man,  an  elephant,  an  insect,  a  moss,  —  simply 
because  it  is  force,  and  must  do  so,  or  not  be  force  ;  and  now, 
again,  they  conceive  of  him  as  an  idea,  as  man's  idea  of  the 
Greatest  and  Best,  and  varying  as  vary  men's  intellectual  and 
moral  conceptions,  —  one  thing  with  the  rude  savage,  another 
with  Plato,  another  with  St.  Paul,  and  still  another  with  The- 
odore Parker ; — growing  always  with  the  growth  of  humanity,  a 
small  affair  with  the  savage,  almost  as  good  as  no  God  at  all ; 
but  great,  grand,  magnificent,  sublime,  with  the  aforesaid  The- 
odore Parker,  and  to  be  even  more  sublime  with  the  future 
Theodore  Parkers  in  store  for  us,  and  who,  one  by  one,  with 
long  intervals  between,  will  arise  to  bless  humanity  and  trans- 
form their  age  and  live  through  the  ages. 

Revelation  is  what  man's  nature  reveals  to  himself,  or  what 
he  gathers  spontaneoiisly  from  his  own  ideas,  ^eqtiments,  wants^ 
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logs  to  which  he  refefs.  It  was  his  doQr,  as  a  professed  public 
teacher,  on  the  appearance  of  these  apparent  refiitaitHMis, 
either  to  retract  hb  doctrines,  or  to  show  that  thejr  might  be  true 
in  spate  of  what  was  alleged  against  them.  He  has  done  nd- 
ther.  He  has  not  proved  himself  possessed  of  the  humility  to 
retract,  nor  the  courage  to  reply.  We  concede  the  cratt  of 
hb  silence,  and  that,  if  his  motive  be  to  gather  a  party  around 
him,  silence  is  unquestionably  his  wisest  and  truest  poUcy ;  for 
a  lie  well  stuck  to  will  pass  with  the  multitude  unquestioo^,  and 
be  embraced  as  God's  truth.  But  the  hcmes^r  of  such  craft, 
the  morality  of  such  policy,  b  worthy  of  the  serious  consider* 
ation  of  those  who  are  so  loud  b  claiming  Christian  fellow- 
ship for  Mr.  Parker  on  the  ground  of  hb  life  and  character. 
Thus  far,  moral  as  he  b,  he  has  proved  himself  void  of  all 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  as  a  public  teacher,  and  that  he 
feeb  himself  privileged  to  bring  scandalous  charges  against  the 
whcde  Chrbtian  world,  and  when  called  upon  to  sustain  them, 
to  slink  back  into  the  dark,  and  wait  his  opportunity  to  reiterate 
them.  In  this  he  not  only  refuses  to  give  to  them  that  ask  him 
a  reason  for  the  hope  he  professes  to  entertain,  but  di^races 
our  common  manhood,  and  may  well  be  treated  not  only  as  an 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Christ,  but  as  an  outlaw  from 
the  republic  of  letters. 

It  is  this  fabe  position  in  which  Mr.  Parker  stands  before 
the  public,  and  this  cowardly,  if  not  dishonest,  pdicy  of  con- 
tinuing to  reiterate  hb  doctrmes  without  replying  to  the  grave 
objections  urged  against  them^  that  give  him  his  present  impor- 
tance and  influence.  In  fab  true  light,  standing  forth  under  hb 
own  name,  and  attempting  in  a  fair  and  maidy  way  to  maintain 
himself,  he  would  attract  no  great  attention,  and  gain  few  parti* 
sans.  He  has,  no  doubt,  very  considerable  abilities ;  he  has 
unquestionably  looked  over  quite  a  variety  of  books,  and  can 
tell  the  titles  of  a  great  number ;  he  has,  we  cheerfully  admit, 
dipped  into  many  subjects,  and  can  talk  flippantly  on  roost  top- 
ics that  come  up  in  conversation ;  he  has  a  lively  fancy,  and 
even  some  humor ;  but  he  is  no  miracle ;  his  scholarship  b 
rarely  to  be  trusted  ;  hb  statements,  even  on  indifferent  matters, 
cannot  be  taken  with  confidence,  unless  backed  by  some  author- 
ity beside  his  own  ;  and  as  a  thinker  he  is  singularly  crude, 
vague,  loose,  and  superficial.  He  throws  no  light  on  any  sub- 
ject he  treats,  settles  no  disputed  passage  in  literature,  history, 
criticbm,  philosophy,  or  theology,  speculative  or  practical,  and 
he  uaiformly  leaves  every  subject  he  touches  more  confused  than 
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he  found  it.  This  even  his  friends  must  admit.  We  have  nei« 
ther  time  nor  patience  to  go  into  any  general  examination  of  Mr. 
Parker's  doctrines,  nor  could  we,  if  we  had,  consent  to  do  so, 
while  he  claims  the  moral  right  to  ignore  what  is  said  against 
them,  and  to  continue  to  repeat,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the 
often  refuted  falsehood.  All  that  is  proper  to  do,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man,  is,  to  strip  off  his  sheep's  clothing,  and  let  him 
stand  before  the  public  in  his  utter  nakedness. 

Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  American  Transcen- 
dentalists.  He  may  or  he  may  not  run  into  all  the  vagaries  of 
some  well  known  members  of  the  sect ;  but  he  is  a  Transcen* 
dentalist,  and  a  Transcendental  chief.  The  Transcendentalists 
are,  as  is  well  known,  far  from  agreeing  on  all  points  among 
themselves  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  asserting  the  Divinity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the  instincts  or  senti- 
ments of  our  own  nature,  and  not  otherwise.  They  have  adopted 
a  very  ancient  doctrine,  and  hold  what  the  serpent  said  to  Eve 
to  be  the  truth.  Thus  they  say,  ^^  We  are  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  At  bottom,  they  are  Pantheists,  though  few  of  them 
have  the  ability  or  the  patience  to  mould  their  views  into  a  well 
defined  Pantheism.  They  profess  to  be  spiritualists,  talk  much 
of  ^'the  soul,"  ^'the  noble  soul,"  ^Mhe  great  soul,"  and 
^Hhe  soul  of  all."  They  affect  great  devoutness,  and  talk 
much  of  pious  instincts  and  pure  affections,  which,  however, 
are  confessedly  nothing  but  natural  sentiments,  and  need  but  fit- 
ting opportunity  to  become  beasdy  lusts.  They  have  much  to  say 
of  Ood,  but  they  deny  his  personality,  his  freedom,  his  provi- 
dence, and  conceive  of  him,  now,  as  a  mighty  force  pushing  itself 
forth  in  a  world,  a  man,  an  elephant,  an  insect,  a  moss,  —  simply 
because  it  is  force,  and  must  do  so,  or  not  be  force  ;  and  now, 
again,  they  conceive  of  him  as  an  idea,  as  man's  idea  of  the 
Greatest  and  Best,  and  varying  as  vary  men's  intellectual  and 
moral  conceptions,  —  one  thing  with  the  rude  savage,  another 
with  Plato,  another  with  St.  Paul,  and  still  another  with  The- 
odore Parker ; — growing  always  with  the  growth  of  humanity,  a 
small  affair  with  the  savage,  almost  as  good  as  no  God  at  all ; 
but  great,  grand,  magnificent,  sublime,  with  the  aforesaid  The- 
odore Parker,  and  to  be  even  more  sublime  with  the  future 
Theodore  Parkers  in  store  for  us,  and  who,  one  by  one,  with 
long  intervals  between,  will  arise  to  bless  humaqity  and  trans- 
form their  age  and  live  through  the  ages. 

Revelation  is  what  man's  nature  reveals  to  himself,  or  what 
he  gathers  spontaneously  from  his  own  ideas,  ^ei^timents,  wants, 
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tendencies,  —  if  this  means  any  thing.  It  is  supernatural,  be- 
cause it  does  not  come  from  the  material  world,  but  from  the 
inward  soul ;  and  divine,  because  from  man's  nature,  which  is  it- 
self divine.  Each  man  is  God  incarnate ;  not  because  there 
is  in  each  the  two  natures,  but  because  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  are,  at  bottom,  not  two  natures,  but  one  and  the  same 
nature.  The  distinction  commonly  supposed  to  exist  between 
God  and  man  is  merely  phenomenal.  God  is  man,  and  man  is 
God.  Who  says  /,  meaning  thereby  a  really  substantive  exist- 
ence, says  God  ;  and  who  says  God,  says  /.  Hence,  to  know 
the  will  of  God,  we  have  but  to  turn  our  minds  in  upon  our- 
selves, to  follow  the  example  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  me  and  not- 
me, — of  whom  Doctor  Evariste  de  Gypendole  speaks  in  the 
preceding  article,  —  and  fix  our  eyes  devoutly  upon  ourselves, 
and  listen  to  the  oracles  from  the  temple  within  ourselves,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  within  our  inner  self;  for,  according  to  our 
Transcendentalists,  the  human  soul  is  best  illustrated  by  an 
onion,  and  you  do  not  get  at  the  real  self  till  you  have  stripped 
off  fold  after  fold,  and  come  to  the  innermost  of  all. 

Christianity  is  accepted  ;  O,  yes,  and  as  divine  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  forms  with  which  the  human  race  has  sought  to  clothe  its 
religious  sentiment,  or  in  which  it  has  sought  to  realize  its  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greatest  and  Best.  By  the  same  title  they 
accept  the  Fetichism  of  the  African  negroes,  the  Polytheism 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Brahminism,  Budhism,  Mahome- 
tanism,  and  all  other  religions  which  have  been  or  are.  They 
are  all  divine,  because  they  are  all  humanj  —  the  product  of 
the  human  race.  Of  all  these,  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  least  inadequate.  For  a  time  it  responded  to  ail  the 
religious  wants,of  the  soul,  and  was,  during  that  time,  eminently 
true,  eminently  useful.  But  it  has  had  its  day.  The  human  race, 
in  its  onward  march  through  the  ages,  leaves  it  behind,  —  casts 
it  off,  as  the  mature  man  does  the  garments  of  his  childhood, — 
and  seeks  now  a  new  form  for  its  religious  sentiment,  one  more 
in  harmony  with  its  present  advanced  intelligence,  which  shall 
better  befit  its  more  mature  age  and  growth. 

As  for  our  blessed  Saviour,  they  are,  in  general,  disposed 
to  patronize  him.  They  speak  of  him  as  an  extraordinary 
^^  Hebrew  youth,"  a  noble  soul,  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  a  bold 
and  earnest  reformer,  discarding  all  the  conventionalisms  of  his 
time,  breaking  loose  from  all  the  existing  institutions  of  Church 
and  State,  despising  the  authority  of  the  popular  faith  and  mo- 
rality of  his  age  and  country,  even  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
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and  speaking  out,  from  the  depths  of  his  own  broad  and  living 
nature,  great  moral  truths  demanded  by,  and  responding  to, 
man's  universal  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  —  in  a  word,  a 
sort  of  Theodore  Parker  of  the  first  century,  minus  Theodore 
Parker's  learning  and  philosophy. 

It  were  easy  to  confirm  all  this  by  extracts  taken  at  random 
from  the  writings  of  leading  Transcendentalists.  Take  the 
following  from  Mr.  Parker. 

''In  an  age  of  corruption,  as  all  ages  are,  Jesus  stood  and  looked 
up  to  God.  There  was  nothing  between  him  and  the  Father  of 
all :  no  old  world,  be  it  of  Moses  or  Esaias,  of  a  living  rabbi  or 
Sanhedrim  of  rabbis :  no  sin  or  perverseness  of  the  finite  will.  As 
the  result  of  this  virgin  purity  of  soul  and  perfect  obedience,  the 
light  of  God  shone  down  into  the  very  deeps  of  his  soul,  bringing 
all  of  the  Godhead  which  fiesb  can  receive.  He  would  have 
us  do  the  same ;  worship  with  nothing  between  us  and  God ;  act, 
think,  feel,  live,  in  perfect  obedience  to  Him:  and  we  never  are 
Christians  as  he  was  the  Christ,  until  we  worship  as  Jesus  didftoitk 
no  mediator,  with  nothing  between  us  and  the  Father  of  all."  — 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  pp.  161,  162. 

**  His  life  [the  life  of  Jesus]  Is  the  perpetual  rebuke  of  all  times 
since.  It  condemns  ancient  civilization ;  it  condemns  modern  civil- 
ization. Wise  men  we  have  since  had,  and  good  men ;  but  this  Gali- 
lean youth  strode  before  the  world  whole  thousands  of  years,  —  so 

much  of  Divinity  was  in  him In  him  the  Godlike  and  the 

Human  met  and  embraced,  and  a  Divine  Life  was  born.  Measure 
him  by  the  world's  greatest  sons,  —  how  poor  they  are  !  Try  him 
by  the  best  of  men,  —  how  little  and  low  they  appear!  ....  But 
still  was  he  not  our  brother ;  the  son  of  •  man,  as  we  are ;  the  8on 
of  God  like  ourselves  ?  His  excellence,  was  it  not  human  excellence  f 
His  wisdom,  love,  piety,  — sweet  and  celestial  as  they  were,  —  are 
they  not  what  we  also  may  attaint ''  —  lb,  p.  157. 

''  Amid  all  this  [Jewish  corruption,  sin,  prejudice,  and  forroal- 
isml,  and  the  opposition  it  raised  to  a  spiritual  man,  Jesus  fell 
back  on  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  in  man  ;  uttered  their 
oracles  as  the  Infinite  spoke  through  them ;  taught  absolute  re- 
ligion, absolute  morality,  —  nothing  less,  nothing  more ;  laid  down 
principles  as  wide  as  the  soul,  true  and  eternal  as  God." — Dis- 
course, pp.  256,  257. 

"  Jesus  looked  to  God  for  his  truth  ;  his  great  doctrines  not  his 
own,  —  private,  personal,  depending  on  his  own  idiosyncrasies,  and 
therefore  only  subjectively  true,  —  but  God's,  universal,  everlasting, 
the  Absolute  Religion.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  teach  some 
errors,  also,  along  with  it.  I  care  not  if  he  did.  It  is  by  his  truths 
that  I  know  him,  the  absolute  religion  he  taught  and  lired."  —  i{^ 
lotion,  S^c,  p.  14. 
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Here  the  excellence  of  the  character  of  Jesos  is  plainly  said 
to  be  Divine,  and  formally  declared  to  be  human,  and  attain- 
able by  us  all :  which  proves,  that,  in  Mr.  Parker's  view,  the 
human  and  Divine  are  one  and  the  same.  The  same  conclu- 
sion is  obtained  from  the  account  which  Mr.  Parker  gives  of 
the  source  whence  Jesus  Christ  drew  his  doctrines.  At  one  time, 
we  are  told  ^^he  looked  up  to  God  alone,"  'Hooked  to  God 
for  his  truth  "  ;  at  another,  that  '^  he  fell  back  on  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  in  man."  Evidendy,  in  Mr.  Parker's  view, 
looking  to  God  and  falling  back  on  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  in  man  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Hence,  since 
man's  moral  and  religious  sentiments  are  integral  in  man,  God 
and  man  must  be,  at  bottom,  identical.  This  is  still  farther 
evident,  from  Mr.  Parker's  assertion,  (Dtfcourve,  p.  280,) 
that  we  verify  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  our  soul,  becatut 
"the  pure  water  of  life  must  come  from  the  well  of  God  "  ; 
which,  at  least,  implies,  if  not  that  the  soul  and  God  are  ab- 
solutely identical,  '^  the  well  of  God,"  that  is,  the  fountain  of 
life,  is  in  the  soul  and  identical  with  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Parker,  Jesus  drew  his  doctrines  from  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  human  nature.  It  was 
*'  their  oracles  he  uttered,"  and  it  was  through  them  "  the  In- 
finite spoke  "  to  him,  revealing  to  him  '^  absolute  religion,  ab- 
solute morality,"  "  principles  wide  as  the  soul,  true  and  eter* 
nal  as  God."  This  implies  that  the  source  whence  all  truth 
needed  may  be  drawn  is  human  nature  ;  and  no  revelation,  not 
made  in  and  through  our  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  is 
needed.  Stripped  of  its  new  and  gorgeous  apparel,  what  is 
this  but  the  old  Deistical  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light 
of  nature?  In  plain  terms,  Mr.  Parker's  doctrine,  then,  is,  Je- 
sus discarded  all  the  pretended  supernatural  revelations  in  which 
his  age  and  country  believed,  fell  back  on  human  nature,  con- 
sulted his  own  soul,  and  declared  what  he  by  the  simple  light 
t)f  nature  discovered,  or  believed  be  discovered,  to  be  true. 
Th6  light  of  nature  was  enough  for  him  ;  it  is  enough  for  us. 
Not  a  remarkably  novel  doctrine,  and  one  which  the  old  Eng- 
lish Deists  have  set  forth  with  more  ability,  sound  sense,  and 
blunt  honesty  of  purpose,  than  we  find  in  the  writings  of  our 
modem  Transcendentalists. 

But  if  nature  be  sufficient,  since  we  have  nature  always,  how 
happens  it  that  there  is  such  a  contrariety  of  beliefs  in  the  world, 
and  that  such  gross  and  lamentable  errors  everywhere  prevail? 
If  nature  be  sufficient,  it  must  be  safficieot  in  all  and  in  each. 
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How  explain  the  fact,  then,  that  it  does  not  preserve  all  and  each 
from  error?  If  not  sufficient  to  preserve  from  error,  how  can  it 
suffice  to  recover  us  from  error,  and  sustain  us  in  the  truth  here- 
after ?  Nature  is  always  the  same.  Mankind  have  had  it  from 
the  first,  and  all  it  can  give  of  itself  alone, —  for  it  can  give  only 
Itself, — and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Parker  himself,  they  have 
scarcely  gone  right  for  a  single  moment,  in  a  single  particular. 
What  assurance  can  he  give  us,  if  reduced  to  nature  alone,  that 
we  shall  succeed  any  better  hereafter  ? 

Mr.  Parker  teaches  us  that  the  revelation  of  truth  is  the  re- 
sult of  virgin  purity  of  soul  and  perfect  obedience.  But  how, 
without  truth,  without  the  light  of  God,  is  this  virein  purity  of 
soul,  this  perfect  obedience,  to  be  obtained  ?  Before  charity, 
we  bad  supposed,  goes  faith  ;  and  we  know  not  how  there  can 
be  faith  where  the  truth  has  not  been  propounded  to  the  under- 
standing. ^^Do  the  truth  and  you  shall  know  the  truth"  is 
unquestionably  tme  in  its  proper  sense  ;  but  we  can  not  do  the 
truth  without  willing  to  do  it,  and  to  will  that  which  is  not  intellec- 
tually apprehended  is  impossible.  Mr.  Parker  not  unfrequent- 
ly  gets  the  cart  before  the  horse.  His  notion  is,  Jesus  was  a 
very  good  man,  and  therefore  God  inspired  him.  Hence,  he 
infers,  if  we  are  only  good,  God  will  inspire  us  in  like  man- 
ner ;  as  if  the  inspirations  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  truth,  were  not  necessary  as  the  condition  of  becoming 
good  ! 

Mr.  Parker  denies  the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  and  calls  up- 
on us  to  approach  the  Infinite  One  face  to  face.  Jesus,  he  says, 
looked  to  God,  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  Father  of  all ; 
so  should  we:  The  damning  sin  of  the  race  is,  that  they  have 
not  done  so.  "  We  dare  not,"  he  says,  (Discourse^  p.  6,)  **  ap- 
proach the  Infinite  One  face  to  face  ;  we  whine  and  whimper  in 
our  brother's  name,  as  if  we  could  only  appear  before  the  Om- 
nipresent by  attorney  "  ;  and  yet  this  same  man,  who  talks  so 
flippantly  of  looking  the  Infinite  in  the  face,  would  be  sadly  pus- 
zled  to  see  his  own  nose,  or  the  pen  with  which  he  writes  his 
blasphemy,  without  that  officious  attorney  called  light.  Does 
he  mean  to  assert,  that  man  can,  while  in  the  flesh,  see  God  oth- 
erwise than  as  reflected  in  his  works, — that  is,  his  works  of 
creation,  providence,  and  grace  ?  If  so,  will  he  give  some 
better  proof  than  his  own  word  of  what  all  the  world  know  to 
be  impudently  false  ?  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time,  or 
can  see  him  and  live.  Even  the  heathens,  by  their  fable  of 
Semele,  might  have  taught  Mr.  Parker  as  much  as  that. 
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Mr.  Parker  makes  it  an  objection  to  Christian  theology  that 
it  promises  eternal  life  as  a  gift.  '^  Its  heaven  is  a  place  no  man 
has  a  right  to.  Would  a  good  man  willingly  accept  of  what 
is  not  his  ?  pray  for  it  ?  " —  lb.  p.  6.  So  it  belittles  a  man 
to  receive  eternal  life  as  a  gift  from  God  !  We  must  earn  a 
right  to  it  by  our  own  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms.  When  did 
Mr.  Parker  earn  his  right  to  this  present  life  ?  Does  it  not  be- 
little him  to  breathe,  since  his  breath  is  a  gift  of  God,  to  which 
he  had,  has,  and  can  have  no  claim  of  his  own  ? 

But  these  are  trifles.  Jesus,  he  tells  us,  taught  absolute  reli- 
gion, absolute  morality  ;  and  he  thinks,  and  bis  friends  think, 
that  in  this  he  has  done  great  honor  to  the  ^^  Galilean  youth," 
and  laid  the  Christian  world  under  heavy  obligations  to  him  for 
his  condescension.  Mr.  Parker  asserts  this,  time  and  again. 
Jesus  is  the  greatest  person  of  the  ages,  the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  the  human  race,  because  he  taught  absolute  religion.  — 
Relation^  4^c.,  p.  17.  But  is  this  so  certain.^  Whether  Jesus 
did  teach  absolute  feligion,  he  tells  us,  {Discourse^  p.  243,)  is 
very  difBcult  to  answer  ;  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  what 
is  Christianity,  and  no  two  men  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to 
what  it  is  ;  finally,  such  is  the  character  of  the  records,  that  not 
much  stress  can  be  laid  on  them  ;  lb.  p.  249  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
question,  whether  this  or  that  historical  person  did  teach  abso- 
lute  religion  is  of  small  consequence  to  the  race.     lb.  257. 

The  whole  merit  of  Jesus  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  taught 
absolute  religion,  —  which,  after  all,  is  quite  doubtful !  But  sup- 
pose he  did  teach  absolute  religion,  does  that  imply  any  great 
merit  on  the  part  of  Jesus  ?  ^'^  To  cucertain  wh(U  is  absoltUe 
religion  is  no  difficult  matUr.  For  religion  is  not  an  external 
thing  like  astronomy,  to  be  learned  only  by  long  observation 
and  the  perfection  of  scientific  instruments  and  algebraic  pro- 
cesses; but  something  above  all,  inward  and  natural  to  man." 
—  lb.  pp.  240,  241 .  Nothing  very  wonderful,  then,  that  this 
^^  Galilean  youth,  who  strode  before  the  world  whole  thousands 
of  years,"  should  have  discovered  and  taught  it,  and  especially, 
since  it  is,  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  your  teaching,  in- 
tuitively obvious  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  race. 
Mr.  Parker  would  find  it  not  amiss,  when  he  wishes  to  say 
fine  things  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  stop  and  ask  whether  his 
general  notions  of  Christianity  will  sustain  him  in  doing  so. 
These  eulogiums  on  Jesus  which  we  meet  in  Mr.  Parker's 
writings  are  exceedingly  offensive  to  intelligent  readers;  for 
they  are  altogether  too  extravagant,  assuming  Jesus  to  be  what 
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Mr.  Parker  represents  htm,  and  shockingly  irreverent,  if  Jesus 
be  what  Christians  believe  him  to  be.  Yet  we  suspect  he 
throws  thein  in  to  sustain  his  character  before  the  blushing — no, 
not  blushing  —  maidens  of  either  sex  who  make  up  his  public, 
and  to  escape,  if  possible,  the  charge  of  absolute  inBdelity. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  absolute  religion,  absolute  moral* 
ity,  about  which  our  prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century  keeps  up 
such  an  unceasing  sing-soDg  ?  From  the  phrase  itself,  and 
the  emphasis  with  which  it  is  pronounced,  the  innocent  reader 
is  fain  to  imagine  that  it  means  something,  and  something  of 
the  last  importance.  What,  then,  is  it  ?  The  answer  in  brief 
is  :  Be  good  and  do  good,  and  you  will  —  be  good  and  do 
good.  Vary  the  phrase  as  you  will,  mystify  the  subject  as  you 
please,  this  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  what  Mr.  Parker 
means  by  absolute  religion.  Although  he  may  call  it  ^^  Perfect 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,"  ^^  Love  to  God  and  to  man," 
^'  Absolute  goodness,"  or  by  various  other  names. 

Absolute  religion  may  also  be  defined, 'according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  nature.  ^^  The  law 
of  God,"  he  tells  us  in  many  places,  is  the  law  which  ^^  God 
wrote  in  man's  nature,"  and  is  the  law  revealed  by  our  natural, 
moral,  and  religious  sentiments.  To  be  good  and  to  do  good, 
then,  according  to  him,  will  be  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  law, 
and  to  obey  all  its  precepts.  Now,  we  demand  proof  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  nature  is  absolute  religion,  all  that  God 
demands  of  us.  '^  Absolute  religion,"  he  says,  ^Ms  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  perfect  love  towards  God  and 
man,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  life  allowing  and  demanding  a  har- 
monious action  of  all  man's  faculties."  —  Discourse^  p.  241. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  harmonious  action  of  all  man's  fac- 
ulties, so  far  as  they  act  at  all,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  all  that  Mr.  Parker  means  by  perfect  love  to  God 
and  man.  Is  this  enough  ?  Mr.  Parker  says  it  is.  On  what 
authority?  On  his  own  intuitions  ?  But  the  belief  of  all  the 
world,  the  best  evidence  tlie  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  what 
are  their  intuitions,  is  against  him ;  and  why  are  we  bound  to 
credit  his  intuitions  against  theirs?  Is  he  infallible?  How 
does  he  know  that  God  has  not  made  us  subject  to  a  law  above 
our  nature,  and  which  we  cannot  fulfil  by  onr  natural  strength, 
and  therefore  not  without  Divine  grace  supernaturally  infused, 
or  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  ?  Christian  faith  is  here  against 
him;  on  what  authority  does  he  presume  to  set  that  faith  aside? 
On  the  authority  of  intuition?     But  the  fact,  that  the  Christian 
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world  has  entertained  it,  lived  for  it,  suffered  for  it,  died  for  ii, 
is  a  triumphant  proof  that  intuition  cannot  be  successfully  appeal- 
ed to  against  it ;  for  the  millions  who  have  believed  it  have  had 
intuitions  as  well  as  Mr.  Parker,  and,  according  to  his  own 
doctrine,  intuitions  as  authoritative  as  his  own.  Man,  he  says, 
is  the  measure  of  man.  Then  the  intuitions  of  a  Christian — for 
in  becoming  a  Christian  one  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man — are  as 
good  as  his,  and  are  to  weigh  as  much  in  the  ai^ument. 

Does  he  appeal  to  discursive  reason?  From  what  premises 
will  he  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  tlie  Christian's  belief  in  ac- 
countability to  a  supernatural  law?  For  he  must  do  this,  before 
be  has  demonstrated  that  fulfilling  the  law  of  nature  is  absolute 
religion.  We  should  like  to  see  him  undertake  to  construct 
a  syllogism  which  should  demonstrate  either  the  falsity  of  the 
Christian  faith  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  of  nature.  Does 
he  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  But  Jesus  Christ  does  not  sus- 
tain him;  and,  if  he  did,  it  would  not  avail  him,  for  he  says, — lb. 
p.  280,  — diat  Jesus  is  not  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  elsewhere  contends  that  the  character  of  the  teacher 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  doctrine,  and  not  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  on  the  character  of  the  teacher.  How,  then,  will 
he  even  prove  that  what  he  asserts  to  be  absolute  religion  is  ab- 
solute religion  ?  Does  he  expect  us  to  take  it  on  his  word  ? 
Is  he  incapable  of  deceiving  or  of  being  deceived  ?  We  assure 
him,  high  as  is  our  respect  for  him,  we  are  as  loath  to  admit  his 
infallibility  as  he  is  that  of  the  Pope. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  He  tells  us,  absolute  re- 
ligion is  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  Granted  ;  but 
what  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ?  What  does 
this  law  command  me  to  do  in  each  particular  case  in  which  I 
may  be  called  to  act  ?  Are  there  no  cases  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  what  is  the  command  of  God,  — no  cases  of  con- 
science) which  every  man,  woman,  or  child  cannot  decide  infal- 
libly, and  i$uianter  ?  Is  Mr.  Parker  prepared  to  assert  this  ?  If 
not, — and  we  cannot  believe  he  is, —  what  does  he  tell  us,  when 
he  tells  us  absolute  religion  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  but  a  vague  generality,  from  which  we  can  gather  as  little 
practical  instruction  as  warmth  from  the  moonshine  in  a  clear, 
cold,  winter  night  ?  It  is  no  great  matter  to  tell  people  to  keep 
the  law  of  God.  It  is  like  the  preacher  we  once  listened  to, 
who  kept  saying  to  his  congregation,  '^  Come,  now,  be  clever, 
be  clever,  be  good  folks."  Men  have  always  believed  they 
ought  to  keep  the  law  of  God  ;  but  their  difficulty  under  the  in- 
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tellectiHil  MpM^t  of  the  subject  bas  been,  to  l^iow  what  the  ]aw 
of  God  in  aU  cases  demanda*  Absolute  religion  is  not  abso*' 
lute,  unless  it  attiwera  all  questions  in  particular  as  well  as  in 
geuoral* 

But  a  amre  serious  difficulty  lies  behiad,— a  difficulty  which 
our  *^  greater  Mesaiidi,"  who  speaks  hi  such  patronising  tones 
of  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamed  of^^^naikiely^ 
how  are  men  to  be  induced  to  keep  the  law,  even  in  case  they 
know  it  ?  The  will  is  more  at  fault  than  Uie  intellect,  and  is 
not  always  nor  generally  set  right  by  enlightening  the  intellect. 
We  know  our  duty,  but  do  it  not.  Here  is  a  formidable  dif«* 
ficulty  to  be  overcome.  How  do  you  propose  to  overcome  it  f 
Do  you  or  do  you  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace 
to  incline  the  will  and  to  impart  strength  to  obey  ?  If  not,  do  tell 
us  bow  the  disobedient  are  to  become  obedient ;  how  the 
perversity  of  the  will  is  to  be  overcome,  and  the  man  to  be 
brought  pracdcally  into  harmony  with  the  kw  of  God.  If  you 
say  yes,  we  demand  of  you  where,  in  your  absolute  religion, ' 
which  is  only  what  man's  natural  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments reveal,  and  which  therefore  is  itself  only  natural,  you 
find  any  indmation  of  grace,  since  grace  is  necessarily  super* 
natural.  Is  there  grace,  or  is  there  not  ?  If  not,  your  obe« 
dience  is  impossible ;  if  there  is,  your  absokite  religion  is  not 
absolute,  is  hisuiEoient,  for  it  does  not  reveal  grace,  nor  fur* 
nish  it. 

Then,  again,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  disobedient  ?  If 
a  man  fails  in  his  perfect  obedience,  is  he  abandoned  by  his 
Maker  to  his  disobedience  ?  If  he  recover  from  his  disobe- 
dience, is  his  former  disobedience  pardoned  ?  You  demand 
perfeei  obedience.  Be  it  so.  But  a  man  who  disobeyed  yes- 
terday has  not  perfect  obedience,  though  he  obey  to-day« 
What  is  to  be  done  with  him  f  Is  his  past  disobedience  re- 
mitted on  condition  of  his  present  obedience  f  Do  you  say 
yes  ?  On  what  authority  ?  Of  the  Christian  revefamon  f  You 
deny  that  authority,  and  therefore  have  no  more  right  to  plead 
it  when  it  is  in  your  favor,  than  vou  admh  we  have  when  it  is 
against  you.  Oin  the  authority  ot  your  absolute  religion  ?  But 
your  absolute  religion  does  not  go  out  of  nature,  and  nature  is 
inexorable,  knows  no  remission.  Do  vou  sav  there  is  no 
pardon  t  Then  you  leave  the  sinner  without  nope,  to  sufier 
eternally  the  agony  of  remorse  ;  and,  moreover^  declare  it  it»- 
moral  (or  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  making  revenge  a  virtue*; 
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for,  if  God  does  pot  forgive,  we  ought  not  to  fingivls.  Are 
you  prepared  to  admit  these  conclusions  f  If  not,  admit,  as  a 
man,  that  your  absolute  religion  is  a  —  humbug. 

You  tell  us  to  be  good  and  do  good,  and  then  we  shall  be 
good  and  do  good.  As  if  we  were  blockheads  enough  not  to 
know  this  without  being  told  it.  But  what  is  it  to  be  good 
and  do  good  ?  Lo?e  God  and  man*  Very  good.  But  what 
is  it  to  love  God  ?  To  have  a  mere  natural  sentiment  or 
affection  for  him,  like  that  which  we  have  for  those  of  our  fel* 
low-beings  we  love  ?  Then  we  are  incapable  of  loving  him  ; 
for  in  this  sense  we  can  love  only  a  bebg  individualized  to  our 
senses.  Is  it  to  keep  his  commandments,  as  says  our  blessed 
Saviour,  **  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments  "  ? 
Then  what  are  these  commandments  ?  To  love  God  and  man. 
But  this  is  no  answer  ;  for  the  love  to  God  is  in  keeping  his 
commandments,  in  willing  and  doing  what  he  wills  us  to  do. 
There  is  no  love  to  God,  where  there  is  utter  ignorance  of  his 
commandments.  Hence,  faith  before  chari^,  as  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  cbari^^,  till  faith  is  lost  in  vision.  What, 
again,  is  love  to  man  ?  Simple  philanthropy,  the  natural  sen- 
timent of  kindness  and  good-will  r  Or  is  it  our  natural  love 
elevated  above  nature  by  the  charity  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  ?  If  the  f<Hrmer,  we  can  love  only  those  who  are  agreea- 
ble to  us  ;  for  nature  cannot  love  what  is  repugnant  to  nature. 
If  the  latter,  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  this  chanty  is 
infused  ?  What  the  conditions  of  recovering  it,  if  lost  ?  What 
light  does  your  absolute  religion,  which  merely  says,  Be  good 
and  do  good  and  you  will  be  good  and  do  good,  throw  on  these 
questions  ?  To  be  of  any  practical  value,  it  should  tell  us 
what  is  good,  good  in  all  thmgs,  all  actions,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  good  now  and  good  forever  ;  and  it  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  call  it  absolute  religion,  unless  it  do  this.  If 
it  only  answer  in  general,  without  answering  anv  thbg  in  partic- 
ular, it  answers  to  little  purpose  ;  and  if  it  do  not  answer  all 
possible  questions,  both  m  general  and  in  particular,  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  call  it  absolute. 

You  have  here  written,  preached, printed,  and. published  a 
whole  sermon  to  prove  what  nobody  was  ever  stupid  enough  to 
doubt,  namely,  that  goodness  is  goodness,  is  good,  nay,  excel- 
lent Most  grave  and  reverend  teacher,  why  do  you  not  tell  us 
what  is  goodness,  and  how  it  may  be  acquired,  on  what  con- 
ditions, by  what  agencies,  means,  influences,  helps,  human  or 
divine,  natural  or  supernatural  ?    The  world  hat  always  ad- 
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niitted  that  we  ought  to  be  good,  that  goodness  is  good,  nay, 
best ;  but  enslaved  by  the  flesh,  the  devil,  and  the  goods  of 
this  present  life,  we  feel  a  repugnance  to  what  is  good,  relish 
what  is  evil,  and  neglect  eternal  good  for  that  which  is  slight 
and  transient.  Here  is  the  evil  to  be  cured  ;  and  if  you  are  so 
great  an  admirer  of  goodness,  why  not  apply  yourself  to  its 
cure  ?  And  be  assured,  you  will  do  little  to  cure  it  by  screaming 
constantly  in  our  ears,  ^^  Fools,  madmen,  priests,  and  idiots, 
goodness  is  goodness,  —  I  tell  you.  I,  Theodore  Parker,  tell 
you,  —  I  tell  you,  goodness  is  goodness,  is  good,  — nay,  ex- 
cellent." 

But  under  all  this  lies  a  covert  design.  Mr.  Parker  is  not 
so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  these  stale  conunonplaces  and 
vague  genoralities  are  of  any  practical  importance.  In  his 
mouth  the  formula.  Be  good  and  do  good  and  you  will  —  be 
good  and  do  good,  has  an  important  significance.  So  has  the 
assertion,  that  goodness  is  excellent.  What  is  the  thought  with 
which  all  this  is  said  ?  It  is  simply,  that  all  that  is  called  good, 
or  r^utled  by  the  religious  world  as  important  or  necessary  to 
the  spiritual  life,  not  expressly  required  by  the  law  of  nature,  or 
revealed  by  our  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  is  not  good, 
and  has  no  relation  to  goodness  ;  and  that  the  goodness  which 
is  by  nature  is  goodness,  and  all  the  goodness  there  is  or 
sboiud  be  aspired  to.  What  he  is  striving  to  do  is,  to  set 
up  nature  against  erace,  and  natural  religion  against  revealed 
religion.  This  is  toe  whole  sum  and  substance  of  his  mean- 
ing. Hence,  when  he  says  we  should  approach  Ood  face 
to  face,  he  does  not  mtead  to  teach  that  man  can  really  see 
God  face  to  face,  but  that  we  should  content  ourselves  with 
otir  natural  knowledge  of  Ood ;  and  when  he  discards  the 
Mediator,  it  is  not  because  he  supposes  we  stand  in  irnme* 
diate  imion  with  God,  but  because  he  would  have  man  rely 
wholly  on  himself,  on  his  own  nature,  and  not  trouble  him- 
self about  any  imion  with  God,  to  which  he  is  not  natural- 
ly eaual. 

Air.  Parker  expresses  a  warm  admiration  of  the  character  of 
Jesus ;  but,  if  you  analyae  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  he 
admires  him  because  he  believes,  or  persuades  himself  that  he 
believes,  Jesus  discarded  all  supernatural  revelation,  all  histori- 
cal religions  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  and  all  authority  in  religious 
matters  but  the  simple  light  of  nature  ;  thus  makinc  the  indi- 
vidual the  sole  judge  for  hinsself,  by  his  own  natural  intuition, 
of  all  questioos  of  truth  and  duty,  in  which  be  sat  an  example 
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wUcb  every  one  of  bis  professed  IbBowers  oui^  to  fbiiow.  In 
other  words,  Jesus  was  t  bold,  Dncomproinisiiig  infidel ;  dat 
b,  in  regard  to  all  whicb,  in  bis  age  and  countrj,  was  caHed 
religion ;  and  therefore,  in  every  age,  tbe  true  follower  of  Jeeus 
is  an  infidel,  disbelieving  whet  the  age  believes,  and  spealdag 
out,  from  his  own  heart  and  soul,  what  be,  by  bis  own  natnru 
Ueht,  is  led  to  eaabraee  as  truth.  Here  is  tbe  whole  grooMd 
of  Mr.  Psrker'a  adnumtion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  this 
ground  is  altogether  untenable.  For  the  language  of  oar  Sa- 
viour was,  ^^  Think  not  that  I  am  eoase  to  destroy  Ae  law 
and  tbe  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  lolfil.^ 
In  no  instance  does  be  reject  the  authority  of  Motes  and  the 
prophets,  or  aisume  that  tbe  Synagogue  was  not  established 
ny  Ood  in  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  sense  the  Jews 
themselves  believed.  It  is  true,  he  superesdtss  tbe  Jewish 
dispensation,  but  by  fulfilUng  it ;  beoanse  be  was  the  reuKty,  of 
which  it  was  only  the  type. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Parker's  moral  judgments  are  aU  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  true  morality  re^fuires  one  to  be  always  m 
opposition  to  tbe  established  order,  whntever  it  may  be.  Hb 
theory  seems  to  be,  that,  as  soon  as  a  doewine  is  once  fairly 
enhraoed,  it  should  be  rejected,  and  a  new  doctrine  invented 
and  set  forth.  He  always  finds  the  enemies  of  Glod  and  man 
b  tbe  firiends  of  reigmng  doctrines  and  fixed  institutions. 
With  him,  the  presimiption  is,  that  the  man  who  is  a  rebel, 
disobedient  to  all  authority,  and  indignant  at  all  restraint,  is  a 
moral  man,  a  noble  soul,  and  a  tnie  dhild  of  God.  He  claims 
our  reverence  for  himself,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  boldly  and  arraign  the  whole  worid,  and  do* 
nounce  all  that  the  world  has  bitberto  venerated  and  obeyed. 
In  a  word,  with  him,  the  noblest  minds  and  purest  hearts  are 
those  who  scorn  to  obey.  Lucifer  rebelling  against  God  and 
challenging  supremacy  with  the  Aknighty  is  his  highest  ideal  of 
moral  suUimi^,  and  the  worthiest  model  for  aH  who  would 
attain  to  saintly  and  heroic  virtue.  It  is  not  the  glorious  sun, 
nor  the  fixed  stars  that  stud  the  firmament  as  so  many  sapphire 
gems,  that  attract  Iris  admimtbn  ;  but  tbe  vapory  comet,  darii- 
mg  akmg,  Mid  whisking  his  watery  tail  in  every  sober  jdanet's 
fiiee.  His  gkwy  is  to  destroy ;  and  despairing  of  constructing 
the  temple,  he  trusts  to  be  renowned  for  bwming  it.  With 
him  bitter  is  sweet,  and  sweet  is  bitter. 

A  great,  perhape  the  great,  mevai  doctrine  Mr.  Parker  sets 
ferth  is,  that  we  are  Christians  by  bemg  wlmt  Jesos  was  ;  that 
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Jesus  was  stmplj  the  model  of  whet  we  should  be  and  mqr 
be.  <^  The  goodness  aetual  in  me  is  possible  for  all."  — 
Relaii9nj  p.  18.  ^^  Can  Mr.  Parker  exert  a  bad  moral  in* 
floence,"  ask  bb  friends,  *^  since  be  holds  up  Jesus  as  the 
ideal  of  true  moral  worth,  and  preaches  that  all  may  be,  and 
should  be,  what  he  was,  — •  equalljr  great,  eqinlly  good,  equallf 
perfect  ? ''  Yes,  if  he  interpret  the  moral  worth  of  Jesus  to 
DO  only  that  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  Tom  Paine.  But  adarit* 
ting  he  does  not  so  interpret  it,  admitting  that  he  aUows 
Jesus  the  moral  worth  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Eyangdists, 
bow  can  he  prove  his  doctrine  ?  If  Jesus  was  what  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Church  say  he  was,  we  cannot  be  what 
be  was ;  for  he  was  (}od,  as  well  as  man.  If  we  reject 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangdists  and  the  Church,  both  of 
which  Mr.  Parker  does  reject,  we  know  and  can  affirm 
nothing  of  Jesus  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other.  Waive  thist. 
however  ;  assume  that  Jesus  was,  as  Unitarians  say,  a  man  ; 
bow  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  one  of  our  race  has  been 
what  he  was,  that  all  can  become  the  same,  any  more  than, 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  one  Homer,  it  follows  that 
every  man  may  be  a  Homer  ?  It  would  be  gratifying  to  some 
of  us,  if  Mr.  Parker  would  undertake  to  prove  some  of  his 
great  doctrines. 

Mr.  Parker  is  not  only  a  great  scholar,  a  great  theologian, 
a  peat  moralist,  but  be  is  also  a  great  metaphyskian.  Natural 
things,  he  says,  reveal  the  Infinite.  ^^  But  they  are  to  us  only 
a  revehtion  of  something  kindred  to  qualities  that  are  awak- 
ened in  ourselves."  —  Bxc€tten€€  of  Ctoodiuiij  p.  4.  Hie 
doctrine  is,  that  the  type  of  all  we  know  is  apriori  in  ourselves ; 
and  knowing  is  notning  bat  a  perception  of  the  harmony 
between  the  object  and  this  ^rpe,  or,  according  to  Plato, 
ufee,  in  ourselves.  Hence,  to  know  an  object  to  be  a  jack« 
ess  is  to  perceive  its  harmony  with  something  kindred  t» 
a  kckass  in  ourselves.  Proceedmg  from  this  profound  axiom, 
Ittr.  Pwker  obtains  a  sublime  theory  of  human  proness*. 
First,  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  is'  Powkb  ;  secpnd,  Wit* 
noM,  or  mtellectual  capacity;  and,  last  of  all,  6oonNBss» 
In  the  first  epoch,  men  deify  physical  force,  and  worship  a 
9irpng  Ood  ;  m  the  second,  tbey  deify  wisdom,  <Nr  iatellectnal 
capacity,  and  worship  a  wim  God  ;  in  the  third,  goodness^ 
and  worship  a  go^d  Ood.  All  this  is  admirable ;  but  where  is 
the  proof  ?  It  has  not  one  particle  of  historical  evidence,  and 
is  nothing  but  mere  theory.    Men  have  alwqrs  held  to  the 
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supremacy  of  goodoess,  and  have  merelj  erred  as  to  what 
ooastitutes  goodness.  But  what  assurance  has  Mr.  Parker,  or 
what  assurance  can  he  give  us,  that  he  does  not  also  err  ?  Is 
he  infidlible  ?  What  is  remarkable  is,  tbki  the  present  age, 
more  than  any  nreceding  one  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
ialls  into  what  Mr.  Parker  regards  as  the  error  of  unduly  ex- 
alting intellectual  power ;  whereas,  oa  Mr.  Parker's  theoiy,  we 
shouU  be  remarkable  for  assigning  to  goodness  its  rightful 
supremacy.  The  great  objection  brought  against  what  we  call 
the  Dark  Ages  is,  that  they  made  more  account  of  piety  and 
good  morals  than  of  mere  intellectual  greatness.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  men's  notions  of  what  is  gooid  do  not  determme 
the  character  they  ascribe  to  God  ;  but  their  notions  of  God 
determine  their  notions  of  good.  Thus,  in  our  own  language, 
we  call  both  God  and  Good  by  the  same  name,  — not  because 
we  first  conceive  of  God  as  good,  but  because  we  first  coo* 
ceive  good  to  be  that  which  conforms  to  God,  participates 
of  the  Divine  nature,  —  is  Godlike.  The  nouns  of  a  lan- 
guage must  be  logically  older  than  its  adjectives. 

Mr.  Parker  denounces  the  religious  world,  in  his  usual  flip- 
pant manner,  for  having  contended  for  belief  and  outward 
worship.  Yet  he  himself  says,  ^'  JVb  daubty  there  are  two  parte 
to  the  service  of  Crod^  —  Faith  and  Love  within  the  many 
tVorke  and  Ooodness  without  the  num.^^ — Exeelknee  of 
Chodneae^  p.  13.  1.  Here  note,  goodness,  of  which  he  so 
extob  the  excellence,  is  confessed  to  be  outward^  merely  the 
outward  expression  of  faith  and  love  within  the  man.  The 
chief  concern,  one  would  suppose,  then,  should  be  with  the 
fiuth  and  love  within.  Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will 
be  good ;  and  what  eke  has  been  and  is  the  strenuous  en- 
deavour of  the  Church  in  all  her  teachings,  exhortations,  sac- 
raments, and  dbcipline  ?  We  should  like  to  be  told  when  or 
where  the  Church,  or  any  minister  of  the  Church,  high  or 
low,  has  ever  taught  that  any  outward  service,  whether  directed 
towards  God  or  towards  man,  was  worth  amr  thing,  if  faith 
and  love  ^ere  wanting  within ;  nay,  even  if  faith  aind  love 
were  within,  if  not  also  the  divine  principle  of  charity.  Si 
Unguia  honUnnm  fefiuir,  et  angelorum^  charitatem  autem  non 
Ao&eam,  foetus  mm  velut  cu  aonane^  aW  ejftnbalum  tinnione. 
Et  ii  habuero  prophetiamj  et  noverim.  myeteria  omma,  et  om^ 
nem  edentiam :  et  si  hidntero  omnemfidem  ita  itf  montes  trano* 
feram^  charitatem  anUem  non^  n^U  sum.  Et  si  dtalriftiitre  m 
abos  pauperum  omnts  facuUates  meat,  et  si  tradidero  corpus 
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meniii  ita  vi  aitieamj  ehariMem  atOem  nan  habuero,  nihil 
mihi  prode^.  —  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3.  This  has  always  and 
universally  been  the  language  of  tlie  Church  from  the  days  of 
8t.  Paul  down  to  (he  latest  Catholic  priest  who  has  received 
Holy  Orders,  and  is  what  every  one  of  the  faithful  is  taught 
and  believes  throughout  the  whole  world.  If  Mr.  Parker 
doubts  it,  let  him  read  our  ascetic  books,  and  the  most  popular 
of  them  all  with  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  the  De  Jmitatione 
Chriiti.  A  few  hours'  study  of  the  ascetic  works  of  the 
Church  will  teach  this  man,  who  accuses  the  Church  of  being 
outward  and  formal,  that  he  has  not  as  yet  taken  his  first  les* 
son  in  spiritual  religion,*^ that  he  has  never  yet  penetrated 
beyond  sentiment  and  imagination.  A  more  ttnspiritual  writer 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  As  a  proof  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  spiritual  life,  take  the  following  from  a  chapter  on  Solid 
Fieiy. 

**  The  passage  from  sin  to  salvation,  —  this  second  birth  of  the 
aoul,  as  both  Christians  and  heathens  call  it,  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  of  man.  Two  elements  meet  in  the  sonl.  There  is  a 
negation  of  the  past,  an  afiirmation  of  the  future.  Terror  and 
bc^,  penitence  and  faith,  rush  together  in  that  moment,  and  a 
new  life  begins.  The  character  gradually  grows  over  the  wounds 
of  sin.  With  bleeding  feet  the  man  retreads  his  way»  but  gains  at 
last  the  mountain-top  of  life,  and  wonders  at  the  tortuous  track  he 
left  behind."  —  Discourse^  p.  151. 

This  is  excellent !  What  denies  }  What  affirms  }  What 
excites  terror  and  hope,  produces  penitence  and  faith  i  And 
faith,  penitence,  and  nope  are  in  toe  soul  prior  to  the  genera- 
tion of  the  new  life  !  O,  go  and  study  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  you  wiU  soon  be  sick  of  venting  these  pretty  senti* 
mentalisms  and  rhetorical  inanities  ! 

3.  But,  note  again,  —  to  the  production  of  goodness,  which 
is  out  of  the  man,  Mr.  Parker  makes  faith  in  the  man  to  be 
necessary.  Here  is  a  precious  confession.  This  man,  who 
has  been  berating  the  Christian  world  for  insisting  on  faith, 
now  himself  is  forced  to  own  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  pro« 
duction  of  goodness,  which  he  has  been  contending  is  alone 
the  excellent  thing !  And  faith  is  to  believe  what  we  see  not, 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  preceding  article  proved,  to  believe 
truth,  and  not  falsehood.  So  Mr.  Parker  would  do  well  to  eat 
bis  own  words.  ^^  If  they  [the  Christian  worid]  laid  the  main 
stress  on  real  piety  m  the  heart,  that  were  well ;  for  it  woul^ 
be  making  the  tree  good,  when  of  course  its  fruit  would  also 
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be  good."  — Amlbim  of  Oooimm^  p.  IS.  Real  pietf^ 
acoordiDg  to  Mr.  Parker,  is  faith  and  love  within  the  man. 
The  main  stress  sbouldi  then,  be  laid  on  these,  because  that  is 
making  the  tree  good  ;  and  if  the  tree  be  good,  there  is  no  dan* 
ger  but  the  fruit  will  be  good  also.  Out  of  Mr.  Parker's  own 
mouth,  then,  we  condemn  him.  He  lays  the  main  stress  on 
CQodness,  and  the  design  of  his  sermon  is  lo  prove  its  excd- 
mce.  But  goodness  he  says  is  mU  of  the  man.  It  is  not 
real  pie^,  but  a  fruit  of  real  piety.  Can  he  get  the  fruit  with* 
out  the  real  piety  ?  Can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit  ?  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  6gs  of  thistles  ? 
Why,  then,  does  he  lay  the  main  stress  on  goodness,  and  not 
cm  the  faith  and  love  without  which  the  goodness  cannot  be 
produced  ?  And  why  has  he  the  impudence  to  misrepresent 
the  Church,  and  to  denounce  her,  for  doing  the  very  thing, 
which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  she  ought  to  have 
done  ? 

But  enough.  We  have  no  patience  to  proceed  fiuther. 
What  we  have  said  will  show  clearlv  enough  where  Mr.  Par* 
ker's  true  place  is.  That  he  may  believe  he  is  laboring  in 
a  good  cause,  for  a  good  end,  though  hard  to  conceive,  is 
possiUe  ;  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  delusions  to  which  one  is 
exposed  (he  moment  he  plants  himself  on  his  own  assumed 
divinity,  and  starts  from  the  principle  of  his  own  sufficiency 
for  himself.  The  principle  of  setf-reliance,  as  they  call  it, 
but  of  Hlf-n^fieUneyj  as  they  should  call  it,  so  loudly  boasted 
by  our  Transcendentalista,  aid  which  is  nothing  but  Pelagi* 
anism  pushed  to  its  last  consequences,  can  be  adopted  only 
with  extreme  peril.  It  is  the  principle  which  occasiosed 
the  iall  of  the  angeb,  — -  its  proper  name  is  Pridk,  the  on* 
mal  sin,  and  mother  of  all  sin.  A  man  blown  up  by  pnde, 
fiill  of  the  persuasion  that  he  has  all  in  his  own  nature  that  he 
needs,  is  aA  easy  prey  to  the  devil ;  and  there  is  no  error  so 
extravagant,  or  so  absurd,  or  so  pernicious,  that  he  may  not 
be  led  to  embrace  it  as  God's  truth.  Mr.  Parker,  therefore, 
may  possibly  believe  that  be  is  engaged  in  a  dorious  worit ;  he 
may  look  upon  himself  as  a  confessor,  and  almost  as  a  martyr, 
to  the  truth  ;  but  he  stands  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebellioos  and 
the  disobedient,  amoK  proud,  conceited,  and  superficial  infidds. 
He  is  doing  battle  for  the  enemies  of  Ghxl  and  bis  Clwist 
It  is  useless,  by  fine  words  and  vague  and  circumlocutory 
phrases,  to  seek  to  disguise  this  &ct.  He  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  rejecter  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  accepts  no  part  of 
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Chrmtianity,  save  what  Christianity  herself  takes  from'  the 
law  of  nature.  This  he  may,  indeed,  accept ;  for  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  religions  and  ail  moralities.  But  the  law  of  nature, 
though  presupposed  and  accepted  by  the  Gospel,  is  not  the 
Gospel.  The  Gospel,  properly  so  called,  belongs  whoUy  to 
the  supernatural  order,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel,  or  distinctive  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  belief 
and  observance  of  which  constitutes  one  a  Christian.  All 
this  Mr.  Parker  undeniably  rejects.  He  is,  for  this  reason, 
what  all  the  world  mean  by  an  unbeliever,  —  an  infidel.  Let 
him,  then,  be  so  marked  and  received.  If  he  chooses  to  be  an 
infidel,  he  can  be  ;  so  if  a  man  chooses  to  be  a  thief  or  a  mur- 
derer, he  can  be  ;  but  at  his  own  peril.  As  those  who  value 
their  property  or  their  lives  give  no  countenance  to  thieves 
and  murderers  ;  so  let  those  who  value  faith  and  salvation  give 
no  countenance  to  the  mfidel.  You  cannot  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled. 

Mr.  Parker  is  dangerous,  because  the  tendencies  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Protestant  world  are  in  the  direction  he  takes, 
and  he  seems  to  be  but  giving  voice  to  what  already  lies 
strug^lmg  for  utterance  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands. 
In  this  fact  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity,  and  the  pledge  of 
his  temporary  success.  And  yet,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  this  may  be  well.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  error  should 
develope  itself,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  false  principles  be 
fully  exemplified.  Men  will  see  thus  whither  they  are  tending, 
and,  recoiling  with  horror  from  the  precipice,  return  to  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  submit  themselves  to  God,  and  find  peace 
and  rest  for  their  souls. 


Art.  IV. —  Woman  in  the  Mneteenih  Century.  By  S.  Mar- 
garet Fuller.  New  York:  Greeley  &  McElrath.  1845. 
]2mo.  pp.  201. 

Miss  Fuller  belongs  to  the  class  described  in  the  preced- 
ing article  under  the  name  of  Transcendentalists^  of  which 
sect  she  is  the  chieftainess.  She  has  a  broader  and  richer  na- 
ture than  Mr.  Parker,  greater  logical  ability,  and  deeper  poetic 
feeling ;  more  boldness,  sincerity,  and  frankness,  and  perhaps 
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equal  Uterarjr  attainments.  But  at  bottom  they  are  brother  and 
sister,  children  of  the  same  father,  belong  to  the  same  school, 
and  in  general  harmonize  in  their  yiews,  aims,  and  tendencies. 
Their  differences  are,  that  he  is  more  of  the  theologian,  she 
more  of  the  poet ;  he  more  of  the  German  in  his  taste,  she  more 
of  the  Orecun  ;  he  the  more  popular  in  his  s^le  of  writing, 
she  the  more  brilliant  and  fascinating  in  her  conyersation.  In 
the  Saint-Simonian  classification  of  the  race,  he  would  belong 
to  the  class  of  taeaiw,  she  to  that  of  arfUtti. 

But  Miss  Fuller  is  an  ariitte  only  in  her  admiration  of  art, 
for  she  has  little  artistic  skill.  Nothmg  is  or  can  be  less  artistic 
than  the  book  before  us,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  no  book, 
but  a  long  talk  on  matters  and  things  in  general,  and  men  and 
women  in  particular.  It  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end, 
and  may  be  read  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  and  from  the 
centre  outwards  each  way,  without  affectingthe  continuity  of 
the  thought  or  the  succession  of  ideas.  We  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  stop  where  it  does,  or  why  the  lady  might  not 
keep  on  talking  in  the  same  strain  till  doomsday,  unless  pre* 
yented  by  want  of  breath. 

The  title  giyes  no  clew  to  the  character  of  the  work ;  for  it  is 
no  part  of  its  design  to  sketch,  as  one  would  suppose,  the  con- 
dition of  woman  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
know  what  is  its  design.  We  cannot  make  out  what  thesis  or 
what  theses  it  does  or  does  not  maintain.  All  is  profoundly  ob- 
scure, and  thrown  together  in  ^*  glorious  confusion."  We  can 
attempt  no  analysis  of  its  contents.  As  talk,  it  is  yery  well,  and 
proyes  that  the  lady  has  great  talkative  powers,  and  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  she  is  a  genuine  woman. 

As  we  read  along  in  the  book,  we  keep  constantly  asking. 
What  is  the  lady  driving  at  ?  What  does  she  want  ?  But  no  an* 
swer  comes.  She  does  not  know,  herself,  what  she  wants.  She 
has  an  ugly  feeling  of  uneasiness,  that  matters  do  not  go  right 
with  her  ;  and  she  firmly  believes  that  if  she  had  —  I  know  not 
what — all  would  go  better.  She  is  feverish,  and  turns  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  but  finds  no  relief.  The  evil  she 
finds,  and  which  all  her  class  find,  is  in  her,  in  them,  and  is  re- 
moved by  no  turning  or  change  of  posture,  and  can  be.  She 
and  they  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  compassionated,  to  be  tenderly 
nursed  and  borne  with,  as  are  all  sick  people.  It  is  no  use 
attempting  to  reason  them  out  of  their  crotchets  ;  but  well  peo- 
ple should  take  care  not  to  heed  what  they  say,  and  especially 
not  to  receive  the  ravings  of  their  delirium  as  divine  inspira- 
tions. 
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Seriously,  Miss  Fuller  does  not  know  what  she  wants,  any 
more  than  does  many  a  fine  lady,  whom  silks,  laces,  shawls, 
dogs,  parrots,  balls,  routs,  jams,  watering-places,  and  despair 
of  lover  or  husband  and  friends  have  ceased  to  satisfy.  She 
even  confesses  her  inability  to  formula  her  complaint.  She  has  a 
strange  gnawing  within,  an  indefinable  craving  for  what  she  has 
not,  does  not  know  bow  to  get,  where  to  find, — a  very  un- 
pleasant condition,  no  doubt,  but  not  an  uncommon  one.  Poor 
girl !  hers  is  but  the  common  lot  of  all  her  Protestant  and  infi- 
del sisters,  and  brothers  too ;  for  her  brothers  are  hardly  less 
subject  to  the  vapors  than  her  sisters.  They  are  all  seeking 
they  know  not  what,  craving  what  they  have  not,  find  not,  — 
now  seizing  on  this  bawble,  now  on  that,  —  a  bonnet,  ribbon, 
shawl,  cravat,  coat,  minister,  sect,  association  ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  craving  remains ;  nothing  satisfies  ;  the  aching  heart 
nothing  fills.  Cook  the  vegetable  oyster  as  they  will,  serve  it 
up  with  what  condiments,  flanked  by  what  sauces,  they  please, 
it  is  never  the  genuine  oyster; 

^^  O,  give  us  something  to  love  !  "  exclaim  a  bevy  of  dear, 
sweet,  enchanting  creatures.  '*  Give  us  something  to  love  ;  we 
were  made  to  love  "  ;  and  round  they  look  with  fond  eyes  and 
loving  hearts,  but  as  ever  there  is  the  gnawing,  the  aching  void 
within.  Love  is  the  be-all,  the  cure-all,  the  end-all ;  but,  alas, 
there  is  nothing  to  love  ;  no  one  knows  how  to  love  ;  no  one 
knows  how  to  respond  to  the  true,  fond,  loving  heart.  Try 
again,  —  again,  —  another,  —  another,  and  still  another ;  —  't  is 
vain.  The  heart  is  not  met ;  is  not  filled  ;  is  emptier  than  ev- 
er. Surely  there  is  some  mistake.  The  Creator  committed 
a  blunder  when  he  made  the  world,  especially  when  he  made 
man  and  woman.  Man  and  woman,  it  is  true,  as  says  our  au- 
thoress, are  but  *^two  halves  of  one  thought "  ;  but  the  right 
halves  do  not  come  together,  or  do  not  match.  They  get  mis- 
matched. Mrs.  Jones  has  got  my  other  half,  and  I  have  got 
Mrs.  Peter  Smith's,  —  or  am  cheated  out  of  it  altogether.  All 
this  is  very  provoking,  no  doubt.  To  be  made  capable  of 
loving,  to  have  this  free,  pure,  rich  heart,  full  to  overflowing 
with  love,  containing  a  whole  ocean  of  love,  large  as  the  At- 
lantic, nay,  as  the  five  oceans  together,  and  warm  enough  to 
thaw  out  either  pole,  and  no  one  if  can  love,  — nobody  but  Jim 
Jones  or  Peter  Smith,  —  'tis  intolerable. 

The  terrible  evil  here  set  forth  Miss  Fuller  thinks  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  her  own  sex.  Men  have  the  advantage  ;  with 
them  it  is.  not  so  bad.     There  she  is  wrong.     There  are  those 
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wbo  have  beards  on  their  faces^  as  well  as  those  who  faaye 
none,  who  have  these  cravings,  these  hearts  full  of  love,  such 
as  it  is,  and  an  aching  void  in  these  same  full  hearts,  because 
there  is  no  one  for  them  to  love.  They  cannot  love  Bridget 
or  Sukey,  and  all  but  the  Bridgets  and  Sukeys  are — not  for 
them.  Men  are  not  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  women ; 
and  if  women  are  forced  to  take  to  tea,  scandal,  philanthropy, 
evening-meetings,  and  smelling-bottles,  men  are  forced  to  take 
to  trade,  infidelity,  sometimes  the  pistol,  and  even  to  turn  re* 
formers^  the  most  desperate  resort  of  all.  All  this  is  sad  enough, 
and  really  under  all  this  is  a  grievous  evil,  of  which  no  serious- 
minded  man  will  make  light.     But  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Miss  Fuller,  so  far  as  we  collect  her  thought  from  her  inter- 
minable prattle,  seems  to  think  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied  by 
having  it  understood  that  woman  has  an  immortal  soul,  and  by 
securing  her  free  scope  to  develope  herself.  But  what  change 
this  implies,  or  would  introduce,  Yankee  as  we  are,  we  are  un- 
able to  guess.  Understand  that  woman  has  an  inmiortal  soul ! 
Why,  we  are  far  beyond  that  abready.  Read  our  poets,  listen 
to  our  philanthropists,  abolitionists,  Fourierists,  Saint-Simonians, 
dietetic  reformers,  and  other  reformers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
of  all  manner  of  things  in  the  universe,  and  some  others,  and 
you  shall  find  that  she  is  ahready  a  divinity,  and  adored  as  such. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  '^  divine  Fanny,"  or  not  been  ea- 
ger to  adore  as  she  made  his  heart  jump  by  her  capers  and  pi- 
rouettes ?  Not  her  soul  only,  but  woman's  body,  is  held  to  be 
divine,  divine  from  head  to  foot,  and  we  go  into  ecstacy  of  de- 
votion at  sight  of  a  ^^  divine  ankle."  In  our  ordinary  prosaic 
language,  is  not  woman  an  ^^  angel,"  ^^  an  angel  of  purity,"  of 
^'  loveliness,"  and  ^^  too  holy  for  earth  "  ?  and  they  who  scorn 
to  bend  the  knee  before  their  Maker,  are  they  not  ready  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  kiss  the  very  ground  on 
which  she  stands  ? 

^'  The  more  fools  they.  But  this  is  not  what  we  want. 
This  is  sickening,  disgusting."  And  yet  there  are  compara- 
tively few  women  seriously  ofiended  at  it,  if  they  themselves 
are  its  object,  even  though  ofiered  by  those  they  have  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  are  double-distilled  villains.  But  enough  of 
this.  There  are  evils,  great  evils,  no  doubt,  to  which  both 
men  and  women  are  subject.  Neither  sex  is  what  it  should  be, 
or  finds  always  the  fair  weather  and  smooth  sea  the  heart  may 
crave ;  but  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  woman's  lot,  com- 
pared with  that  of  man's,  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship.     She  is 
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not  always  the  victim,  and  examples  of  sufieriog  virtue  may  be 
found  amongst  men  as  well  as  amongst  women.  No  doubt,  there 
are  evils  enough  to  redress,  but  we  do  not  think  the  insane  clamor 
for  "  woman's  rights,"  for  "  woman's  equality,"  "  woman's 
liberation,"  and  all  this,  will  do  much  to  redress  them.  Woman 
is  no  more  deprived  of  her  rights  than  man  is  of  his,  and  no 
more  enslaved.  Woman  as  to  her  moral  and  spiritual  nature  has 
always  been  emancipated  by  Christianity,  and  placed  as  a  hu- 
man being  on  the  same  platform  with  man.  She  is  treated,  and 
always  has  been  treated,  by  Christianity  as  having  an  immortal 
soul,  and  as  personally  accountable  to  her  Maker.  In  thb  re- 
spect man  has  no  claims,  and  is  allowed  no  preeminence,  over 
her ;  and  what  more  can  she  ask  ? 

In  the  distribution  of  the  several  spheres  of  social  and  domes- 
tic action,  woman  has  assigned  to  her  one  sphere,  and  man  an- 
other ;  both  equally  important,  equally  honorable.  This  there- 
fore is  no  cause  of  complaint.  —  But  who  assigned  her  this 
sphere  ?  Has  she  given  her  consent  to  be  confined  to  it  ?  Has 
she  ever  been  consulted  ?  her  assent  asked  ?  —  And  what  if 
not  ?  Who  assigned  man  his  sphere  ?  was  his  assent  asked  or 
obtained  ?  Their  appropriate  spheres  are  allotted  to  man  and 
woman  by  their  Creator,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  submit, 
as  quietly,  and  with  as  good  a  grace,  as  they  can.  Miss  Fuller 
thinks  it  is  man  who  has  crowded  woman  one  side,  and  refused 
her  full  scope  for  self-development ;  and  although  the  sphere  in 
which  she  moves  may  really  be  that  most  appropriate  to  her, 
yet  man  has  no  right  to  confine  her  to  it,  and  forbid  her  to  take 
another  if  she  prefer  it.  She  should  be  as  free  to  decide  her 
own  destiny  as  man  is  his.  All  very  plausible.  But  God,  and  not 
man,  has  assigned  her  the  appropriate  sphere  ;  and,  moreover, 
we  must  be  ungallant  enough  to  question  Miss  Fuller's  leading 
doctrine  of  the  perfect  social  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes. 
She  says  man  is  not  the  head  of  the  woman.  We,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Ghost,  say  he  is.  The  dominion  was  not 
given  to  woman,  nor  to  man  and  woman  conjoindy,  but  to  the 
man.  Therefore  the  inspired  Aposde,  while  he  commands 
husbands  to  love  and  cherish  their  wives,  commands  wives  to 
love  and  ohty  their  husbands  ;  and,  even  setting  aside  all  consid- 
erations of  divine  inspiration,  St.  Paul's  authority  is,  to  say  the 
least,  equal  to  that  of.  Miss  Fuller. 

Miss  Fuller  would  have  all  offices,  professions,  callings,  pur- 
suits thrown  open  to  woman  as  to  man ;  and  seems  to  thmk  that 
the  lost  Eden  will  not  be  recovered  till  the  petticoat  carries 
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it  over  the  breeches.  She  is  quite  sure  the  ancient  heathens 
understood  this  matter  better  than  we  do.  They  had  a  iuster 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  woman.  Their  principal  divmities 
were  goddesses,  and  women  ministered  in  the  fane,  and  gave 
the  responses  of  the  oracles.  She  is  greatly  taken  with  Isis,  Sita, 
Egyptian  Sphinx,  Ceres,  Proserpine.  Would  she  recall  these 
ancient  heathen  deities,  their  ancient  worship,  filled  with  obscene 
rites  and  frightful  orgies  ?  Would  she  restore  the  Isiac  wor- 
ship ?  revive  that  of  Syrian  Astarte  ?  reestablish  the  old  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  at  Babylon,  according  to  which  eveiy 
woman,  on  a  certain  festival,  must  prostitute  herself  to  the  first 
comer  in  honor  of  the  goddess  ?  readopt  the  old  Phcenician 
method  of  obtaining  marriage  portions  for  dowerless  daughters? 
have  carried  again  in  public  procession  certain  pleasant  images 
which  Roman  dames  were  eager  to  crown  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  ?  or  reproduce  the  wild  Bacchantes  with  loosened 
tresses  and  loosened  robes,  and  lascivious  satyrs  ?  These  and 
far  worse  obtained  in  the  worship  of  those  female  divmities,  and 
where  woman  served  the  fane,  and  gave  the  responses  of  the 
gods.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  our  learned  and  philosophic 
kdy  to  ask,  if  there  was  not  some  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  part  women  took  in  these  ancient  religions,  and 
these  filthy  rites  and  shameful  practices  ? 

We  ask  not  this  last  question  because  we  would  imply  that 
women  are  less  pure,  or  more  easily  corrupted,  than  men.  We 
are  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  common  herd  of  libellers  of  wom- 
en, and  sneerers  at  female  virtue.  We  have  lived  too  long, 
or  been  too  fortunate  in  our  acquaintances,  to  think  lightly  of 
woman's  worth,  or  woman's  virtues.  We  remember  too  vivid- 
ly the  many  kind  offices  we  have  received  from  her  hand,  the 
firmness  with  which  she  has  clung  to  us  in  adversity,  when  all 
the  world  had  deserted  us,  and  also  the  aid  which  her  rapid  in- 
tuitions and  far-glancing  sense  has  afforded  us  in  our  mental  and 
moral  progress,  if  we  have  made  any,  to  be  in  danger  of  this. 
It  has  Deen  our  good  fortune  to  have  experienced  all  woman's 
tenderness,  all  her  sympathy  when  we  were  in  sorrow  and  des* 
titution,  her  joy  when  the  world  briehtened  to  us,  her  generous 
self-forgetfulness  and  self-sacrifices  lor  the  beloved  of  her  heart, 
and  the  sweet  and  gentle  companionship  in  intellectual  pursuits 
and  in  moral  duties  which  seems  to  double  man's  power  and  to 
make  virtue  thrice  more  amiable  ;  and  we  do  not  feel,  that,  so 
long  as  we  retain  our  memory,  we  can  be  in  danger  of  speaking 
lightly  of  woman,  or  of  doing  her  mjustice.     But  thoiigh  we 
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say  aOthis,  and  could  say  much  more,  we  still  say  the  two  isexes 
cannot  mingle  in  certain  spheres,  and  on  the  terms  Miss  Fuller 
proposes,  without  the  mutual  corruption  of  both.  The  fault  is 
not  woman's  more  than  man's,  perhaps  not  so  much  ;  but  the 
fact  is  no  less  certain.  While  we  live  in  the  flesh,  restraint  and 
mortiflcation  are  our  law,  -—  whether  for  men  or  for  women. 
The  things  which  look  to  us  so  enchanting,  which  even  are  not 
bad  within  certain  limits,  the  glowing  pictures  of  our  innocent 
imaginations,  the  bright  ideals  of  our  youth,  -*-  alas  !  human 
nature  is  rotten,  trust  it  not.  They  who  imposed  the  restraints 
a^inst  which  Miss  Fuller  protests,  who  separated  the  sphere 
of  the  sexes,  and  assigned  to  each  as  far  as  possible  a  sepancte 
line  of  duty,  if  they  were  men,  must  have  known  all  too  well 
what  they  were  about.  They  may  have  been  men  who  had  lost 
their  innocency;  but  if  so,  they  had  gained  —  experience. 

The  first  mistake  which  Miss  Fuller  commits  is  the  mistake 
committed  by  all  reformers,  — from  him  who  undertook  in  the 
Garden  to  reform  God's  commandment  to  our  first  parents, 
down  to  the  author  of  the  ^^  Orphic  Sayings,"  —  that  the  true 
moral  and  social  state  is  to  be  mtroduced  and  secured  by  the 
free,  full,  and  harmonious  development  of  human  nature.  This 
mistake  is  committed  everywhere.  Go  where  we  will,  out 
of  the  Catholic  world,  we  meet  it.  We  find  it  with  Deists  and 
Atheists,  with  German  Rationalists  and  American  Tran- 
scendentalists,  in  the  fanciful  theories  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
in  the  dreams  of  Charles  Fourier  and  Saint-Simon.  It  is  the 
settled  doctrine,  and  only  settled  doctrine,  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, and  apparently  the  fixed  creed  of  the  whole  Protestant  and 
mfidel  worlds,  —  exception  to  be  made,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  the 
Puseyites,  and  the  few  remnants  of  the  old  Calvinistic  sects.  It 
is  embraced  and  hotly  defended  by  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have  no  suspicion  of  its  direct  and  glaring  hostility  to  experience 
and  revelation.  Nothing  can  be  falser  or  more  dangerous  than 
this  delusion.  Nature  does  not  sufiice.  Nature  cannot  be  trusted. 
Away  with  your  wretched  cant  about  ^^  faith  in  man,  in  man's 
nature,"  bis  '^  lofty  capacities,"  *^  glorious  aflinities,"  and 
*^  Godlike  tendencies."  Nature,  we  repeat,  is  rotten  ;  trust  it 
not.  The  fairest,  sweetest,  purest,  dearest  affections  nature 
ever  knows  lead  us  most  wofuUy  astray,  and  will  do  so,  if  not 
restrained,  whatever  your  moral  codes  or  social  arrangements. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  harmonious  development  of  native. 
Cultivate  nature  as  you  will,  observe  the  nicest  balance  be- 
tween all  its  tendencies,  and,  before  you  know  it,  before  you 
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can  dream  of  it,  one  rascally  passion  has  suddenly  gained  the 
mastery,  and  all  is  confusion  and  anarchy  within.  Nature  is 
cursed.  For  six  thousand  years  you  have  cultivated  it,  and 
it  has  yielded  you  only  briers  and  thorns  ;  cultivate  it  as  you 
will  for  six  thousand  years  to  come,  and  it  will  yield  you  noth- 
ing else.  ^^  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shaU  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption." 

Another  mistake,  not  less  fatal,  is  also  committed  by  our 
reformers.  They  see  there  are  evils,  that  men  and  women 
sufier,  and  sufl!er  horribly.  Their  sympathies  are  awakened, 
and  they  seek  if  relief  cannot  be  found.  All  this  is  well,  com- 
mendable even.  But  they  assume  that  relief  is  to  come  here, 
and  the  good  craved,  but  found  not,  is  to  be  realized  in  thb 
world,  in  this  probationary  life.  ^^  The  highest  ideal  man  can 
form  of  his  own  powers,"  says  Miss  Fuller,  ^'  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  attain."  And  this  ideal  is  to  be  attained  here.  But 
Eden,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  is  lost,  never  to  be  regained. 
Man  forfeited  it,  and  has  been  driven  forth  from  it,  never 
to  repose  again  in  its  fragrant  bowers,  or  beneath  its  refreshing 
shades.  The  earth  is  cursed  ;  do  what  you  will,  rebel  as  you 
please,  the  curse  is  irrevocable.  This  world  is  a  prison-house, 
and  escape  you  cannot  till  death  sets  you  free.  The  sooner 
you  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  better  for  you,  the  better  for 
all.  This  life  is  and  must  be  a  discipline,  a  probation,  a  war- 
fare. You  must  stand  on  your  guard,  always  in  arms,  sleep- 
less, and  fight,  fight  for  your  life,  with  enemies  from  all  quarters, 
and  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  till  you  are  called  home  to  enjoy  the 
victory  and  the  triumph. 

We  know  this  is  an  unpalatable  truth  to  our  zealous  philan- 
thropists, and  we  know  the  scorn  and  derision  with  which  they 
will  treat  it.  But  the  realization  of  a  heaven  on  earth  is  not 
the  end  for  which  the  Gospel  was  given  us.  Our  Maker  has 
not  abandoned  us  ;  far  from  it.  He  has  prepared  something 
far  better  for  us  than  a  terrestrial  paradise.  He  has  prepared 
heaven  and  its  eternal  beatitude  for  us.  But  we  can  enjoy  that 
here  only  through  faith  and  hope.  It  is  ours  here  only  by  prom- 
ise. It  is  set  before  us  as  a  glorious  prize,  as  an  exceeding 
rich  reward  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  gained  without  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  race  ;  nor  will  it  be  bestowed  till  the  race  is  run, 
till  the  battle  is  fought,  till  the  victory  is  won.  Consolations 
we  may  have,  consolations  which  the  world  knows  not,  cannot 
give,  cannot  take  away.  Angels  will  minister  unto  us  and  revive 
our  fainting  strength  ;  but  luppiness,  the  full  freedom  and  joy 
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of  the  soul,  are  tasted  not  till  the  songs  and  harps  of  angels 
welcome  us  home  to  our  Father's  house. 

True  wisdom  consists  in  fixing  our  eyes  on  this  heavenly  re- 
ward, and  throwing  off  all  that  we  may  win  it.  We  must  count 
the  sufiermgs  of  this  present  life  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  hereafter  to  he  revealed  ;  we  must  despise  the  joys 
of  this  life,  and  trample  the  world  under  our  feet.  Beati  pau- 
peres  spiritu.  We  must  despise  riches  and  honors,  we  must 
joy  in  poverty  and  destitution,  and  count  all  things  as  mere 
dross  for  the  sake  of  Chrst.  This  is  the  law  imposed  upon  us, 
and  no  reforms  which  come  not  from  obedience  to  this  law 
will  avail  us  aught.  Here  the  struggle,  the  warfare ;  there  the 
triumph,  the  joy. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  proceed.  As  much  as  we  dislike 
Miss  Fuller's  book,  as  pernicious  as  we  regard  the  doctrines 
Mr  Dotioos  it  contains,  as  utterly  as  we  are  forced  to  condemn 
the  whole  race  of  modern  reformers,  —  all  who  are  seeking  to 
recover  the  lost  Eden  on  earth,  from  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  nature  alone,  —  we  can  still  believe,  without  dif- 
ficulty, that  she  may  be  a  pure-minded  woman,  honestly  and 
earnestly  struggling  to  obtain  a  greater  good  for  suffering  hu- 
manity. Taking  her  starting-point,  we  should  arrive  at  her 
conclusion.  Believing  a  terrestrial  paradise  possible,  we  should 
strive  for  it ;  believmg  the  free,  full,  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  the  means  and  condition  of  obtaining  it, 
we  should  protest  against  whatever  restrains  nature  in  woman 
as  well  as  in  man.  We  believe  Miss  Fuller  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
but  we  see  no  occasion  for  the  kind  of  animadversions  on  her  or 
her  book,  which  we  have  noticed  in  some  newspaper  criticisms. 
She  has  done  or  said  nothing  which  should  be  regarded  as  a 
sin  by  her  Protestant  brethren.*  In  our  remarks  we  have  de- 
signed nothing  personal  against  her.  We  are  able,  we  trust, 
to  distinguish  between  persons  and  doctrines.  For  persons, 
however  far  gone  they  may  be  in  error,  or  even  in  sin,  we  trust 
we  have  the  charity  our  holy  religion  commands,  and  which 
the  recollection  of  our  own  errors  and  sins,  equal  to  any  we 
may  have  to  deplore  in  others,  requires  us  to  exercise.  But 
for  erroneous  doctrines  we  have  no  charity,  no  tolerance. 
Error  is  never  harmless,  and  in  no  instance  to  be  counte- 
nanced. 
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We  nouce  this  periodical  because  it  is  the  ablest  and  most 
exclusively  Catholic  magazine  published  Id  this  country,  and 
one  deserring  to  be  taken  by  every  one  who  wishes  an  excel- 
lent literary  periodical  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  doctrines  and  disclpliDe  of  the  Church.  We  also  notice  it 
for  the  purpose  of  malciDg  a  few  remarks  suggested  or  called 
for  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  number  before  us,  re- 
Tieniog  the  first  volume  ol  our  own  Journal.  The  article  is 
written  with  ability,  but  is  quite  too  eulogistic,  and  speaks  of 
ourselves  in  terms  quite  beyond  our  deserts.  But  it  is  not  of 
this  we  wish  to  speuc.  Most  men  are  williug  to  swallow  all 
the  praise  they  can  get.  Yet  Catholic  writers,  who  may  he 
presumed  to  believe  and  to  know  that  the  greatest  enemies  to 
our  pn^ress  towards  Christian  perfection  are  pride  and  vain- 
glory, ought  to  use  some  measure  in  their  praise  of  a  poor 
sinner,  who  probably  at  best  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  practise 
the  humility  bis  religion  demands. 

The  Reviewer  refers  to  an  opinion  said  to  have  been  express- 
ed of  us  by  Lord  Brougham.  This  opinion  the  oewspapen 
friendly  to  us  have  taken  considerable  pains  (o  circulate.  It 
is  a  small  affair,  but  we  own  that  we  are  unwilling  it  should 
continue  to  be  quoted  ;  1 .  Because  we  have  not,  and  nerer  have 
bad,  any  respect  for  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  on  any  subject ; 
and  2.  Because  we  have  good  evidence  that  the  anecdote  wbicb 
has  circulated  in  the  newspapers  is  totally  false,  at  least  so  far 
as  concerns  Lord  Brougham,  who  in  all  probability  has  never 
read  a  page  of  our  writings,  or  even  heard  of  our  name.  We 
are  not  quite  so  famous  abroad  as  some  of  our  friends  now  and 
then  are  pleased  to  represent. 

The  Reviewer,  speakii^  of  our  philosophical  principles, 
lys  we  are  *' rather  an  Eclectic."  Now,  to  be  called  aa 
clectic  is  worse  than  to  be  commended  by  Lord  Brougham. 
ome  years  ago  we  were  an  Eclectic,  we  own,  as  we  have 
3en  in  the  course  of  our  life  "  all  things  by  turns  and  noth- 
ig  long  "  ;  but  we  disaTowed  Eclecticism  in  the  Boiton  Quot' 
rly  Revieu  for  January,  1843,  and  have  not  had  conscious- 
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ly  any  fellowship  with  it  since.  After  disavowing  Eclecticism, 
we  undertook  to  excogitate  a  new  system  of  philosophy  of  our 
own,  which  we  termed  synthetic  philosophy ^  —  based  on  prin- 
ciples wholly  repugnant  to  Eclecticism.  This  system  was  our 
bobby  duriqg  two  years  and  a  half,  and  it  brought  us,  or  rather 
was  the  occasion  of  bringing  us,  to  the  door  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  say  the  door;  for,  though  we  thought  at  the  time 
it  opened  into  the  temple  itself,  and  led  to  the  very  sanctuary, 
it  really  led  only  to  the  door,  and  even  that  accidentally,  not 
necessarily.  The  truth  is,  though  during  those  two  years  and 
a  half  we  talked  much  of  .the  Church,  and  dogmatically  too,  we 
knew  nothing  of  it  except  what  we  had  learned  from  its  ene- 
mies, the  French  Eclectics,  the  Saint-Simonians,  and  the  Prot- 
estants. One  year  ago,  we  had  read  only  two  Catholic  books, 
to  wit,  Milner's  End  of  Controversy^  and  the  Catechism  of  ^ 
the  Council  of  TVenI,  and  these  only  partially.  We  had 
never  seen  and  conversed  with  an  intelligent  Catholic  on  the 
subject  of  religion  the  value  of  one  hour  in  our  whole  life,  and 
of  course  could  have  known  very  little  of  what  Catholicity 
really  is.  We  guessed  at  its  leading  doctrines  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Protestant  doctrines  opposed  to  them  ;  and  though 
we  often  guessed  aright,  we  still  oftener  blundered.  Never- 
theless, we  had  formed  to  ourselves  an  ideal  Catholicism,  de- 
manded by  our  philosophy  and  sustained  by  it ;  and  this  ideal 
Catholicism  we  imagined  was  substantially  what  the  Catholic 
Church  believes,  or  really  intends^  by  her  articles  of  faith.  So 
we  concluded,  about  as  sagely  as  in  other  cases,  that  we  were 
a  Catholic,  and  had  discovered  a  philosophy  which  would  le- 
gitimate the  Catholic  Church,  and  give  a  scientific  basis  to  all 
ber  doctrines. 

Such  was  our  belief  when  we  commenced  the  first  volume 
of  this  Review,  and  such  continued  to  be  our  belief  till  after  the 
publication  of  our  number  for  July  last.  But  such  ceased  to 
be  our  belief  before  the  publication  of  the  number  for  October. 
Whether  the  system  of  philosophy  for  which  we  contended, 
and  of  which  we  published  some  fragments,  is  or  is  not  sound, 
we  do  not  feel  able  now  to  determine.  We  are  sure  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  Catholicism ;  but  whether  it  is 
necessarily  opposed  to  it  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  decide 
for  ourselves  till  we  have  had  leisiure  to  review  and  compare  it 
more  fully  than  we  have  yet  done  with  what  the  Church  teach- 
es. Our  conversion  to  Catholicity,  which  rests  on  other  than 
metaphysical  grounds,  has  so  revolutionized  our  whole  mind, 
presenfed  us  a  world  of  thought  so  entirely  new  to  us,  and  en- 
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abled  us  to  see  all  diings  in  a  light  so  different  and  so  mnch 
clearer,  that  we  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  value  or 
soundness  of  any  thing  we  advanced  on  our  own  authority 
prior  to  its  taking  place.  Sure  we  are,  that  the  best  things  .we 
wrote  are  mixed  up  with  many  things  we  should  now  disown. 
If  in  our  philosophical  writings,  or  in  any  other  of  our  writings, 
any  thing  can  be  found  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  of  course  disown  it ;  and  we  are  far  from  believ- 
ing that  any  of  us  have  made  or  will  make  any  advance  in  phi- 
losophy—  except  perhaps  in  the  physical  sciences  —  on  the 
old  Catholic  Schoolmen.  For  ourselves,  we  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  conclusions  of  Saint  Thomas  than  we  have  in 
our  own  ;  and  where  we  find  our  conclusions  differing  irom  his, 
we  regard  it  as  a  strong  presumption,  to  say  the  least,  that 
ours,  not  his,  are  wrong.  We  lay  aside,  utterly  renounce, 
all  our  pretensions  to  a  philosophy  of  our  own ;  and  content 
ourselves  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  others,  to  walk  in  old 
paths,  instead  of  striking  out  new  ones.  We  set  no  value  on 
what  we  have  done,  and  request  our  friends  to  set  no  value  on 
it.  Our  life  begins  with  our  birth  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  say  this,  because  we  wish  no  one  to  be  led  astray  by  any 
of  our  former  writings,  all  of  which,  prior  to  last  October,  un- 
less it  be  the  criticisms  on  Kant,  some  political  essays,  and  the 
articles  in  our  present  Review  on  Social  Reform  and  the  An- 
glican Church,  we  would  gladly  cancel  if  we  could.  We  have 
written  and  published  much  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but 
a  small  duodecimo  volume  would  contain  all  that  we  would  not 
blot,  published  prior  to  last  October. 

We  have  said  that  we  fancied  our  philosophy  conducted 
necessarily  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  honesdy  believed  this 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  we  commenced  this  Journal  we  had 
not  a  doubt  but  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  true  Church ;  but 
such  was  the  view  which  we  then  took  of  the  Church,  that  we 
fancied  we  might  consistendy,  for  a  time,  at  least,  stay  outside 
of  it,  and  labor  to  brmg  the  Protestant  public  to  right  views  of 
the  Church  in  general.  Hence  we  said,  ^^  Stay  where  you  are." 
We  thought  we  could  do  more  good  out  of  the  Church  than  in  it ; 
and  our  dream  was,  that  we  might,  by  workmg  in  the  bosom  of 
our  Protestant  Churches,  prepare  them  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  Catholic  unity.  It  was  a  dream,  hardly  an  honest  dream, 
at  any  rate  a  very  foolish  dream ;  but  it  was  a  brief  dream. 
Logic  demanded  a  plain,  open  avowal  of  Catholicism,  and  we 
had  always  a  great  horror  of  the  mortal  sin  of  being  inconse- 
quent.     Moreover,   another  question    pressed  rather  hard, 
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namely,  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  our  own  souK  If  the 
Catholic  Church  was  the  true  Church,  we  could  npt  he  saved 
without  being  in  its  communion  ;  for,  admit  even  that  the  in- 
vincibly ignorant  may  be  saved  without  being  actually  in  its  com* 
munion,  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance  evidently  could  not  avail 
us,  for  we  believed  the  Catliolic  Church  to  be  the  true  Church. 
Then,  again,  we  found  ourselves  in  want  of  the  helps  that  Church 
bad  to  give.  It  was  idle  to  contend  for  the  necessity  of  the 
Church,  if,  standing  outside  of  it,  we  could  yet  maintain  the 
personal  integrity,  and  attain  to  the  holiness  of  Ufe,  for  which  the 
Church  with  its  sacraments  was  especially  instituted.  Either, 
then,  stop  talking  about  the  Church,  or  seek  its  communion. 
We  resolved  on  the  last,  and  rejected  our  own  doctrine  of  stay- ' 
ing  where  we  were. 

When  we  first  applied  for  instructions,  we  supposed,  in  all 
substantial  matters,  we  were  already  a  very  learned  Catholic, 
and  that  we  were  so  by  virtue  of  our  philosophy.  Nor  were 
we  immediately  undeceived.  We  were  first  undeceived  by  a 
letter  from  a  very  dear  friend,  who  had  followed  us  in  all  our 
wanderings  for  many  a  year,  and  whom  we  attempted  to  per* 
suade  to  go  with  us  into  the  Catholic  Church.  This  letter 
placed  before  us  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light  the  logical  results 
of  our  own  philosophical  speculations,  and  showed  us  that  they 
did  not  require  us  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church.  It  convinced 
as  of  this  fact.  We  then  discovered,  what  we  had  not  before 
suspected,  that  we  had  drawn  our  Catholic  conclusions  not  from 
data  furnished  by  our  metaphysics,  but  from  another  source, 
which  we  had  not  distinctly  considered.  We  found  we  had 
all  along  been  carrying  on  a  double  train  of  thought,  and 
with  admirable  facility,  without  suspecting  it,  concluding  from 
one  or  the  other  as  best  suited  our  convenience.  We  saw,  the 
moment  our  attention  was  diijected  to  the  point,  that  the  two 
trains  of  thought,  though  accidentally  connected  in  our  own  mind, 
and  not  distinguished  in  our  reasonings,  had  no  necessary  con- 
nexion, one  with  the  other.  We  were,  through  the  aid  of  the 
friend  we  have  mentioned,  enabled  to  separate  them,  and  to 
comprehend  the  process  by  which  we  had  come  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  see  that  the  grounds  of  that  faith  in  our 
own  mind  were  quite  distinct  from  any  philosophical  specula- 
tions whatever. 

We  have  made  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  saving  our 
friends  the  trouble  of  trying  to  discover  by  what  process  we  ob- 
tained the  Catholic  Church  from  our  metaphysical  premises. 
We  did  not  obtain  it  from  those  premises.     We  were  convert- 
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ed  very  much  as  others  are,  who  are  led  to  embrace  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  We  had  already  convinced  ourselves  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Naturalism,  Rationalism,  and  Transcendentalism  ; 
we  had  also  convinced  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  Divine 
revelation,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  revelation  was  such 
a  revelation.  From  this,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  article  in  this  number,  we  arrived  infaUibly 
at  the  Catholic  Church.  The  process  is  simple  and  easy.  It 
requires  no  metaphysical  subtilty,  no  long  train  of  metaphysi- 
cal reasoning.  All  it  needs  is  good  common-sense,  a  reverent 
spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  believe  on  sufficient  evidence.  In 
explabing  different  theological  doctrines  metaphysics  may  have 
a  place  ;  but  in  establishing  faith  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
them.  Earnestness  and  simplicity  of  mind  are  the  chief  re- 
quisites. It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  do  not  place  any  depen- 
dence on  our  former  metaphysical  speculations,  as  the  ground 
of  our  present  faith,  and  do  not  ask  our  friends  to  seek  through 
them  a  door  of  entrance  into  the  Church.  Thev,  who  attempt 
by  metaphysics  to  find  their  way  to  belief  in  the  supernatural 
revelation  God  has  made,  will  most  likely  get  bewildered  and 
fail  of  the  end.     The  truths  of  revelation  must  be  taken  sim- 

Ely,  on  plain,  positive  evidence  ;  they  are  not  attained  to  by 
uman  wisdom  alone.  After  twenty  years  and  noore  of  wan- 
dering in  search  of  a  new  and  better  way  to  the  truth,  we  have 
been  forced  to  come  back,  to  sit  in  all  humility  and  docility  at 
the  feet  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  learn  in  the  old  way,  as 
our  fathers  did  before  the  experiments  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
We  become  a  fool  that  we  may  become  wise,  consent  to  know 
nothing  that  we  may  know  all.  We  have  found  no  new  way, 
we  have  only  found  the  old  way.  But  this  old  way,  beaten  by 
millions  of  travellers  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  suffi- 
cient for  us.  It  is  plain,  straightforward,  and  easy  ;  and  we  do 
not  feel  equal  to  the  windings,  obscurities,  and  asperities  of  a 
new  and  unbeaten  path.  Bold,  enereetic,  young  men,  strong 
minds,  full  of  spirit,  untamed  by  experience,  buoyant,  confident 
in  themselves,  may  laugh  at  us,  and  say  we  have  grown  weary 
and  faint-hearted  ;  but  they  will  not  move  us.  We  have  been  of 
their  number,  and  laughed  as  they  laugh,  as  heartily,  and  as 
proudly,  and  we  can  afford  to  be  laughed  at.  Alas  !  we  know 
what  their  laughter  is  worth,  and  —  what  it  costs.  We  have 
said  all  they  can  say.  We  have  eaten  our  own  words.  May 
they  live  long  enough  to  eat  theirs,  and  to  become  ashamed  of 
their  mockery,  as  we  are  of  ours. 
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Art.  VI.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  MISCELLANIES. 

1.  —  The  Primacy  of  the  ApostoUc  See  vindicaied.  By  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia: 
Fithian.     1846.    8to.  pp.  488. 

Thb  high  literary  reputation  and  distinguished  abilities  of  its 
right  reverend  author,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  interest, 
Tdae,  and  importance  of  this  work.  So  far  as  we  have  read,  we 
have  found  the  argument  clear  and  conclusive,  conducted  with 
rare  erudition,  and  in  a  gentle,  meek,  and  truly  Christian  temper. 
We  thank  the  author  for  his  work,  and  assure  him  that  he  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Church  in 
this  country.  His  work  was  much  needed,  especially  for  Englsih 
readers,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Papacy  is  so  violently 
and  so  ignorantly  assailed.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  work  in  English, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  which  the  question  of  the  Pri- 
macy of  the  Apostolic  See,  with  its  collateral  questions,  is  fully, 
comprehensively,  and  yet  briefly,  discussed.  Till  its  appear- 
ance, we  knew  of  no  English  work  which  we  could  put  into 
the  hands  of  those  desirous  of  giving  the  subject  a  full  and  impar- 
tial investigation.  It  will,  therefore,  supply  a  want  which  many 
have  felt 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  speak  of  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  this  book,  either  to  commend  or  to  censure.  The  lay- 
man, because  an  editor  or  reviewer,  is  not  relieved  from  his  obli- 
gation to  submit  to  his  spiritual  superiors,  or  to  learn  his  faith  from 
those  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  in  the  Church  to  teach  and  to  rule 
the  flock.  Yet,  on  matters  of  private  opinion,  each  man,  whether 
layman  or  not,  may  entertain  and  express,  reverently,  his  own 
opinions.  We  need  not  say  we  have  been  highly  delighted  as  well 
as  instructed  by  Bishop  Kenrick's  work,  and  especially  with  that 
portion  which  explains  the  connexion  which  formerly  existed 
between  the  Papal  chair  and  the  several  civil  governments  of 
Christian  Europe.  He  has  ably  and  successfully  vindicated  the 
Popes  from  the  charges  usually  brought  against  them,  and  showed 
that  the  Popes  were  very  far  from  encroaching,  or  attempting  to 
encroach,  on  the  rights  of  civil  governments  and  sovereign  princes. 
And  yet,  he  will  forgive  us,  if  we  say  we  wish  he  had  done  this  in 
a  bolder  tone.  It  is  true,  the  connexion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
powers,  which  formerly  existed  in  Europe,  is  not  necessary  to  the 
Church,  not  an  essential  element  of  its  constitution,  not  by  any 
means  an  article  of  faith ;  but  that  connexion,  growing  up  as  it 
did  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was  productive  of  the 
greatest  good,  and  Europe  has  gained  nothing  by  dissolving  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  ia  not  a  connexion  to  be  apologized  for,  nor  which 
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tbe  Catbolic  flbould  regret.  Few  men  better  deserve  the  rever- 
eoce  of  mankind  than  the  Gregories  and  the  Innocents ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  despotisin  throughout  Europe,  in  proportion  u 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  has  heen  weakeaed,  affords  matter 
of  serious  meditation  to  all  the  lorers  of  liberty  and  liberal  in- 
Btitutions. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  regard  with  the  same  feelinga  as  do 
Borae,  even  of  our  Cstbolic  brethren,  the  chargea  brought  by 
ProteUints  against  the  Popes.  And  we  are  tery  far  from  wishing, 
iu  order  to  escape  those  chargea,  to  restrict  the  Papal  power  as 
much  as  possible.  We  have,  of  oouree,  no  reference  iu  this  re- 
mark  to  the  right  reverend  author  of  tbe  work  heibre  us.  But 
we  fancy  we  witness  among  some  of  our  Catholic  brethren  t  dis- 
position to  concede  far  more  to  Protestant  prejudice  and  cant 
than  is  necessary.  The  violence  with  which  the  Papacy  is  assailed 
is  a  proof  of  its  utility,  aa  well  «a  of  its  divine  institution,  and 
should  make  it  as  dear  to  the  statesman  as  to  the  Catholic.  This 
inveterate  hostility,  which  for  so  many  ages  hag  been  manifested 
against  it,  proves  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of  tyrants  and  of  law- 
less passion ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  shield  interposed  between  the 
many  and  the  ambitious  few,  between  the  masses  and  their  op- 
pressors. This  we  saw,  and  this  we  stated  in  our  publications 
and  lectures,  long  before  we  became  a  Catholic,  and  when  bardly 
less  prejudiced  against  the  Church  than  are  the  majority  of  our 
countrymen.  We  confess  that  the  clamor  of  our  countrymen 
against  "the  Pope,"  "the  authority  of  the  P(^,"  "  allt^ianca 
to  the  Pope,"  and  "  the  iotentioD  of  the  Pope  to  poaacse  himself 
of  this  country,"  does  not  move  us.  Tbe  Church  is  of  God,  and 
the  Papacy  is  essential  to  the  oonsiitutioo  and  ezittence  of  the 
Church.     This  is  our  answer  to  all  clamors. 

"  But  would  you  have  this  country  come  under  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  1 "  Why  not  1  "  But  the  Pope  would  take  sway  our 
free  institutions!"  Nonsense.  But  how  do  you  know  that?  From 
what  do  you  infer  it  T  Ailer  all,  do  you  not  commit  a  slight  blun- 
der T  Are  your  free  institutions  infallible?  Are  they  founded  on 
divine  right?  This  you  deny.  Is  not  the  proper  question  for  you 
to  discuss,  then,  not,  whether  the  Papacy  be  or  be  not  omnpatible 
with  republican  government,  but,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  founded 
in  divine  right?  If  the  Papacy  be  founded  in  divine  right,  it  is 
supreme  over  whatever  is  (bunded  only  in  human  right,  and  then 
your  institutions  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it,  not  it  with 
your  institutions.  And  this  would  be  cause  of  no  apprehenucm 
for  liberty,  for  liberty  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  over 
the  human ;  and  we  know  that  no  evil  can  come  from  the  divine 
supremacy.  The  real  questiou,  then,  is,  not  the  compatibility  or 
incompatibility  of  tbe  Catholic  Church  with  democratic  institu- 
tions, but.  Is  the  Catholic  Church  the  Church  of  God  T    Settle 
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this  question  first  But,  in  point  of  fact,  democracy  is  a  mischiev- 
ous dream,  wherever  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  predominate, 
to  inspire  the  people  with  reverence,  and  to  teach  and  accus- 
tom them  to  obedience  to  authority.  The  first  lesson  for  all  to 
Jearn,  the  last  that  should  be  forgotten,  is,  to  obey.  You  can 
have  no  government,  where  there  is  no  obedience ;  and  obedience 
to  law,  as  it  is  called,  will  not  long  be  enforced,  where  the  fallibility 
of  law  is  clearly  seen  and  freely  admitted,  and  especially  where 
the  law  changes  with  every  year,  or  is  every  year  in  need  of 
amendment*  Reverence  for  law  is  in  our  country  already  down 
to  the  freezing-point,  and  threatens  to  fall  to  zero,  and  lower. 
Very  few  of  our  countrymen  look  upon  obedience  to  law  as  a 
oioral  duty.  While  such  is  our  moral  state,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
civil  freedom.  We  have  already  the  germs  of  anarchy,  which 
events  may  not  be  slow  to  develope  and  mature.  If  we  love  freedom 
(since  freedom  is  impossible  without  a  well  ordered  government, 
without  the  supremacy  of  law),  we  cannot  but  seek  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  no  other  can  teach  and  pro- 
duce due  reverence  and  obedience.  Under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  through  its  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  liberty 
may  be  a  reality,  and  democracy  not  a  delusive  dream. 

But ''  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Pope  to  possess  this  country." 
Undoubtedly.  "  In  this  intention  he  is  aided  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
all  the  Catholic  prelates  and  priests. '^  Undoubtedly,  if  they  are 
faithful  to  their  religion.  "  If  the  Catholic  Church  becomes  pre- 
dominant here,  Protestants  will  all  be  exterminated."  We  hope 
so,  if  exterminated  as  Protestants  by  being  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith;  not  otherwise.  We  would  exterminate  error 
everywhere,  by  converting  its  subjects  to  the  truth,  -^  by  moral, 
not  by  physical  force.  This  kind  of  extermination  our  Protestant 
brethren  are  to  dread,  but  no  other.  The  Church  never  uses 
physical  force ;  her  weapons  are  spiritual,  not  carnal.  Yet  Prot- 
estantism will  find  them  none  the  less  powerful  on  that  account. 
Before  the  state,  so  far  as  the  action  of  civil  government  is  con- 
cerned, the  Church  permits  all  men,  whatever  the  form  of  their 
faith  or  worship,  to  have  equal  rights ;  but  before  herself,  before 
the  spiritual  tribunal,  she  knows  and  can  know  no  toleration  of 
error.  She  therefore  does,  and  must,  labor  incessantly  —  and  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church  —  to  root  out  all  error,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  belief  and  profession  of  the  true  faith.  That  to  do  this, 
by  all  spiritual  and  moral  means,  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Church,  is  unquestionably  true.  That  this  policy  is  dreaded  and 
opposed,  and  must  be  dreaded  and  opposed,  by  all  Protestants,  in- 
fidels, demagogues,  tyrants,  and  oppressors,  is  also  unquestionably 
true.  Save,  then,  in  the  discharge  of  our  civil  duties,  and  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  harmony  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.    The  two  parties  stand  opposed, 
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separated,  not  b^  a  mere  paper  wall,  aa  some  of  the  aecta  are,  bnt 
by  a  great  gulf.  In  civil  and  domestic  peace,  Catbolica  and 
Protestants  ma;  dwell  together ;  in  other  re^>ects,  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  union  amoD|;  them.  The  people  of  Christ  are  a 
peculiar  people ;  they  stand  oot  from  the  world,  distinct,  sep- 
arate,—  and  roust,  if  they  will  be  the  people  of  Christ.  They 
can  hate  no  fellowship  with  Belial,  nor  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony with  his  children.  They  must  be  meek,  gentle,  forbearing, 
relarning  always  good  for  evil,  blessing  for  cursing ;  but  they 
are  to  stand  on  true  Catliolic  ground,  and  never  yield  even  one 
hair 'a  breadth. 

No  matter  what  taunts  may  be  uttered,  what  falsehoods  propa- 
gated, about  foreign  allegiance,  and  all  that.  Let  these  falsehoods 
go ;  they  are  not  worth  contradicting.  Above  all,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  contradict  them.  Catholics  must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  statements  which  would  restrict  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  —  nay,  the  Papal  authority —  further  than  the  Divine  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  and  its  free,  unimpeded  action  will  admit 
The  Papal  authority,  all  know,  does  not  extend  to  civil  matters, 
save  by  ordinance  and  consent  of  civil  gOTernments  themselves ; 
but  all  matters  are  so  mixed  up  in  this  life,  and  all  here  is  so  sub> 
ordinated  to  the  great  ends  of  our  existence  hereafter,  that  it  n 
not  in  all  eBses  easy  to  draw  the  line,  nor  prudent  to  be  over^MT- 
ticular  in  saying  where  the  spiritual  autnority  begins  or  ends. 
Submission  in  doubtful  cases  is  better  than  resistance,  and  indi- 
viduals in  their  hsste  are  full  as  likely  to  encroach  on  authority,  as 
the  Pope  is  to  encroach  on  liberty.  The  calamities  which  have 
afflicted  the  Church  have  all  come  from  the  effort  to  destroy  its 
independence,  to  curtail  its  rightful  authority,  and  to  subject  it  to 
the  civil  power.  The  complete  independence  of  the  spiritual  au- 
thority, its  perfect  freedom  from  all  dependence  on  the  civil 
authority,  is  the  motto  of  every  enlightened  friend  of  religion  and 
of  religious  liberty. 

But  we  are  exceeding  our  limits,  and  straying  from  the  votk 
before  us.  They  who  wish  to  see  the  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic 
See  ably  and  triumphantly  vindicated,  and  the  action  of  the  Papal 
authority  over  modern  civilization  clearly  set  forth  and  dispassion- 
ately considered,  will  find  this  volume  the  very  one  they  need. 
We  commend  it  to  the  serious  study  of  our  Protestant  brethren. 
Its  study  may  teach  them  some  things  they  are  slow  to  leam,  still 
slower  to  believe. 
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2.  — Hisioriad  Sketch  of  0*Cannett  and  his  Friends,  mth  a  Glance 
at  the  Future  Destiny  of  Ireland.  By  Thomas  D.  McGeb. 
Boston :  Donahue  &»  Rohan.     1845.     12mo.  pp.  208. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  eloquently  written  work,  by  the  tal- 
ented editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  and  dedicated  especially  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  who  are  of  Irish  descent.  It  evinces 
more  than  ordinary  literary  ability  on  the  part  of  its  author,  as 
well  as  a  heart  tenderly  alive  to  the  political  interests  of  Ireland. 
We  might  take  some  exceptions  to  the  work,  were  we  disposed  to 
be  very  critical.  The  praise  bestowed  is  laid  on  rather  too  thick 
to  suit  our  taste,  and  the  censures  upon  those  the  author  does  not 
chance  to  like  are  quite  too  bitter.  When  the  author  shall  have 
lived  some  years  longer,  he  will  learn  that  no  man  is  so  good 
as  he  is  represented  to  be,  and  no  man  so  bad.  His  praise  of 
O'Connell  is  unbounded,  and  yet,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  his 
work  has  not  tended  to  exalt  O'Connell  in  our  estimation.  If  an 
enemy  had  told  us  that  Daniel  O'Connell  could  ever  have  so  far 
compromised  his  principles,  as,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  to  have 
drunk  "  The  pious  and  immortal  memory  of  William  of  Orange," 
we  should  have  pronounced  it  a  slander.  Mr.  McGee  must  allow 
us  also  to  say,  that,  considering  he  is  a  resident,  if  not  a  citizen,  of 
this  country,  as  this  is  his  home,  and  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  the 
whole  tone  and  sentiment  of  his  work  are  too  foreign,  especially  as 
intended  for  American  citizens.  We  find  no  fault  with  him 
for  his  devotion  to  Ireland.  Nay,  we  honor  him  for  this  devotion. 
We  ask  not  that  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  should  forget  their  father- 
land ;  we  are  willing,  nay,  we  wish  that  they  should  retain  for  it  the 
warmest  affections  of  the  heart ;  but  we  do  ask  them  to  remember 
that  they  have  not  brought  Ireland  with  them  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  In  these  times,  when  so  violent  hostility  is  excited 
against  foreigners,  and  against  Catholic  Irishmen  in  particular, 
those  who  write  books  or  conduct  newspapers  should  be  careful 
not  to  write  or  say  aught  gratuitously  that  may  tend  to  increase 
this  hostility.  No  smaU  portion  of  this  hostility  itself  is  produced 
by  the  forgetfulness  of  those  who  conduct  the  Irish  press  in  this 
country,  that  native  Americans  have  sensibilities  as  well  as  Irish- 
men. We  speak  plainly,  but  not  unkindly.  Attached  to  Ireland 
by  our  religion,  by  our  own  Irish  blood,  and  by  our  sympathy  with 
her  wrongs  and  sufferings,  which  have  been  so  great  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  read  the  full  history  of  them,  we  are  not  afraid 
of  being  misconstrued,  or  of  giving  the  tenderest  Irish  sensibility 
the  least  offence.  Irishmen  in  this  country  have  a  double  duty,  -^ 
a  duty  to  the  country  they  have  left,  and  a  duty  to  the  country 
they  have  adopted.  We  say  not  that  they  are  wanting  in  their 
duty  to  the  country  of  their  adoption ;  but  we  do  say,  some  of  their 
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writers  —  and  we  cannot  except  our  young  friend,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  U8,  conducting  one  of  the  leading  Irish  journaJa 
in  this  country  —  manifest  an  unnecessary  ibrgetfulnesB  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  writing  for  American  citizeoSy  and  show  occa- 
sionally an  offensive  want  of  respect  for  American  feelings.  The 
Irish  Americans  constitute  a  large  and  an  important  portion  of  our 
population.  We  welcome  them,  and  we  wish  them  to  find  here 
a  home,  a  home  which  they  may  enjoy  in  peace  and  quietness. 
We  wish  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  native-born  and 
the  foreign-bom,  between  the  descendants  of  Irish  parents  and 
the  descendants  of  English,  Scotch,  French,  or  German  parents ; 
and  we  are  confident  no  distinction  would  be  made,  if  our  Irish 
fellow-citizens  did  not  themselves  make  it.    But  enough  of  this. 

In  the  effort  of  OConnell  and  his  friends  to  emancipate  Ireland, 
we  need  not  say  we  take  the  deepest  interest.  Ireland  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  people.  The  history  of  her  wrongs  is  the 
blackest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  terrible 
vengeance  will  one  day  be  wreaked  on  EIngland  and  England's 
Church;  for  there  is  a  Gk>d  in  heaven,  who  will  avenge  the 
wronged.  So  far  as  the  work  before  us  shall  tend  to  excite  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  movement  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Dan- 
iel O'Connell,  and  which  owes  not  less  to  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Ireland  than  to  him,  -^  and  so  far  as  it  shall  tend  to  enlist 
the  exertions  of  all  the  friends  of  suffering  humanity  everywhere, 
we  hail  it  with  pleasure,  and  cordially  thank  the  author  for  his 
labors,  and  the  present  he  has  made  us  and  the  public  We  ar- 
dently desire  to  see  Ireland's  wrongs  redressed,  and  Ireland  a  fi^ee, 
independent,  and  prosperous  nation;  and,  if  we  do  not  shout 
**  Repeal "  as  loudly  as  some  of  our  friends,  it  is  because  we  have 
done  taking  any  very  active  part  in  political  movements,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  To  us,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  is  a 
greater  object  than  the  emancipation  of  the  state ;  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  the  world  to  come  is  much  more  important  than 
merely  to  secure  the  blessings  of  political  and  social  liberty  here. 
We  honor  the  Irish  for  their  spirited  efforts  to  regain  their  nation- 
al existence  and  rank ;  we  honor  them  still  more  for  having  for  these 
three  hundred  years  suffered  every  indignity,  privation,  and  di^ 
tress,  rather  than  abandon  the  faith  transmitted  to  them  firom  their 
fathers.  We  sympathize  with  all  who  struggle  to  secure  to  the  peo* 
pie  their  rights ;  we  wish  them  success ;  but  the  remainder  of  our 
life  must  be  spent  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
by  doing  what  we  can  to  recall  them  to  the  true  Catholic  faith, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  seek  ^rsi  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
justice.  The  author  of  the  book  under  consideration  claims  to  be 
a  Catholic.  He  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that  we  have  detected 
in  his  book  several  trains  of  thought  and  expressions,  which  we 
were  familiar  with  before  we  became  a  Catholic,  but  which  we 
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have  not  been  accustomed  to  find  in. Catholic  writers.  We  for 
ourselves  can  hardly  consent  to  call  the  Revoit  of  Islam  one  of 
**  the  literary  works  which  have  illuminated  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry," the  light  of  which  is  the  darkness  of  infidelity.  But  enough 
of  faultfinding.  We»  notwithstanding  the  exceptions  we  have  ta^ 
ken,  prize  Mr.  McGee's  book  very  highly.  It  has  interested  and 
instructed  us.  We  assure  the  author  that  we  shall  always  hail  his 
literary  success  with  pleasure,  and  that,  if  true  to  his  country,  his 
Church,  and  his  faith,  his  continued  success  is  certain,  and  an 
honorable  fame  awaits  him. 


3.^  The  Written  Ward  and  the  Living  Witness:  or  Bible  Ques- 
tion  fairly  tested.  New-York  :  Casserly  &  Sons.  1844.  16mo. 
pp.  203. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  three  tracts.  The  first,  on  the  use 
of  the  Bible,  by  Fenelon,  with  illustrations  by  Rev.  John  Fletcher, 
D.  D.  The  second  is  the  celebrated  pastoral  charge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures:  the  third  is  an  article  from  the  Dublin  Review,  on 
Protestant  evidences  of  Catholicity,  by  Dr.  Julius  V.  Honinghaus. 
The  three  together  make  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  volume, 
which  we  commend  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  feel  in- 
terested in  the  **  Bible  question,"  and  have  so  much  to  say  about 
keeping  "  the  word  of  God  from  the  people."  As  Fenelon  is  a 
great  favorite  with  many  Protestants,  they  may  perhaps  pay  some 
attention  to  his  statements.  The  article  from  the  Dublin  Review 
will  aflford  them  a  lucid  commentary  on  their  doctrine  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  private  reason  as  the  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God. 

We  intended  to  discuss  the  Bible  question  at  length  in  this  num- 
ber of  our  Review,  but  we  have  filled  up  our  space  with  discus- 
sions which  we  considered  more  immediately  interesting.  Those 
who  regret  this  are  referred  to  the  little  volume  befi)re  us. 


4.  —  8mnt  Ignatius  and  his  First  Companions.  By  the  Rsv. 
Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D.  New* York  :  Edward 
Dunnigan.     1845.     ISmo.    pp.  361. 

A  WORK  finely  printed  and  neatly  done  up,  written  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance  and  classical  purity,  on  a  subject  that  must  make 
the  coldest  heart  beat  quick^  and  the  dullest  tongue  grow  eloquent 
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Dr.  Pise  has  done  the  cause  of  truth  great  serrice  in  publishing 
this  work  ou  Saint  Ignatius  and  his  first  companions.  It  is  well 
to  let  the  public  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  founder 
of  the  so  much  decried  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  at  this 
time,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad  are,  if 
possible,  fiercer  than  ever  against  them.  All  we  ask  of  those  who 
speak  against  the  Jesuits  is  to  read  this  book,  and  if  they  do  doI 
discover  the  clear  and  unmistakable  marks  of  Divine  interposition 
in  establishing  the  Society  of  Jesus,  they  have  a  much  duller  vision 
thsQ  we  have  hitherto  given  them  credit  lor.  The  obligations  of 
the  world  to  this  truly  Chiistian  society  are  not  easily  told ;  but 
their  deeda,  their  sufferings,  their  sacrifices,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
and  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  are  regivlered  where  <mly  they 
have  cared  to  have  tl»m  known ;  and  they  will  he  known  one  day 
to  all  the  world,  to  the  confusion  of  their  revilers. 


5.  — A  complete  Si/ittm  of  Lati»  Protody.for  the  Use  of  Sehoolt, 
Colleges,  and  private  Learners,  on  a  Plan  entirely  new.  By 
Patrick  S.  Ca8skri.t.  New- York  :  Gaaserly  &i.  Sons.  1845. 
pp.  144. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Latio  Prosody.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  cannot  fail  to  he  of  great  utility  to  all  Latin  students. 


6.—  The  lAfe  of  Godfrey  WiUiam  Vm  Leibnifx^on  the  Basis  »f 
the  Oerman  Work  of  Dr.  Q.  E.  Guhrauer,  By  John  M.  Hackib. 
Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  &,  Lincoln.     1U46.     16mo.  pp.  388. 

We  intend  returning  to  this  work  and  its  subject  heresfler,  and 
therefore  only  add  now  that  the  work  is  readable,  and,  in  the  main, 
may  be  relied  on. 


—  The  Btechen  Tree.  A  Tak  told  in  Rhyme.  By  F.  W. 
TaoHAS,  Author  of  "Clinton  Bradshaw,"  etc  New-York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1844.     l2mQ.  pp.  95. 

We  rarely  read  poetry  iu  these  days,  still  more  rardy  our  Amer- 
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ican  poets.  We  have  a  horror  of  all  writing  where  every  line  he- 
gins  with  a  capital  letter.  But  we  have  read  this  poem,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The  author  has  true  poetic 
feeling  and  expression,  and,  did  we  not  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
commend  a  poem  that  sings  of  love,  we  would  commend  it  to  our 
readers.  The  tale,  however,  has  a  moral,  and  one  that  is  worth 
learning. 


8.  —  The  Holy  Bible  translated  from  the  Vulgate^  diligently  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew,  Cheek,  and  other  Editions,  in  divers  Lan- 
guages  ;  the  Old  Testament  first  published  by  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Douay,  1609,  and  the  New  Testament  at  Rhdms,  1582. 
New-York :  Edward  Dunnigan.     1844.    8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Bible  ever  published  in 
this  country.  It  is  printed  on  excellent  paper,  on  a  type  remarka- 
ble for  its  clearness  and  beauty,  and  is  of  a  convenient  size  for  a 
family  Bible.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate,  and  of  great  artist- 
ic merit.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  its  low  price,  its  conven- 
ient size,  its  typographical  beauty,  and  the  worth  of  its  illustra- 
tions, it  is  the  most  desirable  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  English 
that  can  be  obtained.  We  are  happy  also  to  learn  that  the  pub- 
lisher has  found  it  quite  successful,  notwithstanding  it  is  said 
Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  keep  or  read  the  word  of  God. 


9.  —  The  Sinner's  Guide.  By  Rev.  F.  Lewis,  of  Grenada. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish.  Philadelphia :  Henry  McGrath. 
1845.    8vo.  pp.  400. 

This  work,  judging  from  what  little  we  have  read  of  it,  and  from 
the  high  reputation  it  bears,  is  a  work  of  great  value,  and  worthy 
to  be  owned  and  read  daily  by  every  "one  who  aspires  to  Christian 
perfection.  We  regret  that  our  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  ascetic  books  of  the  Church  is  so  limited.  Till  within  a  year, 
we  had  never  read  half  a  dozen  Catholic  books  in  our  life,  of  any 
kind,  dogmatic,  polemical,  or  ascetic.  It  seems  to  us  now,  that  all 
our  life  and  study  prior  to  our  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  was 
thrown  away.  Every  day  we  find  new  treasures  in  Catholic  litera- 
ture of  which  we  had  no  suspicion,  and  he  who  has  once  begun  to 
taste  the  riches  of  this  literature  can  no  longer  relish  the  Protes- 
tant ;  and  in  nothing  can  this  be  said  with  more  truth  than  in  refer- 
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enee  to  the  Catholic  aacetio  literature.  The  aacetic  booka  of 
Proteatanta  are  cold  and  formal,  dull  and  repulaive.  Thej  fa«ra 
nothing  of  the  unction  of  the  apirit  They  are  unapiritual  aad 
spiritleaa.  They  make  virtue  repulaive»  hateful.  Our  Catholic  as- 
cetic writers,  on  the  contrary,  though  atricter  than  Proteatants,  jet 
make  virtue  amiable,  and  while  they  hold  up  the  croaa  to  ua,  malke 
us  embrace  it  with  affection.  We  commend  this  book,  not  onljr  to 
all  who  are  desirous  of  leading  a  holy  life,  but  to  all  those  Prolea- 
tanta  who  fancy  the  Catholic  religion  is  a  religion  of  mere  forma. 


10. — The  Arguments  of  the  Romanists ,  from  the  InfaUibility  of  the 
Church  and  the  Testimonif  of  the  Fathers,  in  Behalf  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, discussed  and  refitted.  By  Jambs  H.  Thornwbli.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in 
South  Carolina  College.  New- York :  Leavttt,  Trow,  &  Co. 
1845.     16mo.  pp.  417. 

This  work  was  sent  to  us  by  an  esteemed  friend  in  South  Carolina, 
with  the  request  that  we  would  give  it  a  thorough  review.  Although 
a  reply  to  it  may  be  expected  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  against  whom  it  is  especially  directed,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  request  of  our  friend  in  our  next  number. 
We  are  told  the  work  is  considered  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Sooth 
Carolina  to  be  a  great  affair.  We  have  read  the  book.  It  is  Pres- 
byterian from  beginning  to  end,  breathes  the  true  John  Knox 
spirit.  The  author,  if  he  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
has  at  least  its  opposite,  and  is  a  most  hearty  hater.  He  has  an- 
nexed two  pages  of  errata ;  if  he  had  annexed  some  two  or  three 
hundred  pages,  he  would  still  have  left  in  no  small  number  of  "  ty- 
pographical errors  "  to  be  corrected  by  the  reader. 


*^*  Mr.  Clerkenwbll  not  having  forwarded  his  manuscript  of 
the  continuation  of  Edward  Morton  in  aeaaon  for  the  present  num- 
her,  the  story  will  not  be  continued  in  the  Review ;  but  will  be  put 
to  press  as  a  separate  work,  in' two  volumes,  12mo.,  aa  soon  as  it 
is  poaaible  for  the  author  to  get  it  ready.  We  do  not  much  regret 
thia,  because  our  readera  may  then  have  it  all  at  once,  and  be- 
cause other  matters  are  so  multiplying  on  our  hands  that  we  have 
hardly  room  for  it  in  our  Review. 


-aet^r 


BROWNSON'S  ^^^S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


JULY,    1845 


Art.  I.  —  A  DiscourBB  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion, 
By  Theodore  Parker.  Boston  :  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown.     1843.     8yo.  pp.  504. 

We  have  nothine  to  add  to  the  brief  sketch  we  gave  of  the 
general  character  of  the  author  of  this  volume  in  our  last  Re- 
view ;  and  very  little  to  say  of  the  volume  itself,  as  a  simple 
literary  production,  detached  from  the  system  in  exposition  aiid 
defence  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  written.  It  is  loose- 
ly, and  even  heavily  written,  in  a  flippant  and  affected  style, 
and  sins  hardly  less  against  grammar  and  rhetoric  than  against 
piety  and  truth.  It  bears  the  marks  of  haste,  and  seems  to  have 
been  hurriedly  thrown  together,  from  the  author^s  commonplace- 
book  and  the  fag  ends  of  his  sermons  and  discourses,  and  sent 
forth  to  the  public  without  his  having  taken  the  time  or  the  pains 
to  melt  his  heterogeneous  materials  down  into  a  common  mass, 
or  to  think  outy  so  to  speak,  the  principles  he  had  rashly  adopt- 
ed, in  their  systematic  relations,  and  logical  connexions  and  con- 
sequences. It  is  crude,  confused  ;  without  method,  order,  sys- 
tematic unity,  or  scientific  development.  As  the  production  of 
a  vain,  conceited  pedant  and  scoflTer,  it  may  pass  ;  but  as  the 
production  of  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a  man  ambitious  of  con- 
tributing to  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  establishing  a  high 
literary  and  scientific  character  of  his  own,  —  the  less  we  say 
of  it,  the  more  shall  we  consult  the  credit  of  the  author. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  author,  nor  with  his 
book,  save  so  far  as  one  or  the  other  is  connected  with  tlie 
system  he  attempts  to  set  forth,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  its  expo- 
nent.     This  system  we  propose  to  examine,  —  not  simply  the 
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author  or  his  book  ;  neither  of  which,  separated  Trom  this  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  without  Dumerous  adherents,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  deserve  any  serious  attention.  But  this  system, 
called  ordinarily  Transcendentalism,  by  Mr.  Parker,  Ji'atural 
Rtligionitm,  and  not  inaptly,  by  Mr.  Andrews  Norton,  TTu  lat- 
est F))rm  of  Infidelity,  it  is  by  do  means  easy  to  ascertain.  Its 
expounders  write  on  the  principle,  that  "  ideas  are  shy  of  being 
expressed  in  words,  and  must  be  suggested  rather  than  stated." 
They  proFessedly  eschew  clear  and  definite  statements,  and 
seem  to  hold  that  truth  can  be  seen  and  judged  of  in  lis  true 
proportions  only  as  it  looms  up  in  the  dim  and  uncertain  twilight 
of  vague  and  indeterminate  expressions.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
convenient  theory  for  them,  but  it  is  exceedingly  perplexing  to 
readers  who  would  understand  what  they  read,  and  especially 
to  reviewers  who  would  be  just  both  to  themselves  and  their 
author.  We  are  not  a  little  perplexed,  the  moment  we  under- 
take to  analyze  Mr.  Parker's  book,  and  reduce  it  to  fundamen- 
tal propositions  which  may  be  clearly  apprehended  and  distinct- 
ly stated.  It  is  a  book  of  many  pieces.  Its  author  abounds 
in  contradictions  no  less  than  in  loose  and  intangible  statements, 
and  sometimes  brings  together  in  the  same  sentence  not  less 
than  two  or  three  mutually  contradictory  systems.  Neverthe- 
less, after  much  toil  and  pains,  aided  by  our  oWn  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  subject,  we  believe  we  may  com- 
press what  is  systematic  in  the  book,  wbat  the  author  most  val- 
ues, what  constitute  the  bases  of  the  Transcendental  doctrines 
generally,  within  the  three  following  propositions  ;  namely  :  — 
I.  Man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 
II.  Religion  is  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  nature. 
III.  All  religious  insUtutions,  wnich  have  been  or  are,  have 
their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature. 

A  single  glance  at  these  propositions  reveals  the  character 
of  the  system.     It  is  sheer  Naturalism,  and  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self calls  it  "  the  natural-religious  view."     Its  advocates,  how- 
ever, profess  to  be  religious,  to  be  the  especial  friends  of  reli- 
"■--     -d  to  have  put  a  final  conclusion  to  the  controversy  be- 
elievers  and  infidels,  by  having  discovered  a  solid  and 
■able  foundation  for  religion  in  the  permanent  and  es- 
lature  of  man.     Man  is  religious  because  he  is  man, 
}t  be  religious  or  cease   to  be  man.      According  to 
jligion  has  Its  foundation,  not  in  supernatural  revela- 
t  in  human  nature,  and  rests  for  its  authority,  therefore, 
be  veracity  of  God,  but  on  the  veracity  of  man  ;  and 
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as  man  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  it  of  course  must 
be  eternally  and  immutably  true  !  They  also  affect  to  discover 
truth  in  all  religions,  and  to  accept  it.  But  this  does  not  take 
their  system  out  of  llie  category  of  Naturalism,  because,  1,  they 
recognize  no  religion  as  having  been  supematurally  given  ;  and, 
2,  because  they  acknowledge  in  religious  institutions,  which 
have  been  or  are,  nothing  to  be  truth,  which  transcends  the 
natural  order,  or  which  the  natural  faculties  of  man  are  not 
adequate  to  discover,  and  of  whose  intrifmc  truth  they  are  not 
competent  to  judge.  All  the  rest  they  hold  to  be  misappre- 
hension or  exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena,  or  a  mere  sym- 
bolic way  of  expressing  simple  truths  lying  within  the  reach  of 
natural  reason. 

This  they  all  admit ;  but  they  fancy  that  they  escape  the 
condemnation  to  which  Naturalism  as  ordinarily  set  forth  is 
justly  exposed,  by  holding  that  religious  institutions  depend  on 
what  is  permanent  and  essential  in  man,  not  on  what  is  acci- 
dental and  transient.  Whence  comes  the  institution  of  reli- 
gion ?  "  To  this  question,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  two  answers 
have  been  given,  —  one  foolish,  one  wise.  The  foolish  answer, 
which  may  be  read  in  Lucretius  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  religion 
is  not  a  necessity  of  man's  nature,  which  comes  from  the  ac- 
tion of  eternal  demands  within  him,  but  is  the  result  of  mental 
disease,  so  to  say  ;  the  effect  of  fear,  of  ignorance  combining 

with  sel6shness The  wise  answer  is,  that  religion  comes 

out  of  a  principle  deep  and  permanent  in  the  heart, from 

sublime,  permanent,  and  universal  wants,  and  must  be  referred 
to  the  soul,  to  the  unchanging  realities  of  life.  "  —  pp.  13,  14. 
But  this  amounts  to  nothing  ;  for  both  the  wise  answer  and  the 
foolish  agree  in  asserting  that  religion  is  of  human  origin,  and 
that  it,  itself,  —  not  its  necessity,  merely,  —  comes  out  of  hu- 
man nature.  Moreover,  what  Lucretius  regards  as  the  result 
of  mental  disease,  and  rejects  under  the  name  of  religion,  the 
Transcendentalists  themselves  regard  as  springing  from  the 
same  source,  and  also  reject  under  the  name  of  the  form,  or 
symbol  ;  and  all  they  hold  to  be  true  and  permanent,  as  spring- 
ing from  the  permanent  and  essential  nature  of  man,  and  which 
they  call  religion,  Lucretius  himself  accepts,  as  well  as  they, 
and  holds  to  be  eternally  true,  but  is  foolish  enough  to  call  it 
^^ nature."  The  only  real  difference,  then,  between  Lucre- 
tius and  Mr.  Parker,  between  the  '^  foolish  "  answer  and  the 
^^  wise,"  is  that  the  former,  with  all  the  world,  calls  what  he  con- 
temns and  discards  religion^  and  what  he  retains  and  commends 
nature^  but  the  latter  is  too  wise  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly. 
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Wbaterer,  then,  the  merits  of  the  system  under  exaioina- 
tion,  it  is  Naturalism,  —  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  between  us  and  Transcendentalism  is  the  old  ques- 
tion between  Naturalism  and  Supernatural  ism.  Is  man's  natu- 
ral relation  the  only  relation  he  sustains  to  his  Creator  ?  Have 
there  been  supernatural  revelations,  or  are  the  so-called  super* 
natural  revelations  explicable  on  natural  principles  ?  Do  man's 
natural  forces  —  that  is,  what  he  is  and  receives  by  virtue  of 
his  natural  relation  to  God  —  suffice  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny  ;  or  needs  he  the  gracious,  that  is,  supernatural,  inter- 
position and  assistance  of  his  Maker  ?  These  are  the  real 
questions  at  issue ;  and  these  questions  Mr.  Parker  and  the 
Transcendentahsls  answer  in  favor  of  nature  against  grace,  of 
man  against  God.  The  validity  and  value  of  their  answer  is, 
then,  what  we  propose  to  examine. 

With  these  remarks,  we  proceed  to  take  up,  striatim,  the 
propositions  themselves.     We  begin  with  the  first. 

I.  Man  is  the  Measoke  of  Truth  Ann  Goodness. 

We  do  not  understand  the  Transcend  en  ta  lists  to  assert  by 
ibis  proposition,  that  man  actually  knows  all  truth  and  good- 
ness, though  from  many  things  they  say  we  might  infer  this ; 
liut  that  man  is  the  measure,  the  standard,  the  criterion  of  all 
:ruth  and  goodness,  —  the  touchstone  on  which  we  are  to  try 
whatever  is  alleged  to  he  true  and  good,  and  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  be  true  and  good,  or  false  and  evil.  Nor  do  we  mean  to 
issert  that  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  even  this  in  general 
iiesis  ;  but  that  they  do  assert  it,  that  they  everywhere  imply 
t,  and  that  without  assuming  it  their  whole  system  would  be  a 
raseless  fabric,  and  their  doctrines  and  speculations  the  sheer- 
est absurdities. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  leading  views  of  Transcenden- 
alists  on  the  origin  and  ground  of  ideas  will  sustain  our  as- 
lertion.  Transcendentatists  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
They  all  agree  in  their  antagonism  to  the  doctrines  of  Locke, 
IS  set  forth  in  his  Euay  on  the  Human  Understandii^,  and  b 
isserting  for  man  the  inherent  ability  to  cognize  intuitively  non- 
lensible,  spiritual,  or  immaterial  facts  or  realities.  We  say 
ntuitively  ;  for  we  do  not  understand  Locke  himself  to  deny 
ibsolutely  our  ability  to  cognize  such  realities,  but  simply  to 
leny  that  we  can  do  it  intuitively,  and  to  contend  (hat  we  can 
lo  it  only  discursively,  by  reflection  operating  on  sensible  data. 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  Traoscendentalists  is  in  holding  that  we 
cognize  them  intuitively^  immediately,  instead  of  discursively. 
But  in  explaining  the  principle  and  fact  of  intuition,  and  its 
modes  or  conditions,  they  differ  somewhat  among  themselves, 
and  may,  as  we  have  sud,  be  divided  mto  three  classes. 

1.  The  first  class  name  the  vU  intuitiva  the  reason,  and  con- 
tend that  the  vonfioTa,  spiritual  cognoscibles,  or  the  immaterial 
realities  capable  of  being  known,  are  really  exterior  to  and  in- 
dependent of  the  subject  knowing,  and  are  simply  apprehended 
on  occasion  of  the  sensible  phenomena  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered present.  Thus,  they  contend  that  the  ideas  of  cause, 
of  cause  in  general,  necessary  cause,  —  in  a  word,  all  the 
Kantian  categories,  — are  entertained  by  the  mind  and  applied 
to  sensible  phenomena,  by  actual  intuition  of  the  objects  oi  these 
ideas,  —  not  merely  the  ideas  themselves — really  existing  in 
the  non-s«3sible  world.  Yet  they  call  this  non-sensible  world 
reason,  and  represent  these  ideas,  objectively  considered,  that 
is,  as  objects  existing  in  re,  not  as  mere  mental  conceptions,  to 
be  its  constituent  elements.  Taking  ideas  in  this  sense,  as  the 
object,  the  reason  may  be  termed  the  regio  ideartim,  or  world 
of  absolute  and  necessary  truth.  It  is  impersonal  and  object- 
ive, and  operates  spontaneously,  by  an  energy  not  human,  but 
which  is  the  energy  of  God,  whose  Word  or  Speech  reason  is. 
Containing  in  itself  absolute  ideas  or  absolute  truth  and  good- 
ness, the  reason  is  a  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  and  as  it 
is  divbe,  it  must  be  an  exact  measure.  Whatever  it  pronoun- 
ces true  is  true  ;  whatever  it  pronounces  beautiful  is  beauti- 
ful ;  whatever  it  pronounces  good  is  good. 

But  this  reason,  though  declared  to  be  impersonal  and  ob- 
jective, is  also  assumed  to  be  a  faculty  of  human  nature,  a  fac- 
ulty of  the  human  soul,  its  only  light,  that  by  virtue  of  which 
it  IS  essentially  intelligent,  and  knows  all  that  it  does  know, 
whatever  the  sphere  or  degree  of  its  knowledge.  Hence,  of 
two  things,  one, — either  man  is  identical  with  God,  intellectual- 
ly considered,  and  it  is  God  that  sees  in  man,  which  must  plunge 
us,  in  the  last  analysis,  into  absolute  Pantheism  ;  or  reason  is 
human,  an  attribute,  if  not  of  the  human  personality,  yet  of 
man.  This  class  of  Transcendentalists  aeny  that  they  are 
Pantheists.  Therefore,  they  must  regard  absolute  reason  as  a 
human  faculty  ;  and  then,  since  reason  is  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness,  man  himself,  taken  in  his  totality,  if  not  in  his 
simple  personality,  as  the  same  measure.  If,  however,  it  be 
denied  that  this  reason  is  human,  and  it  be  assumed  to  be  God, 
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as  M.  Cousin  also  contends,  then  man  and  God  become  one  ; 
and  as  God  is  unquestionably  the  measure  contended  for,  man 
must  also  be  it ;  because  it  matters  not  which  term  you  use, 
Man  or  God  ;  since,  if  identical,  what  may  be  predicated  of 
the  one  term  may  equally  be  predicated  of  the  other.  There- 
fore, in  either  alternative,  this  class  of  Transcendentalists  as- 
sume that  man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 

2.  The  second  class,  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  rank  the  au- 
thor of  the  volume  before  us,  do  not,  perhaps,  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  the  first  class,  but  they  state  their  views  somewhat 
differently.  They  hold  that  the  ideas  we  have  mentioned,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  if  others  there  are,  are  intuitive,  in- 
deed, but  are  intuitions  because  they  are  inherent  in  the  soul, — 
are  the  soul  itself,  or  its  original  garniture,  endowment,  or  pat- 
rimony. They  are  the  types  of  the  world  without  us.  Hence 
we  cognize  the  world  without  us  by  reason  of  its  correspond- 
ence to  the  type  or  idea  within  us.  The  idea  or  type  of  all  cog- 
noscibles  is  in  us,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  fact  that  we  are  in- 
telligent and  they  intelligible.  Knowledge  is  the  perception 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  inward  idea  and  the  exter- 
nal object.  ''  But  these  [material  things],"  says  Mr.  Parker, 
^^  are  to  us  only  a  revelation  of  something  kindred  to  qualities 

awakened  in  ourselves We  see  out  of  us  only  what  we 

are  internally  prepared  to  see  ;  for  seeing  depends  on  the  harmo- 
ny  between  the  object  toithout  and  your  own  condition  mthin^^^  * 
Hence  we  know  that  this  or  that  is  true,  beautiful,  or  good,  only 
because  it  corresponds  to  the  idea  or  type  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  or  the  good  in  the  soul  itself.  Hence,  then,  the  stand- 
ard, or  criterion,  or  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  is  assumed 
to  be  in  the  soul.  Nothing  can  be  assumed  to  be  naturally  in 
the  soul  but  the  soul  itself.  '^  By  nature,"  says  Mr.  Parker, 
*'  there  is  nothing  in  man  but  man  himself."  Man  and  the  soul 
are  identical ;  at  least,  the  term  man  covers  all  that  can  be  cov- 
ered by  the  term  souL  Then  man  is  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness.  Therefore,  this  second  class  adopt  the  prop- 
osition in  question. 

3.  The  third  class,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  several  notable  women, 
do  the  same.  These  may  be  distinguished  into  two  subordi- 
nate classes.  They  all  agree  that  the  soul  knows,  and  can 
know,  nothing  exterior  to  itself ;  but  the  first  division  of  these 

*  Excellence  of  Goodness,  pp.  3,  4. 
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hold  that  it  knows  only  by  reason  of  the  identity  of  siibject 
and  object,  and  therefore  knows,  and  can  know,  only  what  it  is. 
"What  we  are,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  (JWiittre,  p.  92,)  "that 
only  can  we  see."  The  soul  knows  not  by  seeing,  appre- 
hending, but  by  being  ;  and  knows  all,  because  it  is  all.  The 
second  division  —  and  these  are  the  majority — hold  that 
the  soul  knows  by  containingj  and  that  knowledge  is  the  soul 
protending  or  projecting  of  itself.  "  Not  in  nature,  but  in  man, 
is  all  the  beauty  and  worth  he  sees." — Emerson,  Essays,  1841, 
p.  120.  Objects  are  cognoscibiliay  because  they  are  contained 
in  the  soul;  and  the  soul  knows  all,  because  it  contains  all. 
The  outward  or  sense  world  is  phenomenal,  unreal,  a  shadow 
without  a  substance,  and  we  abuse  ourselves  when  we  regard 
it,  and  the  term  knowledge,  when  we  call  perception  of  it  by 
that  name.  Knowledge  is  tnscience,  or  science  of  what  is 
mthin.  The  true  sage  never  looks  abroad,  but  closes  the  ex- 
tetpal  apertures  of  the  mind,  shuts  his  eyes,  stops  his  ears, 
holds  his  nose,  opens  the  internal  aperture  through  which  he 
looks  into  the  profound  abyss  of  the  soul  itself.  Look  not, 
say  they,  upon  this  delusive,  this  vain  show,  which  men  call  the 
world,  but  into  the  great  soul,  which  conceals  all  things  in  it- 
self, even  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  !  "  I  am  God,"  said 
Mr.  Alcott,  one  day  to  the  writer  of  this,  "  I  am  God  ;  I  am 
greater  than  God.  God  is  one  of  my  ideas.  I  therefore 
contain  God.  Greater  is  the  container  than  the  contained. 
Therefore  I  am  greater  than  God."  With  the  members  of 
this  class,  it  is  a  mark  of  weakness,  of  littleness,  of  shallow- 
ness, to  be  intelligible.  Light  is  an  enemy.  It  defines  ob- 
^'ects  too  sharply,  and  presents  them  in  disagreeable  outlines, 
[t  permits  nothing  to  loom  up  or  spread  out  in  dim  and  awful 
infinity,  —  allows  the  soul  no  scope  to  display  its  loftier 
powers  and  diviner  instincts,  to  stand  up  and  swell  out  in  its 
sublime  proportions  into  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  ! 

These,  evidently,  in  either  division,  hold  that  the  soul  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  for  it  must  needs  be  the 
measure  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  contains.  If  it  be  truth 
and  goodness,  or  if  it  contain  them,  it  must  be  their  standard 
or  measure.  The  soul  and  the  man  are  the  same,  at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  the  present  question,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Therefore,  this  third  class,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  adopts 
the  proposition  that  man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 

That  all  the   Transcendentalists,  of  whatever  class,   do 
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adopt  this  proposition  is  still  farther  evident  from  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  which  they  all  avow  and  contend  for.  This 
rule,  it  is  notorious,  is  that  of  unrestricted  private  judgment. 
They  reject  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  of  the  Apostles,  of  Jesus, — nay,  all  authority  but 
that  of  the  individual  himself. 

''Jesus/'  says  Mr.  Parker,  ''fell  back  on  God,  on  absolute  re- 
ligion and  morality,  —  the  truth  its  own  authority ;  his  works  his 
witness.  The  early  Christians  fell  back  on  the  authority  of  Jesus ; 
their  successors,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  —  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets ;  the  next  generation,  on  the  Charch,  — 
the  work  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers.  The  world  retreads  thb 
ground.  Protestantism  delivers  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church 
ahd  carries  us  back  to  the  Bible.  Biblical  criticism  frees  us  from 
the  thraldom  of  Scripture,  and  brings  us  to  the  authority  of  Jesus. 
Philosophical  spiritualism  liberates  us  from  all  personal  and  private 
authority,  and  restores  us  to  God,  the  primeval  fountain,  whence 
the  Church,  the  Scriptures,  and  Jesus  drew  all  the  water  of  life 
wherewith  they  filled  their  urns.^'  —  p.  483. 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit ;  for  the  concluding  remark, 
about  restoring  us  to  God,  simply  means  restoring  us  to  our- 
selves, to  God  as  he  is  immanent  in  each. individual  soul,  —  as 
is  evident  from  what  Mr.  Parker  elsewhere  says. 

"  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  duty,  man  is  not  sent  away  outside 
of  himself  to  ancient  documents,  for  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  the  word  is  very  nigh  him,  even  in  his  heart ;  and  by 
this  word  he  is  to  try  all  documents  whatever."  — p.  216.  "Je- 
sus is  not  the  author  of  Christianity, ....  its  sanction  and  author- 
ity  We  verify  its  eternal  truth  in  our  soul."  —  p.  280. 

The  God  to  whom  we  are  restored  is,  then,  evidently,  the 
God  in  the  soul,  and  in  each  individual  soul.  If  so,  it  is  God 
in  the  soul,  either  naturally  or  supematurally.  Not  supematu- 
rally,  because  Transcendentalism  denies  the  supernatural. 
Then  naturally.  But  then  identical  with  the  soul ;  for,  as  we 
have  found  by  Mr.  Parker's  own  concession,  p.  191,  there 
can  be  by  nature  nothing  in  the  soul  but  the  soul  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  appeal  is  always  made  to  the  individual 
reason,  conscience,  and  sentiment.  In  the  individual  is  the 
authority  before  which  all  must  bow,  the  tribunal  before  which 
all  claimants  must  plead.  The  Transcendentalist  summons  all 
religions  to  his  private  bar,  and  assumes  his  right  to  judge  them 
all.  The  Bible  he  holds  to  be  the  word  of  God  so  far  as  he 
judges  it  to  be  true,  and  not  his  word  where  he  judges  it  to  be 
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not  true  ;  holding  that  he  has  the  right  to  decide  bj  his  own 
reason,  conscience,  and  sentiments,  what  is  true  and  what  not. 
In  like  manner  he  summons  before  him  Jesus  and  the  Apostles, 
makes  them  answer  to  him,  and  tells  them  when  they  speak 
wisely,  truly,  and  when  falsely  and  foolishly.  Christianity 
itself  is  amenable  to  the  same  authority.     ^'Christianity,  then, 

is  a  form  of  religion It  is  to  be  judged  of  as  all  other 

forms  of  religion,  by  reason  and  the  religious  sentiment."  —  p. 
240.  But  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  there  is  no  need  of  proofs. 
We  all  know  that  the  Transcendentalist  denies  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  of  the  Written  Word,  of  Jesus,  of  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  of  ^11  inspired  messengers,  and  of  the  common  as- 
sent or  belief  of  mankind,  claiming  for  each  all  that  may  be 
claimed  for  the  whole.  '^  What  Adam  had,  what  C»sar 
could,  you  have  and  may  do."  If  they  speak  respectfully  of 
Jesus,  it  is  as  a  model-man,  because  in  their  view  he  spoke 
out  from  his  own  mind,  acknowledging  no  external  authority, 
and  in  this  set  an  example  we  all  should  follow.  Their  lead- 
ing doctrine  is,  that  each  man  may  and  should  be  a  Christ,  and 
speak  from  his  own  proper  divinity. 

But,  if  our  Transcendentalists  recognize  the  unrestricted 
right  of  private  judgment  in  all  cases  whatever,  they  must,  in 
order  to  have  a  basis  for  that  right,  assume  that  each  man  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  Every  judgment  involves 
three  terms,  —  the  matter  judged,  the  judge,  and  the  rule  or 
measure  by  which  the  judge  judges.  Now,  the  rule  or  measure 
must  be  identical  with  the  matter,  with  the  judge,  or  distinct 
from  both.  The  first  is  inadmissible  ;  for,  though  the  matter 
must  needs  be  the  measure  of  itself,  yet  its  measure  is  unascer- 
tainable,  if  measured  only  by  itself.  The  third  is  denied  by 
the  denial  of  all  authority  out  of  the  individual  reason,  con- 
science, and  sentiment,  to  which  the  judge  is  bound  to  conform 
his  judgments.  Then,  the  second  must  be  adopted,  namely, 
that  the  individual  is  his  own  yardstick  of  truth  and  goodness, — 
not  only  the  judge,  but  the  rule  or  measure  of  his  judgment ; 
which  is  what  the  proposition  in  question  asserts. 

This  will  not  be  denied.  The  right  of  private  judgment, 
as  the  Transcendentalists  assert  it,  is  the  denial  of  all  rules, 
measures,  or  standards,  out  of  the  individual  reason,  conscience, 
and  sentiments,  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  conform  his  judg- 
ments. Then  either  man  judges  without  any  rule,  measure, 
or  standard  by  which  to  judge,  or  he  assumes  himself  as  the 
standard.     The  first  is  absurd  ;  for  a  judgment  which  has  no 
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rule,  which  is  by  no  standard,  is  no  judgment  at  all.  Then 
the  last  must  be  assumed,  or  private  judgment  is  impossible, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment  utterly  baseless.  Rights 
are  not  ultimate.  They  must  have  some  foundation,  or  they 
are  not  rights ;  and  there  is  no  foundation  of  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  judge /or  himself,  in  all  cases  whatever,  without  re- 
gard to  any  external  rule,  but  his  right  to  judge  by  himself ; 
and  there  is  no  foundation  of  his  right  to  judge  by  himself,  but 
in  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  the  rule,  standard,  or  measure  of 
the  matter  to  be  judged.  The  assumption  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  in  the  sense  explained,  then,  necessarily  in- 
volves the  assumption  of  the  fact,  that  man  is  the  measure  of 
truth  and  goodness.  But  the  Transcendentalists  do  assume 
the  right,  as  is  well  known  ;  therefore  they  assume  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  This,  in  fact,  is  express- 
ly avowed.  We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  pamphlet  vmt- 
ten  in  defence  of  Mr.  Parker,  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  which 
has  been  published  smce  we  commenced  writing  this  article. 
The  author  is  giving,  txproftsso^  the  views  of  the  sect,  and  on 
the  very  point  before  us. 

"We  believe,"  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "the  troths 
that  Jesus  uttered  in  no  degree  because  of  the  miracles  be 
wrought ;  we  believe  them  because  our  mind  recognizes  their  tn- 

irinsic  truth, and  this  we  hold  to  be  good  ground  of  faith  for 

all  men God  has  given  to  all  men  the  power  to  attain  to  a  re- 
ligious faith  that  needs  no  external  evidence  to  support  it The 

deepest,  truest  religious  faith  is  not  capable  of  support  from  any 

outward  evidence  whatever Men  have  recourse  to  outward 

evidence  through  the  weakness  of  their  faith The  most  deep- 
ly religious  minds  never,  in  any  stage  of  their  progress,  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  such  gross  outward  helps  to  their  belief.  To  tell 
them  to  believe  on  the  evidence  of  signs  and  wonders,  to  offer  to 
prop  ap  their  faith  by  argument  and  logic,  is  to  do  violence  to  all 
their  deepest  and  most  sacred  feelings.  With  hearts  overflowing 
with  love,  and  reverence,  and  gratitude  to  God,  seeing  him  in  all 
that  is  glorious  and  beautiful  around  them,  feeling  him  within  and 
about  them  everywhere,  walking  in  his  presence  daily,  as  with  a 
'  Father  and  a  Friend/  —  what  care  such  men  for  logic  and 
cunning  reasoning,  —  what  care  they  for  signs  and  wonders  ?     All 

around  them  is  wonderful,  for  they  see  God  in  all Tell  them 

a  deep  religious  truth,  and  they  cannot  but  believe  it,  though  all 
evidence  were  against  it.  For  truth  is  native  to  their  souls,  God 
has  made  them  of  that  nature  that  they  cannot  be  deceived.  Their 
minds  are  touchstones  whereon  to  try  all  words  and  thoughts,'* 
—  Remarks  on  an  Article  from  the  Christian  Examiner,  entitled, 
"  Mr,  Parker  and  his  Views,'*  pp.  6,  7. 
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This  is  as  express  as  language  can  well  be.  Men  are  so 
made  that  they  cannot  be  deceived,  and  their  minds  are  touch- 
stones on  which  are  to  be  tried  all  words  and  thoughts.  Do 
not  imagine  that  the  writer  means  to  assert  this  only  of  a  few 
gifted  or  singularly  privileged  individuals.  No  such  thing. 
He  intentionally  asserts  it  of  all  men,  for  he  continues  :  — 

*'  What  these  men  are  all  ought  to  be.  What  these  men  are  all 
can  be.  For  God  has  made  men  of  one  nature,  and  has  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness  in  any  heart.     It  is  within  the  capacity 

of  all  men  to  reach  this  point  of  faith We  have  a  religious 

nature,  an  inborn  capacity  for  receiving  truths  of  God,  and  heaven, 
and  immortality,  and  all  unearthly  things.  This  is  not  intellect ; 
it  is  not  reasoning.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these.  It 
cannot  depend  upon  them.  It  in  faiths  the  power  of  apprehending 
the  unseen  and  invisible,  —  the  power  of  rising  from  earth  to 
heaven.  We  bold  that  this  [faith]  is  most  peculiarly  a  faculty  of 
man  as  man.  It  is  that  which  makes  him  man,  that  which  raises 
him  above  and  separates  him  from  all  other  creatures."  —  lb.  p.  7. 

The  fact  that  the  writer  calls  the  power  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  affirm  the  truth  in  religious  matters  yat/A,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  intellect  and  reasoning,  affects  not  our  position ; 
tor  he  calls  it  a  faculty  of  man,  the  constituent  element  and 
distinctive  characteristic  of  man  as  man.  It  is  therefore  hu- 
man, is  man  himself,  under  a  given  aspect,  and  inseparable 
from  his  nature.  His  testimony  is,  therefore,  all  we  could  ask. 
Mr.  Parker  may  not  admit  his  authority,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
us.  He  is  a  Transcendentalist ;  and  it  is  Transcendentalism, 
not  Mr.  Parker,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  as  high  authority  on 
any  point  of  Transcendentalism  as  we  can  quote  without  going 
abroad,  contain  not  a  little  to  the  same  effect.  He  teaches 
expressly  that  the  soul  is  the  source  and  measure  of  truth  ; 
that  a  man  is  never  to  look  abroad,  but  to  consult  in  all  cases 
only  his  own  soul,  the  tendencies  of  his  own  nature,  and  in  all 
his  judgments  of  truth  and  goodness  to  listen  to  himself,  and  to 
take  himself  as  their  rule  or  standard. 

"  Whoso,"  he  says,  **  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  non-conibrm* 
ist.  He  who  would  gather  immortal  palms  must  not  be  hindered 
by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  explore  if  it  be  goodness.  Nothing 
is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  oar  own  mind.    Absolve 

yourself,  and  you  shall  have  the  suffrage  of  the  world What 

have  I  to  do  with  the  sacredneas  of  tra^itioBs,  if  I  live  wholly  from 
within?  ....  But  these  impalsea  may  be  from  below,  not  from 
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abore Tbey  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such ;  bat  if  I  am  the 

devil's  child,  I  will  live  from  the  devil.  No  law  is  sacred  to  me 
but  the  law  of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad  are  but  names  very 
readily  trausferable  to  this  or  that ;  the  only  right  is  what  is  after 
my  constitution^  the  only  wrong  is  what  is  against  it.*'  —  Essays, 
1841,  pp.  41,  42. 

**  That  which  I  call  right  or  goodness  is  the  choice  of  my  coo- 
stitution  ;  and  that  which  I  call  heaven,  and  inwardly  aspire  to,  is 
the  state  or  circumstance  desirable  to  my  constitution ;  and  the 
action  which  I  in  all  my  years  tend  to  do  is  the  work  for  my  facul- 
ties."—  lb.  p.  114.  "In  the  book  I  read  the  good  thought  re- 
turns to  me,  as  every  truth  will,  the  image  of  the  whole  souL  To 
the  bad  thought^  which  I  find  in  it,  the  same  soul  becomes  a  dis- 
cerning, separating  sword,  and  lops  it  off.  We  are  wiser  than  we 
know.  If  we  will  not  interfere  with  our  thought,  but  will  act  en- 
tirely, or  see  how  the  thing  stands  in  God,  we  know  .the  particular 
thing,  and  every  thing  and  every  man.  For  the  Maker  of  all 
things  stands  behind  us,  and  casts  his  dread  omniscience  through 
us  over  things."  —  lb.  pp.  231,  232.  *<  Let  man,  then,  learn  the 
revelation  of  nature  and  all  thought  to  his  heart ;  this,  namely,  that 

the  Highest  dwells  with  him If  he  would  know  what  the  great 

God  speaketh, ....  he  must  greatly  listen  to  himself.  ....  The  soul 

makes  no  appeal.  The  faith  that  stands  on  authority  is  no  faith 

Great  is  the  soul It  believes  always  in  itself. . . .  •  It  calls  the 

light  its  own,  and  feels  that  the  grass  grows  and  the  stone  falls  by 
a  law  inferior  to  and  dependent  on  its  own.  Behold,  it  saith,  I 
am  born  into  the  universal  mind  ;  I,  the  imperfect,  adore  my  own 
perfect.     I  am  somehow  receptive  of  the  great  soul,  and  thereby 

I  do  overlook  the  sun  and  stars Thus  viewing  the  soul,  .... 

man  will  come  to  see  that  the  world  is  the  perennial  miracle  the 
soul  worketh."  — i6.  pp.  243-245. 

These  passages,  taken  almost  at  random,  and  to  which  many 
others  may  be  added,  equally  to  our  purpose,  require  no  com- 
ment. The  ^standard  is  assumed  to  be  in  man,  to  be  man, 
man's  constitution  ;  and  all  a  man  has  to  do,  in  order  to  be  in 
conformity  with  truth  and  goodness,  is  to  conform  to  himself, 
to  his  own  constitution,  his  own  thoughts,  tendencies,  and  im- 
pulses. Hence  the  celebrated  maxim  of  the  Transcendental 
school,  —  "  Obey  thyself."  All  this  expressly  asserts  or 
necessarily  implies  that  man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  good- 
ness. 

Mr.  Parker  also  assumes  this  as  the  ground  of  his  argument 
from  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  in  man  to  the  existence  of 
the  object  which  it  demands,  out  of  man.  He  defines  religion 
to  be  a  sentiment  natural  to  man,  that  b,  springing  from  man's 
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nature.  But  this  sentiroent,  as  its  object,  requires  God  to 
love,  reverence,  and  adore.  Therefore,  God  exists.  His 
argument  drawn  out  in  form  is,  whatever  natural  want  man  ex- 
periences, for  that  want  there  is  an  external  supply.  Man 
wants  an  object  to  love,  reverence,  and  adore  ;  therefore,  such 
object  is.  He  wants  truth,  therefore  there  is  truth  ;  God, 
therefore  God  is.  You  may  always  conclude  from  the  internal 
want  to  the  external  supply.  ^^  This  general  rule,"  he. says, 
^^  may  thus  be  laid  down  ; — that  for  each  animal,  intellectual, 
affectional,  and  moral  want  of  man  there  is  a  supply,"  —  and 
what  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind, —  ^^  a  supply  set  within  his 
reach,  and  a  [natural]  guide  to  connect  the  two."  —  pp.  188, 
189. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  holds  sentiment  to  be  as  authori- 
tative, if  not  even  more  so,  than  reason.  Detect  in  man  a 
sentiment  or  a  want,  no  matter  what,  and  you  may  at  once  say 
that  that  which  will  supply  it  really  exists  and  is  within  his 
reach.  Now,  this  conclusion  is  valid  only  on  condition,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  truthfulness  of  human  nature.  It  assumes  that 
human  nature  conforms  in  all  things  to  eternal  and  unalterable 
truth,  and  is  in  itself  a  test  or  touchstone  of  what  is  true  and 
good ;  that  is,  as  we  have  said,  man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and 
goodness.  Truth  is  what  conforms  to  my  nature.  ^^  Right 
or  goodness,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  ^'  is  that  which  is  after  my 
constitution ;  wrong,  that  which  is  against  it."  If  this  does  not 
make  man  the  standard,  the  measure,  we  know  not  what 
would.  Hence,  Mr.  Parker  says  again,  ^^  the  truth  of  the 
human  faculties  [that  is,  conscience  and  sentiment,  as  well  as 
intellect  and  reason]  must  be  assumed  in  all  arguments  ;  and  if 
this  be  admitted,  we  have  then  the  same  evidence  for  spiritual 
facts  as  we  have  for  the  maxims  or  the  demonstrations  of 
geometry."  —  p.  20,  note. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Parker  does  not  make  roan 
the  measure,  for  he  holds  up  absolute  religion  and  morality  as 
the  standard.  ^'  Religion,"  he  says,  ^^  is  the  universal  term, 
and  absolute  religion  and  morality  its  highest  expression. 
Christianity  is  a  particular  form  under  this  universal  term  ;  one 
form  of  religion  among  many  others.  It  is  either  absolute  re- 
ligion and  morality,«or  it  is  less  ;  greater  it  cannot  be,  as  there 
is  no  greater."  —  p.  240.  Here  evidently  the  standard  is  as- 
sumed to  be  not  man,  but  absolute  religion  and  morality. 

But  the  objection  is  invalid ;  for  Mr.  Parker  makes  man 
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the  measure  of  absolute  religioD  and  morality.  Absolute  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  declared  by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  ^^  some- 
thing inward  and  natural  to  man,"  p.  241,  —  ^^  religion  as  it 
exists  in  the  facts  of  man's  soul,"  —  '^  the  law  God  made  for 
man  and  wrote  in  his  nature,"  p.  243,  — in  a  word,  that  which 
^^  answers  exactly  to  the  religjous  sentiment,  and  is  what  the 
religious  sentiment  demands,"  p.  239.  If  it  be  asked,  then, 
What  is  absolute  religion  and  morality  ?  the  answer  is,  That 
which  answers  exactly  to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
wants,  or  facts  of  the  soul.  Conceding,  then,  that  absolute 
religion  and  morality  are  the  standard  by  which  particular 
forms  of  religion  and  morality  are  to  be  judged,  yet  man  is  him- 
self the  standard  or  measure  of*  absolute  religion  and  morality  ; 
which  not  only  answers  the  objection,  but  confirms  our  gen- 
eral assertion,  that  man  is  assumed  to  be  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness. 

That  man  is  assumed  to  be  the  measure  of  absolute  religion 
and  morality  is  also  certain  from  the  fact  that  they  are  assumed 
to  be  matters  of  intuition.  Man  is  the  measure  in  all  cases  of 
intuitive  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Parker  concedes,  p.  263.  But 
the  great  truths  of  absolute  religion,  or  absolute  religion  and 
morality,  (for  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  two  phrases  as  equivalent,) 
are  declared  to  be  ^'  matters  of  direct  personal  experience," 
^'  matters  of  intuition,"  p.  247.  Therefore  man  is  assumed 
to  be  their  measure. 

This  conclusion  would  follow  from  the  ordinary  and  proper 
sense  of  intuition,  that  of  knowing  by  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  object  known  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  distinguished 
from  science,  which  is  discursive,  and  from  faith,  which  de- 
pends on  testimony.  But  it  follows  a  fortiori  from  intuition  as 
understood  by  the  Transcendentalists.  They  understand  by 
it,  as  near  as  we  can  seize  their  sense,  tbe  sentiment,  feeling, 
or  want  of  the  soul,  regarded,  not  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
subject,  but  as  the  intimation  or  indication  of  the  object  which 
will  satisfy  it.  The  sentiments  are  wants,  but  wants  are  indi- 
cations of  something  wanted.  What  is  thus  indicated  is  said  to 
be  known  by  intuition,  or  to  be  a  matter  of  intuition.  The  re- 
ligious sentiment,  for  instance,  is  a  want ;  but,  as  a  want,  it  de- 
mands God  for  its  supply.  It  is  therefore  in  itself  an  intima- 
tion, an  indication,  of  God.  Therefore  the  existence  of  God 
is  a  matter  of  intuition.  To  say  that  any  given  object  is  a 
matter  of  intuition  is,  then,  simply  saying  it  is  what  is  clemanded 
by  an  internal  want  or  sentiment,  and  what  answers  to  that  sen- 
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timent  or  want.  The  intuitions  depend,  then,  entirely  on  the 
wants  of  the  soul,  and  are  determined  by  them.  The  objects 
are  known  to  be,  not  because  intellectually  apprehended,  but 
because  the  internal  sentiments  demand  them  and  are  satisfied 
by  them.  Ascertain,  then,  the  sentiments  or  wants,  and  what 
will  satisfy  them,  and  you  have  ascertained  what  is  matter  of 
intuition.  The  sentiments  are,  then,  the  measure  of  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  the  objects,  that  is,  the  authority  we  have  for 
saying  the  objects  are,  and  that  they  are  good.  The  senti- 
ments  are  admitted  to  be  facts  of  the  soul,  permanent,  unalter- 
able,  essential ;  therefore  the  soul  itself ;  therefore  man,  under 
a  given  aspect.  Consequently,  the  assertion,  that  absolute  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  matters  of  intuition,  not  only  invalidates 
the  objection  we  are  considering,  but  also  confirms  our  asser- 
tion, that  the  Transcendentalists  hold  man  to  be  the  measure  of 
truth  and  goodness. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seized  the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
Transcendentalists  hold  man  to  be  the  measure  of  truth  and 
goodness.  They  distinguish,  or  attempt  to  distinguish,  be- 
tween man  as  person,  and  man  as  impersonal  soul  or  nature, 
and  predicate  the  measure  of  man  in  the  latter  sense,  not  in 
the  former.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  must  not  be  over- 
looked, if  we  would  attain  to  a  right  understanding  of  Tran- 
scendentalism. 

According  to  the  Transcendental  view,  man  is  twofold  :  per- 
sonal, as  Peter,  James,  or  John ;  impersonal,  as  simple  hu- 
man nature,  a  force,  or  aggregate  of  forces,  underlying  the  per** 
sonality.  Of  the  first  they  make  no  great  account.  It  is  the 
latter — which  they  call  '^  Impersonal  Reason,"  ^^  Spontanei- 
ty," '*  Instinct,"  "Nature,"  *' the  Soul,"  *^  the  great  Soul," 
*'  the  Over-Soul,"  "  the  Divine  in  Man,"  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  enlai^e  its  proportions  as  it  frees  itself  and  recedes 
from  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  personality,  and  to  ex- 
pand at  last  into  the  infinite  God,  the  background  of  all  being, 
the  substantiality  of  all  existences,  whether  material  or  imma- 
terial—  to  which  they  refer  when  they  speak  in  such  lofty  • 
terms,  and  predicate  such  glorious  attributes  of  man.  Man,  as 
mere  person,  is  weak,  and  falls  into  the  silliest  errors,  the  gross- 
est absurdities,  the  most  degrading  and  debasing  superstitions  ; 
but  as  the  impersonal  soul,  as  freed  from  all  personal  restric- 
tions and  limitations,  he  is  great,  grand,  noble,  sublime,  a  god, 
walkmg  the  earth  in  majesty,  and  the  master  of  all  things.     If 
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we  will  but  sink  our  mean  and  contemptible  personality,  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  soul,  to  its  intuitions,  spontaneous  utter- 
ances and  suggestions,  —  to  the  great  unconscious  nature  that 
underlies  us,  —  we  shall  find  ourselves  one  with  the  Universal 
Mind,  one  with  the  Great  Soul  of  All,  whose  dread  omnis- 
cience and  almightiness  flow  into  and  through  us,  opening  all 
things  to  our  intuitions,  and  subjecting  all  things  to  our  power. 
Then  are  we  the  measure  of  all  things,  because  one  with  their 
Maker,  and  do  contain  the  source  and  law  of  all  things  in  our- 
selves.    Hence,  Mr.  Emerson  says  : — 

"  Place  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  of  power  and  wis- 
dom which  flows  into  you  as  life,  place  yourself  in  the  full  centre 
of  that  flood,  then  you  are  without  effort  impelled  to  truth,  to  right, 
and  a  perfect  contentment.  Then  you  put  all  gainsayers  in  the 
wrong.  Then  you  are  the  world,  the  measure  of  rights  of  truth, 
of  beauty.  If  we  will  not  be  mar-plots  with  our  miserable  inter- 
ferences, the  work,  the  society,  letters,  arts,  science,  religion  of 
men  would  go  on  far  better  than  now,  and  the  heaven  predicted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  still  predicted  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heart,  would  organize  itself,  as  do  now  the  rose  and  the 
air  and  the  sun."  —  Essays,  1841,  p.  114. 

And  again, 

*'  All  goes  to  show  that  the  soul  in  man  is  not  an  organ,  but  an- 
imates and  exercises  all  the  organs;  is  not  a  function,  like  the 
power  of  memory,  of  calculation,  of  comparison,  —  but  uses  these 
as  hands  and  feet ;  is  not  a  faculty,  but  a  light ;  is  not  the  intellect 
or  the  will,  but  the  master  of  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  —  is  the 
vast  background  of  our  being,  in  which  they  lie,  —  an  immensity 
not  possessed  and  that  cannot  be  possessed.  From  within  or  from 
behind  a  light  shines  through  us  upon  things,  and  makes  us  aware 
that  we  are  nothing,  but  the  light  is  all.  A  man  is  the  fagade  of 
a  temple  wherein  all  wisdom  and  all  good  abide.  What  we  com- 
monly call  man,  the  eating,  drinking,  planting,  counting  man,  does 
not,  as  we  know  him,  represent  himself,  but  misrepresents  him- 
self. Him  we  do  not  respect;  but  the  soul,  whose  organ  he  is, 
would  he  let  it  appear  through  his  action,  would  make  our  knees 
bend. '  When  it  breathes  through  his  intellect,  it  is  genius ;  when 
it  breathes  through  his  will,  it  is  virtue ;  when  it  flows  through  his 
affection,  it  is  love.  And  the  blindness  of  intellect  begins  when  it 
would  be  something  of  itself.  The  weakness  of  the  will  begins 
when  the  individual  would  be  something  of  himself.  AH  reform 
aims,  in  some  one  particular,  to  let  the  great  Soul  have  its  way 
through  us ;  to  engage  us  to  obey  [that  is,  the  impersonal  soul]  " — 
lb.  pp.  224,  225. 
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*^  The  heart  which  abandons  itself  to  the  Supreme  Mind  finds 
itself  related  to  all  its  works,  and  will  travel  a  roynl  road  to  partio- 
uJar  knowledges  and  powers.  For  in  ascending  to  this  primary 
and  aboriginal  sentiment,  we  have  come  -from  our  remote  station 
on  the  circumference,  instantaneously,  to  the  centre  of  the 
world,  where,  as  in  the  closet  of  God,  we  see  causes,  and  anticipate 

the  universe,  which  is  but  a  slow  effect Persons  themselves 

acquaint  us  with  the  impersonal.  In  all  conversation  between  two 
persons,  a  tacit  reference  is  made  to  a  third  party,  to  a  common 
nature.  That  third  party  or  common  nature  is  not  social ;  it  is  im- 
personal ;  is  God."  — 76.  pp.  228,  229. 

AU  this  is  express  enough  ;  but  here  is  another  passage, 
still  more  express,  if  possible. 

''  It  is  a  secret  which  every  intellectual  man  quickly  learns,  that, 
beyond  the  energy  of  his  possessed  and  conscious  intellect,  he  is 
capable  of  a  new  energy  (as  of  an  intellect  doubled  on  itself),  by 
abandonment  to  the  nature  of  things ;  that  beside  his  privacy  of 
power,  as  an  individual  man,  there  is  a  great  public  power,  on 
which  he  can  draw,  by  unlocking,  at  all  risks,  his  human  doors, 
and  suffering  the  ethereal  tide  to  roll  and  circulate  through  him  ; 
then  he  is  caught  up  into  the  life  of  the  universe,  his  speech  is 
thunder,  his  thought  is  law,  and  his  words  are  universally  intelligi- 
ble as  the  plants  and  animals.  The  poet  knows  that  he  speaks  ad- 
equately, then,  only  when  he  speaks  somewhat  wildly,  or  *  with 
the  flower  of  the  mind  ' ;  not  with  the  intellect  used  as  an  organ, 
bat  with  the  intellect  released  from  all  service,  and  suffered  to  take 
its  direction  from  its  celestial  life,  or,  as  the  ancients  were  wont  to 
express  themselves,  not  with  the  intellect  alone,  but  with  the  intel- 
lect inebriated  by  nectar.  As  the  traveller,  who  has  lost  his  way, 
throws  his  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and  trusts  to  the  instinct  of  the 
animal  to  find  the  road,  so  must  we  do  with  the  divine  animal  we 
ride  through  this  world.  For  if  in  any  manner  we  can  stimulate 
this  instinct,  new  passages  are  opened  into  nature,  the  mind  flows 
into  and  through  things  hardest  and  highest,  and  the  metamorpho- 
sis is  possible.  This  is  the  reason  why  bards  love  wine,  mead, 
narcotics,  coffee,  tea,  opium,  the  fumes  of  sandal-wood  and  tobac- 
co, or  whatever  other  species  of  animal  exhilaration."  —  Essays, 
2d  Series,  1844,  pp.  28-30. 

These  quotations  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  that  Tran- 
scendentalism does  distinguish,  in  man,  between  the  personal 
and  the  impersonal,  and  makes  the  impersonal,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  personal,  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  What, 
then,  do  Transcendentalists  mean  by  the  impersonal  man,  the 
great  soul,  the  unconscious  energy,  of  which  they  speak  with  so 
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much  awe  and  emphasis,  and  to  which  thej  exhort  us  to  aban- 
don ourselves  without  reserve  ?  Whatever  they  may  mean  by 
it,  this  much,  we  think,  is  certain,  that  they  include  it  in  tfaie 
definition  of  man,  and  that  the  distraction  they  make  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  they  regard  as  the  personal  and  the  im- 
personal in  man,  not  between  man  and  something  not  man. 
They  can,  then,  mean  nothing  more  by  it  than  simple  human 
nature  minus  human  personality.  Ascertain,  then,  what  in 
man  is  constitutive,  or  the  essential  characteristic,  of  personali- 
ty, eliminate  that  from  the  conception  or  definition  of  man,  and 
what  remains  will  be  at  least  all  they  do  or  can  mean  by  the 
impersonal  soul. 

A  person,  in  ordinary  language,  is  a  rational  being,  accord- 
ing to  Locke  ^'  a  thinkmg  and  intelligent  being  ";  according  to 
the  Schoolmen,  after  Boetius,  roHonalis  naturm  individua  siifr- 
stantia^  —  an  individual  substance  of  rational  nature,  and  per- 
sonality is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  *^  the  last  complement 
of  rational  nature."  A  person  must  be  an  individual  substance 
or  being,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  Schoolmen,  a  singu- 
lar, not  a  universal,  —  a  whole,  not  a  part,  —  subsisting  in  and 
acting  from  itself  as  subject,  not  in  and  from  another,  and  mcom- 
municable,  not  held  or  shared  in  common  ;  and  of  rational  na- 
ture, because  individual  substances  not  rational  by  nature  or  es- 
sence are  never  regarded  as  persons.  We  may  have  individ- 
ual substances  not  rational  by  nature,  as  the  stone,  the  plant, 
the  tree  ;  and  even  individual  substances  which  are  up  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  intelligent,  as  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  horse,  to  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  deny  at  least  an  imperfect  degree,  or  the 
rude  beginnings,  of  intelligence,  without  having  persons,  be- 
cause these  are  not  of  rational  nature.  That,  then,  in  man, 
which  is  constitutive  of  personality,  its  distinctive  mark  or  es- 
sential characteristic,  is  not  substantiality,  nor  individuality,  — 
although,  if  these,  or  either  of  them,  be  wanting,  there  is  no  per- 
son, —  but  the  rational  nature.  The  rational  nature  is  express- 
ed by  the  word  reason,  therefore  the  essential  characteristic 
of  personality  is  reason.  Where  reason  is,  there  is  personali- 
ty, and  where  reason  is  wanting,  personality  is  wanting  ;  and,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  where  personality  is  wanting,  the  reason  al- 
so is  wanting. 

But  personality  is  the  last  complement  of  rational  nature, 
that  is,  rational  nature  brought  to  its  terminus,  fulfilled,  or,  if 
you  please,  realized.  Man,  regarded  as  the  genus,  as  abstract 
human  nature,  is,  no  doubt,  rational  nature,  but  without  its  last 
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complement,  —  rational  nature  unfulfilled,  a  metaphysical  ra- 
tional nature,  —  a  possible^  but  not  a  real^  rational  nature.  It 
becomes  real,  is  fulfilled,  receives  its  last  complement,  only  in 
individual  men  and  women,  beyond  which  it  has  no  existence 
in  re.  It  is  impersonal,  and,  properly  speaking,  void.  Hence, 
,  we  may  say  human  nature  attains  to  personality  only  in  bdividu- 
alization,  —  is  personal  only  as  individualized  because  it  is  only 
as  individualized  that  it  receives  its  last  complement,  or  becomes 
a  real  being. 

There  are,  then,  three  points  of  view  from  which  we  may 
consider  personality,  and  distinguish  the  personal  from  the  im- 
personal. 1.  We  may  consider  the  person  as  subject,  and 
wish  to  note  the  fact  that  the  person  subsists  in  and  operates  from 
himself.  In  this  case,  we  make,  under  this  point  of  view,  the 
mark  of  personality  substanHa,  substance.  2.  We  may  wish 
to  denote  by  person,  not  abstract  human  nature,  man  iii  gene- 
ral, but  human  nature  as  fulfilled,  realized,  having  its  last  com- 
plement ;  and  then,  under  this  point  of  view,  we  add  individua^ 
make  the  mark  of  personality  individuality.  3.  But  if  we 
wish  to  distinguish  persons  firom  all  bemgs  or  subsistences  not 
persons,  and  to  express  the  essential  quality  of  personal  na- 
tures, we  make  its  characteristic  reason. 

Now  it  is  only  from  these  three,  or  some  one  of  these  three 
points  of  view,  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
personal  and  impersonal.  The  Transcendentalists  cannot 
adopt  the  first,  because  the  impersonal  of  which  they  speak  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  substantive  existence  ;  since  they  regard  it  as 
subsisting  in  and  operating  from  itself  as  subject,  not  as  an  at- 
tribute, a  function,  an  operation,  or  phenomenon  of  some  other 
subject  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

Uo  they  adopt  the  second  ?  They  have  frequently .  the  air 
of  doing  so,  and  we  are  not  sure  but,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  they  really  do  intend  by  the  impersonal  soul  the  gen- 
eric man,  or  man  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  individual 
man.  This  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  their  language. 
But,  if  this  is  their  meaning,  if  by  sinking  personality  they 
mean  sinking  the  individual  and  falling  back  on  human  nature  as 
abstract  human  nature,  they  require  us  to  fall  back  on  human 
nature  unfulfilled,  wanting  its  last  complement,  in  which  sense 
it  is  a  mere  essentia  mett^ysica^  and  has  no  real  existence,  is 
no  entity,  and  can  be  the  subject  of  no  act  or  operation  :  for, 
as  we  have  said,  human  nature  is  real  onlv  as  individualized  in 
men  and  women.     Out  of  individuab  it  is  an  abstraction,  ex- 
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isting,  if  you  will,  in  coneeptUj  but  not  tn  re.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple genus  ;  and  genera  are  real,  active,  operative,  only  in  sub- 
stance, as  they  become  subitatUuB,,  and  these,  again,  only  as 
fulfilled,  as  they  receive  their  last  complement  in  becoming  tfib- 
sistetUifB.  To  sink  individuality  and  fall  back  on  generic  man, 
or  man  in  general,  would  be  to  fall  back  on  a  metaphysical  ab- 
straction, practically  on  nothing,  and  to  take  a  nonentity  for 
our  sovereign  guide  or  teacher. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  humanitarian  division  of  the 
Transcendentalists  exhort  us  to  sink  the  individual  and  to  fall 
back  on  our  common  humanity,  and  seem  to  teach  that  this 
common  humanity  is  not  merely  that  which  each  individual  man 
realizes,  but  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  enti^,  a  vast  res- 
ervoir of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  strength,  which  mdividuals  do 
not  and  cannot  exhaust.  We  ourselves,  especially  during  the 
intervd  between  our  rejection  of  Eclecticism  and  our  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  following  Plato,  the  Neo-Platonists,  Le- 
roux,  and  the  Saint-Simonians,  and  some  half  glimpses  of  the 
teachings  of  the  old  Realists,  whose  doctrines  we  did  not  un- 
derstand, fell  into  this  absurdity,  and  sought  to  make  it  appear 
that  humanity,  not  as  the  collective  mass  of  individuals,  but  as 
genus,  as  out  of  all  individuals,  has  a  real,  an  entitative  exist- 
ence, and  can  operate  as  subject ;  and  that  in  this  sense  hu- 
manity is  not  what  is  common  to  all  individuals,  but  a  some- 
what that  transcends  all  individuals,  and  makes  all  individuals, 
manifesting  itself  in  various  degrees,  —  in  one  individual  under 
one  aspect,  in  another  under  another,  and  so  on.  An  individ- 
ual we  regarded  as  a  particular  manifestation  of  a  parucular  as- 
pect or  phase  of  humanity,  as  a  particular  act  of  an  individual 
manifests  some  particular  aspect  or  phase  of  the  individual ; 
and  the  mission  of  the  individual  we  declared  to  be,  through 
his  whole  life,  the  realization  in  his  own  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  of  that  particular  phase  or  aspect  of  humanity  he  rep- 
resents. It  was  in  this  way  we  solved  the  old  question  of 
individuation,  and  found,  as  we  supposed,  a  basis  for  the  state, 
and  kgiUmated^  so  to  speak,  individual  liberty.  Taking  this 
view,  we  necessarily  held  humanity  to  be  greater  than  the  indi- 
vidusil,  nay,  greater  than  all  individuals  together.  Substantially, 
all  Transcendentalists,  so  far  as  they  admit  a  human  existence 
at  all,  do  the  same.     They  all  say  man  is  greater  than  men. 

The  common  source  of  all  our  errors  on  this  pobt  is  easily 
discovered  ;  —  it  is  in  the  well  known  doctrine  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalists, that  the  possible  exists,  not  merely  as  possible, 
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but  in  point  of  fact  as  real,  and  that  what  is  possible  is  alto- 
gether more  perfect  than  the  actual.  What  you  conceive  is 
possible  ;  then  it  %$ — possible.  Then  you  affirm  that  it  ex- 
ists, though  not  yet  realized,  —  is  real  in  poUntia,  and  what  is 
real  in  potentia  is  superior  to  what  is  in  actu.  Therefore,  re- 
gard not  the  actual,  but  fall  back  on  the  possible.  To  conceal 
the  absurdity,  we  gave  to  the  possible  the  name  of  the  ideal, 
and  then  said,  live  not  in  and  for  the  actual,  but  in  and  for  the 
ideal.  All  very  fine,  no  doubt,  and  admirably  calculated  to 
make  old  men  see  visions,  and  young  men  and  maidens  dream 
dreams,  and,  what  is  worse,  tell  their  dreaois. 

But  what  is  in  potentia  is  no  more  in  re  than  in  aetu^  for  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  the  potential  real.  Moreover, 
the  ideal,  the  possible,  is  always  below  the  real,  the  actual,  be- 
cause it  has  never  in  itself  the  lorce  to  realize  or  actualize  itself. 
The  power  to  act  is  below  act,  because  it  must  receive  what  it 
has  not,  before  it  becomes  act,  or  is  reduced  to  act.  Here 
is  the  fundamental  error,  in  denying  this,  and  assuming  po- 
tentia to  stand  above  actus j  —  which  is  the  terminus  or  last 
complement  of  potentia.  Now,  humanity  in  abstracto  is  at  best 
only  man  in  potentia*  To  assume,  then,  its  superiority  over 
individuals,  who  are  its  terminus,  or  last  complement,  or  that, 
in  sinking  individualized  humanity  and  falling  back  on  humani- 
ty as  abstracted  from  all  individuals,  or  rather  as  emancipated 
from  all  individuality,  we  fall  back  on  something  higher,  broad- 
er, and  richer,  is  precisely  the  error  of  placing  potentia  above 
aetw^  the  possible  above  the  actual.  Potentia  is  void ;  actne 
is  full.     Void  is  therefore  superior  to  full,  emptiness  to  fulness  ! 

Following  the  old  Buddhists  and  generalizmg  this  important 
fact  into  a  principle,  Leroux,  instructed  also  by  the  Nihilism 
of  the  Hegelians,  represents  God  to  be  Infinite  Void  seeking 
to  become  full ;  and  since  God  is  Infinite  Void  seeking  to  be- 
come full,  and  since  the  full  or  plenum  is  the  actual  universe, 
the  universe  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts  must  needs  be  eter- 
nally progressive.  Hence,  a  solid  and  imperishable  foundation 
for  the  sublime  and  kindling  doctrine  of  progress,  around  which 
gathers  ^^  la  Jeune  France,"  '^  das  Junge  Deutschland," 
"  Young  England,"  "  Young  Ireland,"  and  **  Young  America," 
— young  indeed,  and  even  green  !  But  how  can  void  become 
plenum,  potentia  actus,  possibility  real,  without  a  reality  to  re- 
alize it  ?  God  given  as  Infinite  Void  is  given  as  infinite  possi- 
bility, that  is,  merely  as  a  metaphysical  existence  which  no  real 
existence  contradicts.  But  a  possibility  cannot  act,  because  it  is 
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not  tfi  re,  -—  is  a  nonentity,  and  therefore  no  subject.  How, 
then,  can  God  seek  to  realise  himself  in  the  universe  ?  For 
the  tendency  to  reality  must  itself  be  from  a  reality,  since  what 
is  not  cannot  seek  or  tend  to  be  or  to  do.  Yet  into  the  ab- 
surdity here  involved  the  Transcendentalists  all  fall  in  raising 
the  ideal  over  the  real,  and  telling  us,  as  they  do,  that  ideas  are 
potent,  active,  and  take  to  themselves  hands  and  remake  man 
and  the  universe  to  their  own  image  and  likeness.  Nothing  more 
untrue.  What  is  not  cannot  act,  and  ideas  existing  only  in  eon- 
ceptu  are  not  and  cannot  be  active.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
progress  is  an  absurdity.  Nothing  contains  in  itself  the  force 
to  be  more  than  it  is,  and  cannot  be  more  than  it  is,  save  by 
the  aid  of  what  it  is  not ;  for  otherwise  the  stream  could  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain,  the  effect  exceed  the  cause,  that  is, 
be  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Man  may  advance  by  the  aid  df 
his  Maker,  but  is  not  and  cannot  be  inherently  progressive.  It 
will  not,  then,  answer  to  contend  that  the  possible  man  is 
greater  than  the  actual  man,  humanity  in  the  abstract  superior 
to  humanity  concreted  in  individuals. 

It  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  the  Traiiscendentalists  do  not 
mean  by  humanity  simply  humanity  as  ab$tracted  from  all  in- 
dividuals, but  as  common  to  all  individuals.  We  see  no  real 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other.  But  if  it  be  humani- 
ty as  common  to  all  individuals  on  which  they  exhort  us  to  fall 
back,  then  it  is  included  in  each  and  individualized  in  each. 
Each  individual,  then,  has  it  all  in  himself,  and  affirms  it  in 
every  one  of  his  individual  acts ;  for  if  wanting,  he  himself 
would  not  be.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  man  as  humanity,  if  this  be  the  distinction  contend- 
ed for  by  the  Transcendentalists,  can  avail  them  nothing  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  to  sink  the  personal  and  fall  back  on  the  im- 
personal would  be  to  sink  the  actual  and  fall  back  on  the  po- 
tential, the  real  and  fall  back  on  the  unreal,  on  nothing  ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  be  to  fall  back  on  what  the  individual 
already  is,  for  he  is  all  the  human  nature  there  is  for  him  to  fall 
back  upon. 

There  remains,  then,  the  third  distinction  we  pointed  out, 
namely,  the  distinction  between  men  as  persons  and  existences 
not  personal, — in  which  sense  the  essential  characteristic  of 
personality  is  reason.  The  distinction  here  is  properly  a  dis- 
tinction between  rational  and  irrational.  The  distinction,  we 
must  remember,  is  in  man,  not  out  of  him,  and  therefore  implies 
in  man  a  personal  subject  and .  an  impersonal  subject.     But 
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this  is  impossible  ;  for  roan  is  one  subject,  one  ego,  one  me,  not 
two,  and  human  nature  in  him  is  one  and  the  same  identical 
nature.  He  may  be  affected  on  one  side,  so  to  speak,  of  liis 
being,  by  bodily  organs,  and  on  the  other  by  God  and  truth  ; 
and  he  may  differ,  morally,  very  widely,  as  he  acts  from  the  one 
affection  or  the  other  ;  but  he  is,  in  either  case,  always  the  one 
identical  subject  or  agent.  The  distinction,  then,  in  nian,  of 
a  personal  and  impersonal  subject  is  impossible. 

But  we  will  not  now  insist  on  this.  The  distinction  is  be- 
tween personal  subject  and  impersonal  subject,  and  the  imper- 
sonal is  included  in  the  definition  of  man  ;  therefore  as  prop- 
erly man  as  the  personal.  What  can  this  impersonal  sub- 
ject be  ?  It  can  be  onl^  what  is  left  after  the  personal  is 
eliminated.  What,  in  eliminating  personality,  do  we  then  neces- 
sarily eliminate  ?  or  rather,  on  what  conditions  is  the  elimination 
of  personality  possible  ?  Man  must  be  retained  in  his  substan- 
tiality and  individuality,  because  he  is  to  be  retained  as  subject 
active  and  operative.  But  if  to  man  in  his  substantiality  and 
individuality  you  add  rational  nature  or  reason,  he  is  a  person. 
Then  you  can  possibly  remove  personality  only  on  condition 
of  removing  rational  nature,  either  in  itself  or  in  operation. 
Hence,  to  sink  personality  is,  practically  at  least,  to  sink 
reason  ;  for  the  active  presence  of  reason  necessarily  and  per 
se  constitutes  the  personality.  This  assumed,  the  elimination 
of  personality  is  possible  only  by  eliminating  reason.  The 
Transcendental  distinction,  then,  between  the  personal  and  im- 
personal in  man  is  virtually  a  distinction  between  the  rational 
and  irrational,  and  the  exhortation  to  escape  from  person-^ 
ality  is  virtually  an  exhortation  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of 
reason.  To  sink  our  personality  is  to  sink  our  reason,  to  re- 
fuse to  reason  ;  and  to  refuse  to  reason  b  to  reduce  ourselves, 
practicaUy,  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  —  at  the  very  best,  to 
that  of  children  and  the  insane. 

We  can  now  catch  some  slight  glimpse  of  the  real  character 
of  Transcendentalism.  If  it  adopts  this  last  view,  it  repre- 
sents the  irrational  as  superior  to  the  rational,  reverses  all  our 
common  notions  of  things,  declares  the  imperfect  more  per- 
fect than  the  perfect,  that  the  less  of  a  man  one  is  the  more 
of  a  man  he  is,  the  less  he  knows  the  more  he  knows,  that  the 
child  is  wiser  than  the  adult,  the  roadman  more  to  be  trusted 
as  a  guide  than  the  sane  man,  -^  which,  extravagant  as  it  may 
seem,  is  actually  admitted  by  our  TranscendentaUsts,  whom  we 
have  often  heard  contend  that  the  unintelligible  is  more  intel- 
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ligible  than  the  intelligible,  that  nothing  is  less  known  than 
the  known,  that  only  the  unknown  is  khown,  that  more  is  to 
be  seen  by  night  than  by  day,  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light. 
We  exaggerate  nothing.  We  have  heard  all  this  said,  and 
seriously  maintained. 

It  has  been  seriously  maintamed  that  the  child  is  far  wiser 
than  the  man.  We  have,  or  had  quite  recently,  before  us  a 
remarkable  book,  called  ConoersaHom  on  the  GospelSj  held 
by  a  teacher  with  his  children,  in  which  he  affects  to  learn 
and  prove  the  Gospel,  that  is,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Transcendentalists,  from  the  mouth  of  childhood,  from  what 
he  calk  its  simple,  unconscious  utterances.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  has  actually  been  maintained  by  serious  persons  in 
our  good  city  of  Boston,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, is  yet,  that  the  teacher  is  to  learn  what  he  teaches 
from  the  child ;  that  teaching  is  merely  '^  tempting  forth '' 
what  is  in  the  child ;  in  a  word,  that  more  wisdom  is  to  be 
learned  by  sitting  down  by  the  cradle  and  looking  into  baby's 
eyes,  than  by  listening  to  the  profoundest  discourses  of  the 
sage  or  the  saint.  Even  no  less  a  man  than  the  poet  Words- 
worth seems  to  hold  the  same  :  — 

**  Heaven  lies  aboat  nf  in  our  infancy  ; 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  trayel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  yision  splenaid 

Is  on  bis  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fMC  into  the  bght  of  common  day. ' 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  Odey  or  Int%mation$  of  ImmortalUy 
from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood^  from  which  we  have 
taken  this  passage,  —  beautiful,  we  mean,  so  far  as  the  mere 
poetic  sentiment  and  expression  are  concerned.  It  is  a  sort 
of  apotheosis  of  childhood,  as  the  baUad  of  The  Idiot  Boy  is, 
one  is  half  tempted  to  say,  that  of  idiocy.  All  proceeds  irom 
the  assumption  of  the  superiority  of  man  minus  personality 
over  man  with  the  last  comolement  of  his  nature. 

Nor  do  our  Transcendentalists  shrink  from  maintaining  the 
superior  sanity  of  the  insane  over  the  sane.  ^'  The  poet," 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  ^^  knows  that 
he  speaks  adequately,  then  only,  when  he  speaks  somewhat 
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^vildly, not  with  the  intellect  osed  as  an  organ  ^  but  with 

the  intellect  released  from  service  (that  is,  from  the  govern- 
ance of  reason)  and  suffinred  to  take  its  direction  from  its  celes-* 

tial  life  ; not  with  intellect  alone,  but  with  intellect  in** 

ebriated  hj  nectar."    And  in  the  following  he  is  still  more  ex^ 
plicit :  — 

**  The  poets  are  liberating  gods.  The  ancient  British  bards  had 
for  the  title  of  their  order,  *  Those  who  are  free  throughout  the 
world.'  Thej  are  free,  and  tbey  make  free.  An  imaginative 
work  renders  us  much  mote  service  at  first,  by  stimulating  us 
through  its  tropes,  than  afterwards,  when  we  arrive  at  the  precise 
sense  of  the  author.  I  think  nothing  is  of  any  value  in  books,  ex« 
cepting  the  transcendental  and  extraordinary.  If  a  man  is  in- 
flamed snd  carried  away  by  his  thought,  to  that  degree  that  he  for- 
gets the  author  and  the  public,  and  heeds  only  this  one  dream, 
which  holds  him  like  an  insanity,  let  me  read  his  paper,  and  you 
may  have  all  the  arguments  and  histories  and  criticism.  All  the 
value  which  attaches  to  Pythagoras,  Paracelsus,  Cornelias  Agrippa, 
Cardan,  Kepler,  Swedenborg,  Schelling,  Oken,  or  any  other  who 
introduces  questionable  facts  into  his  cosmogony,  as  angels,  devils, 
magic,  astrology,  palmistry,  mesmerism,  and  so  on,  is  the  certifi- 
cate we  have  of  departure  from  routine,  and  that  here  is  a  new 
witness.  That,  also,  is  the  best  success  in  conversation,  the  mag- 
ic of  liberty,  which  puts  the  world,  like  a  ball,  in  our  hands.  How 
cheap  even  the  liberty  then  seems:  how  mean  to  study,  when  an 
emotion  communicates  to  the  intellect  the  power  to  sap  and  up- 
heave nature :  how  great  the  perspective  1  nations,  times,  systems, 
enter  and  disappear,  like  threads  in  tapestry  of  large  figure  and 
many  colors ;  oream  delivers  us  to  dream,  and,  while  the  drunken- 
ness lasts,  we  will  sell  our  bed,  our  phtldsophy,  our  religion,  in  our 
opulence." — .Essays,  2d  Series,  pp.  35, '36, 

This  reminds  us  of  the  conversation  of  a  gentleman  walking 
through  Bedlam  with  one  of  its  inmates,  with  whom  he  had 
been  previously  acquainted.  **  Ah,  Tom,  you  here  !  How 
is  this  ?"  "  O,  I  was  outvoted."  **  Outvoted  !  how  so  ? " 
*^  I  said  the  world  was  mad  ;  they  said  I  was  mad,  and  being 
the  majority,  they  outvoted  me,  and  sent  me  here."  Tom,  ac- 
cordbg  to  the  Transcendentalists,  was  in  the  right,  the  world 
in  the  wrone.  He  had  merely  broken  loose  from  routine,  and 
made  himself  *^a  new  witness." 

The  same  philosophy  at  bottom,  though  different  in  form,  and 
apparently  less  extravagant,  runs  through  our  own  former  writ- 
ings, and  was  adopted  by  us  as  the  basis  o(  our  theory  of  art 
and  of  religion.     We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  the  egotism  of 
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quoting  a  paragraph  or  two  in  this  connexion  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  in  a  history  of  American  Transcendentalism,  the 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Qjuarierly  Review  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, pronounced  as  he  was  by  Blaekwood^e  Magazine  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  sect,  and  by  M.  Victor  Cousin  one  who 
promised  to  be  ^^  a  philosophical  writer  of  the  first  order,"  &c. 
In  a  review  of  Wordsworth's  poetiy,  we  took  occasion  to 
bring  out  a  theory  of  art  in  general,  and  of  poetry  in  particu- 
lar, —  a  theory  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Par- 
ker's entire  approbation,  if  we  may  credit  his  personal  assur- 
ances to  the  writer,  although  he  differed  somewhat  from  us  in 
its  application  to  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

"  The  poet  is  always  a  seer ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  common-sense  of  mankind,  which  makes  languages,  frequently 
calls  the  poet  and  seer,  or  prophet,  by  the  same  name.  Thus,  in 
Latin,  vates  is  either  a  prophet  or  a  poet.  The  poet  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  makers  as  the  Greek  name  implies.  He  does  not  cre- 
ate, —  he  finds  ;  hence  poetry  has,  with  justice,  been  made  to  con- 
sist in  invention,  in  discovering,  seeing,  finding,  that  which  ordi- 
nary men  heed  not,  see  not,  or  do  not  imagine  to  exist.  He  catch- 
es glimpses,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  infinite  reality  which  lies 
back  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  senses,  or  which  shines 
out  through  them,  whether  under  the  aspect  of  trath,  of  beauty,  or 
of  goodness ;  and  his  sensibility  is  agitated,  his  soul  takes  fire,  and 
he  utters  what  he  sees  in  words  that  burn,  in  tones  which  make 
those  who  hear  him  feel  as  he  feiels  and  burn  a^  he  burns.  This 
he  may  do,  because  the  spontaneous  reason,  by  means  of  which 
he  obtains  the  glimpses  which  fill  his  soul  with  so  much  joy,  is  io 
all  men,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  a  secret  but  entire  sympa- 
thy between  him  and  them,  making  them  capable  of  recognizing 
the  infinite  he  recognizes,  and  of  joining  their  voices  with  his  in 
soblime  chorus  to  the  God  of  truth,  beauty,  goodness. 

"  The  poet,  we  have  said,  is  a  seer.  He  is  a  ;6pectator.  He 
stands  before  the  spiritual  universe,  and  merely  see6  what  is  before 
him.  He  does  not  make  that  universe;  nay,  he  has  not  sought  to 
behold  it.  It  has  risen  in  its  majesty,  or  in  its  loveliness,  before 
him.  He  does  not  seek  his  song ;  it  comes  to  him ;  it  is  given 
him.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  passive,  though  not  an  unmoved, 
recipient  of  it.  To  this  fact  he  always  bears  witness.  It  is  not 
he  that  sings ;  it  is  his  Muse : 

'  Miua,  mihi  caiins  snemonu' 

Apollo,  or  some  God,  inspires  him.  The  power  he  feels,  the 
beauty  he  sees,  he  cannot  ascribe  to  himself.  The  song  he  sings 
is  a  mystery  unto  himself,  and  he  feels  that  it  must  have  been  giv- 
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ea  him  from  abroad,  from  above.  A  spirit  (jtIowb  within  him,  a 
mind  agitates  him,  which  he  feels  is  not  his  spirit,  is  not  his  mind, 
but  the  mind  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  of  his  spirit,  the  soul  of  his 
soul.  In  this  he  is  right.  The  spontaneous  reason,  spontaneity, 
from  which  his  song  proceeds,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  divine  in 
roan,  and  it  acts  without  being  put  into  action  by  the  human  will. 
We  may  by  effort,  by  discipline,  place  ourselves  in  relation  with 
it,  bring  ourselves  within  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  but  it  is  imper' 

Monal  €md  divine It  follows  from  the  view  now  taken,  that 

there  is  always  truth  in  poetry.    Of  all  known  modes  of  utterance, 
poetry  is  one  of  the  truest ;  for  it  is  the  voice  of  the  spontaneous  rea- 
son, the  word  of  God,  which  is  in  immediate  relation  with  truth.    It 
is  truer  than  philosophy  ;  for.  in  poetry  God  speaks,  whereas  in  phi- 
losophy it  is  only  man  that  speaks.     The  reflective  reason,  which 
gives  us  philosophy,  is  personal,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the 
flesh,  short-sighted,  and  exclusive  ;  but  the  spontaneous  reason,  of 
which  poetry  is  one  of  the  modes  of  utterance,  is  impersonal, 
broad,  universal ;   embracing,  as  it  were,  the  whole  infinitude  of 
truth.     Hence  the  confidence  mankind  have  universally  reposed  in 
their  sacred  prophets,  in  the  inspired  chants  of  their  divine  bards, 
and  the  distrust  they  have  pretty  uniformly  manifested  for  the  spec- 
ulations of  philosophers. .....  Poetry,  if  it  be  poetry,  is  always 

inspired.  It  is  inspiration  clothing  itself  in  words.  And  inspira- 
tion is  never  referred  to  ourselves ;  we  always  refer  it  to  God. 
'  In  inspiration,'  *  says  Cousin, '  we  are  simple  spectators.  We  are 
not  actors;  or  at  best,  our  action  consists  merely  in  being  conscious 
of  what  is  taking  place.  This,  doubtless,  is  activity,  but  not  a 
premeditated,  voluntary,  personal  activity.  The  characteristic 
of  inspiration  is  enthusiasm ;  it  is  accompanied  by  that  strong 
emotion  which  forces  the  soul  out  of.  its  ordinary  and  subaltern 
state,  and  calls  into  action  the  sublime  and  divine  part  of  its  nature. 
Est  Dew  in  nobis,  agitante  calesdmus  ilh.'  " — Boston  Quarterly 
Review,  April,  1839,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  142- 144. 

There  is  no  mistaking  this.  It  is  genuine  Transcendental- 
ism, and  differs  from  it  as  set  forth  by  others  only  in  the  fact, 
diat  they  make  the  whole  of  human  nature,  minus  the  personal- 
ity, the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  whereas  we,  in  our  ex- 
position, take  merely  a  part,  £e  faculty  of  reason,  mtnttf  its  last 
complement.  This,  in  reality,  amounts  to  nothing,  and  con- 
stitutes no  fundamental  diflTerence.  The  theory  we  bring  put  is, 
the  more  eflTectually  a  man  abandons  himself  to  spontaneity,  to 
bis  impersonal  nature,  and  the  less  he  interferes  in  its  opera- 

-  —  ■  ..     ■ 

•  Iniroduelion  d  V^iUnrt  de.  la  PkUosophie.    Paris,  183a    Le^n  vi. 
p.  11,  et  seq. 
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liofti,  that  is,  the  leas  be  exercises  retsoo  and  voIitio&,  the 
more  in  accordance  widi  trutb  are  bis  Tiews,  and  the  more  wor- 
thy of  confidence  are  his  words.  This  abandonment  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  sort  of  voluntary  or  premeditated  insanity ;  and  the 
more  complete  it  becomes,  the  more  nearly  do  we  approach 
the  state  of  insanity.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  vol- 
untarily placing  hipself  in  the  state  required  and  the  actually 
insane  is,  that  the  former  has  the  power  of  resuming  the  reins, 
and  recovering  himself  when  he  chooses,  whereas  the  latter 
has  not.  But  while  in,  and  so  far  as  fai}  this  state,  the  resem* 
blance,  the  identity,  is  complete.  Hence,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  insanitf ,  the  more  divine  do  we  become^ 
the  more  open  is  the  universe  to  our  view,  and  the  more  trust- 
worthy are  our  utterances.  Mr.  Parker,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion hereafter  to  show,  adopts  the  same  general  doctrine,  and 
makes  the  man  who  comes  nearest  to  God,  who  stands  in  the 
most  immediate  relation  with  absolute  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness, a  sort  of  maniac. 

**  There  is  a  new  sonl  in  the  man,  which  takes  him,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  sets  him  down  where  the  idHi  he  wish- 
es Ibr  demands It  takes  the  rose  out  of  the  cheek,  and 

toms  the  man  in  on  himself,  and  gives  him  more  of  troth.  Then 
in  a  poetic  fiiney,  the  man  sees  visioos ;  has  wondroas  revelations ; 
everjf  moootain  thaedefs ;  God  burns  in  every  bosh ;  flames  oat  in 
the  crimson  cloud  ;  speaks  in  the  wind ;  descends  with  every  dove ; 
is  all  in  aN«  The  soul  deep-wrought,  in  its  intense  struggle,  gives 
outness  to  its  thought,  and  on  the  trees  and  stars,  the  fields,  the 
floods,  the  corn  ripe  for  the  siekle,  on  roan  and  woman,  it  sees  its 
burden  writ-  The  qpirit  within  constrains  the  man.  It  is  like  wine 
that  hath  no  vent.  He  is  fttll  of  Ood.  While  be  muses  the  fire 
boms ;  his  bosom  will  scarce  koM  his  heart.  He  most  speak,  or 
he  dies,  though  the  earth  quake  at  his  word.  Timid  flesh  may 
resist,  and  Moses  say,  I  am  slow  of  speech.  What  avails  that  t 
The  soul  says,  Go,  and  I  will  be  whh  thy  month,  to  qnicken  thy 

tardy  tongue Then  are  the  man'^B  lips  touched  with  a  cod 

from  the  altar  of  Truth,  brought  by  a  seraph's  hand.  He  is  bap- 
tised with  the  spirit  of  fire»  His  countenance  is  Uke  lightning. 
Troth  thunders  fifom  his  tongne ;  his  words  eloquent  as  persvasion : 
no  terror  is  terrible ;  no  foe  fornidahle.  The  peaoefiil  i»  satisfied 
to  be  a  nan  of  strife  and  contentioni  his  hand  against  every  man, 
to  root  up,  pluck  down,  and  destroy. '^  —  Diseoursi,  pp.  223»  224. 

This  is  a  tolerable  description  of  a  naadman,  whose  fienay 
has  taken  the  turn  of  religious  reform.  It  is  designed  as  the  de- 
scription of  an  inspired  man, — not  supematurally,  but  natural- 
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I7  iospired,  by  the  ^^  great  Soul,  wide  as  jesterday^  to«Kiay) 
and  for  ever,''  which  seizes  and  overpowers  the  man  ;  and  is  a 
▼ery  good  proof  that  the  Transcendentalists  regard  the  insane 
as  better  measures  of  truth  and  goodness  than  the  sane  ;  which 
is  what  they  ought  to  do  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  thera^^ 
selves. 

Something  of  this  same  doctrine  seems  to  have  spread  far 
and  wide.  The  prevailing  notion  in  our  community. of  the 
prophet  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  insane  or  drunken 
Pythoness,  and  the  man  whom  God  chooses  to  communicate 
bis  word  is  looked  upon  as  one  possessed.  The  man  is  not 
himself,  but  beside  himself.  Thus  Washington  Allston,  in  his 
picture  of  Jeremiah,  seeks  to  indicate  the  prophetic  character 
oy  giving  to  the  prophet  the  eyes  of  a  maniac.  The  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  artists  of  all  sorts,  it  seems  to  be  believed, 
m  order  to  have  genius,  to  be  what  their  names  imply,  should 
be  a  sort  of  madmen,  doing  what  they  know  not,  and  do  not 
will,  —  mastered  and  carried  away  by  a  power  they  are  not, 
and,  comprehend  not ;  and  attain  to  excellence,  gain  a  right  to 
immortal  fame,  only  by  abandoning  themselves  without  resist- 
ance to  its  direction. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  undertake  the  refutation  of  this 
theory,  which  may  be  termed  the  demoniacal,  or  madman's 
theory,  for  none  but  a  madman  will  attempt  to  reason  a  mad- 
man out  of  his  crotchets.  The  characteristic  of  the  madman 
is  that  he  has  lost  the  power  to  reason,  and  therefore,  to  be 
reasoned  out  of  error  or  into  truth.  Nevertheless,  though  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  class  of  facts  which  are  or  mav  be 
appealed  to  in  support  of  this  theory,  we  believe  every  scholar 
or  literary  man  is  able  from  his  own  experience  to  refute  it. 
The  man  is  always  greatest,  sees  the  farthest,  and  produces 
the  most  effect  on  others,  when  he  himself  is  most  self-col- 
lected, self-possessed.  The  most  eloquent  passages  of  your 
most  eloquent  orators  are  produced  when  tlie  orator  is  in- 
tensely active,  indeed,  but  when  he  has  the  fullest  command 
of  himself,  and  is  the  most  perfectly  conscious  and  master  of 
his  thoughts  and  words.  The  orator  who  would  command  his 
audience  roust  first  command  himself.  If  he  allows  them,  or 
his  ovm  thought,  passion,  or  imagination,  to  master  him,  he 
fails.  60  your  poets,  so  far  as  genuine,  write  not  with 
(( eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  but  with  a  calm,  quiet  self- 
possession,  perfectly  master  of  what  they  are  saying,  and  of 
the  mode  or  manner  m  which  they  say  it»    We  need  but  read 
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Sbakspeare  to  be  satisfied  of  this.  Sbakspeire  inflBmes  your 
passions,  makes  you  rave,  rant,  weep,  laugh,  love,  bale,  sigh, 
muse,  philosophize,  at  will  ;  but  he  himself  is  ia  do  passion, 
never  loses  the  command  of  bis  verse,  nor  of  his  tears,  laughter, 
loves,  hates,  or  musings.  You  never  dream  of  idenlifyiag 
him  with  any  one  of  his  characters.  He  is  himself  no  more 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Otbelto,  than  he  is  lago.  King  Lear,  or 
Jack  Falstaff.  They  are  his  creatures,  not  himself.  And 
herein  is  the  test  of  genius,  which  holds  itself  always  distinct 
from  and  above  its  productions,  —  sends  them  forth,  yet  con- 
ceals itself.  Great  power  is  always  sedate  and  silent.  The 
ancients  represented  their  gods  as  asleep,  and  spread  over  their 
features  an  air  of  ineffable  repose.  Real  majesty 
"  Ridea  on  Ihe  whirlwind  and  dirteU  the  •torm." 
We  feel  this  in  Homer,  Daole,  Shakspeare,  and  even 
Goethe.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  self-possession, 
their  easy  grandeur  and  simple  majesty,  and  hence  the  com- 
mand they  have  over  men.  When  one  loses  his  self-posses- 
sion, —  loses,  as  it  were,  his  personality,  and  suffers  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  his  thoughts,  his  passion,  or  his  imagina- 
tion,— you  feel  that  he  is  internally  weak,  that  he  is  but  a  child, 
with  whom  indeed  you  may  amuse  yourself  for  a  moment,  if 
in  playful  mood,  but  to  whom  you  can  surrender  neither  your 
heart  nor  your  judgment.  Mr.  Emerson  himself,  in  his  own 
character,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  falseness  of  his  theory,  and 
the  contrast  between  him  and  Mr.  Parker  forcibly  illustrates 
the  comparative  worth  of  that  theory  and  its  opposite.  In 
the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  in  the  very  ac- 
cess of  his  madness,  uttering  the  most  incoherent  ravings,  the 
wildest  extravagances,  Mr.  Emerson  is  eminently  himself,  per- 
fectly cool  and  self-possessed,  and  proceeds  as  deliberately  as 
a  mathematician  solving  his  problems,  or  a  stone-cutter  in 
squaring  his  block  of  granite.  We  dissent  from  his  doctrines, 
we  shrink  from  his  impiety  and  his  blasphemy,  but  we  see  and 
feel  bis  intense  personality,  that  he  is  master  of  his  thought, 
that  he  knows  what  he  says,  and  intends  it.  No  man  can  listen 
to  the  silvery  tones  of  his  voice,  mark  his  quiet  composure,  or 
read  bis  exquisitely  chiselled  sentences,  and  not  say, —  Here  is 
a  man  to  whom  Almighty  God  has  given  ability  and  genius  of 
the  first  order,  and  of  whom  he  will  demand  a  large  account. 
No  man  is  more  intensely  personal,  or  practises  more  contrary 
to  llie  rule  he  lays  down  ;  none  can  demand  of  all  books,  all 
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thoughts,  words,  deeds,  that  pass  under  his  observation,  a  nnore 
rigid  account  of  what  they  are,  and  of  their  right  to  be.  And 
yet  he  is  the  first  poet  of  his  country,  and  has  written  passages 
unsurpassed  for  true  poetic  conception,  sentiment,  and  expres- 
sion, by  any  living  poet,  with  whose  productions  we  are  ac- 
quainted, whether  in  England,  France,  or  Germatiy.  The 
man  wants  but  faith,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  the  glory 
of  his  country,  and  a  blessing  to  his  race.  But,  alas  !  wanting 
this,  he  wants  all.  His  splendid  talents,  his  keen,  penetrating 
insight,  his  deep  and  probing  thought,  his  patient  study,  and  his 
rich  and  creative  genius  avail  him  nothing.  May  we  not  take 
the  wail  that  now  and  then  escapes  him  as  an  indication  that  he 
himself  is  not  altogether  unconscious  of  this  ?  O,  would  that 
he  could  bow  lowly  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  consecrate 
himself,  his  talents  and  genius,  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified  ! 
May  the  infinite  God,  whose  goodness  is  over  all,  and  unto  all, 
bestow  upon  him  the  inestimable  gift  of  faith,  and  enable  him  to 
worship  the  God  who  in  the  beginning  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earthy  instead  of  seeking  to  make  to  himself  a  god  from  the 
unconscious  enei^ies  of  Nature  ! 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  very  different  man  from  Mr.  Emerson. 
We  see  that  he  has  read  much,  that  he  has  a  burning  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  he  has  wit,  fancy,  imagination,  passion,  but 
that  he  is  not  their  master.  They,  each  by  turns,  overpower 
him,  and  carry  him  whithersoever  they  will.  He  mounts,  in- 
deed, the  whirlwind,  he  rides  on  the  tempest,  but  he  does  not 
direct  it ;  it  directs  him,  and  whirls  and  tosses  him  as  it  pleases. 
He,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  sinks  himself,  and  abandons 
himself  to  his  instinctive  nature.  But  we  feel,  as  we  read  him, 
that  he  is  weak.  He  has  no  simple  grandeur,  no  quiet  strength, 
no  sedate  command.  His  brow  is  not  imperial.  He  soars  not 
with  ease  and  grace,  as  one  native  to  the  higher  regions,  on 
wings  fitted  to  sustain  him,  and  we  fear  every  moment  that  they 
will  prove  insufficient.  His  conclusions  inspire  no  confidence, 
for  we  see  he  knows  not  whence  he  has  obtained  them,  and 
has  come  to  them  simply  as  borne  onward  by  the  winds  and 
clouds  of  passion.  iNever  does  the  man  stand  above  his 
thought  and  command  his  speech.  He  whirls  and  tosses  with 
all  the  whirlings  and  tossings  of  his  discourse,  and  we  feel  that 
he  is  not  one  of  those  great  men  whose  lives  serve  to  ^^  chron- 
icle the  ages." 

We  think  it  not  difficult  now  to  comprehend  the  essential 
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character  of  Transcendentalism.  It  exhorts  us  to  sink  our 
personality^  and  abandon  ourselves  to  the  impersonal  soul,  the 
unconscious  energy  that  underlies  it.  The  essential  charac- 
teristic of  personality  is  reason,  and  therefore  to  sink  personali- 
ty is,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  to  sink  reason  itself.  If 
we  discard  reason,  we  must  also  discard  will,  for  will  is  not 
simply  actmg  from  one's  self  as  subject,  nor  from  one's  self  as 
subject  to  an  end  ;  but  from  one's  self  as  subject  propter  finem^ 
to  an  end  and  on  account  of  it,  which  is  not  possible  without 
reason.  Eliminate  from  man,  that  is,  from  what  comes  properly 
within  the  definition  of  man,  reason  and  will,  and  notning  re- 
mains of  man  but  passion,  or,  if  you  will,  passion  and  phantasy, 
or  imagination.  At  most,  then,  we  have  for  the  impersonal 
nature,  on  which  to  fall  back,  only  passion  and  imagination  ; 
for  passion  and  imagination,  together  with  reason  and  will,  are 
the  whole  man,  all  that  can  be  covered,  m  any  sense,  by  the 
word  fium,  or  by  the  term  human  nature.  But,  in  order  to  be 
as  liberal  as  possible,  we  will  gratuitously  suppose,  after  reason 
is  discarded,  will  remains  ;  it  can  remain  only  as  a  simple  ex- 
ecutive force,  for  that  is  all  it  is  at  any  time.  Reason  dis- 
carded, it  can  remain  only  as  the  executor  of  the  suggestions  of 
passiod  and  imagination.  The  plain,  simple  Transcendental 
doctrme,  then,  is,  PABSiojf  and  imagination  are  buferioh 
TO  REASON*  Give  loose  reins  to  passiop  and  imagination,  and 
your  head  will  be  filled  with  wilder  dreams  and  stranger  fan- 
cies than  if  you  subject  them  to  the  surveillance  and  restraints 
of  reason ;  and  these  dreams  and  fancies  are  to  be  regarded 
as  superior  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  because  these  axe  spon- 
taneous and  the  dictates  of  reason  are  personal  I 

Passion  and  imagination,  or  what  remains  of  roan,  after  the 
elimination  of  reason,  —  are  precisely  what  the  Schoolmen  call 
the  inferior  soul,  and  hold  to  be  the  seat  of  concupiscence. 
What  Christian^  theobgv  calls  the  superior  soul  is  the  rational 
nature  as  distinguished  urom  the  sensitive  soul,  or,  as  termed 
bv  some  modern  psychologists,  internal  sensibility,  or  princi- 
ple of  the  sentiments  or  feelings  as  distinguished  from  sen- 
sations, or  perceptions  of  sense.  It  has  three  faculties,  — * 
will,  understanding,  and  memory.  To  make  passion  and 
imagination  the  superior  is  simply  asserting  the  superiority  of 
the  sensitive  nature  over  the  rational.  The  subject  now  be* 
gins  to  open,  and  we  approach  a  territory  verj  well  known. 
The  distinction  contended  for  is  now  quite  intelligible,  and 
though  not  properly  a  distinction  between  the  personal  and  im- 
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E^nondf  yet  a  y^  r^  distioctioni  md  one  not  now  noted 
r  the  first  time.  It  is  the  distinction  which  readers  possiUe 
and  intelligible  that  spiritual  conflict  which  has  been  noted  in 
all  ages,  and  which  every  man  experiences  who  undertakes. to 
live  a  Christian  life.  The  impersonal  soul  of  the  Transcen- 
dentalists  is  the  ^*  carnal  mind  ^'  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  the 
inferior  nature,  which,  according  to  Christian  feith,  has  been 
disordered  by  the  FaU,  and  become  prone  to  evil  and  that 
continually,  —  that  ^^  old  man  of  sin,"  die  seat  of  all  inordinate 
desires  and  affections,  —  ^Hhe  flesh,"  which  our  reUgion  com* 
mands  us  to  *^  put  off,"  to  *^  mortify  with  its  deeds,"  and  to 
bring  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ  Jesus  after  the  inner 
man.  This  is  what  it  is,  and  all  that  it  is,  and  udder  these 
names  it  is  no  new  acquaintance. 

Now,  the  peculiarity,  we  cannot  say  the  originality^  of 
Transcendentalism  consists  precisely  in  declaring  the  flesh  su- 
perior to  the  spirit ;  this  ifrferior  soul,  or  what  Christianity 
pronounces  the  inferior  soul,  superior  to  the  rational  soul,  or 
what  Christianity  declares  to  be.  the  $uperiar  soul ;  in  giving  as 
its  higher  nature,  noble  soul,  spirit,  instinct,  spontaneity,  the 
divine  in  man,  to  which  we  are  to  abandon  ourselves,  and  which 
we  are  to  take  as  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  will  of  our 
Maker,  and  the  measure  of  tiruth  and  goodness,  this  very  carnal 
mind,  flesh,  corrupt  nature,  against  which  the  saint  wars,  which 
be  mortifies,  and  through  his  whole  life  labors  incessantly  to 
subdue,  to  subject  to  reason  and  will,  healed  of  the  wounds  of 
the  Fall,  elevated  and  purified  by  the  infusion  of  supernatural 
grace.  It  makes  this  struggle  not,  only  unnecessary,  but  wrong ; 
and  requires  us,  as  the  rule  of  life,  to  give  up  reason,  and  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  s(dicitadons  of  the  flesh  ! 

The  mist  now  vanishes  ;  and  this  Transcendentalism,  which 
has  puzzled  so  many  simple-minded  people,  becomes  as  plain 
and  as  unmistakable  as  tne  nose  on  a  man's  face.  It  has  re- 
vealed no  mystery,  has  detected  no  new  facts  or  elements  in 
human  nature,  but  has  simply  called  higher  what  the  Gospel 
calls  foi06r,  that  true  and  good  which  the  Gospel  calls  false  and 
evil,  and  vice  verM.  It  would  simply  liberate  us  from  the 
restraints  of  reason,  and  deliver  us  to  the  license  of  passion 
and  imagination,  free  us  firom  the  struggle,  alid.  permit  us  to 
follow  nature  instead  of  commanding  us  to  crucify  it.  .  It  mere- 
ly gives  the  Ue  to  our  bless^  Saviour ;  and  where  he  says, 
*^  Deny  thyself,"  it  says,  ^^  Obev  thyself."  It  ridicules  the  no- 
tion, that  a  holy  life  must  be  a  hfe  of  incessant  wariare  against 
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one's  self,  and  teaches  that  we  are  to  gain  heaven  by  swimmiog 
with  the  current,  not  against  it ;  a  pleasant  docrine,  and,  if  uni- 
versally adopted  and  acted  on,  would,  no  doubt,  produce  some 
effects. 
People  who  do  not  believe  much  in  the  modem  doctrine  of 

f progress,  and  who  are  not  aware  that  we  live  in  the  age  of 
ight,  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  we  misrepresent 
the  Transcendentalists  ;  but  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  foretold  thousands  of  years  ago,  that  there  would  come  a 
race  of  men  who  would  call  the  churl  liberaT,  evil  good,  and 
bitter  sweet.  The  doctrine  we  charge  upon  the  Transcenden- 
talists is  but  a  necessary  logical  inference  from  the  principles 
they  lay  down  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted  from  uieir  writ- 
ings. Absolute  religion  and  morality  are,  we  presume,  the 
highest  expression  of  truth  and  goodness  ;  and  absolute  religion 
and  roorali^,  Mr.  Parker  tells  us,  are  ^^  religion  as  it  exists  in 
the  facts  of  man's  nature,"  ^^  what  answers  exactly  to  the  reli* 
gious  sentiment."  By  sendment,  we  presume  also,  he  means 
sentiment,  for  he  so  calls  it,  defines  it  to  be  a  want,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  coenition,  discursive  reason,  and  volition  ;  if  a 
sentiment,  then  a  fact  of  the  sensitive  or  inferior  soul,  which  is 
the  seat  or  principle  of  all  the  sentiments,  whether  good  or  bad. 
If  absolute  relieion  and  morality  answer  exactly  to  the  religious 
sentiment,  or  if  that  which  answers  exactlv  to  the  religious  sen- 
timent is  absolute  religion  and  morality,  then  the  sensitive  soul 
is  their  measure,  and  then  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness. 

The  Transcendentalists,  moreover,  claim  to  be  SpiritualiHSj 
and  thev  call  their  doctrine  SpirihMlism,  Their  impersonal 
soul,  it  IS  well  known,  they  term  spirit,  and  distinguish,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  reason,  and  on  the  other  from  external  sense. 
Thev  pretend  to  have  detected  here  an  element  in  man,  or  a 
faculty  of  man's  soul,  which  is  overlooked  by  the  Rationalists 
and  the  Materialists,  as  also  by  the  Supematuralists,  whom  Mr. 
Parker  classes  with  the  Materialists.  This  element  or  faculty 
is  the  principle  of  their  doctrine,  and  that  which  characterizes 
their  school.  In  their  view  it  transcends  reason  and  external 
sense,  and  hence  their  name  of  Transcendentalists.  They 
are  pnetimoHci,  differing  from  those  of  the  old  Gnostic 
stamp  only  in  claiming  for  all  men  what  the  old  Gnostics  claim- 
ed for  merely  a  select  few. 

Now  strike  out  reason  and  external  sense,  and  you  have 
nothing  left  of  man  but  this  very  sensitive  soul  to  which  you 
can  possibly  apply  the  term  spirit ;  for  these  and  it  are  the 
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i¥faole  man.  Therefore  the  TraDscendentalists  must  mean 
this,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  by  the  spirit ;  for  there  is  nothing 
else  in  man  they  can  mean. 

That  they  do  mean  this  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact  that 
they  deny  the  necessity,  nay,  the  propriety,  of  struggling  against 
it.  There  is,  as  most  men  know,  an  internal  opposition  be- 
tween the  rational  soul  and  the  sensitive^  and  in  order  to  be 
virtuous,  it  is  generally  held  that  we  should  make^  the  latter 
yield  to  the  former  ;  but  this  the  Transcendentalists  deny. 

"  In  some  men,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  religion  is  of  a  continual 
growth.  They  are  always  in  harmony  with  Qod.  Silently  and 
onconscious,  erect  as  a  palm-tree,  they  grow  up  to  the  measure  of 
a  man.  To  them  reason  and  religion  are  of  the  same  birth.  They 
are  bom  saints,  the  aborigines  of  heaTen.  Betwixt  their  idea  of 
Ufe  and  their  fact  of  life  there  has  at  no  time  been  a  gulf.  But 
others  join  themselves  to  the  armada  of  sin,  and  get  scarred  all 
over  as  they  do  thankless  battle  in  that  leprous  host.  Before  these 
men  become  religious,  there  must  be  a  change,  —  a  well  defined,  a 
deeply  marked  change,  —  a  change  that  will  be  remembered.  The 
saints  who  have  been  sinners  tell  us  of  the  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  It  is  as  if  the  devil  and  the  archangel  con- 
tended. Well  says  John  Bunyan, '  The  devil  fought  with  me  weeks 
long,  and  I  with  the  devil.'  To  take  the  leap  of  Niagara,  and 
stop  when  half-way  down,  and  by  the  proper  motion  reascend,  is 
no  slight  thing,  nor  the  remembrance  thereof  like  to  pass  away. 
The  passage  from  sin  to  salvation,  this  second  birth  of  the  soul, 
as  both  Christians  and  heathens  call  it,  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries 
of  man.  Two  elements  meet  in  the  soul.  There  is  a  negation  of 
the  past ;  an  affirmation  of  the  future.  Terror  and  hope,  peni- 
tence and  faith,  rush  together,  and  a  new  life  begins." — Discourse^ 
p.  151. 

This,  though  vaguely  expressed,  is  mtelligible  enough.  It 
evidently  recognizes  no  corrupt  natmre  to  be  warred  against, 
and  by  the  help  of  divine  grace  reduced  to  subjection.  Many 
never  know  any  struggle  at  all ;  and  those  who  are  subjected  to 
a  momentary  struggle,  in  consequence  of  past  misbehaviour, 
have  to  struggle,  not  against  tneir  own  nature,  but  simply 
against  their  past  deeds.  The  sin  is  simply  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  gull  between  their /act  of  life  and  their  idea  of  life, — 
that  is,  a  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal.  The 
sinner  is  one  wno  has  not  realized  his  ideals.  The  wrong  is 
entirely  in  the  fact  that  his  actual  conduct  does  not  saUsfy  or 
please  himself.     Let  him  leap  the  gulf  which  separates  his 
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netu&l  fpom  bi»  ideal,  or  let  him  bj  a  bold  efibit  satisfy  Us  in- 
terior loRgkigs,  and  be  pleased  vitb  bimsejf,  recover  self-com- 
placency, and  the  sin  is  removed,  the  evil  is  done  away,  and 
the  man  stands  on  the  mountain-top  of  life,  that  is.,  has  got  to 
the  top  of  hb.  ideal.  ^^  Absolve  yourself,^'  says  Mr.  Emer- 
son, ^^  and  you  shaU  have  the  suffrage  of  the  woiiid.^ 

^^  Two  elements  meet  tn  the  soul.  '^  What  are  these  two  ele- 
ments ?  Reason  and  concupiscence,  —  the  spirit  and  the  fiesh  ? 
Not  at  all.  They  are  no  elements  of  human  nature,  but  siosply 
the /oc<  of  life  and  the  idea  of  life,  that  is,  the  actual  and  the 
ideal.  The  man,  somehow,  one  day,  as  leaping  down  Niagara 
at  bis  leisure,  and  admuring  the  spray,  the  current,  the  rainbow,^ 
suddenly  comes  to  see  that  be  is  leaping  away  from  bis  ideal» 
falling  below  it,  and,  comparing  one  with  the  otbet,  says 
to  himself,  ^^  This  will  never  do,"  and  therefore  arrests  him- 
self, turns  a  somerset,  and  with  his  proper  motion  reascends 
and  grasps  his  ideal.  A  difficult  feat,  no  doubt,  for  ordinaiy 
mortals  ;  but  within  the  natural  power  of  all  men,  and  quite 
easy  to  a  Transcendentalist,  who  is  thoroughly  exercised  in  all 
spiritual  ground-and-lofty  tumbling.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
tne  only  struggle  is  between  the  man's  actual  and  bis  ideal. 
Is  this  actual  the  creature  of  the  inferior  3oul  ?  Nothing  says  so. 
Is  this  ideal  the  revelation  of  the  superior  soul,  of  reason  di- 
vinely strengthened  or  illuminated  ?  Nothing  proves  it ;  and, 
for  aught  that  appears,  it  mav  itself  be  nothing  but  thelongii^, 
cravings,  of  the  inferior  soul  itself. 

A  stru^le  of  a  different  kind  Mr.  Parker,  indeed,  admits, 
and  a  struggle  which  the  man  wages  not  in  becoming  a  saint, 
but  in  being  one.  But  this  is  not  egainst  the  inferior  or  sensi- 
tive soul.  It  b  a  struggle  against  old  ideas  and  institutions. 
The  man  is  to  do  brave  battle,  but  not  against  himself, — win 
iounortal  victories,  but  not  over  himself.  He  is  to  stand  erect 
against  existing  moral,  religious,  and  social  institutions,  and 
wage  wu  to  tbs  death  against  whatever  may  impose  a  restraint 
on  the  soul,  oir  hinder  it  from  actinjg  out  itself.  So,  he  says,  did 
our  blessed  Saviour,  whom,  in  his  more  compliant  moods,  he 
permits  to  be  taken  as  a  model ;  so  did  Peter,  and  Paul,  and 
Stepbevi,  and  so  all  the  prophets  and  sages  of  all  times  past, 
and  so  should  we*  But  this  implies  np  condemnation  or  any 
part  of  human  nature,  nor  does  it  require  the  rational  soul  to  be 
placed  above  the  sensitive. 

Mr.  Emerson,  the  real  chief,  or  sovereign  pontiff,  of 
Transcendentalism,  denies  in  plain  terms  the  struggle. 
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'*  People/'  says  he,  '<  rqiresenl  virtue  as  a  slroggie,  and  take  to 
thenselres  great  aif  8  oa  their  attainments,  and  the  question  10  e? ery 
where  vexed»  when  a  noble  nature  is  oommendedy  Whether  the 
man  is  not  better  who  strifes  with  temptation  1  But  there  is  no 
merit  in  the  matter.  Either  God  is  there^  or  he  is  not  there.  We 
love  characters  in  proportion  as  they  are  impulsive  and  spontaneous. 
. .  • .  When  we  see  a  soul  whose  acts  are  all  regal,  graceful  and 
pleasant  as  roses,  we  must  thank  God  that  such  things  can  be  and 
are,  and  not  turn  sourly  on  the  angel,  and  say,  '  Crump  is  a  bet- 
ter man  with  his  resistance  to  all  his  native  devils.' "  —  jSssays,  p. 
109. 

This  is  conclusive.  Now,  since  the  Transcendentalists 
avowedly  contemn  personality,  whose  basis  is  reason,  and  do 
not  condemn  in  any  respect  the  sensitive  soul,  and  since  they  call 
upon  us  to  obey  the  soul,  and  since  the  sensitive  soul,  after 
personality  is  discarded,  is  all  the  soul  there  is  left  for  us  to 
obey,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  they  do,  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, raise  the  sensitive  soul  over  tlie  rational,  as  we 
have  alleged. 

1.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  Transcendentalists 
also  call  their  impersonal  soul  reason^  and  therefore  do  not  in- 
tend to  distinguish  it  from  the  rational  nature.  They  distin- 
guish between  reason  and  understanding.  Understandmg  is  the 
intellectual  principle  of  sensation  ;  reason,  of  spiritual  cogni- 
tion, and  is  above  understanding.  Reason,  as  understanding, 
they  discard  ;  reason,  as  the  principle  of  spiritual  cognition,  of 
intuition,  they  do  not  discard,  because  it  is  precisely  what  they 
mean  by  spirit.  We  deny  the  validity  of  this  distinction, 
which  is  supported  by  no  tacts  alleged,  or  which  can  be  al- 
leged. Reason  is  the  principle  of  understanding,  and  without 
reason  man  would  cease  not  only  to  be  rational,  but  to  be  in- 
telligent,—  for  intelligence  in  man  is  not  the  intelligence  of  an- 
imals plus  reason,  but  reason  itself,  as  is  affirmed  when  man  is 
affirmed  to  be  of  a  rational  nature.  There  is  not  in  man  an  intel- 
ligent nature  and  a  rational  nature  ;  but  the  intelligent  nature  in 
man  is  essentially  and  integrally  rational  nature.  The  intelli- 
gent principle  is,  then,  one  and  the  same,  whatever  the  condi- 
tions of  its  operation,  or  the  sphere  or  degree  of  knowledge. 

2.  But  we  may  be  told,  again,  that  the  Transcendentalists 
contend  that  man's  whole  nature  should  be  retained  and  exer- 
cised, and  that  his  supreme  good  consists  in  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment and  action  of  all  bis  faculties  ;  therefore  they  can- 
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not  assert  the  superiority  of  the  seDsidire  soul  alleged.  We 
deny  the  conclusion  ;  for  they  contend,  that,  though  man's 
whole  nature  is  to  be  retained  and  exercised,  —  which,  by  the 
way,  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  else  they  say, — yet  all  is 
to  be  retained  and  exercised  in  subordinaHon  to  the  instinctive 
nature  J  which  we  have  identified  with  the  sensitive  soul.  *^  We 
love  characters,''  says  Mr.  Emerson,  ^Un  proportion  as  they 
are  impukive  and  spontaneous."  ^'  Absolute  religion,"  says 
Mr.  Parker,  *^  is  that  which  answers  exactly  to  the  religious 
MfirimeiU."  Instinctive,  sensitive  nature  is  evidently,  then, 
placed  above  personal  nature,  which  is  identical,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  rational  nature,  — and  this  is  all  our  argument  asserts. 

That  all  man's  faculties,  although  said  to  be  retained,  are  to 
be  retained  and  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  sensitive  or 
inferior  soul  is  maintained  even  in  general  thesis  by  not  a  few 
of  our  modem  speculators  and  reformers.  The  Fourierists 
all  place,  confessedly,  the  passional  nature,  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  Transcendentalists,  at 
the  summit  of  the  psychical  hierarchy,  and  contend  that  man's 
good  consists  not  in  controlling  his  passions,  but  in  harmonizing 
them,  and  that  they  are  to  be  harmonized  not  by  being  cruci- 
fied, but  by  having  all  things  so  arranged  as  to  secure  their  free 
and  full  satisfaction.  They  expressly  make  the  passional  na- 
ture legislative,  and  the  rational  simply  ministerial ;  and  their 
writings  and  discourses  are  filled  with  tirades  against  philoso- 
phers, moralists,  theologians,  and  legislators,  for  having  sought 
to  make  reason  legislative,  and  the  passions  subservient.  Fou- 
rierism  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  Transcendentalism,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Transcendentalists  are 
either  avowed  Fourierists  or  very  favorable  to  them.  Fou- 
rierism  is  simply  an  attempt  to  realize  in  society  the  leading 
principles  of  Transcendentalism ;  and  if  some  Transcenden- 
talists reject  it,  it  is  not  because  they  question  the  philosophy 
on  which  it  rests,  but  because  they  doubt  its  competency,  as  a 
practical  scheme  of  social  organization,  to  secure  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

The  same  doctrine  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  ethical  system  of 
the  French  Eclectic  School.  He  must  be  a  tyro  indeed  in 
philosophical  studies,  who  does  not  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
the  instinctive  and  spontaneous  nature  of  the  Transcendental- 
ists, the  passional  nature  of  the  Fourierists,  and  the  primitive 
facts  or  instinctive  tendencies  of  human  nature,  as  set  forth  by 
M.  JoufiTroy,  are  all  only  so  many  different  names  for  one  and 
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the  same  thing.  In  M.  Jouffroy,  the  teDdencies,  ootwithstand- 
iDg  some  pretences  to  the  contrary,  reveal  and  impose  the  law ; 
reason  and  will  are  merely  ministerial,  and  have  for  their  mis- 
sion simply  the  realization  of  the  end  to  which  the  tendencies 
aspire  ;  that  is,  their  full  and  perfect  satisfaction.  And  what 
is  this  but  raising  the  instinctive  nature,  that  is,  the  sensitive 
soul,  over  the  rational  ? 

Substantially  the  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  and  their  followers.  The  primitive  facuUies  of  the 
Phrenologists  are,  according  to  M.  Jouffroy  himself,  identical 
with  what  he  calls  the  primitive  or  instinctive  tendencies ;  and 
these  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  such  matters  can  identi- 
fy, saving  some  difference  of  detail  and  terminology,  with  the 
panional  nature  of  the  Fourierists,  and  the  impersonal  soul 
of  the  Transcendentalists.  The  primitive  faculties,  according 
to  the  Phrenologists,  are  all  instinctive  and  legislative,  and  rea- 
son and  will  are  to  accept  them,  develope  and  harmonize  them 
by  obeying  them» 

We  might  go  farther,  and  show  that  every  moral  code  ever 
promulgated,  not  resting  on  positive  law,  human  or  divine, 
rests  on  the  same  basis  ;  for,  aside  from  positive  law,  human 
or  divine,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  find  any 
other  basis  for  a  moral  code. 

If  we  leave  the  philosophers,  and  consult  the  more  popular 
modem  theologians  and  preachers,  we  shall  find  again  the  same 
doctrine.  The  dominant  tendency  of  our  age  and  country  is 
to  place  the  essence  of  religion  in  sentiment.  The  appeal  is 
rarely  to  reason,  —  almost  always  to  the  feelings.  The  ra- 
tional conviction,  the  firm  resolve,  count  for  little.  Religion 
is  expressed  by  the  word  Theophilanthropyj  —  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man.  So  says  Dr.  Channing,  so  says  Mr.  Parker, 
and  Come-outers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  And  by  love  they  mean 
the  natural  sentiment  of  love,  a  fact  of  the  sensitive  soul,  not 
an  afifection  of  the  will  inflamed  by  supernatural  grace,  exalt- 
ing the  afifection  into  the  supernatural  virtue  of  charity.  We 
know  of  no  popular  preacher  among  liberal  Christians  who  con- 
tends that  man  should  possess  and  practise  supernatural  virtues. 
With  the  great  mass,  religion  is  not  something  to  be  believed, 
something  to  be  done^  but  something  to  be  felt.  Its  ofiice  is 
to  cherish  kindly  sentiments,  humane  and  generous  feelings,  to 
war  with  whatever  restrains  the  sentiments  and  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  the  soul,  and  to  harmonize  and  perfect  human  na- 
ture, by  stimulating  its  faculties  and  subordinating  all  to  the  law 
imposed  by  the  simple  feeling  or  sentiment  of  love. 
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The  characters  most  approved  by  the  TransceodeDtalists  are 
such  as  appeal  with  the  most  success  to  our  sensitive  nature. 
'^  We  love  characters^"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  ^^  in  proportion 
as  they  are  impulsive  and  spontaneous."  Thomas  Carlyle,  a 
leadii^  Englisn  Transcendentalist,  who  found  his  earliest  and 
warmest  admirers  among  our  American  Transcendentalists,  rid- 
icules without  mercy  poor  Robespierre,  not  because  his  aims 
were  bad,  his  views  talse,  his  means  unjustifiable  and  cruel, 
but  because  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  had  a  ^^  formula," 
and  acted  after  a  preconceived  plan  ;  but  lavishes  the  warmest 

E raise  upon  such  men  as  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  because  they 
ad  large  impubive  natures,  and  acted  from  natural  impulse  and 
suggestion,  not  from  rational  design.  In  his  Heroes  and  Hero^ 
Worship^  he  everywhere  labors  to  show  that  the  more  a  man 
sinks  his  personality,  and  resolves  himself  into  pure  nature, 
makes  or  suffers  himself  to  be  a  mere  conduit  to  the  stream  of 
natural  forces,  the  more  heroic  and  divine  he  becomes.  In  gen* 
eral,  the  tendency  of  Transcendentalists  is  to  admire  characters 
in  whom  sentiment  or  passion  predominates.  Miss  FuUer,  in  her 
Woman  in  the  ^neUenth  Century  ^  patronizes  several  renowned 
courtesans  ;  and  the  chief  ground  of  her  complaint  against  our 
masculine  social  order  seems  to  be,  that  it  imposes  undue  re- 
straints on  woman's  nature,  and  does  not  permit  her  to  follow 
her  natural  sentiments  and  affections.  A  sweet  young  lady 
gave  us  one  day  as  her  reason  for  joining  what  is  now  a  Fou- 
rier community,  that  she  was  disgusted  with  conventionalism, 
and  wished  to  be  free  from  its  galling  restraints,  and  to  live 
in  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Poor  girl !  we  will  not  relate  her 
history  ;  nor  that  of  the  young  Adonis  who  was  willing  to  aid 
her  in  her  struggles  for  freedom.  It  is  not  always  safe  jesting 
with  Nature.  She  sometimes  cracks  practical  jokes,  which  are 
a  little  too  expensive. 

In  most  of  our  more  popular  educational  schemes  we  may 
detect  the  same  doctrine  lurking  at  the  bottom.  Intellect  is 
cried  down,  and  the  sentiments  are  cried  up.  The  senHmenl 
of  love  is  to  be  always  our  guide  and  motive.  Duty  is  an  ug- 
ly word,  and  not  to  be  named.  We  have  heard  parents  in 
public  and  private  protest  against  any  restraint  being  laid  on 
children,  that  the  child  should  never  be  required  to  act  from  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  for  what  is  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  is  worth- 
less, unmeritorious.  We  should  act,  say  they,  always  from 
love,  and  never  do  or  exact  what  love  does  not  prompt.  We 
should  leave  our  children  free,  and  not  interfere  with  their  na- 
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tures.  To  exact  obedience,  where  they  are  not  inclined  to  yield 
it,  is  to  interfere  with  the  free  development  of  their  natures,  — 
will  mar  the  beauty  of  their  pure,  sweet,  and  gentle  natures,  and 
destroy  their  integrity ;  —  a  pleasant  doctrine,  no  doubt,  to  the 
pretty  dears,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  graceless  urchins 
one  everywhere  meets,  not  seldom  acted  upon. 

These  considerations,  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
which  could  be  adduced,  may  tend  to  confirm  the  position  we 
have  taken,  and  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  have  not  mistaken 
or  misrepresented  Transcendentalism,  when  we  have  charged 
it  with  raising  the  inferior  soul  over  the  superior,  and  making 
the  sensitive  nature,  instead  of  the  rational,  the  measure  of 
truth  and  goodness. 

But  can  it  be  possible  that  men  of  ordinary  capacity,  and 
not  without  some  claims  to  personal  decency  and  morality,  do 
really  advocate  such  glaring  absurdity  in  doctrine,  and  what 
would  prove,  and  is  already  beginning  to  prove,  such  gross  li- 
cense in  practice  ?  We  own  it  appears  hardly  credible,  and 
we  are  sure  would  not  be  possible,  if  they  looked  upon  the 
subject  as  we  do,  or  as  do  the  great  majority  of  our  readers. 
But  man^  of  the  inevitable  consequences  which  would  flow 
from  their  doctrine  they  do  not  regard  as  evil,  but  as  good 
and  desirable.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  pamphlet  written 
with  no  mean  ability,  and  brought  out  from  England  by  some 
English  Transcendentalists,  which  boldly  controverts  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  chastity  and  marriage,  and  in  the  sacred  name 
of  God  and  humanity,  in  the  name  of  morals,  ^^  universal 
brotherhood,"  and  social  progress,  advocates  a  promiscuous 
sexual  intercourse,  contends  that  games  and  amusements  should 
be  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  inflaming  passion,  and 
that  our  public  halls  and  theatres  should  be  surrounded  with 
private  apartments,  fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious  style,  and 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  for  the  special  purpose  of  afibrd- 
ing  an  easy  and  speedy  opportunity  ot  satisfying  desire  before 
it  abates.  We  have  met  m  public  and  in  private,  we  have  en- 
tertained in  our  own  house,  the  men  who  circulate,  if  they  do 
not  write  such  books,  and  advocate  similar  doctrines  ;  and  when 
we  have  opposed  them,  have  been  assured  that  we  opposed 
them  because  we  had  too  much  of  the  devil  in  us  to  understand 
them,  or  to  appreciate  and  relish  the  pure  teachings  of  the 
spirit !  Nor  should  this  surprise  us.  These  men  are  no  new 
phenomena.      We  have  known  them  well  in  all  ages  of  the 
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world)  and  especially  under  tbe  names  of  Carpocratians,  Pris- 
cilianS)  and  Manictueans  or  Albigenses.  They  differ  not 
essentially  from  the  Pantheistic  sect  which  gathered,  id  the 
thirteenth  century,  around  what  was. called  tbe  ^^ Eternal  Gos* 
pel."  Mr.  Emerson,  a  man  of  great  personal  purity  and  rigid 
morals,  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  Transcendentalism.  Speaking  of  the  Transcendentalist,  be 
says  :  —  '^  In  action  he  easily  incurs  the  charge  of  Antinomian- 
ism,  by  his  avowal  that  he  who  has  the  Lawgiver  may  with 
safety  not  only  neglect,  but  even  contravene,  every  wrUteo  com-' 
mandment."  —  Dialj  Vol.  III.,  p.  300. 

They  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion.  They  assume  nature  as 
the  standard  ;  and  as  in  that  which  is  instinctive  and  spontane- 
ous it  is  nature  that  operates,  they  must  conclude  that  whatev- 
ever  is  instinctive  and  spontaneous,  whatever  is  natural,  or 
prompted  by  the  permanent  and  essential  nature  of  man,  is 
true  and  good,  and  will  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  brave  oaan, 
let  tbe  world  say  or  do  what  it  will. 

But  whence  the  evidence  that  nature  is  the  standard,  the 
measure  of  truth  and  goodness  ?  What  right  have  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  to  make  this  very  important  assumption  with 
which  they  set  out  ?  On  this  point  they  are  far  from  being  ex- 
plicit, and  far  from  being  agreed  among  themselves.  But  gen- 
eralizing their  views  as  much  as  we  can,  and  premising  that 
what  we  allege  must  be  understood  not  in  all  cases  of  the 
whole  school,  but  some  portion  of  one  secuon  and  some  of 
another,  we  find  them  alleging  in  its  support,  — 

1.  That  God,  who  is  wise  and  good,  is  the  author  of  nature, 
and  must  have  made  nature  wise  and  good,  —  and  therefore  the 
expressfon  or  revelation  of  his  will.  If  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  we  have  the  right  to  assume  it  as  the  standard  or  measure 
of  truth  and  goodness. 

But  they  have  no  right  to  this  conclusion  ;  1 .  because  none 
of  them  admit  that  God  is  in  reality  the  author  or  creator  of 
nature  ;  and,  2.  because  they  call  God  wise  and  good  only  be- 
cause they  hold  him  to  be  wnat  their  own  nature  reveals  him  to 
be.  This  last  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question.  For,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  reasoning,  their  natures  must  be  assumed 
to  be  wise  and  good,  as  tbe  condition  of  demonstrating  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Whence  the  proof  that  God 
is  wise  and  good  i  In  the  fact  that  he  is  what  our  natures  re- 
veal him  to  be.     On  what  condition  is  this  a  proof  of  his  wis- 
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dom  and  goodneis  ?  Obviously,  oaly  on  the  condition  that  our 
natures  themselves  are  wise  and  good.  Moreover,  3.  because, 
for  aught  they  show,  and  as  the  whole  Christian  world  believes^ 
it  may  be  that  nature  is  not  now  in  its  normal  state,  but  has 
fallen,  and  is  cursed.  Admitting  nature  was  wise  and  good  as 
4t  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  it  must  still  be  shown  to 
be  what  it  was  then,  before  they  can  have  the  right  to  assume 
it  as  the  standard.  But  if  nature  be  in  its  origin  wise  and 
good,  and  there  has  been  no  change,  no  fall,  no  curse,  how 
will  they  account  for  the  innumerable  evils,  the  multiplied 
wrongs,  which  afflict  the  human  race,  and  which  force  even 
them  to  become  reformers,  and  to  declaim  against  nearly  all 
that  has  been  or  is  in  human  life  ? 

2.  But,  secondly,  the  moment  man  sinks  bis  personality,  he 
becomes  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  universal  nature,  which,  in  the 
unity  of  its  force,  is  God.  It  is,  then,  God  that  acts  in  what 
is  instinctive  and  spontaneous,  and,  in  obeying  our  instinct- 
ive nature,  we  are  really  and  literally  obeying  God.  He  who 
obeys  God  obeys  the  Highest,  and  of  course  what  he  ought  to 
obey.     It  is  with  a  view  like  this,  that  Mr.  Emerson  says  :  — 

'*  His  [man's]  thought  —  is  the  Uniferse.  His  experience  in- 
clines him  to  benold  the  procession  of  facts  you  call  the  world  as 
flowing  perpetually  outward  from  an  invisible,  unsounded  centre  in 
himself,  centre  alike  of  him  and  of  them,  and  necessitating  him  to 
regard  all  things  as  subjective  and  relative  to  that  unknown  exist- 
ence,  relative  to  that  aforesaid  centre  of  him."  —  Dial,  supra, 
p.  299. 

This  is  perhaps  somewhat  enigmatical,  but  may  be  grasped 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Emerson's  philosophy  recognizes 
no  distinct  substantive  existences,  no  distinct  natures  ;  but  un- 
der, within,  over,  and  through  aU  forms  or  modes  of  existence, 
all  of  which  are  representative  and  phenomenal,  it  asserts  one 
and  the  same  mightv  nature,  which,  as  it  touches  us,  he  calls 
Over-Soul,  and  as  it*  recedes  from  us  and  loses  itself  in  the 
darkness,  God,  or  the  Unnamable.  We,  in  our  personality, 
represent  it,  as  the  bubble  represents  the  ocean  on  whose  sur- 
face it  floats.  As  from  the  bubble's  own  point  of  view  the 
whole  ocean  underlies  it,  is  its  substantiality,  so  each  man,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  represents  the  universal  nature,  which 
is  his  substance,  being,  force,  or  whatever  of  reality  he  hath. 
Millions  of  bubbles  may  rise,  but  each  has  the  whole  ocean  as 
the  centre  of  itself ;  eo  millions  of  men  may  be  bofn,  but  each 
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hu  tbe  uoivGrsd  centre  in  himself.  This  nature,  force,  sub- 
stantiality, bein§  of  roan,  strictly  and  essentially  one,  is  identi- 
cal in  all  men  and  in  all  pbenomeoa.  It  i>  tbe  ohb  (t«  Fr) 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers.  It  works  always  according 
to  its  own  laws,  and  is  all  that  we  can  conceive  of  tbe  divine. 
To  sink  the  phenomenal  and  rise  to  tbe  one  permaDent  imiver- 
sal  nature  is  to  lose  men  in  nun,  and  to  become  one  with 
God,  —  the  highest  consummation  conceivable.  All  that  is 
real  is  this  one  nature.  It  is  the  only  doer,  the  only  thinker, 
the  ,only  speaker,  the  only  builder.  It  is  the  Universal  ArtisU 
Hence,  in  verse  worthy  of  a  nobler  philosophy,  Mr.  Emerson 
breaks  forth  :  — 

"  Not  from  ■  Tain  mni  ■htUow  tbongbt 

Hi*  awrnl  JoTc  foanf  Phidiu  brought ; 

Never  finm  lip*  oT  enDiiing  &U 

Tbe  tbrilliDiDelpbie  Oiula : 

Out  Ihmi  tbe  beart  of  nature  rolled 

The  burdena  of  the  Bible  old ; 

Tbe  litaoiea  of  nalion*  came, 

Like  the  rolcano'i  tongue  of  flune, 

Ui>  Aunt  tbe  barDiDg  core  below,  — 

The  oantideiof  lore  and  woe. 

Tbe  baod  that  roaaded  Feter'a  dooie. 

And  gnnned  Ihe  aiile*  of  Cbrutian  Home, 

WroDghl  in  a  nd  liDceritT. 

HinMclr  from  God  be  eoold  not  free ; 

He  builded  better  tban  he  knew. 

Tbe  conacioDB  itone  to  brant;  grew. 
"  Know'it  tboD  what  wove  yon  wcKtd-tnrd'a  neat 

Of  lean*,  and  featben  frani  ber  breaal  ? 

Or  bow  tbe  6ib  out-balH  ber  abell, 

Painting  with  mom  each  annual  oell ! 

Or  bow  tbe  aacred  pine-tree  add* 

To  brr  old  learea  new  myriad*  ? 

Such  and  ao  grew  tbeae  bolj  pile*, 

Whilit  lore  and  terror  laid  the  tile*. 

Earth  proudly  wean  the  Parthenon 

A*  tbe  beat  gem  npoo  ber  «ane  ; 

And  mornlDg  ope*  with  baate  her  lid* 

To  gaie  upon  the  Pyramida ; 

O'er  England**  abbey*  bends  (be  >ky, 

A*  on  it*  IKenda,  wilfa  kindred  ere  -. 

For  ont  of  Thought'*  interior  iphere 

Tbeae  wonder*  roae  to  upper  air. 

And  nature  gladly  gaee  tbem  place, 

Adapted  them  intoliei  raoe. 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 

With  Ande*  and  with  Ararat. 


*■  T%at  Temt^i  pat  at  gmet  tkt  grau. 
Art  might  atm/,  but  nol  ntrporr. 
n*  HuiM  AbuUr  ItM  Um  Aaad 
r«  <**  VMt  8Md  tiaC  s'*r  Aim  alMaed, 
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And  the  Mme  power  thai  nned  the  shrine 
Betlrc»de  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 
Ever  the  fiery  penteoost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 
Trances  the  heart  throagh  chanting  ^oires. 
And  throQgh  the  priest  tne  mind  inspires." 

Dial,  Vol.  1.,  No.  I.,  pp.  123, 123; 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  doctrine  here  set  forth.  It  is  the 
identity  of  all  natures  with  the  one  nature,  of  all  causes  with 
the  one  cause,  and  of  this  one  nature,  this  one  cause,  with  the 
impersonal  Soul,  or  God,  unfathomed  centre  and  behig  of  each 
inaividual. 

But,  1 .  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  not  proved.  No  evidence 
of  its  truth  is  adduced,  or  attempted  to  be  adduced.  The 
Transcendentalists  must  pardon  us,  if  we  question  their  infalli- 
bility, and  find  it  not  easy  to  believe  on  their  bare  assertion, 
that  all  apparent  individual  substances  are  but  one  substance, 
and  all  apparently  different  natures  are  but  one  nature,  and  that 
that  one  nature  is  God.  God  is  the  sovereign  cau$e  of  the 
universe  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  he  is  the  $ub9taneey  the 
nature^  of  the  universe  ? 

But,  2.  Admitting  this,  we  must  either  sav  man  is  this  one 
nature,  or  that  man  as  a  real  being  is  not.  If  the  latter,  there 
is  no  further  question  of  man,  for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  that  which 
is  not.  If  the  former,  then  God  is  man,  and  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  man.  Then  there  is  and  should  be  no  further  ques- 
tion of  God. 

The  attempt,  then,  to  identify  impersonal  nature  with  God 
effects  nothing  in  favor  of  that  nature  as  a  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness  ;  for,  grant  its  perfect  identity,  you  have  gained 
nothing,  for  you  have  nothing  but  man  ;  and  the  right  to  take 
man  as  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness  is  the  pomt  in  ques- 
tion. Man  is  the  same,  whether  you  call  him  roan,  or  call  him 
God.  Call  him  which  you  will,  your  measure  remains  always 
the  instinctive  nature  ;  and  that  nature  is  simply  what  it  is,  nei- 
ther less  nor  more. 

Again,  if  you  assume  the  identity  of  human  nature  with  all 
natures,  and  of  these  with  the  one  nature,  and  this  one  natiure 
with  God  ;  and  if  vou  assume  God  to  be  the  universal  opera- 
tor, operative  in  all  phenomena,  and  operative  as  essentially 
true,  beautiful,  and  good  ;  how  do  vou  account  for  evil,  for  the 
existence  of  so  much  you  are  obliged  to  condemn  and  war 
against  ?  You  cannot  ascribe  it  to  personality,  because  per- 
sonality, according  to  you,  is  purely  representative,  unreal,  ud- 
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substaDtial,  pbeDomenal,  and  therefore  —  though  you  seem  not 
to  be  aware  of  it  —  necessarily  uocreative,  unproductive  either 
of  good  or  evil  ;  for  what  is  no  substantive  existence  can  be 
no  cause,  produce  no  etfbct.  All  force  is  in  nature,  and  then 
none  in  personality.  Then  you  must  say  one  of  two  things  : — 
1.  All  that  is  and  all  that  appears — for  what  appears'depeods 
irbolly  on  what  is,  as  there  can  be  no  shadow  without  a  sub- 
stance —  is  true,  wise,  and  good  ;  and  then  you  condemn  and 
refute  yourselves,  for  you  are  warring  against  almost  all  that  is. 
This  warring  is  right,  or  it  is  wrong.  If  right,  then  that  which 
you  war  against  is  wrong,  and  so  there  is  evU  ;  if  wrong,  then 
IS  there  evil,  because  the  warring  itself  is  an  evil.  Or,  2. 
You  must  say  there  is  something  which  has  no  cause  ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  are  eSects  without  causes,  which  is  impossible  and 
absurd. 

3.  Thirdly,  Reason  itself  has  two  modes  of  activity,  one 
personal,  the  other  instinctive  or  spontaneous.  As  personal, 
It  is  human  ;  as  impersonal,  spontaneous,  it  is  God,  or  the 
word  of  God.  Being  absolute,  it  is  one  ;  therefore  essentially 
one  in  the  personality  and  out  of  it.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  its  personal  modes  of  activity,  which  are  finite,  we  are  mis- 
led, involved  in  error  ;  if  we  sink  our  personality  and  fall  back 
on  it  in  its  spontaneous  and  impersonal  activity,  it  becomes  to 
us  a  perennial  stream  of  truth,  beautv,  goodness,  from-  God 
himself.  This  spontaneous  activity  ofreason,  Mr.  Parker,  af- 
ter Cousin  and  the  Editor  of  the  Boiton  Quarterly  Hetneu, 
makes  the  principle  of  inspiration,  wbicb,  according  to  him,  if 
we  would  yield  to  it,  would  give  us  all  we  need. 

This  view,  in  the  6rst  place,  is  only  another  form  of  the  one 
just  dismissed,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  name  ;  and  is  there- 
fore open  to  all  the  objections  we  have  urged  against  that. 

Id  the  second  place,  rttuon  hat  and  can  hate  no  instinctive, 

or  apontaneoui,  or  impersonal  activity  ;  because  reason  Is  the 

essential  characteristic  of  personality,  which  is  the  last  comple- 

mt-nt  nf  rational  nature.     Instinct  or  spontaneity  is  necessarily 

;  for  the  characteristic  of  reason  Is  to  operate  propttr 

i,  therefore,  is  possible  only  in  a  voluntary  or  persoD> 

Reason  Is  inconceivable  without   rational  nature. 

rational  nature  with  its  last  complement,  and  it  is  a 

without  its  last  complement,  it  is  impersonal,  indeed, 

I,  and  gives  you  no  actual  reason,  at  best  only  reason 

ia,  which  is  inactive,  for  only  -what  is  real  is  active. 
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Therefore  reason  has  and  can  have  no  instinctive  or  spobtane* 
OU9  activity. 

Again,  if  you  assume  reason  as  distinct  from  human  person- 
ality, you  must  assi^me  it  as  a  reason  above  man  or  as  below 
him.  Below  him  it  cannot  be,  because  man's  is  the  lowest 
order  of  rational  natures  ;  and  moreover,  if  below  man,  it  would 
not  serve  the  purpose.  If  above  man,  it  is  either  actual  reason 
or  merely  possible  reason.  If  merely  possible,  it  is  unreal 
and  inactive  ;  properly  speaking,  not  reason  at  all.  If  actual, 
it  is  a  higher  personality,  as  angel  or  God,  and  then  separated 
from  man  by  a  difference  of  order,  and  incapable  of  acting  in- 
stinctively in  man  ;  for  that  would  imply  the  absorption  of  the 
higher  personality  in  the  lower,  which  is  impossible.- 

Man  has  naturally  the  last  complement  of  his  nature,  since 
be  is  naturally  a  person.  He  has,  then,  naturally  all  the  ration- 
al nature,  and  therefore  all  the  reason^  that  belongs  to  rational 
nature  of  his  order.  His  rational  nature  is  full ;  therefore 
his  reason  is  full.  Nothing  can  be  more  than  full.  Then  man  is 
not  naturally  susceptible  of  a  higher  reason  than  his  own.  He 
can  receive  even  the  aid  of  a  higher  reason  only  supernaturally. 
The  higher  reason  is  a  higher  person.  The  higher  person  is 
incommunicable  to  him  save  by  hypostatic  union,  which  absorbs 
his  personalis  in  the  higher  personality,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Divine  Word.  For  a  hypostatic  union,  as  really  existing,  in 
the  case  of  all  men,  the  Transcendentalists  will  not  contend  ; 
1.  because  they  deny  it  even  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour';  2. 
because  thev  deny  the  supernatural ;  and  3.  because  they  admit 
no  union  of  man  and  the  Divine  Word  which  absorbs  hu- 
man personality,  for  they  find  human  personality  still  existing 
as  the  enemy  to  be  warred  against. 

Beyond  the  hypostatic  union,  only  two  ways  are  conceiva- 
ble in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  higher  reason,  even  God  him- 
self, to  instruct  the  lower,  in  regard  to  what  lies  not  within  the 
plane  of  the  lower  nature ;  1 .  by  supernatural  revelation  to  faith, 
which  takes  the  truth  on  the  word  of  the  revealer,  and  believes 
without  seeing  or  knowing  ;  or  2.  by  the  supernatural  elevation 
of  our  nature  itself,  as  is  looked  for  in  the  beatific  vision,  the 
reward  Almighty  God  has  promised  hereafter  to  them  that  love 
and  serve  him  here. 

This  doctrine  of  impersonal  and  instinctive  reason  is,  then, 
unfounded  and  impossible  in  the  nature  of  reason  itself.  And 
here  is  the  refutation  of  M.  Cousin's  doctrine  of  spontaneity, 
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and  of  Mr.  Parker's  doctrine  of  natural  inspiration,  or  inspi- 
ration by  a  natural  influx  of  God  into  the  soul,  on  which  his 
whole  system  depends  for  its  religious  character.  Here  we 
may  see  the  source  of  all  Mr.  Parker's  theoretical  errors. 
He  assumes  that  man  and  God  stand  in  inmiediate  natural  re- 
lation, and  that  so  much  of  God  flows  naturally  into  man  as 
man's  wants  demand.  This  he  asserts  over  and  over  again ;  and 
this  is  what  he  means  by  looking  up  to  God  alone,  with  nothing 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  great  Father  of  all ;  and  it  is  bis 
honest  belief  of  this,  we  suppose,  that  has  concealed  from  his 
view  the  real  character  of  the  doctrine  he  inculcates. 

That  man  may  express  his  wants  to  God  naturally  and  di- 
rectly in  prayer,  we  do  not  question  ;  and  that  God  will  hear 
and  supematurally  answer  our  prayers,  we  most  firmly  believe ; 
but  the  assumption  of  a  natural  communion  between  man  and 
his  Maker  is  absurd.  God  may  inspire  individuals,  may  in- 
spire all  individuals,  he  may  enlarge  and  elevate  their  natures 
so  as  to  take  in  a  higher  order  of  truth  than  they  now  can  ;  but 
he  can  do  it  only  supematurally ;  for  naturally  there  is  no 
communion  between  beings  of  a  diflTerent  nature.  Man  is  not 
a  possible  God,  nor  a  possible  angel.  He  is  man,  with  a 
fixed  and  determinate  nature,  and  tied  down  to  that  nature  and 
what  it  is  capable  of,  save  so  far  as  his  Maker  is  pleased  to 
grant  him  supernatural  assistance  through  faith  or  the  infusion 
of  grace.  God  is  infinite  reason,  if  you  will ;  then  he  roust  be 
infinite  rational  nature  with  its  last  complement,  and  then  infin- 
ite personality,  that  is  to  say,  infinite  person.  The  natural 
influx  of  God  into  human  reason  demanded  by  Mr.  Parker's 
theory  would,  then,  be  the  natural  influx  into  the  human  rea- 
son of  the  divine  personality.  Is  this  possible  f  The  human 
reason  is  confessedly  finite.  Is  the  finite  naturally  susceptible 
of  the  infinite  i  Not  even  Mr.  Parker  will  pretend  this.  Then 
this  theory  of  natural  inspiration,  of  a  natural  ^^  supply  of  God," 
as  it  is  called,  proportioned  to  our  wants,  must  be  abandoned 
as  untenable. 

But  it  may  be  alleged  that  we  are  reasoning  upon  a  false 
supposition,  namely,  that  the  divine  reason  and  the  human  are 
different  in  kind.  This  is  not  admitted.  The  divine  reason 
and  the  human  are  essentially  one  and  the  same.  ^^  Man," 
sa^s  Dr.  Channing,  ^'  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God."  If 
this  be  so,  nothing  binders  the  divine  from  flowing  naturally 
into  the  human,  as  is  contended.     We  deny  that  the  divine 
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reason  and  the  human  are  essentiaUy  the  same.  They  are  es« 
sentially  different.  The  human  reason  is  a  likeness,  or  an 
image,  of  the  divine,  we  admit,  according  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  ^^man  was  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God." 
But  likeness  presupposes  a  difference  of  nature  between  itself 
and  that  which  it  is  like.  The  thing  imaged  and  its  image 
cannot  be  of  the  same  nature  ;  for,  if  so,  the  image  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  imaged.  The  child  images  the  father,  but  only 
in  that  wherein  be  is  different  from  the  father.  Moreover, 
God  is  uncreate,  independent,  infinite  ;  man  is  created,  de- 
pendent, finite,  and  therefore  necessarily  of  a  nature  different 
from  the  divine  nature. 

But  assume  the  divine  reason  and  the  human  are  essentially 
one  and  the  same  reason,  the  rational  nature  of  which  this  rea- 
son is  the  expression  either  has  its  last  complement  in  man,  or 
it  has  not.  If  the  latter,  you  deny  human  personality,  the  very 
thing  you  are  fighting  agamst ;  if  the  former,  you  deny  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  therefore,  the  actual  existence  of  God  as 
divine  reason,  and  therefore  make  the  divine  reason  itself 
below  that  of  man  ;.  for  the  smallest  reality  is  above  the  great- 
est conceivable  poesibility.  Assume,  then,  natural  inspiration 
to  be  possible,  it  would  be  worthless ;  for  it  could  give  less  than 
man  is  and  possesses  without  it.  The  in-coming  and  in-stream- 
ing God  could  bring  you  nothing  you  have  not  already. 

Mr.  Parker  seeks  to  sustain  his  theory  of  natural  inspiration 
by  alleging  that  God  is  immanent  in  his  works,  the  causa  im^ 
niafien^  of  nature,  not  merely  the  causa  transiens  ;  and  being 
immanent  in  all,  and  therefore  in  man,  is  necessarily  present  in 
man  to  supply  all  man's  deficiencies.  But  we  must  distinguish. 
If  immanent  as  creator  and  sustainer  of  man  and  all  beings, 
each  in  the  distinctive  nature  he  gives  them,  we  concede  his 
immanence ;  if  immanent  in  each  being  as  subject,  we  deny 
it.  To  assume  that  God  is  immanent  in  his  creatures  as  the 
subject  which  acts  in  them  and  produces  what  are  called  their 
acts  is  Spinozaism,  a  doctrine  which  admits  no  existence  but 
God  and  his  modes, — and  which,  though  unquestionably  im- 
plied by  Transcendentalism  generally,  we  understand  Mr. 
jParker  expressly  to  disavow.  Moreover,  it  is  a  doctrine 
neither  he  nor  the  other  Transcendentalists  can  admit,  without 
falling  into  gross  contradictions,  and  refuting  themselves  ;  for 
they  find  little  in  the  actual  world  they  do  not  condemn  ;  and 
yet,  if  they  admit  this  doctrine,  they  cannot  condemn  any  thing 
without  condemning  God.*    If  they  admit  God  can  do  wrong, 
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then  they  gain  nothing  in  favor  of  the  impersonal  soul  as  the 
measure  of  truth  and  goodness  by  identifymg  it  with  God. 

If  they  cdncede  that  God  is  not  immanent  in  his  creatures 
as  subject,  but  simply  as  cause,  creator,  and  sustainer,  thra 
his  immanence  merely  creates  and  sustains  them  in  their  sev- 
eral natures,—- that  is,  each  order  of  being,  and  each  individual 
being,  in  its  being  and  distinct  nature.  In  this  case,  his  imma- 
nence is  no  pledge  of  the  natural  influx  of  divinity  assumed. 
For  then  nothing  could  be  received  naturally  of  God  but  the 
nature  itself.  Whatever  more  may  be  received  must  be  su- 
pematurally  received,  through  faith  or  elevation  of  nature, 
which  the  Transcendentalists  cannot  admit. 

Mr.  Parker's  doctrine  on  this  point  seems  to  be,  that  man's 
faculties  open  on  God,  and  in  proportion  as  he  opens  them 
God  flows  in,  and  man  may  thus  be  strong  with  the  strength  of 
Omnipotence,  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  Omniscience,  and 
good  with  the  goodness  of  Infinite  Goodness,  and  all  this  as 
naturally  as  the  lunes  inhale  the  atmosphere,  or  the  stomach 
secretes  the  gastric  juice.  But  this  is  absurd  ;  for  it  implies 
that  the  finite  subject  may  appropriate  infinite  attributes,  the 
infinite  God  himself,  and  live  and  act  with  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness.  It  would  imply  that  the  infinite  is  com- 
municable, and  communicable  to  the  finite,  without  absorbing 
the  finite,  leaving  it  finite  still,  and  a  finite  personality  !  The 
immanence  of  God  in  his  works  is  a  pledge  that  they  will  be 
upheld,  and  is  a  ground  of  hope,  since  it  implies  that  he  is  ever 
present  to  afibrd  us  the  supernatural  aid  we  need,  and  In  a  su- 
pernatural manner,  if  we  seek  this  aid  in  the  way  and  through 
the  channels  he  has  appointed  ;  but  this  is  all,  and  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Transcendentalists. 

These  three  difierent  considerations  are  all  we  find  adduced 
in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness.  They  all  show  that  the  Transcendentalists 
would  fain  establish  their  doctrine  if  they  could,  and  that  they 
would  do  it  by  identifying,  in  some  way,  the  human  and  divine 
natures  ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  a  secret  feeling  that  God  is 
above  man,  and  that  truth  and  goodness  are  what  conforms  to 
God,  rather  than  what  conforms  to  man.  Their  talk  about 
man's  natural  relation  to  God,  and  the  divinity  of  human  na- 
ture, &c.,  may  serve  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  their  doc- 
trine from  their  own  eyes,  but  it  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all ; 
for  all  the  divinity  they  are  able  to  predicate  of  man  is  merely 
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what  is  constitutive  of  human  nature  as  human  nature,  leavii^ 
human  nature  simply  what  it  is,  —  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
Then,  when  they  abandon  themselves  to  this  as  the  only  divini- 
tj^  they  abandon  themselves  to  simple  human  nature,  and  are 
obliged  to  say  man  is  the  measure  of  truth  and  goodness,  just 
as  much  as  if  they  said  or  believed  nothing  of  God  at  all. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  refute  the  doctrine  itself,  because 
they  who  affirm  a  proposition  must  bring  forward  affirmative 
proofs  before  they  can  require  us  to  accept  it,  or  to  adduce  nega- 
ative  proofs.  It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  to  say,  as  we  have 
shown  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  proved^  The  assertions  of  the 
Transcendentalistsmay  be  very  good  assertions,  but  they  are  not 
proofs,  especially  of  a  proposition  denied  by  the  common  sense 
of  all  men,  and  affinned  by  none  but  mere  theorists,  who  make 
little  account  of  reason,  and  professedly  none  of  logic.  More- 
over, those  who  do  not  see  the  falsity  and  danger  of  the  doctrine, 
on  its  bare  enunciadon,  are  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  any  rea- 
soning we  could  offer.  Those  who  reason  at  all  see  what  tt 
is ;  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  reason  are  not  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  error  or  into  truth.  We  have  merely  wished  to  state 
the  doctrine  in  its  true  character,  and  establish  the  fact  that  .it 
is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Transcendentalism.  This  we 
think  we  have  done. 

We  know  now  the  Transcendental  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. We  have  ascertained  its  method ;  and  knowledge  of  this 
rule,  of  this  method,  throws  no  litde  light  over  the  whole  sub- 

{'ect  of  Transcendentalism.  The  more  difficult  part  of  our 
abor  is  accomplished  ;  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  two 
remaining  propositions  with  comparative  ease.  But  we  must 
reserve  the  consideration  of  these  to  a  future  occasion. 


Art.  II.  —  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America. 
By  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward.  Edited  by  David  Pulsi- 
FER.  Boston :  James  Munroe  tt  Co.  1843.  13mo. 
pp.  96. 


Protestants  claim  to  be  the  especial  fiiends  of  civil  liber- 
ty and  religious,  and  pretend  that  Catholics  are  bound  by 
their  religion  and  Church  to  be  the  bitter  enemies  of  both,  and 
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therelbre  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a  free  people.  Hence, 
in  this  couniry,  they  contend,  in  the  name  of  civil  freedom, 
that  Catholics  ought  to  have  no  political  rights  ;  and  fonn,  in 
the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience,  Protestant  unions,  and 
seek,  by  means  of  fanatical  lecturers  and  colporteurs,  and  incen- 
diary publications,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and  to 
raise  up  against  us  a  war  of  extermination,  —  as  if  liberty  of 
conscience  meant  only  liberty  for  the  Protestant  conscience  ! 

Did  it  not  concern  a  serious  subject,  this  claim  of  the  Prot- 
estants would  strike  us  as  a  capital  joke,  —  of  the  Ivciu  a  non 
Ivctttdo  kind.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  more  unfounded.  In  no 
country  has  Protestantism,  as  Protestantism,  shown  itself  the 
warm  and  generous  friend  of  liberty  ;  and  in  no  couotiy  has 
it,  thus  far,  aided  the  progress  even  of  civil  liberty.  Its  rise 
and  progress  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  accompanied  and 
followed  by  immense  accessions  to  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  the  destruction  or  virtual  destruction  of  the  estates  which 
controlled  the  royal  will  and  protected  the  subject.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  are  not  so  popular  in  their  elements  now 
as  they  were  before  the  Reformation.  The  Ei^lish  Commons 
have  less  power  in  the  state  than  ther  had  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  nation  are 
not  so  fully  nor  so  effectually  represented  in  the  government 
as  they  were  in  the  old  feudal  times.  Spain  lost,  by  the  com- 
motions caused  by  the  Reformation,  the  greater  part  of  her 
franchises,  and  the  few  not  already  lost  the  modem  lAberaU 
are  trying  to  sweep  away.  The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
laboring  classes,  saving  in  a  few  localities,  where  favored  by 
certain  accidental  and  temporary  causes,  has  been  constandy 
deteriorating  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  especially  in 
Protestant  countries,  and  countries  under  Protestant  influe;ice. 
Wealth  has  accumulated  in  certain  localities,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  old  world  has  been 
'  ader  all  much  augmented  by  modem  industry.  Let  England 
restore  to  Indie  and  other  lands  what  she  has  robbed  them  of, 
or  what  they  possessed  when  she  began  her  traffic  with  them, 
and  she  would  be  not  a  wonderful  deal  wealthier  than  she  was 
before  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  have  very  positive  evidence 
tn  show  that  the  laborers  in  Western  Europe  fared  better  in  the 
idle  Ages  than  they  do  now.  Some  striking  facts  have 
ly  been  alleged,  which  go  far  to  show  that  the  population  of 
>stero  Europe  was  as  great  in  the  twelfth  and  thineenth 
turiei  as  il  is  oow,  if  not  even  greater  ;  that  die  soil  was  im- 
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der  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  and  commerce  equally  extent* 
sive  ;  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  we  know,  from  the  mon- 
uments which  remain,  were  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  really 
more  flourishing ;  while  education,  in  every  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  was  more  generally  difiiised  and  of  a  hetter  quality.  In 
mere  physical  comforts,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Catholic  times,  when  we  are  told,  that,  in  England, 
Erior  to  the  Reformation,  the  laborer  could  obtain  for  a  day's 
ibor  four  times  the  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that  he 
can  now,  and  that  there  were  no  paupers  then,  no  union  work- 
houses, no  poor*tax,  no  national  debt.  Governments  have  be- 
come centralized  machines  for  taxing  the  people  ;  they  cost 
millions  now  where  they  cost  thousands  then,  and  yet  do  far 
less  for  the  public  weal. 

As  for  republicanism,  which  with  us  is  considered  to  be  the 
synonyme  of  liberty,  there  is  less  of  it  in  Europe  now  than  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  and  less  of  it  in  Protestant  Europe  than 
in  Catholic  Europe.  England  is  a  miserable  oligarchy,  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  have  very  little  influence,  and 
less  than  they  had  before  passing  the  Reform  Bill.  Sweden, 
D.enmark,  and  Prussia  are  Protestant  states,  and  as  despotic  as 
one  could  wish  ;  and  even  here,  where  republicanism  is  firmly 
established,  it  is  rendered  nugatory.  Some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred individuals  rule  the  country  as  absolutely  as  the  emperor 
of  Russia  rules  his  subjects^ — and  not  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  — because  they  control  the  business  operations  of  the 
country,  and  Protestantism  can  oppose  no  antagonist  power  to 
wealth.  We  need  no  prophet's  ken  to  foresee,  that,  unless 
Providence  interposes  in  our  behalf,  liberty  with  us, -before 
many  years,  will  be  an  empty  name,  and  republicanism  be  noth- 
ing but  deraagoguism  and  mdmmonism.  The  virtues  which 
sustain  freedom  are  every  year  disappearing,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  mass  is  becoming  every  year  greater  and  greater.  Even 
the  intellect  with  us  degenerates  ;  and  education,  while  in  ap- 
pearance more,  is  less  efficient  in  stimulating  and  strengthening 
the  mind.  The  reading  of  the  country  is  the  newspaper  and 
the  cheap  novel,  or  some  other  trash  equally  vile,  producing 
intellectual  flatulency,  but  affording  no  wholesome  nourishment 
to  the  system.  And  Protestantism  has  no  remedy.  Its  ^^  Bi- 
ble societies,"  ^^  Tract  societies,"  ^' Sabbath  conventions," 
its  ^'  Morrison  pills,",  which  it  proposes  and  seeks  every  now 
and  then  to  cram  down  our  throats,  like  all  quack  medicines, 
divert  perhaps  for  a  moment  the  patient's  fancy,  but  reach  not 
the  seat  of  his  disease,  efiect  no  radical  cure. 
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PuseyisRi  sees  this,  and  thinks  that  the  evil  will  be  remedied 
hj  a  stricter  observance  of  the  rubrics,  by  preaching  m  the 
surplice  instead  of  the  gown.  Fourierism  sees  this,  and  fan- 
cies  that  the  cure  will  come  if  we  but  organize  the  Phalanste- 
ry,  and  provide  for  the  free  developmrat  of  the  passions,  on  the 
homoeopathic  principle  of  like  cures  Ukej  or  tiu  hair  oftheeaime 
dog  that  bit  will  cure, — cany  out  to  its  perfection  the  system 
which  works  the  evil,  and  it  will  remedy  it.  The  dose  of  lo* 
belia  did  not  cure,  because  it  was  too  small ;  —  take  another,  a 
larger  dose,  and  dose  after  dose,  and  you  will  live, — if  you  do 
not  die.  Owenism  sees  all  this,  and  comes  forward  with  its 
wise  saws  about  ^'  circumstances,"  and  proposes  to  gather  us 
into  communities,  to  live  in  parallelograms,  all  sides  and  ends 
facing  to  the  south.  Radicalism  sees  this,  and  cries  out  for  the 
popular  will,— Only  let  the  people  speak  ^-vodtpopttK,  vox  Dei 
—  and,  presto,  all  evils  vanish  ; — just  as  if  the  evil  was  not  in 
the  very  popular  will  and  popular  passions,  —  as  if  there  could 
be  more  m  the  collective  wilt  than  the  sum  of  the  several  parts  ! 
Agrarianism  sees  this,  and.  Hurrah  !  down  with  the  monopoly 
in  land  !  the  earth  belongs  to  the  children  of  men,  —  therefore 
to  no  body,  — and  therefore  each  may  uke  what  be  wants  ; — as 
if  any  one  takes  now  more  than  he  wants,  himself  being  judge. 
Infidelity  sees  this,  and  cries,  Down  with  religion !  down  with 
the  priests  !  down  with  all  inquiries  about  right  and  wrong,  and 
study  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  gastronomy,  and  all  will  go 
well !  Transcendentalism  sees  this,  and  bids  us  believe  it  all 
comes  from  forming  too  low  an  estimate  of  our  own  nature,  from 
looking  abroad,  instead  of  looking  at  our  own  noses  ;  and  it  teUs 
us  to  believe  that  we  are  gods  or  God,  to  fix  our  eyes  devoiuly 
on  ourselves,  and  the  huge  world  will  come  round  to  tis  and 
shape  itself  to  our  wishes.  Still  the  evil  goes  on,  and  Protes- 
tantism, proud  of  her  modey  brood,  boasts  of  her  wondrous 
J  lower,  of  her  knre  of  freedom,  of  her  marvelloos  achievements 
or  the  human  race,  and  her  ability  to  enable  us  to  live  like  pigs 
in  clover  here,  and  enjoy  the  celestial  paradise  for  ever  beieaf- 
ter.     Lucui  a  non  lucendo  ! 

In  regard  to  religious  liberty,  the  picture  is  not  a  whit  more 
pleasing.  Protestantism,  quoad  Protestantism^  has  mever/o* 
vored  or  tolerated  reUgioue  liberty.  We  speak  advisedly,  and 
know  very  well  what  we  say.  We  were  bom  Protestant,  and 
grew  up  with  the  usual  Protestant  prejudices.  We  know  what 
Protestantism  pretends  to  be.  We  know,  also,  what  she  is. 
Nothing  is  more  iabe  than  the  pretensions  of  modem  Proles- 
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tants ;  and,  if  they  were  not  blest  with  igDorance  of  Protestant 
history,  or  with  conveniently  short  memories,  they  would  — yes, 
even  they  would  —  blush  to  call  themselves  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  conscience. 

Protestantism  was  not,  in  its  origin,  as  some  in  these  days 

!>retend,  a  protest  against  tyranny,  and  an  uprising  of  the  soul 
or  religious  freedom.  No  such  thing.  It  originated  with  the 
temporal  powers  who  sought  to  crush  religious  liberty.  It  was 
a  movement,  not  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty,  but  against  it.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Calvin  and 
Zwingle,  Carlostadt,  and  John  of  Leyden  ;  but  these  men  were 
but  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  political  sovereigns. 
The  fathers  of  your  ^^  glorious  Reformation,"  —  yes,  Repub- 
licans, Democrats,  know  the  truth !  —  the  fathers  of  your  '^  glo- 
rious Reformation  "  were  the  temporal  princes  who  were  hos- 
tile to  religious  liberty,  who  were  opposed  to  the  independence 
of  the  Church,  who  wished  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the 
state,  and  to  make  it  their  ally,  their  tool  in  oppressing  the 
masses  and  fleecing  the  multitude.  They  would  have  no  pow- 
er that  dared  rebuke  the  wearer  of  a  crown,  no  priest  whom 
they  could  not  make  or  unmake,  as  he  conformed  or  not  to 
their  wilL  They  wished  to  make  the  Church  a  branch  of  the 
civil  police,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff  a  sort  of  high  constable, 
or  chief  of  the  comtabulary^  and  responsible  to  the  crown. 
They  wished  to  make  the  Universal  Church  the  mean,  con- 
temptible, crouching  slave  of  the  state,  which  the  Anglican 
Church  has  been  for  three  hundred  years,  and  still  is,  —  power- 
less for  good,  but  a  most  effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  for  oppressing  the  people,  and  keeping  them  quiet  un- 
der the  most  grievous  burdens.  This  they  could  not  do,  so 
long  as  they  acknowledged  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope, 
or  a  common  centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  Here  is  the  noble, 
the  royal  origin  of  Protestantism,  which  has  the  impudence  in 
open  day  to  call  herself  republican,  and  the  friend  of  religious 
liberty* 

It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  said  this.  We  said 
this  years  ago,  long  before  we  ever  dreamed  that  we  should  be- 
come a  Catholic,  and  when  no  Catholic  prejudices  blinded  us, 
if  they  do  now.     We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  :  — 

*'  In  classical  antiquity  religion  is  a  function  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  same  under  Protestantism.  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England 
declares  himself  the  Sapreme  Head  of  the  Church,  not  by  virtue 
of  his  spiritual  character,  but  by  .virtue  of  bis  cbaraeter  as  a  tern* 
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poral  prince.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  are  protectors 
of  'the  Church  ;  and  .  . .  «  .  there  is  an  implied  contract  between 
the  state  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  state  pledges  it- 
self -to  support  the  Church  on  condition  that  the  Church  support 
the  state.  Ask  the  kings,  nobility,  or  even  church  dignitaries 
why  they  support  religion,  and  they  will  answer  with  one  voice, 
*  Because  the  people  cannot  be  preserved  in  order,  cannot  be  made 
to  submit  to  their  rulers,  and  because  civil  society  cannot  exist  with- 
out it/  The  same  or  a  similar  answer  will  be  returned  by  almost 
every  political  man  in  this  country ;  and  truly  may  it  be  said,  that 
religion  is  valued  by  the  Protestant  world  as  a  subsidiary  to  the 
state,  as  a  mere  matter  of  police." 

**  Such,  in  its  general  aspect,  in  its  dominant  tendency,  is  Prot* 
estantisra.  It  is  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  classics 
Its  civilization  belongs  to  the  same  ordec  as  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  is  in  advance,  greatly  in  advance,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  it  is  the  same  in  its  groundwork.  The  material  predominates 
over  the  spiritual.  Men  labor  six  days  for  this  world,  and  at  best 
but  one  for  the  world  to  come.  The  great  strife  is  for  temporal 
goods,  fame,  or  pleasure.  God,  the  Soul,  Heaven,  and  Eternity  are 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  almost  entirely  disappear  in  the 
distance.  Right  yields. to  expediency,  and  duty  is  measured  by 
utility.  The  real  character  of  Protestantism,  the  result  to  which 
it  must  come,  wherever  it  can  have  its  full  development,  may  be 
best  seen  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  Church 
was  converted  into  the  Pantheon,  and  made  the  resting-place  of 
the  great  and  renowned  of  earth ;  God  was  converted  into  a  sym- 
bol of  human  reason,  and  man  into  the  Man^machine ; and 

the  French  Revolution  marked  the  complete  triumph  of  Material- 
ism (the  material  order)."* 

This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  a  Catholic,  but  of  one  born  and 
bred  a  Protestant,  and  as  far  removed  in  his  own  estimation 
from  being  or  becominga Catholic  as  Drs.  Beecher  and  Breck* 
enridge  themselves.  We  could  sustahi  the  same  view,  if  we 
had  space,  by  ample  quotations  from  eminent  Protestant  writ- 
ers, but  we  forbear  for  the  present.  Not  the  exactions  of  the 
popes,  but  the  exactions  of  the  kings  and  princes,  rent  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  only  love  of  liberty 
that  placed  Protestantism  in  the  world  was  the  love  of  license 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liberty  of  plundering  on  the  other. 

Not  one  of  the  Protestant  sects,  unless  in  a  pitiful  minority, 
has  ever  favored  religious  liberty  ;  and  every  one,  where  it  has 

*  New  Views  of  Christianity^  Sockty^  and  the  Church,  By  O*  A.  Brown- 
800.    Boston,  1896. 
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)iad  the  strength,  has  enacted  itself  and  mainuined  itself  as 
the  religion  of  the  state  as  long  as  it  conld.  Luther  Was  no 
tolerationist.  Calvm  procured  the  burning  of  Michael  Serve- 
tus,  and  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  civil 
magistrate  to  punish  heretics*  .  Melancthon,  the  meek  and 
gentle  Melancthon,  wrote  a  short  work  justifying  the  burning 
of  Servetus.  The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  led  on  by  John 
Knox,  resorted  to  the  most  unheard-of  violence  towards  Cath- 
olics ;  and  the  history  of  the  Calvinists  in  France  and  the  Dutch 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  proves 
that  the  disciples  inherited  the  spirit  of  their  master,  whose  re- 
ligion, as  an  eminent  anticatholic  writer  has  said,  wa6  founded 
on  hate  as  its  principle.  The  Church  of  England  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  annals  of  intolerance,  and  has  tolerated  liberty 
only  in  proportion  as  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  multiplication 
in  the  nation  of  dissenters,  infidels,  latitudinarians,  and  the  in- 
different. 

No  Protestant  country  on  earth  guaranties  or  ever  has  guar- 
antied religious  liberty.  England  does  not  do  it,  never  has 
done  it.  Holland  does  not  do  it,  never  has  done  it.  Prussia 
and  the  Protestant  German  States,  though  |it  times  tolerant,  do 
not  do  it,  never  have  done  it.  Denmark  tolerates  no  religion 
but  that  of  the  state,  and  prohibits  by  law  a  Protestant  mm 
renouncing  his  Protestant  faith.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Sweden.  I^rotestant  Switzerland  has  never  done  it,  does  not 
do  it  now,  but  seeks  at  the  present  moment,  by  its  armed  myr- 
midons, by  fire  and  sword,  to  prevent  the  Catholic  Cantons 
from  worshipping  God  according  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  -— 
a  faith  which  was  that  of  William  Tell,  of  Arnold  von  Win- 
kelried,  and  the  whole  band  of  patriots  who  won  and  defended 
Swiss  freedom. 

In  this  country  we  are  told  there  is  an  exception.  Is  it  so  ? 
Episcopalianism  established  itself  in  Virginia,  and  maintained 
itself  there  till  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  its 
usual  intolerant  spirit.  In  Maryland  it  overthrew  religious  lib- 
erty, and  made  the  Protestant  religion  the  religion  of  the  land. 
In  Massachusetts,  Puritanism  was  the  religion  of  the  state, 
bored  the  ears  and  tongues  of  dissenters,  imprisoned,  branded, 
exiled,  hung  men  and  women  for  their  religious  belief.  In  the 
very  city  in  which  we  write,  the  public  authorities  whipped 
and  hung  the  Quakers,  men  and  women.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  Revolution,  there  was  not  one  of  the  American 
Colonies  that  fully  and  unequivocally  guarantied  religious  liberty, 
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the  full  liberty  of  conscience,  unless  we  must  except  Rhode  Isl- . 
and  and  Pennsylvania.  The  oldest  State  Constitution  in  the 
Union  that  guaranties  freedom  of  conscience  is  the  Constitution 
of  Vermont,  framed  by  men  who  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  any  form  of  religion.  And  even  now  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  States  which  give  a  constitutional  preference 
to  the  Protestant  faith  over  the  Catholic.  We  may  be  mistak- 
en, but  we  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  there  was  not 
in  1775  a  single  Colony  that  gave  full  liberty  of  professing  and 
practising  their  religion  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  gave  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  equal  political  rights  and  privileges.  Up 
to  1776,  Protestantism  in  this  country,  then,  had  not  estabUshed 
religious  liberty. 

But  has  she  not  done  it  since  f    No :   for  equal  religious 
liberty  is  not  even  yet  guarantied  to  all,  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Congress,  it  is  true,  can  pass  no  law  establishing  a  reli- 
gion, or  touching  the  subject  of  religion  ;  but  the  States  can, 
whenever  they  choose,  and  just  such  laws  as  they  choose.     If 
religious  liberty  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  guarantied  to  us, 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  liberality  of  any  Protestant  sect,  but  to 
the  multiplicity  of  sects,  which  imposes  on  each  the  necessity 
of  tolerating  the  others  as  the  condition  of  being  itself  tolerated, 
and  to  the  prevalence,  among  the  leading  and  distinguished 
statesmen  and  politicians,  of  infidelity  and  religious  indifference. 
There  was,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  no  Protestant  de- 
nomination that  had  sufficient  vitality  to  be  intolerant.   Religion 
was  not  then  the  dominant  passion.     Men's  minds  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contest  for  national  independence,  and  were  more 
intent  on  winning  earth  than  heaven.     Since  then,  the  energy  of 
the  nation  has  taken  an  industrial,  not  a  religious  direction,  and 
men  have  been  more  concerned  about  the  conditions  of  making 
money  than  of  serving  God.     The  religious  liberty  we  enjoy 
we  do  not  owe  to  Protestantism,  and  if  the  Protestant  sects 
could  but  unite  and  act  in  concert,  we,  as  Catholics,  would, 
before  the  year  came  round,  have  no  longer  a  political  or  civil 
existence  in  the  land  of  our  birth.     What  absurdity,  then,  for 
Protestants  to  pretend  that  they  are  the  friends  and  champions 
of  religious  liberty  ! 

Every  year  we  hear  our  Puritan  fathers  eulogized  as  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  as  having  been  animated  with  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  as  having  aban- 
doned all,  country,  home,  friends,  and  made  themselves  pil- 
grims,— crossed  the  boisterous  ocean,  braved  the  dangers,  per- 
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ils,  hardships,  privations  of  a  savage  world,  that  they  might 
found  a  free  state,  and  secure  to  man  the  freedom  of  con- 
science. All  very  fine,  and  sounds  admirably  on  "  Forefathers' 
Day,"  or  in  a  fulsome  Fourth  of  July  oration  from  some  Yan- 
kee schoolmaster,  pettifogger,  or  demagogue,  but  without  even 
a  shadow  of  truth.  Toleration,  much  more  religious  liberty, 
save  for  their  own  form  of  faith  and  worship,  they  detested. 
They  united  church  and  state,  and  one  could  not  be  a  freeman 
unless  orthodox  in  bis  faith  and  a  church  communicant.  The 
severest  laws  were  enacted  against  what  these  self-styled  or- 
thodox called  heresy.  Heavy  penalties  were  enacted  against 
any  one  who  should  harbour  or  give  a  meal  of  victuals  to  a  Qua- 
ker, Adamite,  or  a  priest  (Roman  Catholic)  ;  and  a  governor 
of  Massachusetts  actually  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Father 
Rasles,  a  Catholic  missionanr  to  the  Indians,  and  men  were 
found  to  murder  him  near  Norridgewock,  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Nor  was  this  intolerance  the  result  of  popular  ebullition. 
It  was  openly  avowed,  was  defended,  adopted,  and  acted  on 
with  design,  as  a  settled  and  incontrovertible  principle.  One 
of  the  old  governors  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  actually  grows 
poetic  on  its  beauties,  and  puts  it  into  rhyme  :  — 

'*  Let  men  of  God  in  court  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 
Leat  that  ill  bird  brine  forth  a  cockatrice, 
To  poison  all  the  land  with  heresy  and  yice.** 

Old  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  denounced  toleration  as  an  '^invention  of  the  devil," 
and  the  learned  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  •HIagnaliaj  shows  mani- 
festly enough  that  he  was  of  John  Cotton's  way  of  thinking  ; 
and  if  any  proof  were  necessary  of  a  fact  so  notorious  as  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  our  Puritan  fathers  to  religious  liberty, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  little  work  the  title  of  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  —  a  work  written  by  a  Puritan  clergy- 
man in  New  England,  in  1645,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  PUgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  work  is  quite  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  been  a 
leading  man  during  his  residence  in  the  Colony.  We  copy  the 
short  notice  of  him  prefixed  by  Mr.  Pulsifer  to  the  edition 
before  us. 

**  The  Reverend  Nathanid  Ward,  the  writer  of  the  following 
work,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  England,  in  1570.  Of  this  town 
his  father  was  a  clergyman r    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
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studied  and  practised  law,  travelled  on  the  CoDtiaent,  afterwards 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity,  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  settled  at  Standon,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  a  strong 
friend  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  before  the  elder  Win- 
throp's  coming  over.  At  a  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company,  held  in  London,  on  Wednesday  the  25th  of  November, 
1629, '  Mr.  Whyte  did  recomend  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward  of  Standon ' 
to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Company.  He  was  ordered 
before  the  Bishop,  Dec.  12,  1631,  to  answer  for  his  non-conformi- 
ty. Being  forbidden  to  preach,  he  embarked,  in  April,  1634,  for 
this  country.  He  arrived  here  in  June,  and  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  church  st  Ipswich,  or  Ag^awam,  the  same  year.  By  rea* 
son  of  indisposition,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  in  1636,  released 
from  his  engagement  with  the  church  there.  However  thus  dis- 
engaged, he  preached  often  during  the  time  he  remained  in  the 
Colony.  The  necessities  of  the  infant  commonwealth  called  for 
his  time,  talents,  and  acquirements.  Nor  did  he  refuse.  Willing 
to  do  the  good  which  he  might,  he  lent  a  ready  and  efficient  hand 
to  the  formation  of  our  Legal  Code.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Court,  March  12,  1638,  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
system  of  laws,  for  the  consideration  of  the  freemen.  The  same 
legislative  authority.  May  13, 1640,  granted  him  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  his  service,  at  Pentucket,  afterwards  called  Haverhill. 
He  preached  the  election  sermon,  1641,  in  which  he  advanced 
several  things  that  savored  more  of  liberty,  than  some  of  the  mag- 
istrates were  prepared  to  approve.  The  same  year,  Oct.  7,  '  The 
Govern'  and  m"  Haothorne  were  Desired  to  speake  to  m'  Ward, 
for  a  coppey  of  the  liberties,  and  of  the  Capitall  lawes  to  bee 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  several!  townes.'  He  wrote  The 
Simpk  Cobkr  in  1645.  In  this  year,  May  25,  he  was  on  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  Body  of  Liberties,  which  were  published  in 
1648,  being  the  first  printed  volume  of  the  kind  in  this  Colony. 
Though  ffreatly  assisted  by  Joseph  Hills  and  others  in  the  compo- 
sition and  arrangement  of  so  important  a  work,  yet  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  principal  agent  in  its  accomplishment.  He  sold  his 
interest  at  Haverhill,  Nov.  25,  1646,  to  John  Eaton,  for  ^1,200. 
Between  this  date  and  the  6th  of  January  following,  he  returned 
to  England.  On  June  90th,  1647,  be  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  same  year  published  The  Simple  Cobier, 
He  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Shenfield,  near  Brent- 
wood, where  he  died  in  1653,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

'<  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  EngUmd^  speaking  of  him,  says, 
that  he,  *  following  the  counsel  of  the  poet, 

"  Ridentem  dicers  verum 

auti  vetat  ?" 

**  What  doth  forbid  but  one  may  smile. 
And  also  tell  the  trath  the  wlule  ? " 
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hath  in  a  jesting  way,  in  some  of  bia  books,  delivered  mach  amart 
truth  of  the  present  timea.'  Dr.  Mather,  in  his  Magnolia,  re* 
marka  of  him,  *  He  waa  the  author  of  many  compoaorea  full  of  wit 
and  aenae;  among  which,  that  entitled  The  SimpU  Cobler  (which 
demonstrated  him  to  be  a  subtil  statesman)  waa  moat  considered.' 
The  aame  author  adda,  that '  aome  famoua  peraona  of  old  thought 
it  a  greater  glory  to  hare  it  enquired,  w^  such  a  one  had  not  a 
statue  erected  for  him  f  than  to  have  it  enquired,  why  he  had  ?  'If 
it  be  enquired,  why  this  our  St  Hilary  hath  among  our  Lives  no 
statue  erected  for  him  ?  let  that  enquiry  go  for  part  of  one.*  And 
in  the  Remarfcables  of  Increaae  Mather,  he  observes,  '  An  hun- 
dred witty  Speechea  of-  our  Celebrated  Ward,  who  called  him- 
self The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawaro,  [and  over  whose  Mantel-piece 
in  hia  Houae,  by  the  way,  I  haveaeen  those  three  Words  Engraved, 
SOBRIE,  JUSTE,  PIE,  and  a  Fourth  added,  which  was  LiETE:1 
have  been  reported ;  but  he  had  one  Godly  Speech,  that  waa  worth 
'em  all ;  which  was,  /  have  only  Two  Comforts  to  Live  upon  ;  The 
me  is  in  the  Perfections  of  CHRIST ;  ITie  other  is  in  the 
imperfections  of  all  CHRISTIANS.' '' -^  pp.  iii.- vi. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  views  of  Puritans  generally  on  the 
subject  of  religious  toleration,  we  quote  at  some  length.  Af- 
ter some  remarks  on  the  general  confusion  of  the  times,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  England,  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion  agamst 
the  crown,  and  the  jarring  of  sects  and  parties,  the  Simple 
Cobler  proceeds  : — 

**  The  next  perplexed  Cluestion,  with  pious  and  ponderous  men, 
will  be :  What  should  bee  done  for  the  healing  of  these  coinfort- 
lesse  exulcerations.  J  am  the  unablest  adviser  of  a  thousand,  the 
iinworthiest  of  ten  thousand;  yet  J  hope  J  may  presume  to  assert 
what  follows  without  just  offence. 

'*  First,  such  as  have  given  or  taken  ^ny  unfriendly  reports  of  us 
New-English,  should  do  well  to  recollect  themselves.  We  have 
beene  reputed  a  Colluvies  of  wild  Opinionists,  swarmed  into  a  re- 
mote wildernes  to  find  elbow-roome  for  our  phanatick  Doctrines 
and  practises :  J  trust  our  diligence  past,  and  constant  sedulity 
against  such  persons  and  courses,  will  plead  better  things  for  us. 
J  dare  take  upon  me,  to  bee  the  Uerauld  of  NeuhEngland  so  farre, 
as  to  proclainie  to  the  world,  in  the  name  of  our  Colony,  that  all 
Familists,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  and  other  Enthusiasts,  shall 
have  free  Liberty  to  keep  away  from  us,  and  such  as  will  come  to 
be  gone  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  sooner  the  better. 

"  Secondly,  J  dare  averre,  that  God  doth  no  where  in  his  word  tolr 
erate  Christian  States,  to  give  Tolerations  to  such  adversaries  of 
his  Truth,  if  they  have  power  in  their  hands  tosvppresse  them. 

**  Here  ia  lately  brought  ua  an  extract  of  a  Magna  Charta,  so 
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called,  compiled  between  the  Sub-platiters  of  a  West'-Indiam 
Island ;  whereof  the  first  Article  of  constipulation,  firmely  provides 
free  stable-room  and  litter  for  all  kinde  of  consciences,  be  they 
never  so  dirty  or  jadish  ;  making  it  actionable,  yea,  treasonable, 
to  distorbe  any  roan  in  his  Religion,  or  to  discommend  it,  what- 
ever it  be.  Wee  are  very  sorry  to  see  such  professed  profanenesse 
in  English  Professors,  as  industriously  to  lay  their  Religious  Foun- 
dations on  the  ruine  of  true*  Religion ;  which  strictly  binds  every 
conscience  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  Truth :  to  preserve  unity 
of  spirit,  faith  and  Ordinances,  to  he  all  like-minded,  of  one  ac- 
cord ;  every  man  to  take  his  brother  into  his  Christian  care :  to 
stand  fast  with  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel :  and  by  no  meanes  to  permit  Heresies  or  emme^ 
ous  opinions :  But  God  abhorring  such  loathsome  beverages,  hath 
in  his  righteous  judgement  blasted  that  enterprize,  which  might 
otherwise  have  prospered  well,  for  ought  I  know ;  I  presume  their 
case  is  generally  knowne  ere  this. 

*'  If  the  devill  might  have  his  free  option,  I  believe  he  would  ask 
nothing  else,  but  liberty  to  enfranchize  all  false  Religions,  and  to 
embondage  the  true ;  nor  should  he  need  :  It  is  much  to  bee  feared, 
that  laze  Tolerations  upon  State  pretences  and  planting  necessities, 
will  be  the  next  subtle  Stratagem  he  will  spread,  to  distate  the 
Truth  of  God  and  supplant  the  peace  of  the  Churches.  Tolera- 
tions in  things  tolerable,  exquisitely  drawn  out  by  the  lines  of  the 
Scripture,  and  pensill  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  sacred  favours  of  Truth, 
the  due  latitudes  of  Love,  the  faire  Gompartiments  of  Christian 
fraternity :  but  irregular  dispensations,  dealt  forth  by  the  facilities 
of  men,  are  the  frontiers  of  errour,  the  redoubts  of  Schisme,  the 
perillous  irritaments  of  carnall  and  spirituall  enmity. 

'*  My  heart  hath  naturally  detested  foure  things :  The  standing  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  Bible;  Forrainers  dwelling  in  my  Countrey, 
to  crowd  our  native  Subjects  into  the  corners  of  the  Earth ;  Al- 
chymized  coines ;  Tolerations  of  divers  Religions,  or  of  one  ReH* 
gion  in  segregant  shapes  :  He  that  willingly  assents  to  the  last,  if 
he  examines  his  heart  by  day-light,  his  conscience  will  tell  him,  he 
is  either  an  Atheist,  or  an  Heretique,  or  an  Hypocrite,  or  at  best  a 
captive  to  some  lust :  Poly-piety  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world. 
True  Religion  is  Ignis  probationis,  which  doth  congregare  homoge* 
nea  4*  segregare  heterogenea, 

**  Not  to  tolerate  things  meerly  indilTerent  to  weak  consciences, 
argues  a  conscience  too  strong :  pressed  uniformity  in  these,  causes 
much  disunity  :  To  tolerate  more  than  indifferents,  is  not  to  deale 
indifferently  with  God  ;  He  that  doth  it,  takes  his  Scepter  out  of 
his  hand,  and  bids  him  stand  by.  Who  hath  to  doe  to  institute 
Religion  but  God.  The  power  of  all  Religion  and  Ordinances, 
lies  in  their  purity :  their  purity  in  their  simplicity  :  then  are  mix- 
tures pernicious.    J  lived  in  a  City,  where  a  Papist  preached  in 
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one  Church,  a  Lutheran  in  another,  a  GaWinist  in  a  third  ;  a  Lu- 
theran one  part  of  the  day,  a  Calvinist  the  other,  in  the  same  Pul- 
pit :  the  Religion  of  that  place  was  but  motly  and  meagre,  their 
affections  Leopardlike. 

*'  If  the  whole  Creature  should  conspire  to  doe  the  Creator  a  mis- 
chiefe,  or  offer  him  an  insolency,  it  would  be  in  nothing  more,  than 
in  erecting  untruths  against  his  Truth,  or  by  sophisticating  his 
Truths  with  humane  medleyes;  the  removing  of  some  one  iota  in 
Scripture,  may  draw  out  all  the  life,  and  traverse  all  the  Truth  of 
the  whole  Bible :  but  to  auikortM  an  untruth,  by  a  Tokration  of 
State,  is  to  build  a  Sconce  against  the  wails  of  heaven,  to  batter 
God  out  of  his  Chaire  :  To  tell  a  practicall  lye,  is  a  great  sin,  but 
yet  transient ;  but  to  set  up  a  Theoricall  untruth,  is  to  warrant  ev- 
ery lye  that  lies  from  its  root  to  the  top  of  every  branch  it  hath« 
which  are  not  a  few. 

•  ...  a 

**  That  State  is  wise,  that  will  improve  all  paines  and  patience 
rather  to  compose,  then  tolerate  differences  in  Religion.  There  is 
no  divine  Truth,  but  hath  much  Celestial  fire  in  it  from  the  Spirit 
of  Truth :  nor  no  irreligious  untruth,  without  its  proportion  of  An- 
tifire  from  the  Spirit  of  Error  to  contradict  it :  the  zeale  of  the 
one,  the  viruiency  of  the  other,  roust  necessarily  kindle  Combus- 
tions. Fiery  diseases  seated  in  the  spirit,  embroile  the  whole  frame 
of  the  body  :  others  more  extern  all  and  coole,  are  lease  dangerous. 
They  which  divide  in  Religion  divide  in  God  ;  they  who  divide  in 
him,  divide  beyond  Genus  Oeneralissimum,  where  there  is  no  rec- 
onciliation, without  atonement ;  that  is,  without  uniting  in  him,  who 
is  One,  and  in  his  Truth,  which  is  also  one. 

"Wise  are  those  men  who  will  be  perswaded  rather  to  live  with- 
in the  pale  of  Truth  where  they  may  bee  quiet,  than  in  the  perliev's, 
where  they  are  sure  to  be  hunted  ever  and  anon,  doe  Authority 
what  it  can.  Every  singular  Opinion,  hath  a  singular  opinion  of  it 
self;  and  he  that  liolds  it  a  singular  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  sim- 
ple opinion  of  all  contra-sentients :  he  that  confutes  them,  mast 
confute  all  three  at  once,  or  else  he  does  nothing ;  which  will  not 
6e  done  without  more  stir  than  the  peace  of  the  State  or  CSkureh  can 
indure, 

"  And  prudent  are  those  Christians,  that  will  rather  give  what 
may  be  given,  then  hazzard  all  by  yeelding  nothing.  To  sell  all 
peace  of  Country,  to  buy  some  peace  of  Conscience  unseasonably, 
is  more  avarice  than  thrift,  imprudence  than  patience :  they  deale 
not  equally,  that  set  any  truth  of  God  at  such  a  rate ;  but  they 
deale  wisely  that  will  stay  till  the  Market  is  fallen. 

"  My  prognosticks  deceive  me  not  a  little,  if  once  within  three 
seven  years,  peace  prove  not  such  a  penny-worth  at  most  Marts  in 
Christendome,  that  bee  that  would  not  lay  down  his  money,  his 
Itist,  his  opinion,  his  will,  I  had  almost  said  the  best  flower  of  hit 
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Crown  for  it,  while  he  might  have  had  it ;  will  tell  his  own  heart 
he  plaid  the  very  ill  husband. 

*'  Concerning  Tolerations  I  may  further  assert. 

"  That  persecution  of  True  Religion,  and  Toleration  of  false, 
are  the  Jbfifies  and  Jambres  to  the  Kingdome  of  Christ,  whereof  the 
last  is  farre  the  worst  Augusiines  tongue  had  not  owed  his  mouth 
one  penny-rent  though  it  had  ne?er  spake  one  word  more  in  it,  but 
this,  NuUnm  malum  pejus  hbertate  errandi. 

**  Frederick  Duke  of  Saxon,  spake  not  one  foote  beyond  the 
mark  when  he  said.  He.had  rather  the  Earth  should  swallow  him 
up  quick,  then  he  should  give  a  toleration  to  any  opinion  against 
any  truth  of  God. 

*'  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  aAy  Religion,  or  discrepant  way 
of  Religion,  besides  his  own,  unlesse  it  be  in  matters  meerly  indif- 
ferent, either  doubts  of  his  own,  or  is  not  sincere  in  it. 

'*  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unsound  Opinion,  that  his 
own  may  also  be  tolerated,  though  never  so  sound,  will  for  a  jieed 
hang  Gods  Bible  at  the  Devils  girdle. 

"  Every  Toleration  of  false  Religions,  or  Opinions  hoik  as 
many  Errours  and  sins  in  it,  as  all  the  false  Religions  and  Opin^ 
ions  it  tolerates,  and  one  sound  one  more* 

"  That  8taie  that  will  give  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  tnatters  of 
Religion,  must  give  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Conversation  in 
their  Morall  Laws,  or  else  the  Fiddle  will  be  out  of  tune,  and  some 
of  the  strings  cracke. 

**  He  that  will  rather  make  an  irreligious  quarrell  with  other  Re- 
ligions, then  try  the  truth  of  his  own  by  valuable  Arguments,  and 
peaceable  Sufferings ;  either  his  Religion  or  himselfe  is  irreligious. 

"  ETsperience  will  teach  Chmrches  cmd  Christians;  that  it  is  farre 
better  to  live  m  a  State  united,  though  a  little  Corrupt,  then  in  a 
State,  whereof  some  Part  is  incorrupt,  and  all  the  rest  divided. 

"  I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  eight  Rules  given  by  Or- 
thodox Divines  a^nt  giving  Tolerations,  yet  with  their  favour  I 
dare  affirme, 

'*  That  there  is  no  Rule  given  by  Chdfor  any  State  to  give  an 
Afirmative  Toleration  to  any  false  Religion,  or  Opinion  whatso' 
ever ;  they  must  connive  in  some  cases,  but  may  not  concede  in  any, 

**  That  the  State  of  England  (so  farre  as  my  Intelligence  serves) 
might  in  time  have  prevented  with  ease,  and  may  yet  without  any 
great  difficulty  deny  both  Toleration,  and  irregular  Connivences, 
salva  RepubUea. 

<*  That  if  the  Sute  of  England  shall  either  willingly  Tolerate,  or 
weakly  connive  at  such  Courses,  the  Church  of  that  Kingdom  will 
sooner  become  the  Devills  Dancing-Schocrfe,  then  Gods-Temple ; 
The  Gtvill  State  a  Beare-garden,  then  an  Exchange  :  The  whole 
Realme  a  Pais  base,  then  an  England.  And  what  pity  it  is,  that 
that  Country  which  hath  been  the  Staple  of  Truth  to  all  Christen- 
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dcNoe,  should  now  become  the  Aviary  of  Errors  to  the  whole 
World,  let  every  fearing  heart  judge. 

*^  I  take  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  bee  nothing  but  a  freedonie 
from  sinne,  and  error.  Conscieniia  in  tamtum  libera,  in  quantum 
ab  errart  Kberaia,  And  liberty  of  Error  nothing  but  a  Prison  for 
Conscience.  Then  small  will  bee  the  kindnesse  of  a  State  to 
build  such  Prisons  for  their  Subjects. 

**  The  Scripture  saith,  there  is  nothing  makes  free  but  Truth, 
and  Truth  saith,  there  is  no  Truth  but  One:  If  the  States  of  the 
IVorU  would  make  it  their  sumoperous  Care  to  preserve  this  One 
JVuth  in  its  purity  and  Authority  it  would  ease  them  from  alloth^ 
or  PoUticall  eares.  I  am  sure  Satan  makes  it  his  grand,  if  not 
onely  taske,  to  adulterate  Truth ;  Falsehood  is  his  sole  Scepter, 
whereby  he  first  ruffled,  and  ever  since  ruined  the  World. 

**  If  truth  be  but  One,  me  thinks  all  the  Opinionists  in  England 
should  not  be  all  in  that  One  Truth,  some  of  them  I  doubt  are  out. 
He  that  can  extract  an  unity  out  of  such  a  disparity,  or  contract 
such  a  disparity  inio  an  unity ;  had  need  be  a  better  Artist,  then 
ever  was  DrehelL 

"  If  two  Centers  (as  we  may  suppose)  be  in  one  Circle,  and  lines 
drawn  from  both  to  all  the  points  of  the  Compasse,  they  will  cer- 
tainly crosse  one  another,  and  probably  cut  through  the  Centers 
themselves. 

"  There  is  talke  of  an  universall  Toleration,  I  would  talke  as  loud 
as  I  could  against  it,  did  J  know  what  more  apt  and  reasonable 
Sacrifice  England  could  offer  to  God  for  his  late  performing  all  his 
heavenly  Truths,  then  an  universall  Toleration  of  all  hellish  Errors, 
or  how  they  shall  make  an  universall  Reformation,  but  by  making 
Christs  Academy  the  Devills  University,  where  any  man  may  com- 
mence Heretique  per  saUwn ;  where  he  that  \%filius  DiabolieuSf  or 
simplidter  pessimus,  may  have  his  grace  to  goe  to  hell  cum  Pubii* 
CO  PriviUgio ;  and  carry  as  many  after  him,  as  he  can. 

'*  ReHgio  doeenda  est,  non  eoercenda  is  a  pretty  piece  of  album 
Latinum  for  some  kinde  of  throats  that  are  willingly  sore,  but 
Haresis  dedoeenda  est  non  permittenda,  will  be  found  a  farre  bet- 
ter Diamoron  for  the  Gargarismes  this  Age  wants,  if  timely  and 
thoroughly  applyed."  —  pp.  3  - 11. 

This  is  very  much  to  the  purpose.  But  our  Cobler  con- 
tinues :  — 

"  It  is  said,  Though  a  man  have  light  enough  himselfe  to  see  the 
Truth,  yet  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  enlighten  others,  he  is  bound 
to  tolerate  them,  I  will  engage  my  self,  that  all  the  Devills  in  Brit* 
anie  shall  sell  themselves  to  their  shirts,  to  purchase  a  Lease  of 
this  Position  for  three  of  their  Lives,  under  the  Seale  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

"  It  is  said,  That  Men  ought  to  have  Liberty  of  their  Conscience, 
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and  that  it  is  P«raeciitioD  to  debarre  them  of  it :  I  ean  rather  stud 
amazed  then  reply  to  this :  it  is  an  astODishment  to  think  that  the 
brainea  of  men  should  be  paiboyl'd  in  aacli  impious  ignorance; 
Let  all  the  wits  under  the  Heavens  lay  their  heads  together  and 
finde  an  Assertion  worse  than  this  (one  excepted)  I  will  Petition  to 
be  chosen  the  universal  Ideot  of  the  world. 

'  "It  is  said,  That  Civill  Magistrates  ought  Dot  to  meddle  with 
Ecclesiastic  all  matters. 

"  I  would  answer  to  this  so  well  as  1  could,  did  I  not  know  that 
some  Papers  lately  brought  out  of  Nac-Englmd,  are  going  lo  tbe 
Presse,  wherein  the  Opinions  of  the  Elders  there  in  a  late  Synod, 
concerning  this  point  are  manifested,  which  1  BU{^ose  will  give 
clearer  sntisfaction  then  1  can. 

"  The  true  English  of  all  this  their  false  Latine,  is  nothing  but  a 
generall  Toleration  of  all  Opinions ;  which  motion  if  it  be  like  to 
lake,  it  were  very  requisite,  that  the  City  would  repairs  Pault  with 
all  the  ^»eed  they  can,  for  an  English  Pantheon,  and  bestow  it  up- 
on the  Siectaries,  freely  to  assemble  in,  then  there  may  be  some  hope 
diat  London  will  be  quiet  in  time. 

"Thirdly,  That  all  Christian  States,  ought  to  disavow  snd  de- 
cry all  such  Errours,  by  some  pertmptory  Statutory  Act,  and  that 
in  time,  that  Subjects  knowing  fully  the  minde  of  the  State,  might 
not  delude  themselves  with  vaine  hopes  of  unsuSerable  Liberties. 
It  is  lease  to  say  Statnatvr  Veritas,  ruat  Regnum,  than  FSatJMti- 
tia,  ruat  Caium ;  but  there  is  no  such  danger  in  either  of  them. 
Feare  nothing  Gentlemen,  Rubicontm  tramiiitis.jaeta  ttl  aha,  ye 
have  turned  the  Devill  out  of  doorea ;  fling  all  his  old  parrell  ai^r 
him  out  at  the  windows,  lest  he  makes  an  errand  for  it  agaioe. 
Qua  rc/tit^ifun^iir  tn  nior6is  pott  indicationan,  reetdtoai  faun 
eonsuevere.  Christ  would  have  liia  Church  without  spot  or  wrinckle ; 
They  that  help  make  it  so,  ahsll  lose  neither  honour  nor  labour  : 
If  yee  be  wise,  suffer  no  mare  thorns  in  his  sides  or  your  owne. 
When  God  kindles  such  fires  as  these,  bee  doth  not  usually  quench 
them,  till  the  very  scum  on  the  pot  sides  be  boyled  cleane  away, 
£zek.  34.  10,  11.  Yee  were  better  to  doe  it  your  selves,  then 
leave  it  to  him :  the  Arme  of  the  Lord  is  mighty,  his  hand  very 
heavy;  who  can  dwell  with  hia  devouring  fire,  and  long  lasting 
burnings T 

"  Fourthly,  to  make  tpeedy  provmon  againtt  Obitinates  and  dlt- 

seminaries!  where  under  favor,  two  things  will  be  found  requisite. 

First,  variety  of  penaltyes,  I  mesne  certaine,  not  indefinite  :  I  am 

I  Crabbat  against  Arbitrary  Government.     Experience  hath  taught 

jere,  that  politicall,  domeslicall,  and  personall  respects,  will  not 

lit  one  and  the  ssme  remedy  for  all,  without  sad  inconvenien- 

Secondly,  just  severity :  persecution  hath  ever  sftread  Thith, 

leeutim  scattered  Errouri  Ten  of  the  inost  Christian  Emper- 
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ors,  foand  that  way  best ;  Schoilars  know  whom  J  ineane :  Five  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  pers waded  to  it,  of  whom  Augustine  was  one, 
who  for  a  time  argued  hard  for  indulgency  :  but  upon  conference 
with  other  prudent  Bishops,  altered  his  judgment,  as  appears  in 
three  of  his  Epistles,  to  MarcdHnus^  Donatus,  and  Boniface.  J 
would  be  understood,  not  onely  an  Allower,  but  an  humble  Peti- 
tioner, that  ignorant  and  tender  conscienced  Anabaptists  may  have 
due  time  and  means  of  conviction'. 


"  Sixthly,  That  Authority  ought  to  see  their  Subjects  children 
baptized,  though  their  Parents  judgements  be  against  it,  if  there  be 
no  other  Evangelicall  barre  in  the  way.  i 

**  Seventhly,  That  prudent  men,  especially  young,  should  doe 
well  not  to  ingage  themselves,  in  conference  with  Errorists,  with- 
out a  good  calling  and  great  caution ;  their  breath  is  contagious, 
their  leprey  spreading :  receive  not  him  that  is  weak,  saith  the 
Apostle,  to  doubtfull  disputations ;  much  lesse  may  they  run  them« 
selves  into  dangerous  Sophistications.  He  usually  hears  best  in 
their  meetings,  that  stops  his  eares  closest ;  he  opens  his  mouth  to 
best  purpose,  that  keeps  it  shut,  and  he  doeth  best  of  all,  that  de- 
clines their  company  as  wisely  as  he  may. 

**  Brethren,  have  an  extraordinary  care  also  of  the  late  Theoso- 
phers,  that  teach  men  to  climbe  to  Heaven  upon  a  ladder  of  lying 
figments.  Rather  than  the  Devill  will  lose  his  game,  he  will  out^ 
shoot  Christ  in  his  owne  bow ;  he  will  out-law  the  Law,  quite  out 
of  the  word  and  world :  over-Gospell  the  Gospell,  and  quidanye 
Christ,  with  Sugar  and  Rats-bane.  Hee  was  Professour  not  long 
since  at  Sehelstat  in  Alsaiia,  where  he  learned  that  no  poyson  is 
so  deadly  as  the  poyson  of  Grace."  —  pp.  12  -  18. 

We  commend  this  to  our  New  England  Puritans,  who  are 
just  now  such  wonderful  sticklers  for  religious  liberty.  It  may 
remind  them  of  old  times,  and  serve  the  purpose  John  Rogers 
had  in  his  Mdress  to  hie  Children  :  — 

"  I  leave  yoa  here  a  Uttle  book. 
For  you  to  look  upon. 
That  jou  may  see  yoor  father's  face, 
When  he  is  dead  and  gone.'* 

But  our  Cobler  is  also  a  poet,  and  now  and  then  sets  bis 
doctrine  to  music.  We  take  our  leave  of  him  by  quoting  the 
following,  which  proves  that  he  is  a  genuine  Protestant,  and  no 
"Romanisle." 

^*  1.  There,  lives  cannot  be  good. 
There,  faith  cannot  be  sure, 
Where  Truth  cannot  be  quiet. 
Nor  Ordinances  pure. 

«<3.  No  King  can  King  it  right,  . 
Nor  rightly  sway  hii  Kod ; 
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Wlio  tni^  Icnret  not  Christ, 
And  truly  fean  not  God. 

"  3.  He  cannot  rule  a  Land, 

As  Lands  should  ruled  heen. 
That  Ut$  himself  be  nWd 
By  a  TuUmg  Romatu  Quum. 

**  4.  JVh  muihly  sium  emn  he 

Tnu  Suhjeet  to  this  State  ; 
Who  makes  the  Pope  his  Christ, 
Jin  Heretique  his  Mate."  —  p.  65. 

If  these  extracts  do  not  satisfy  our  Puritan  readers  that  our 
Puritan  fathers  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  religious  liberty, 
#we  will  treat  them  hereafter  to  additional  ejttracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  other  New  England  worthies,  together  with  certain 
scraps  of  Protestant  history  we  have  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  our  reading.  We  have  no  fondness  for  raking  among  the 
tombs,  no  disposition  to  say  a  word  that  shall  diminish  respect 
for  the  dead  ;  but  if  we  Catholics  are  to  be  denounced  as  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious,  -^  if  we  are  to  be 
branded  as  traitors  to  our  country,  because  we  have  seen  proper 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  —  if  the  country  is  to  be  inflamed 
against  us  and  our  brethren,  because  we  choose  to  exercise  our 
natural  and  legal  rights,-^  we  will  retort  the  argument,  and  read 
our  Protestant  traducers  certain  passages  from  their  owo  histo* 
ry,  which  may  possibly  teach  them,  according  to  the  old  prov- 
erb, that  they  who  live  in  glass  houses  must  not  throw  stones. 
It  is  not  with  us  as  with  them.  We  desire  the  truth  to  be  told, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  but,  alas  for  them  1  truth  is  the  very 
thing  they  would  not  have  told, — cannot  bear  to  have  told. 

We  wish  to  see  the  great  question  between  the  sects  fairly 
and  honestly  discussed  ;  for  we  have  no  fondness  for  the  Prot- 
estant method  of  discussion,  for  the  appeal  to  ignorance,  to 
vulgar  prejudice,  the  resort  to  falsehood  and  misrepresentation. 
We  wish  the  debate  to  be  conducted  without  acrimony,  with- 
out passion  ;  for  we  want  no  converts  not  converts  through  the 
free  action  of  their  own  minds,  aided  by  divine  grace.  But  if 
Protestants  choose  to  conduct  the  debate  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  if  they  seek  to  maintain  themselves  by  circulating  the 
grossest  and  most  ridiculous  falsehoods  about  Catholicity,  we 
assure  them  we  will  avenge  ourselves  by  telling  the  trUih  about 
them. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  reply  to  the  charges  of  hostility  to  lib- 
erty which  are  ringing  against  the  Church.  We  know  they  are 
false,  and  we  know  for  what  purpose  they  are  made.  The 
blasphemous  Jews  accused  our  blessed  Saviour  of  having  a 
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devil,  and  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils.  These  charges  do  not  move  us.  We  are  free  citizens, 
and  we  know  that  we  love  liberty.  We  may  not  love  all  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  liberty,  but  we  know  there  is  no  true 
son  of  the  Church  not  at  any  moment  prepared  to  die  for  the 
defence  of  freedom,  whether  civil  or  religious.  The  Church 
wars  against  all  tyranny  and  oppression,  by  seeking  to  crucify, 
in  the  human  heart,  the  passions  that  would  tyrannize  and  op- 
press ;  and  hence  tyrants,  and  all  who  hate  true  liberty,  and 
crave  the  license  to  wrong  their  fellow-men,  and  to  go  '  ^  un- 
whipt  of  justice,"  war  against  her.  There  is  war  between 
her  and  the  proud,  corrupt,  and  rebellious  heart,  we  admit ;  and 
the  liberty  the  proud,  the  corrupt,  and  rebellious  seek  she  does 
oppose,  we  own  ;  but  no  other  liberty.  For  ourselves,  we 
love  our  country.  For  its  honor,  its  freedom,  its  real  prosper- 
ity, we  are  ready  to  struggle,  side  by  side  with  true  patriots, 
whatever  their  name,  and  to  know  no  other  rivalry,  but  that  of 
who  shall  be  first  to  rush  in  where  blows  fall  thickest  and  fall 
heaviest ;  and  we  know  no  Catholic  not  prepared  to  say  as 
much. 


Art.  III.  — *S  Joint  Letter  to  O.  A.  Brownson^  and  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  .Nhrih  American  Review,  Br  R.  Hildreth, 
Author  of  *'  Theory  of  Morals." 

This  pamphlet  seems  to  us  to  be  improperly  termed  ^  joint 
Letter  ;  for  a  joint  letter,  we  believe,  is  not  a  letter  addressed 
by  one  person  to  several  others  in  common,  but  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  the  joint  names  of  two  or  more  authors,  whether  ad- 
dressed to  one  or  to  many.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr. 
Hildreth  wishes  to  deny  his  own  unity,  or  to  intimate  that  he 
is,  as  the  respectable  Airs.  Malaprop  says,  ^'  two  gentlemen  at 
once,"  he  would  express  himself  more  correctly,  in  our  judg- 
ment, if  he  should  say,  A  Letter  addressed  conjointly ^  &c.  A 
philosopher  should  never  disdain  to  use  language  correcdy. 

The  Letter  is  addressed  conjointly  to  us  and  to  the  JVbrffc 
American  Review.  In  what  way  our  brother  Reviewer  will  re- 
ceive or  dispose  of  the  portion  intended  specially  for  him,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  as  he  is  still  vigorous,  and  blest 
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with  a  strong  constitulion  and  firm  nerves,  we  trust  he  wtU  sur- 
vive it.  As  for  ourselves,  being  naturalljr  kind-hearted,  al- 
though the  world  may  think  dilferently,  and  feeling  that  Mr. 
Hildreth  has  received  rather  rough  handling  from  all  quarters, 
we  are  disposed  to  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  delivery,  and 
to  gratify  him,  at  much  as  we  may,  by  a  brief  reply.  It  Is 
churlish,  when  a  man  sends  out  a  pamphlet,  or  but  the  third  of 
a  pamphlet,  against  you,  not  to  acknowledge  the  favor.  We 
all  have  our  little  vanities,  and,  as  we  none  of  us  like  to  have 
our  own  little  vanities  wounded,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
wound  those  of  others. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is  somewhat  known  in  this  Immediate  oeigbbour- 
bood  by  several  publications,  which  we  have  been  assured 
are  not  without  merit.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  writers  for 
the  Botton  iSttat,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  its  senior  ed- 
itor, the  late  Mr.  Haughton,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
reputation  and  influence  that  paper  for  a  time  enjoyed  with  its 
party.  Some  time  since  be  appears  to  have  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  conceived  a  series  of  works, 
which  were  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  science  of  man. 
The  Grst  work  of  the  contemplated  series  he  completed  and 
published  over  a  year  ago,  under  the  title  of  Thtory  of  Mor- 
alt.  This  work  was  sent  to  us,  and  reviewed,  as  we  thought 
proper,  in  our  Journal  for  July  last.  A  copy  was  also  sent, 
we  presume,  to  the  .^Torth  ^nttrtcan,  in  which  respectable  pe- 
riodical, for  April  last,  it  received  as  severe  treatment  as  it 
had  previously  received  from  us.  Meanwhile  the  book  does 
not  seU,  but  lies  on  the  bookseller's  shelves  or  in  the  binder's 
garret.  To  remain  unsold,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  cut  up 
by  hostile  reviews,  is  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood.  The  au- 
ihor  can  contain  himself  no  longer.  Hence,  the  Joint  Letter 
before  us, — the  hint  of  which  may  possibly  have  been  taken 
from  Byron's  famous  satire,  Er^lisk  Bardi  and  Scotch 
Revienere,  and  the  author's  ambition  may  have  been  to  do  in 
plain  prose  what  the  poet  effected  in  polished  verse.  The  Z<ef- 
ter  wants,  it  must  be  admitted,  something  of  the  keen  wit  of 
''"'  satire,  but  this  we  do  not  think  is  the  author's  fault ;  it  is 
vily  written,  in  a  loose,  declamatory  style,  as  we  cannot  de- 
;  but  what  it  wants  in  liveliness,  terseness,  end  logic,  it 
indantly  supplies  in  vulgarity,  vituperation,  and  abuse.  The 
lior  appears  to  have  thrown  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  his 
rk,  and  to  have  executed  it  as  well  as.  he  was  able;  and 
refore  should  not  be  blamed  for  not  doing  it  as  well  as  hia 
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friends  may  have  wished.  We  can  rightfully  ask  of  no  man 
more  than  the  best  he  can  do  ;  for  the  best  can  do  no  better 
than  they  can. 

We  have  read  the  Letter  with  sufficient  care,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  the  author  has  vindicated  his  theory  from  the  very 
grave  objections  we  urged  against  it ;  ndr  do  we  find  that  he 
has  successfully  controverted  any  of  the  positions  we  assumed  in 
our  Review  against  him.  His  restatement  of  his  theory  proves 
that  we  rightly  apprehended  him,  and  were  far  from  misrepre- 
senting his  views.  Our  strictures,  then,  remain,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  in  their  full  force.  Whether  our  venerable  contem- 
porary can  say  as  much,  we  are  not  so  certain.  Mr.  Hildreth 
makes  some  strong  points  against  him,  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  we  think  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet.  But  this  is  no 
afifair  of  ours.  A  few  of  the  points  Mr.  Hildreth  has  attempt- 
ed to  make  against  us,  although  they  hardly  touch  the  great 
ethical  questions  involved,  we  will  briefly  notice,  because  by 
so  doing  we  may  ofier  some  remarks  which  will  not  be  wholly 
valueless  to  our  readers. 

The  fine  names,  as  Gnostic,  Sophist,  Thwackum,  &c., 
which  Mr.  Hildreth  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  us,  we  must, 
however  reluctantly,  pass  over.  Some  men  will  be  ridiculous, 
though  you  call  them  by  their  baptismal  names  ;  others  cannot 
be  made  ridiculous,  call  them  by  what  ludicrous  names  you  will. 
Moreover,  admitting  the  appropriateness  of  these  names,  we 
cannot  perceive  how  from  them  Mr.  Hildreth  can  logically 
conclude  to  the  soundness  of  his  Theory  of  Morals. 

Mr.  Brownson  objects  to  my  Theoiy  of  Morals ; 

But  Mr.  Brownson  is  a  Gnostic,  a  Sophist,  a  Thwackum  ; 

Therefore,  my  Theory  of  Morals  is  sound. 

The  man  who  could  reason  in  this  way  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable professor  of  logic  !  ! 

We  are  a  Gnostic,  a  Sophist,  &c.,  it  seems,  because  we 
profess  to  have  attained  to  truth  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morak.  For  this  profession  Mr.  Hildreth  sneers 
at  us  in  his  most  approved  stvle,  and  commends  himself  for  his 
own  modesty  in  not  pretending  to  so  much,—  in  contenting  him- 
self with  the  simple  claim  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  one  who 
loves  and  seeks  the  truth.  Very  weU.  If  he  seeks  the  truth,  it 
must  be  because  he  feels  that  be  has  not  yet  found  it.  If  he 
have  not  yet  found  the  truth,  what  confidence  can  he  have  or  ex- 
pect us  to  have  in  his  Theory  of  Morals  f  If  he  feels  that  he 
has  found  the  truth,  with  what  justice  does  he  term  himself  a 
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•MJker  ?  We  own,  that,  for  ourselres,  we  do  not  think  it  a 
reproach  for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  hu  arrived  at  moral  troth. 
In  morals,  which  are  an  every-da^  concernmeDt,  the  truth  ought 
to  be  early  ascertained,  and  the  progress  which  we  ought  all  to 
aspire  to  should  be  not  so  much  in  knowing  the  law  as  in 
keeping  it.  Progress  we  of  course  approve  ;  but  progress  in 
obedience,  not  m  doctrine.  We  may  come  to  such  perfection 
in  doctrine,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  bare  no  more  to  learo  ; 
but  in  obedience  we  never  become  so  perfect  that  there  is 
nothing  more  for  us  to  do. 

But  it  seems  we  are  a  "  Gnosdc  of  the  Roman  school." 
That  we  are  a  Roman  Catholic  now,  we  own,  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  ;  but  we  were  not  when  we  wrote  the  review  of 
Mr.  Hildretb's  book,  for  our  conversion  dates  only  from  last 
October,  and  the  ethical  theory  we  opposed  to  bra  was  one 
which,  consistently  or  inconsistently,  we  bad  advocated  for 
years.     A  moralist  should  study  to  be  exact  even  in  trifles. 

According  to  Mr.  Hildreth,  nothing  is  or  can  be  fixed  or 
permanent  in  moral  doctrine.  "  Every  tree,"  be  says, 
"  grows  old,  ceases  to  bear  wholesome  fruit,  and  comes  pres- 
ently  to  cumber  the  ground.  It  must  be  cut  down,  and  s(Hne- 
thing  more  adapted  to  existing  wants  and  circumstances  plant- 
ed in  its  place."  From  this  we  infer,  1.  That  he  holds  that 
his  own  theory  will  soon  cease  to  bear  wholesome  fruit,  and 
come  presently  to  cumber  the  ground,  — in  which  he  is  proba- 
bly right ;  and  2.  That  morality  is  a  creature  of  circumstance, 
one  thing  in  one  age  or  one  country,  and  another  thing  in  an- 
other ;  one  thing  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  another 
thing  under  another ;  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  universal, 
eternal,  and  immutable  right.  It  is  easy  now  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Hildreth  commends  those  who  are  ever  learning  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  for,  accord- 
ii^  to  him,  there  is  in  morals  no  truth  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Hildreth  makes  morality  consist  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
herent laws  of  man's  nature,  and  characterizes  as  right  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  or  sentiment  of  benevolence.     His  theory  is, 
therefore,   naturalinn,  and  belongs  to  the  class  denominated 
itntimental.     Of  this  we  were  aware  when  we  wrote  our  stric- 
and  we  condemned  his  theory,  among  other  reasons,  be- 
it  bad  rnily  a  sentimental  basis.     Sentiment  can  aSbrd  no 
basis  for  an  ethical  doctrine,  because  none  of  our  senti- 
I  can  be  safely  indulged,  save   under  the  direction  and 
[>1  of  reason.     Benevolence,  as  simple  benevolence,  can 
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inflict  pain  on  the  guilty  no  more  than  on  the  innocent.  Obey- 
ing simply  its  impulsesi  we  should  throw  open  the  prison-doors 
and  let  the  convicts  escape,  when  both  public  and  private  good 
might  require  them  to  be  confined  and  punished.  Benevolence 
itself,  then,  must  be  exercised  under  the  direction  and  conUrol  of 
reason,  that  is,  must  be  in  subjection  to  reason.  Similar  re- 
marks may  be  made  of  all  the  sentiments ;  — which  proves  that 
none  of  them  can  ever  be  taken  as  safe  guides  in  matters  of 
duty. 

In  opposition  to  this  sentimental  theory,  we  stated  in  our 
strictures,  that  morality  presupposes  a  law  out  of  man  and 
above  him,  imposed  by  a  sovereign  lawgiver,  which  he  is  bound 
to  obey.  The  lawgiver  is  God  ;  the  law  is  his  will ;  therefore 
morality  is  simply  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  To  this  Mr. 
Hildreth  objects,  that  it  implies  that  ''might  makes  right." 
We  deny  the  conclusion.  Because  God  is  infinitely  and  es- 
sentially good,  and  his  will  is  the  expression  of  his  infinite  and 
essential  goodness,  not  of  his  power  regarded  as  a  distinct  at- 
tribute. God  is  essentially  the  right  in  itself,  absolute  right, 
because  he  is  in  his  own  essence  the  good  in  itself,  that  is, 
absolute  goodness.  Whatever  he  wills,  then,  must  be  right, 
not  by  reason  of  his  infinite  power,  but  by  reason  of  his  essen- 
tial goodness.  We  do  not,  then,  make  right  depend  on  might ; 
for  in  God  it  is  not  dependent  at  all,  and  in  creatures  it  depends 
on  the  infinite,  eternal,  and  immutable  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
to  which  his  power,  as  a  distinct  attribute,  is  not  legislative, 
but  simply  ministerial. 

Men  may  reluct  as  they  will  to  our  doctrine,  but  no  doctrine 
except  the  one  that  makes  morality  consist  solely  and  simply 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  can  abide  the  test  of  reason* 
Atheism  leaves  as  little  foundation  for  morals  as  for  theology. 
Morality  is  rightly  termed  Theologia  moralie^  or  practical  the- 
ology. It  consists  in  practical  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  the  inherent  laws  of  human  nature  only  so  far  as  they 
express,  and  only  for  the  reason  that  they  express,  the  will  of 
God. 

The  question  naturally  comes  up,  then.  How  are  we  to  as- 
certain the  will  of  God  ?  Up  to  a  certain  point,  unquestiona- 
bly, by  the  light  of  nature,  that  is,  W  natural  reason  operating 
on  our  own  natures  and  the  nature  of  things,  so  far  as  open  to 
our  inspection.  This  gives  us  Natural  Morality,  which  is  good 
and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  is  deficient.in  clearness, 
extent,  and  power,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  history  of  all  na- 
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tions   destitute  of  divine  revelation.       Divine   revelation  is 
necessary  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 

But  this  divine  revelation  will  need  an  interpreter.  Granted. 
This  interpreter,  accordir^  to  us,  is  the  Church.  Granted 
again.  Then,  says  Mr.  Hildreth,  wa  "make  the  Church  the 
sovereign  lawgiver,  the  God  we  are  to  trust  and  obey."  Not 
at  all.  There  is  a  very  obvious  distinction  between  tbe  le^s- 
lature  that  enacts,  and  the  court  that  expounds  and  applies,  tbe 
law.  The  Church  does  not  make  the  law  ;  she  merely  keeps, 
expounds,  and  applies  it,  and  is  herself  bound  by  it.  This  is 
so  obvious,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  b  unpardonable  for  having  over- 
looked it,  and  so,  too,  is  the  good  President  oi  Darlniouth 
College,  who  also  asserts  that  we  regard  the  Church  as  God. 
We  hope  we  are  not  quite  stupid  enough  to  confound  the  or- 
gan with  the  speech,  far  less  with  the  speaker.  God  gives 
the  law  to  tbe  Church,  who  has  nothing  except  what  she  re- 
ceives ;  and  we  receive  the  law  from  her,  because  he  has  ati- 
tboriEed  her  to  declare  it. 

Our  infidel  doctors  on  tbe  one  band,  and  our  ProtesUnt 
doctors  on  tbe  other,  must  have  queerly  constructed  miiKls  to 
be  able  to  imagine  that  Catholics  fall  into  such  gross  absurdi- 
ties as  they  now  and  then  chaise  us  with.     One  is  forced  to 
believe  that  their  own  education  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
their  reasoning  powers  left  wholly  uncultivated.     We  some- 
times amuse  ourselves  by  representing  to  ourselves  the  strange 
feelings  tbese  sage  doctors,  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  Catho- 
licity, would  have,  if  they  could  suddenly  change  places  witb 
tbe  Catholic,  and  see  the  marvellous  ignorance  and  gullibility 
on  their  part  which  their  objections  usually  imply.     It  is  rare 
that  we  meet  witb  an  objection  to  the  Church,  that  does  not  im- 
peach the  common  intelligence,  the  conini(»i  sense,  or  the  com- 
moQ  honesty  of  the  objector  ;  and  id  almost  all  cases,  the  diffi- 
culty of  replying  to  the  objection  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  the 
objector  is  too  ignorant  of  the  subject  to  understand  the  refu- 
tation.    The  ignorance  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  is  really 
deplorable.     And  yet,  to  believe  them,  they  are  the  only  en- 
'=-*^'ened  portion  of  mankind.     If  they  should  die,  all  light 
Id  be  extinguished,  and  total  darkness  would  cover  tbe 
li.     Poor  men  1  would  they  would  "get  wisdom,  and,  with 
lieir  eettiog,  get  understanding  "  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  to  be 
to  bring  forward   objections  not  discreditable  to  them- 
ea. 
Er.  Hildreth  says,  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  ag  Protestants, 
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teach  that  ^^  man  is  totally  depraved,  utterly  incapable  of  any 
good  action.  As  all  his  actions  want  the  quality  of  voluntary 
obedience  to  God,  in  which  alone  goodness  consists,  they  are 
all. bad,  and  all  equally  bad.  It  is  only  those  persons  who  are 
redeemed,  sanctified,  marvellously  regenerated,  by  divine  erace, 
who  are  capable  of  good  actions."  This  may  be  Calvmistic 
theology,  but  it  is  not  Catholic  theology.  The  Church  does 
not  teach,  that  men,  even  since  the  Fall,  are  naturally  incapable 
of  good  actions,  or  that  all  actions  performed  without  the  aid 
of  divine  grace  are  bad,  far  less  that  all  are  equally  bad.  The 
actions  of  men  in  an  unregenerate  state  may  be  good,  and  no 
small  portion  of  them,  unquestionably,  are  good  ;  but  none  of 
them  are  meritorious  in  reloHon  to  the  eupematural  destiny 
to  which  the  elect  are  appointed.  They  are  good  in  relation 
to  our  natural  destiny  ;  but  not  good,  though  not  necessarily  bad, 
in  relation  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  because  no  natural  act 
can  bear  any  proportion  to  a  supematunEil  end.  No  man  can 
gain  eternal  life  without  the  iniusion  of  supernatural  grace, 
which  enables  him  to  perform  acts  of  a  supernatural  virtue  $ 
yet  every  man  has  the  natural  ability,  if  be  will  but  exercise  it, 
to  keep  the  law  of  God  in  the  whole  sphere  of  natural  morality ^ 
or  else  his  disobedience  would  not  be  his  &in. 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologies  are  the  same,  for  they  are  widely  different.  Prot- 
estant theology  teaches,  that  man,  by  the  Fall,  lost  the  ability  to 
will  the  good,  and  therefore  that  the  Fall  destroyed  in  man  both 
reason  and  free-will ;  Catholic  theology  teaches,  that  the  Fall, 
though  it  wounded,  weakened,  reason  and  free-will,  did  not 
destroy  them.  According  to  it,  the  principal  effects  of  the 
Fall  are  in  the  loss  of  the  supernatural  grace  by  which  man,  be*> 
fore  he  sinned,  was  able,  1.  to  keep  his  lower  or  sensitive 
nature  in  perfect  submission  to  his  higher  or  rational  nature ; 
2.  his  reason  and  will  in  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God ; 
and  3.  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God  in  that  supernatural  sense  in 
which  obedience  merits  eternal  life.  By  losing  this  grace,  man 
lost  his  ability  to  merit  eternal  life,  for  that  life  was  never  merits 
abk^  so  to  speak,  save  through  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace  ; 
he  lost;  also,  the  dominion  of  reason  and  will  over  the  lower  na- 
ture, or  the  flesh.  The  flesh,  therefore,  escaped  from  its  sub- 
{'ection,  became  disorderly,  rebellious,  oreeding  all  manner  of 
usts,  and  not  unfrequently  bringing  reason  and  will  themselves 
into  bondage  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death  reigning  in  the  mem- 
bers.    According  to  Protestant  theology,  man  ceased,  by  the 
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Fall,  to  be  a  moral  being,  because  he  lost  by  it  reason  and  free- 
will, and  became  therefore  necessarily  incapable,  till  regenerat- 
ed, of  performing  a  moral  act,  a  single  good  act  in  any  sense 
whatever.  According  to  Catholic  theology,  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  moral  being,  nor  become  incapable  of  perforining 
moral  acts,  good  acts,  acts  meritorious  in  their  sphere,  but  only 
incapable  of  performing  acts  meritorious  of  eternal  life,  of 
which  no  natural  act,  either  before  the  Fall  or  since,  before  re- 
generation or  after  it,  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  meritorious. 

This  premised,  we  distinguish  ;  if  you  say  manris  incapable, 
till  regenerated,  of  performing  acts  which  are  good,  meritori- 
ous in  relation  to  our  superntttural  destiny,  we  grant  it ;  if 
in  relation  to  our  natural  destiny,  witliin  the  sphere  of  natural 
morality,  we  deny  it.  Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  the 
objection  Mr.  HUdreth  brings  against  Catholic  theology,  that, 
according  to  it,  no  man,  till  redeemed,  sanctified,  regenerated, 
can  perform  a  moral  act,  is  unfounded.  The  objection  may 
bear,  and  in  fact  do6s  bear,  against  Calvinistic  theology,  but 
not  against  Catholic  theology.  It  would  do  those  who  wish 
to  write  about  Catholicity  no  harm,  but  perhaps  some  good,  to 
begin  by  reading  a  short  course  of  Catholic  theology.  It 
might  save  them  from  many  blunders  and  from  much  useless 
labor. 

Mr.  Hildr^th  in  his  Letter  talks  largely  of  the  triumphs  of 
reason,  and  informs  us  that  '^Rome  has  fallen  to  rise  no 
more."  All  this  may  be  very  fine,  but  we  cannot  take  it  for 
granted.  We  have  heard  much  of  these  triumphs  of  reason, 
but  we  have  never  seen  them,  and  know  not  where  to  look  for 
them.  Where  are  they  ?  Will  our  Protestant  brethren  name  to 
us  a  single  point  in  theology  on  which  they  are  all  agreed,  —  a 
single  question  they  have  definitively  answered,  and  which  they 
all  regard  as  no  longer  an  open  question  ?  Will  our  philoso- 
phers inform  us  what  has  been  settled  in  philosophy  ?  Was 
there  a  single  question  debated  by  the  old  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  which  is  not  debated  still  in  our  modem 
schools  f    What  have  we  settled  ?    On  what  single  point  have 

Ehilosophers  come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  ?  Systems  we 
ave  had,  and  have,  in  abundance,  but  is  there  any  one  whose 
right  to  reign  is  undisputed  }  We  have  had  Cartesianism,  but 
that  is  defunct ;  Lockism,  but  that  is  dethroned  ;  Condilla- 
cism,  but  that  has  become  a  tradition  ;  Leibnitzism,  Wolfism, 
Kantism,  Fichteism,  Schellingism,  Hegelism,  but  they  are  all 
exploded,  even  in  the  land  where  they  originated  ;  we  have 
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had  the  Scottish  school,  but  it  is  nearly  forgotten  ;  the  Eclec- 
tic school,  the  Humanitarian  and  Progressist  school,  Owenism, 
Fourierism,  Saint-Simonism,  Transcendentalism,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  more  ismSj  but  they  all,  to  say  the  least, 
have  culminated.  The  wildest  disorder,  confusion,  and  uncer- 
tainty now  reign  throughout  the  whole  philosophic  world. 
Each  man  has  his  own  theory,  and  no  two  have  the  same. 
Where,  then,  are  your  boasted  triumphs  of  reason  ? 

You  have  for  three  hundred  years  been  triumphing  and  boast- 
ing of  your  triumphs,  and  yet  you  do  not  possess  the  extent  of 
territory  you  won  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  your  existence. 
You  rebelled  against  the  Church  and  the  Schools :  you  de- 
manded a  reform.  Well,  you  got  it,  but  it  was  not  enough. 
You  must  reform  the  reformation  :  you  did  so.  But  that 
would  not  do  ;  you  must  reform  the  reformed  reformation. 
Well,  that  you  did,  but  found  yourselves  as  bad  off  as  ever. 
Reform  had  stopped  short  of  the  mark.  You  would  reform 
the  reformed  reformed  Reformation.  You  have  done  so, 
but  are  as  far  from  being  satisfied  as  you  were  at  first.  Ever 
a  '^  lower  deep  "  yawns  before  you.  In  France  you  have  re- 
solved the  Supreme  Being  into  void  ;  in  Germany  your  triumphs 
have  resulted  in  Nihilism  ;  in  this  country,  in  Hildreth's  Theo- 
ry of  Morals^  which  every  body  scouts.  Yet  reason  triumphs, 
and  the  mighty  heart  of  humanity  leaps  and  exults  in  the  won- 
derful progress  of  her  children  !  Be  so  good,  Gentlemen,  as 
to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  what  you  have  really  won,  of  what 
you  r^ard  as  settled,  and  then  —  we  will  talk  with  you  about 
the  triumphs  of  reason. 

And  then  you  talk  of  reason,  as  if  reason  were  against  the 
Church,  and  as  if  you  were  reasoners.  Strange  infatuation  ! 
Happy  should  we  be  to  find  an  opponent  of  the  Church  that 
could,  or  at  least  would j  reason.  Our  great  complaint  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  is,  that  they  either  will  not  or  can- 
not reason  ;  that  they  are  governed  by  prejudice,  caprice,  and 
rarely  seem  able  to  distinguish  between  reason  and  their  own 
fancies  ;  whence  we  find  them  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  resist 
the  clearest  demonstrations  of  reason,  and,  on  the  other,  to  be- 
lieve without  even  the  shadow  of  a  reason.  They  who  sup- 
I)Ose  reason  has  any  thing  to  do  with  their  opposition  to  Catho- 
icity  are  grievously  mistaken.  Infidels  do  not  reason  against 
C"^  us,  for  they  do  not  reason  at  all.  Protestants  do  not  reason 
]S^  against  us  ;  they  declaim,  denounce,  invent  idle  stories  and  tell 
)e)^'        gross  falsehoods  about  us ;    and  when  these  fail,  they  bum 
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our  convents,  our  churches,  seminaries,  dwellings,  shoot  us 
down  hi  the  street,  pass  severe  penal  laws  against  us,  set  a 
price  on  our  heads,  hunt  us  down  as  wild  beasts.  This  is  the 
way  Protestantism  reasons  against  us,  and  has  reasoned  against 
us  for  three  hundred  years  ;  and  it  is  by  such  arguments,  which 
you  call  reason,  and  we  unreason,  that  she  has  won  her  boast- 
ed triumphs.  O  my  brother,  say  no  more  about  reason,  for 
reason  laughs  you  in  the  face,  and  scorns  the  relationship  you 
claim. 

Then,  again,  where  are  the  evidences  that  Rome  has  fallen 
to  rise  no  more  ?  Do  you  find  them  in  the  violent  hostility 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  throughout  all  Protestantdom 
against  Catholicity  ?  Do  you  find  them  in  the  Protestant 
unions,  the  ^'  Native  American  "  mobs  in  this  country,  and  the 
Free  Corps  in  Switzerland  ?  Do  you  find  them  in  the  multi- 
tude of  books  and  pamphlets  against  the  Church  with  which  a 
licentious  but  all  active  press  now  is  teeming  ?  Why  this  fear 
and  consternation  ?  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  Protes- 
tant people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  Do  Protestants  tremble  be- 
fore the  fallen  ?  do  they  trample  on  the  dead  ?  Do  you  find 
the  proofs  of  your  assertion  in  the  fact,  that  never,  since  the 
commission  was  given  to  the  Apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  has 
the  Church  been  more  united,  more  active,  more  vigorous, 
more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her  high  trusts,  and  that  she  has 
never,  at  any  one  period,  counted  a  larger  number  of  members 
than  at  this  moment  ?  Strange  evidences,  these,  that  Rome  has 
fallen  to  rise  no  more.  A  single  Jesuit  makes  whole  masses 
of  Protestants  and  infidels  tremble  and  turn  pale.  Why  this 
blanching  of  the  cheek,  and  this  trembling  of  the  frame,  before 
the  Church,  if  it  be  defunct  ?  Is  it  that  a  dead  lion  is  better  than 
a  living  dog  ?  O  my  friends,  be  not  deceived  !  Rome  has  not 
fallen,  and  your  very. fears  and  deadly  rage  prove  it.  The 
Church  is  not  dead,  cannot  die  ;  for  she  is  immortal,  the  liv- 
ing Spouse  of  the  living  God.  She  will  outlive,  ay,  and  triumph 
over,  all  her  enemies  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth, 
and  hath  .declared  it.  Vain  is  your  rage,  impotent  is  your  mal- 
ice.    You  may  harm  yourselves,  but  her  you  cannot  harm. 

Mr.  Hildreth  and  some  others  take  considerable  pains  to  ac- 
count for  our  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  assum- 
ing that  we  must  needs  be  still  a  Protestant  at  heart,  conclude 
that  it  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  visions  of  lawn 
sleeves,  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  perhaps  of  a  Yankee  pope,  that 
floated  in  the  distance  before  us.    It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  their  so- 
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ludoo  of  the  problem,  but  we  are  obliged  to  tell  them»  they  are 
quite  wrong,  for  there  is  a  lady  in  the  way,  and  known  to  be  in 
the  way,  of  die  realization  of  such  visions,  before  our  conver- 
sion. Married  men  cannot  take  orders  in  the  Church,  and  one 
camiot  aspire  to  a  cardinal's  hat  unless  he  be  in  orders.  What- 
ever might  be  our  personal  ambition,  or  however  capable  we 
might  be  of  having  respect,  as  the  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege has  it,  to  ^^  the  purple  glory,"  we  can,  as  a  Catholic,  be 
nothing  but  a  simple  layman.  There  can  be  na  dispensation 
ia  our  favor,  and  we  must  submit. 

Moreover,  if  there  were  no  barrier  of  the  kind  intimated,  it 
is  not  quite  so  certain  that  we  could  attain  to  the  ^'  purple  glo- 
ry." He  must  know  little  of  the  Church,  and  of  her  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  meritorious  sons,  wbo  could  dream 
that  one  so  insignificant  as  ourselves  could  ever  be  thought  of, 
save  by  her  enemies,  as  a  candidate  for  her  honors..  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth  and  others  estimate  us  quite  above  our  merits.  We  are 
nothing  to  the  Church,  except  as  we  have  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
It  was  not  the  Church  that  needed  us,  but  we  that  needed  the 
Church  ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  a  poor  sinner,  long  beat- 
en about  in  the  world,  might  fly  to  her  maternal  .bosom  and  find 
peace  for  his  troubled  conscience,  rest  for  his* wearied  soul,  and 
helps  tb-  a  holy  life,  without  dreaming  of  lawn  sleeves,  or  even 
a  cardinal's  hat.  These  things  do  not  have  such  powerful  at- 
tractions for  Catholics  as  they  seem  to  have  for  I^rotestants. 
To  the  true  Catholic,  earth  has  no  honors  he  cares  for  ;  to  him, 
no  crown  is  desirable  but  the  crown  of  life,  and  no  glory  but 
the  glory  of  God.  The  Catholic  religion  teaches  us  that  this 
world  is  not  our  home,  that  the  great  ends  of  our  existence  are 
not  attained  in  this  life,  and  our  real  good  can  come  from  noth- 
ing earthly,  temporal,  or  changeable.  It  teaches  that  we  were 
made  for  heaven,  to  find  our  good  in  serving  God  here,  and  in 
enjoying  him  for  ever  hereafter.  It  bids  us,  therefore,  to  place 
our  affections  on  things  above,  to  aspire  to  the  eternal  and  the 
immutable,  to  labor  not  Jor  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  the 
medt  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  To  the  soul  that  lis- 
tens to  and  obeys  diis  teaching,  the  honors  and  distinctions  of 
this  life,  all  that  the  men  of  the  world  live  for  and  aspire  to, 
are  vanity,  yea,  less  than  vanity  and  nothing.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  olden  times  this  teaching  could  be  received,  and  believed. 
Men  still  bear  it,  believe  it,  and,  we  trust,  strive  to  obey  it,  as 
incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  great  mass  of  our  Protestant 
and  infidel  brethren. 
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We  have  now  remarked  on  all  tbe  points  in  Mr.  Hildreth's 
Letter  which  we  have  thought  worth  while  to  notice.  Mr. 
Hildreth  intimates,  in  the  conclusion  of  bis  Letter^  that  another 
Review  will  soon  be  commenced,  to  be;  we  presume,  the  or- 
gan of  views  similar  to  his  own,  perhaps  to  be  edited  by  him- 
self. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  his  affair  and  not  ours.  But,  if 
he  expects  us  to  reply  to  any  thing  more  he  may  write,  he  must 
write  in  a  style  somewhat  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  let- 
ter before  us.  He  must  try  to  write,  if  not  as  a  Christian,  at 
least  as  a  gentleman.  We  have  replied  to  him  now,  because 
we  really  lelt  compassion  for  him,  and  were  actually  touched 
by  the  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  because  we  did  not  wish  him  to  feel  that  be  was  en- 
tirely an  outcast.  He  has  talents,  and,  we  can  believe,  benev- 
olent intentions  ;  and  we  have  wished  that  he  ml^ht  have  an  op- 
portunity to  redeem  himself,  and  devote  his  veiy  considerable 
powers  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  good  morals,  —  if  not  to  reli- 
gion, at  least  to  natural  morality  and  social  improvement.  We 
take  our  leave  of  him,  with  our  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery 
from  his  foolish  notions,  and  for  bis  future  usefulness. 


Art.  IV.  —  The  Episcopal  Obiener,  Vol.  I.,  No.  III.    Bos- 
ton.    May,  1845.     Monthly. 

This  periodical,  the  recently  established  organ  of  tbe  Evan- 
gelical division  of  the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  num- 
ber for  May  last,  contains  an  attempted  refutation  of  the  arti- 
cle headed   The  Church  againtt  J^To-Chwch,  in  our  last  Re- 
view.    The  writer  of  the  pretended  refutation  seems,  like  the 
Mw'York  Churchman,  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  our  asser- 
■'--,  that  we  had,  in  the  two  preceding  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
ted  the  pretensions  of  both  High-Church  and  Low-Church 
scopalians  ;  but  we  assure  bim,  that,  when  he  or  any  other 
scopalian  shall  show  us  any  tolerable  reason  for  thinking  we 
9  not  done  so,  we  shall  be  both  ready  and  happy  to  re- 
t  that  assertion,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  heal  tbe 
inded  feelings  of  our  Episcopal  friends. 
'!be  writer  m  the  Obunerf  after  a  preliminary  flourish  or 
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two,  says  his  ^^  purpose  is  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refitt- 
ing "  us.  We  presume  from  this  that  his  purpose  is  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  refuting  the  main  position  or  leading  doctrine 
of  the  article.  That  position,  or  doctrine,  as  we  stated  it,  is, 
that,  ^^  with  this  theory  alone  (the  No-Church  theory),  it  is  im- 
possible to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  "  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  unless  we  accept  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  witness  and  expound- 
er of  God's  word.  Now,  to  refute  this,  it  is  not  enough  to  inval- 
idate our  reasoning  in  this  or  that  particular,  but  it  is  necessary 
CO  prove  positively  that  an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  by  those 
who  reject  this  authority.  But  this  the  writer  has  not  done, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  not  even  attempted  to  do.  He 
cannot,  then,  whatever  else  he  may  have  done,  have  refuted  us. 
All  he  has  done,  admitting  him  to  have  done  all  he  has  attempt- 
ed, is,  to  prove,  not  that  we  were  wrong  in  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  eliciting  an  act  of  faith, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  at 
all,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see. 

But,  m  point  of  fact,  the  writer  has  not  done  what  be  at- 
tempted ;  he  has  not  invalidated  our  reasoning  in  a  single  par- 
ticular ;  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  refuting  any  one,  it  is  him- 
self. He  begins  by  giving,  professedly,  a  synopsis  of  our  ar- 
gument ;  but  his  synopsis  is  very  imperfect.  It  leaves  out  sev- 
eral distinct  positions  we  assumed  and  attempted  to  establish 
as  essential  to  the  argument  we  were  conducting.  If  this  is 
by  design,  it  impeaches  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the  writer ; 
if  unintentional,  it  shows  that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  arti- 
cle he  undertook  to  refute,  and  impeaches  his  capacity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  begin  our  argument  by  as- 
suming, that,  in  order  to  be  saved,  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  to 
enter  into  life,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Christian.  We  then  pro- 
ceed to  establish,  1.  That,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  believer,  to  believe  somewhat ;  2.  That  this  some- 
wlmt  is  TRUTH,  NOT  FALSEHOOD  ;  3.  That  the  truth  we  are  to 
believe  is  the  truth  Jesus  Christ  taught  or  revealed  ;  and,  4, 
That  this  truth  pertains,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  supernatural  or- 
der. Now,  the  second  position,  namely,  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian  believer,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  truth,  not  false- 
hood, the  Obnrvtr  entirely  omits,  and  takes  no  notice  of  it, 
in  its  attempted  refutation  of  us.  Why  is  this  ?  The  Observ- 
er cannot  suppose  we  inserted  this  proposition  without  a  design, 
or  that  It  is  of  no  importance  to  our  argument.     The  position  is 
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both  positive  and  negative,  and  asserts,  that,  to  be  a  Christian 
believer,  it  is  oecessary  not  only  to  believe  truth,  but  truth  wiib* 
out  mixture  of  falsehood.  A  very  important  position,  and  one 
on  which  much  of  our  subsequent  reasoning  depended,  and  de- 
signed to  meet  the  very  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  Obatn- 
tr, — namely,  that  we  have  all  the  faith  required  of  us,  if  we 
believe  Christian  truth,  though  we  believe  it  mised  with  error, 
in  an  inexact  or  false  sense.  Did  it  not  perceive  this  ?  If 
so,  how  could  it  promise  itself  the  pleasure  of  refuting  us,  widi- 
out  refuting  the  reasons  by  which  we  established  the  position 
-  itself  ?  Does  the  Obaervtr  Batter  itself  that  to  ignore  an  argu- 
ment is  to  refute  it  ? 

After  having  established  the  four  positions  just  enumerated, 
we  proceed,  in  the  second  division  of  our  article,  to  state  the 
necessary  conditions  of  faith  in  truths  pertaining  to  the  super- 
natural order,  or  what  we  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  elicit  an 
act  of  faith  in  a  revelation  of  supernatural  truth.  Under  this 
division,  we  attempt  to  establish,  1.  That  faith  demands  an 
authority  on  which  to  rest,  extrinsic  both  to  the  believer  and 
the  matter  believed ;  S.  That  the  only,  hut  sufficient,  authority 
for  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  matter  of  supernatural  revelation 
is  the  veracity  of  God  ;  3.  That  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  God 
has  actually  revealed  the  matter  in  question,  that  is,  a  witness 
to  the  fact  of  revelation,  is  also  necessaiy  ;  4.  That  this  wit- 
ness must  be  not  merely  a  witness  to  Uie  fact  that  God  has 
made  a  revelation,  or  to  the  fact  of  revelation  in  general,  but 
to  the  precise  revelation  in  each  particular  case  In  which  there 
may  be  a  question  of  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  of  God,  — 
therefore  an  interpreter,  as  we  expressed  ourselves,  of  the  gen- 
uine sense  of  the  revelation  ;  5.  That  this  witness  must  be  uni- 
versal, subsisting  through  all  times  and  nations  ;  6.  Unmialak* 
able,  with  ordinary  pnidence,  by  the  simple  and  illiterate  ;  and, 
7.  Infallible. 

Now,  of  these  seven  positions,  the  writer  in  the  Obtervtr  ob- 
Unfa  expressly  to  the  fourth,  and,  by  implication,  to  the  «e«- 
But  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  definition  of  faith,  naoiely, 
'*  tl  u  d  tkeologieal  ctrlue,  which  contuU  in  belitvit^, 
ut  doubting,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  alt  the  truths  Al- 
\y  God  has  revealed,  on  the.  veracity  y  God  alone," — on 
I,  he  must  be  aware,  rests  nearly  the  whole  of  our  argu- 
for  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  witness  to  the  fact  of  rev- 
n  ;  for,  if  faith  consists  in  believing  without  doubting^  it  is 
us  that  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  on  &6  au- 
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tbority  of  a  fallible  witness.  It  can  be  possible  only  where 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  God  has  ac- 
tually revealed;  and  there  always  is  reasonable  ground  for  doubt, 
where  the  reliance  is  on  a  fallible  witness,  that  is,  a  witness  that 
may  deceive  or  be  deceived.  Our  conclusion,  then,  that  the 
witness  must  be  infallible,  or  faith  is  not  possible,  must  be  ad- 
mitted, if  our  definition  of  faith  is  accepted.  We  were  not  to 
be  refuted,  then,  on  this  point,  except  by  a  refutation  of  our  def- 
inition of  faith.  But  the  writer  in  the  Observer  does  not  refute 
thb  definition,  for  he  does  not  even  notice  it.  How,  then,  can 
he  claim  to  himself  the  '^  pleasure  "  of  having  refuted  us  ? 

But  the  writer  in  the  Observer  objects  strongly  to  the  fourth 
position  of  the  second  division  of  our  article.  He  says  we  af- 
firm that  we  need  ^^  an  interpreter  of  the  genuine  sense  of 
what  God  has  revealed,  because  God  has  made  faith  the  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  salvation  ;  and  if  we  should  mistake  the 
propositions  actually  contained  in  God's  revelation,  or  substi- 
tute others  therefor,  since  it  b  only  through  the  formal  propo- 
sition we  arrive  at  the  matter  revealed,  we  should  not  believe  the 
revelation  God  has  actually  made,  but  something  else^  and  some-- 
thing  far  which  we  cannot  plead  the  veracity  of  God^  and 
therefore  something  for  which  we  have  no  solid  ground  offaith.^^ 
The  portion  of  this  sentence  in  Italics  the  writer  discreetly 
omits  in  his  quotation.  Our  doctrine  was  this  :  —  The  ground  of 
faith  in  the  truth  or  matter  revealed  is  the  veracity  of  God  re- 
vealing it.  But  when  we  believe  the  matter  revealed  in  a  false 
sense,  not  in  its  genuine  sense,  we  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  what 
is  revealed,  but  something  else,  and,  therefore,  something  which 
God  has  not  revealed,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  not 
his  veracity.  Consequently,  we  need  an  interpreter,  that  is, 
some  means,  or,  as  we  say  in  the  article,  ^^  some  authority^  ex- 
trinsic or  intrinsic,"  that  is,  in  the  individual,  or  out  of  him,  to 
say  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  in  its  genuine  sense  ;  which 
is  only  saying,  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  Almighty  God 
has  actually  made.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Are  we  not  right  in  this  ? 
The  writer  in  the  Observer  says  no.  He  objects  to  this,  be- 
cause we  here,  he  says,  assume  ^^  three  things which 

need  a  little  looking  after :  1 .  That  God's  revelation  to  man  is 
not  intelligible.  2.  That  a  human  interpreter  can  make  it  plain. 
3.  That,  unless  the  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's 
word  are  appreciated,  one  cannot  be  saved.  In  general  terms, 
we  deny  all  these  propositions."  So  do  we  ;  and,  moreover, 
we  deny  that  we  assume,  or  that  our  argument  implies,  either 
one  or  another  of  them. 
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The  Obtervtr  contends  that  God's  revelation  is  made  to  us 
in  terms  as  express  and  as  intelligible  as  buman  language  can 
make  it.  *^  Natural  reason,"  it  sajs,  ^^  teaches  us  enough  of 
God  to  know  that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  benevolent,  and  good. 
An  infinitely  wise,  benevolent,  and  good  being,  in  mafiiig  a 
revelation  to  dependent  and  erring  creatures,  could  not  do  oth- 
erwise than  adapt  it,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  to  their  con- 
dition." Be  it  so  ;  we  said  as  much,  more  than  once,  our- 
selves. But  what  is  ^^  the  most  perfect  manner  "  ?  ^^  A  rev- 
elation," continues  the  Obaerver,  ^^  coming  from  such  a  be- 
ing, would  be  conveyed  in  intelligible  propositions,  so  express- 
ed and  arranged  as  to  be  least  liable  to  be  misunderstood." 
In  propositions  intelligible  through  the  ministry  of  the  eccleiia 
docena^  we  grant  it ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  beeau$e  he  hoe  not  90 
conveyed,  expressed^  and  arranged  it.  ^^  Then,  if  a  revelation 
have  come  from  God,  it  must  be  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  hu- 
man language  can  make  it."  Through  the  same  ministry,  we 
concede  it ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  ass«t  the  intelligibleness  of  divine 
reveladon  against  us,  for  that  we  conceded.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  whether  the  revelation  be  intelligible,  but 
whether  it  be  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  eccleeia  doeene* 
The  Obiervcr  was  bound  to  show  that  no  such  aid  is  needed,  or 
else  not  secure  the  ^^  pleasure  "  of  refuting  us.  We  knew  before- 
hand the  only  argument  he  could  adduce,  and  that  argument  we 
ourselves  adduced  and  replied  to.  The  Obeerver  has  merely 
brought  against  us  this  objection,  without  noticing  our  reply  to 
it.  We  stated,  ^^  It  may  be  said  that  God  is  just,  that  be  has 
made  us  a  revelation,  commanded  us  to  believe  it,  and  made 
belief  of  it.  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation  ;  but  that  he 
would  not  be  just  in  so  doing,  if  this  revelation  were  not  infal- 
libly ascertainable  in  its  genuine  sense  by  the  prudent  exercise 
of  natural  reason."  Here  is  the  argument  of  the  ObHrver,  tak- 
en in  connexion  with  what  we  had  previously  said  of  what  nat- 
ural reason  teaches  us  of  God,  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  put 
as  the  Obnrver  itself  has  put  it ;  and  here  is  our  reply  :  —  ^'  As- 
certainable by  natural  reason,  in  one  method  or  another^  we 
grant ;  by  private  reason  and  the  Bible  alone,  we  deny  the  con- 
sequence :  for  God  may  haee  made  the  revelaHon  ascertainable 
only  by  a  divinely  eommieeioned  and  eupematurally  guided  and 
protected  body  of  teachers,  and  the  office  of  natural  reason  to  be 
to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  this  body  of  teachers.^^  This  reply 
is  conclusive,  at  least  till  shown  to  be  inconclusive ;  consequent- 
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ly  the  writer  in  the  Observer  was  precluded,  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary rules  oflogic  and  morals,  from  insisting  on  the  objection,  till 
he  had  not  only  noticed,  but  refuted,  the  reply.  He  has  done 
neither.  He  has  taken  an  objection  which  we  had  anticipated 
and  replied  to,  urged  it  against  us,  without  deigning  to  notice 
our  reply,  and  this  he  calls  refuting  us  !  It  is  at  any  time  easy 
to  secure  the  ^^  pleasure  "  of  refuting  any  opponent  on  these 
conditions  ;  but  the  reality  of  such  refutation,  its  creditable- 
ness,  its  moral  honesty,  we  leave  to  the  logicians  and  casuists 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  settle. 

The  writer  in  the  Observer  proceeds  in  his  argument  against 
a  position  he  says  we  assume,  but  which  we  do  not  assume,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  made  to 
tts  is  made  exclusively  in  the  written  word,  and  is  made  ^^  in  in- 
tefltgible  propositions,  so  expressed  and  arranged  as  to  be  least 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,"  ^^  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it."  This  assumption  we  met  and  refuted,  or 
attempted  to  refute,  in  our  article  ;  but  the  Observer^  accord- 
ing to  its  custom,  takes  no  notice  of  our  refutation,  or  attempt- 
ed refutation.     This  assumption  is  provable  only  in  two  ways  : 

1.  ^priori,  by  reasoning  from  the  known  character  of  God  ; 

2.  A  posteriori^  by  reasoning  from  the  character  of  the  revela- 
tion actually  made.  The  first  method  can  avail  it  nothing, 
for  the  reason  we  before  assigned,  and  have  just  now  repeated. 
We  adduced,  in  our  article,  several  arguments  and  facts  to  show 
that  the  second  method  can  avail  it  just  as  little.  These 
facts  and  arguments  it  does  not  set  aside,  does  not  attempt  to 
set  aside,  for  it  does  not  even  notice  them,  or  make  an  effort 
to  show  that  its  assumption  may  be  true  in  spite  of  them.  And 
yet  it  purposed  to  have  tlie  ^^  pleasure  "  of  refuting  us  !  and 
we  are  gravely  assured  by  another  Episcopal  organ,  The  Chris- 
iiati  Mvoeate  and  Witness^  that  it  really  has  refuted  us,  and 
in  a  masterly  manner  turned  our  logic  against  us.  Really, 
these  Episcopalians  have  queer  notions  of  what  constitutes  a 
refutation  of  an  opponent. 

But  we  deny  the  assumption  of  the  Episcopal  Observer^  and 
caH  upon  the  writer  who  promised  himself  the  ^^  pleasure  "  of 
refuting  us  to  reply  to  the  facts  and  arguments  we  adduced 
against  it.  Will  he,  dare  he,  in  open  day,  maintain,  in  general 
thesis,  that  the  several  articles  of  Christian  faith,  even  as  he 
holds  them,  are  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  proposi- 
tions as  clear  and  intelligible  as  human  language  can  make 
them  ?     He  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  therefore  believes,  we  are 
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bound  to  presume,  in  the  Nicene  creed.  Will  he  tell  us  where 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  or  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,*^  JYItofiie, — is  expressed  in  terms  as  clear, 
as  intelligible,  and  as  unequivocal  as  in  the  creed  ?  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  adduce  passages  which  teach  or  imply  one  or  the 
other  of  these  doctrines,  but  he  must  adduce  passages  which 
teach  them  as  expressly,  in  a  manner  as  clear  and  intelligible, 
as  they  are  taught  in  the  creed  ;  for  his  assumption  is,  that  they 
are  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  a  manner  as  clear 
and  intelligible  as  they  can  be  in  human  language.  Adduce 
the  passages,  Mr.  Observer ^  if  you  please.  You,  as  an  Epis- 
copalian, are  bound  to  admit  infant  baptism  as  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Do  you  find  this  expressed  in  the  Bible  in  a 
manner  ^^  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  human  language  can  make 
it "  ?  If  so,  why  have  you  not  been  able,  long  ere  this,  to  set- 
tle th^  dispute  with  your  Baptist  brethren,  who  have  as  much 
reverence  for  the  Bible  as  you  have,  are  as  learned,  and  no 
doubt  as  honest  ?  If  the  articles  of  Christian  faith  be  express- 
ed in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  propositions  as  clear  and  intel- 
ligible as  language  can  make  them,  how  happens  it  that  men 
dispute  more  about  their  sense  as  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  than  they  do  about  their  sense  as  drawn  out  and  de- 
fined in  the  creed  ?  Is  there  an  article  of  faith  held  to  be  fun- 
dfimental  by  the  Episcopal  Observer  that  has  not  been  disputed 
on  what  has  been  conceived  to  be  the  authority  of  Scripture 
itself  ?  Yet  all  is  in  Scripture  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as 
human  language  can  make  it !  Who  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
the  Catholic  Church  means  by  her  decisions  ?  Who  questions 
the  sense  of  the  dogma  as  given  in  her  definition  of  it  ?  If  she 
can  define  an  article  of  faith  so  as  to  end  all  dispute  concern- 
ing its  sense,  so  far  as  she  defines  it,  it  follows  that  articles  of 
faith  can  be  expressed  in  language,  —  for  her  definitions  are 
expressed  in  language,  —  so  as  to  preclude  uncertainty  as  to 
their  meaning.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  articles  of  faith 
as  expressed  and  arranged  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  because 
men  have  doubted  and  disputed  from  the  first,  and  do  now 
doubt  and  dispute,  as  to  what  they  are,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  ancient  sects,  and  the  some  five  hundred  or  more 
Protestant  sects  still  extant ;  and  also  by  the  violent  controver- 
sy, concerning  what  the  writer  in  the  Observer  must  regard  as 
fundamentals,  now  raging  in  his  own  Church,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England.     Nay,  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  ex- 
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press  against  the  rash  assumption  of  the  Observer,  ^^  And  ac- 
count," says  St.  Peter,  ^^  the  long-sufiering  of  our  Lord  sal- 
vation, as  also  our  most  dear  brother  Paul,  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  him,  hath  written  to  you  ;  as  also  in  all  his  epis- 
tles, speaking  in  them  of  these  things,  in  which  there  are  cer- 
tain things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  ufdeamed  and  un- 
stable wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own 
destruction."  —  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.  This  is  to  the  point. 
The  Scriptures,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  do  contain 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  and  which  the  unlearned  wrest 
to  their  own  destruction ;  and  these  are  not  unessentials,  be- 
cause their  misinterpretation  involves  the  destruction  of  those 
who  misinterpret  them.  Where  is  the  intelligence,  where  is 
the  conscience,  of  this  daring  Episcopal  writer  ?  Has  he  no 
reverence  for  truth,  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  that  he 
hesitates  not  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  affirm 
what  is  so  obviously  untrue  ?  Let  him  show  as  much  unanim- 
ity among  the  aforesaid  five  hundred  or  more  Protestant  sects, 
who  all  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  profess  to  take 
it  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  concerning  what  he 'himself 
holds  to  be  fundamentals,  as  we  can  show  him  among  Catholics 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  articles  of  faith  the  Church  has 
defined,  and  we  will  listen  to  his  assertion,  that  the  revelation  of 
God,  as  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  —  for  this  is  his 
meaning,  —  is  ^' as  clear  and  intelligible  as  human  language 
can  make  it  "  ;  but  till  then,  we  recommend  him  to  moderate 
his  tone,  and  meditate  daily  on  the  solemn  fact  that  a  judgment 
awaits  us,  and  we  must  all  give  an  account  for  all  our  thoughts, 
uords,  and  deeds.  An  induction  contradicted  by  glaring  and 
lamentable  facts  is  inadmissible  ;  and  such  is  his,  that  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  <^  as 
clear  and  intelligible  as  human  language  can  make  it."  We 
admit  the  revelation  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  way  and 
manner,  and  by  the  means,  intended  by  the  Revealer  ;  but  in 
the  way  and  manner  asserted  by  the  Observer,  we  deny  its  in- 
telligibleness,  as  must  eveiy  honest  man  who  has  seriously  un- 
dertaken to  interpret  the  Iloly  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of  private 
reason  alone. 

The  writer  in  the  Observer  asserts  that  we  assume  ^^  that  a 
human  interpreter  can  make  it  (divine  revelation)  plain."  We 
assume  no  such  thing  ;  and  moreover,  if  he  is  capable  of  un- 
derstanding, in  any  degree,  his  mother  tongue,  and  has  read  our 
article  through,  he  knows  that  we  not  only  do  not,  but,  with  our 
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geaerel  doctrine,  that  we  cannot.  Does  be  not  know,  that, 
throughout  the  article,  we  are  attempting,  among  other  things, 
to  establish  the  utter  incompetency  of  a  merely  human  inter- 
preter ?  Does  he  not  know  that  we  contend  for  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Church  to  interpret  or  declare  the  revelation  of 
God,  only  on  the  ground  that  she  has  the  promise  of  the  super- 
human, the  supernatural,  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  Does  be  not  know,  that,  according  to  all  Catholics, 
it  is  not  the  Humanity  of  the  Church,  but  the  Divini^,  whose 
Spouse  she  is,  that  decides  in  her  decisions,  and  in  her  inter- 
pretations is  the  interpreter  ?  Prove  us  wrong  in  holding  this, 
if  you  will,  if  you  can  ;  but,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  truth, 
do  not  assert  that  we  assume,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, that  the  revelation  of  God  can  be  made  plain  by  a 
mere  human  interpreter.  It  was  not  for  a  human  interpreter 
we  contended,  but  for  a  divine  interpreter  ;  and  our  argument 
was  to  prove,  that,  without  a  divine  interpreter  of  divine  reve- 
lation, it  is  impossible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith.  WiU  the  JSpi^ 
cppal  Obnrver  remember  this  ?  The  folly  and  absurdity  it 
ascribes  to  us,  of  contending  for  a  human  interpreter,  we  leave 
to  Low-Churchmen  and  their  dearly  beloved  children  and 
grandchildren,  the  No-Churchmen. 

The  Obnrver  also  charges  us  with  assuming,  ^^  that,  unless 
the  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  be  ap- 
preciated, one  cannot  be  saved."  There  is  little  pleasure  in 
replying  to  an  opponent  who  has  yet  to  learn  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  the  matters  in  debate,  and  on  which  he  affects  to 
speak  as  a  master.  The  writer  in  the  Observer  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  read  a  single  elementary  work  on  theology. 
He  appears  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  any  distinction  between 
faith  and  theology.  We  said  not  one  word  about  ^'  nice  the- 
ological shades  of  meaning";  we  neither  said,  nor  implied  in 
any  thing  we  said,  that  theology  is  at  all  necessary  to  salvation. 
We  spoke  of  faith  as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation, 
we  admit,  but  not  of  theology  ;  and  we  contended  that  the  faith 
must  be  embraced  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  or  one  cannot  be 
saved  :  but  not  that  one  cannot  be  saved  unless  he  appreciates 
the  nice  distinctions  of  theology.  Theology  and  its  distinc- 
tions belong  to  science,  a  science  constructed  by  human  reason 
from  principles  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  super- 
natural revelation  made  immediately  to  faith.  It  is  useful,  be- 
cause, in  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  we  cannot 
have  faith,  propagate,  preserve,  and  defend  faith,  without  it ;  for 
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by  it,  as  s^rs  St.  Augustine,  tides  saluberrimaj  qtUB  ad  veram 
beatii%idinem  ducit,  gignitur^  defenditur,  robofatnr.*  Theol- 
ogy is  necessary  or  useful  only  as  subservient  to  failb  ;  but 
faith  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  as  says  the  blessed  Apostle, 
^^  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  "  ;  and  wbosd 
does  not  please  God,  we  take  it,  is  not  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
As  to  distinctions  or  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  faith,  we  said 
nothing  about  them,  for  we  were  not  aware  of  their  existence. 
Faith  is  one,  a  whole,  and  roust  be  embraced  in  its  purity  and 
integrity,  or  it  is  not  embraced  at  all.  The  objections  of  oqr 
Protestant  theologians  create  the  suspicion  that  these  theolo- 
gians have  not  made  remarkably  thorough  studies. 

"  But  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  the  inter-' 
ests  of  religion,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Observer,  *^  to  say 
that  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  must  in  every  point  in  revela- 
tion be  fully  seen  and  acknowledged,  as  the  condition  of  being 
saved."  On  what  authority  is  this  said  ?  Does  he  deny  faith 
to  be  the  condition  rine  ^juanon  of  salvation  ?  Of  course  not, 
for  we  assert  it  in  our  article,  and  he  takes  no  exception  to  our 
assertion.  Must  not  this  be  faith  in  what  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
revealed,  that  is,  in  the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  made  ? 
Has  not  Almighty  God  made  belief  of  this  revelation  necessa- 
ry as  the  condition  of  salvation  ?  If  so,  has  he  made  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  the  whole,  or  only  a  part  ?  >  In  its  exact  sense, 
or  in  an  inexact  sense  ?  If  you  say  a  part  is  not  necessary  to 
be  believed,  will  you  tell  us  what  part  ?  Will  you  be  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  favor  us  with  a  specification,  on  divine  authority,  of 
the  portions  of  revelaticm  which  we  have  the  permission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  disbelieve  or  not  believe  ? 

That  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  whole  revelation,  as  the 
condition  rine  qua  non  of  salvation,  is  evident  from  the  very 
definition  we  gave  of  faith,  namely,  that  it  is  '^  a  theological 
virtue,  and  consists  in  believing  all  the  truths  God  has  revealed, 
on  the  veracity  of  God  alone."  Does  the  Observer  deny  this 
definition  of  faith  ?  If  it  does,  why  has  it  not  said  so,  and  re- 
futed it  by  refuting  the  arguments  by  which  we  attempted  to 
sustain  it  ?  and,  since  its  purpose  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
refuting  us,  why  did  it  not  give  and  sustain  a  definition  in  op- 
position to  ours  ?  Was  it  a  sufficient  refutation  of  us  for  it  to 
pronounce,  as  it  does,  that,  in  that  portion  of  the  article  in 
which  we  give  this  definition,  we  *^  enter  into  a  bog  and  floun- 
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der  till  we  reach  the  opposite  side  ? "  Waa  it  afraid,  if  it  fol- 
lowed us,  it  would  itself  sink  in  the  "bog,"  stick  fast  in  the 
"  morass  "  ?  or  was  it  only  the  pltasnre.  Dot  the  pain,  of  re- 
futing us  it  promised  itself?  If  faith  consist  in  believing  all 
the  truths  Almighty  God  has  revealed, —  and  dare  the  Ohatrv- 
tr  assert,  in  the  face  of  theologians  of  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
that  it  does  not  ?  —  and  if  faith  be,  as  the  blessed  Apostle  de- 
clares, the  condition  without  which  we  cannot  be  saved,  it  fol- 
lows necessarily  that  the  whole  mind  of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as 
revealed,  must  be  believed,  as  the  condition  of  being  saved. 
Will  the  writer  in  the  Obiereer  deny  this  ?  Let  bim  do  it, 
and  he  may  possibly  find  himself  in  "  a  bog  "  to  which  there 
is  no  "  other  side."  The  reader  will  find  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  all  the  truths  Almighty  God  has  re- 
vealed, amply  sustained  in  our  article  itself,  pages  162  and  163, 
and  in  the  article  on  Brititk  Rtformen,  la  our  number  for  Jan- 
uary last,  page  46,  and  by  arguments  which  the  Observer  has 
not  refuted,  nor  attempted  to  refute,  —  for  it  seems  to  have 
remembered  to  forget  them. 

But  it  may  be  the  writer  in  the  Obterver  does  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  "  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  io- 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  religon  "  to  gay,  that  all  the  truths 
Almighty  God  has  revealed  must  be  explicitly  believed,  as  the 
condition  of  being  saved,  but  simply  that  it  is  derogatory,  &c., 
to  say  they  must  be  explicitly  believed  in  their  exact  sense,  as 
they  lie  in  the  mind  of^  the  Holy  Ghost.     We  say  txplicitly 
believed,  for  this  is  what  he  must  mean  by  being  '*  fully  seen 
and  acknowledged."     What  be  means  to  object  to  is  the  as- 
sertion,  that  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  must  be  believed  as 
the  condition  sine  qua  nan  of  salvation.     "  The  exact  mind 
of  the  Spirit"  must  mean  the  entire  revelation  Almighty  God 
has  made,  in  its  exact  sense,  or,  as  we  expressed  ourselves,  in 
its  genuine  sense.     Then  we  can  understand  by  the  exact  micd 
of  the  Spirit  neither-more  nor  less  than  "the  pure  word  of 
God."     Then  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  ofreligion  to  say,  that  the  pure  word  of 
God  —  the  revelation  in  its  purity  and  integrity — must  be  be- 
ed  as  the  condition  of  being  saved.     Then,  in  order  not  to 
Dgate  from  the  character  of  God,  and  not  to  injure  the  in- 
ists  ofreligion,  we  must  say,  the  impure  word  of  God,  that  is, 
word  of  God  corrupted  by  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  false- 
d  and  error,  is  sufficient,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe, 
irder  to  be  saved,  or  to  have  that  faith  without  which  "  it 
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is  impossible  to  please  God  " !  Is  the  Episcopal  Observer 
prepared  to  adopt  this  conclusion  ?  It  must  adopt  it.  It  will 
not  allow  us  to  insist  on  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit.  But  if 
we  do  not  take  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  take  the 
inexact  mind.  The  inexact  mind,  so  far  forth  as  inexact,  is 
not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  at  all,  —  is  not  the  word  of  God,  — 
is  not  truth,  but  falsehood,  and  therefore  of  the  Devil,  who  is  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies.  The  inexact 
mind  of  the  Spirit  is  the  impure  or  corrupt  word  of  God,  the 
word  of  God  and  the  words  of  the  Devil  combined.  If  it  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  to  insist  on  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  faith  in 
the  pure  word  of  God,  it  must  be  honorable  to  the  character 
of  God  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  contend 
that  belief  of  the  impure  word,  the  corrupt  word,  the  word  of 
God  combined  with  the  words  of  the  Devil,  is  sufficient  as  the 
condition  of  being  saved  !  A  very  comforting  doctrine  to  all 
classes  of  errorists  ;  for  they  all  hold  the  truth,  or  some  por- 
tion of  truth,  but  mixed  with  error,  —  that  is,  in  an  inexact,  a 
false,  or  a  corrupt  sense.  The  Observer's  own  church  defines 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  to  be  '^  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached."  Art. 
XIX.  We  suppose  they  who  preach  the  pure  word  of  God 
preach  it  because  they  hold  its  belief  to  be  necessary  as  the 
condition  of  being  saved.  The  Church  of  Christ,  then,  inas- 
much as  it  preaches,  and,  we  presume,  insists  on,  the  pure 
word  of  God,  or  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  does  that  which  is  ^^  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
God  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  "  !  Happily, 
however,  for  the  writer  in  the  Observer^  his  church  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  this  charge  ;  for  it  is  unquestionably  innocent  of  the 
sin  of  preaching  the  pure  word  of  God. 

After  all,  this  is  rather  a  singular  doctrine  for  a  Protestant  to 
avow  J  however  consistent  it  may  be  for  him  to  entertain  it.  The 
charge  against  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  pseudo-reformers 
was  not  that  it  did  not  hold  the  word  of  God,  but  that  it  had 
ceased  to  hold  it  in  its  purity.  It  had  corrupted  the  word  of 
God,  not  the  written  word,  not  the  text,  but  the  sense,  the  doc- 
trine, that  is,  ^^  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  and  therefore  had  be- 
come a  corrupt  church,  in  the  bosom  of  which  salvation  had  be- 
come impossible,  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  doubtful.  On  this 
ground  they  pretended  to  separate  from  its  communion,  and  on 
this  ground  their  children  have  generally  attempted  to  vmdicate 
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their  separation.  But  the  Epiaeopal  Obierterj  it  seems,  aban- 
dons this  ground,  and  gives  the  Reformers  a  very  unfilial  blow. 
According  to  this  modern  Protestant,  the  fact  that  a  church  has 
corrupted  the  word  of  God,  and  preaches  not  the  pure  word,  but 
the  impure  word,  is  rather  to  its  credit,  and  should  be  a  motive 
for  seeking  or  remaining  in  its  communion,  instead  of  a  motive 
for  separating  from  it.  The  only  good  ground  of  separation, 
if  we  accept  his  doctrine,  would  be  the  fact  that  the  Church 
preaches  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  commands  explicit  belief 
in  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  condition  ot  salvation. 
From  such  a  church  it  must  be  one's  duty  to  separate,  because 
such  a  church  derogates  from  the  character  of  God,  and  in- 
jures the  interests  of  religion.  Perhaps  it  was  on  this  ground, 
after  all,  that  the  Reformers  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  on  this  ground  that  Protestants  generally 
remain  separate  from  that  communion. 

But  the  Observer  not  only  protests  against  the  necessity  of 
belief  in  the  exact  mind  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  contends  that  the 
exact  mind  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly  be  communicated  to 
us.  ^'  Thoughts  may  be  communicated,"  it  says,  ^'  by  a 
written  or  spoken  language  ;  but  perfectly,  entirely y  tmrniHahh 
blyj  by  neither.  To  this  rule  the  thoughts  of  God  form  no 
exception.  When  communicated  to  erring  men,  they  come 
clothed  under  the  guise  of  the  erring  representative,  human 
language  ;  and  of  necessity,  therefore,  are  liable,  in  some  of 
their  shades,  to  be  misconceived."  So  Ahnighty  God  himself 
cannot,  if  he  will,  teach  us  the  exact  truth,  nor  make  to  us  a 
revelation  of  his  will  which  we  may  believe  without  mixture  of 
error  !  The  delegates  to  the  late  infidel  convention,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  will  thank  the  writer  in  the  Episcopal  06- 
server  for  this,  to  them,  precious  concession,  and,  should  they 
ever  assemble  again,  they  ma)rpropose  to  adopt  his  journal  as 
one  of  their  official  organs.  The  tnith  as  it  is  in  God  cannot 
be  communicated  to  us  ;  we  can  never  receive  what  God  is 
pleased  to  reveal,  ^^ perfectly ,  entirely,  unmistakably^^;  bat 
must  always  misconceive  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  sub- 
stitute, for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  our  own  mind,  —  for  the  word 
of  God,  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  the  Devil !  And  yet, 
the  Observer  tells  us,  the  revelation  God  has  made  us  is  so 
easy  of  comprehension,  '^  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  shall  not  err  tWetn."  Nevertheless,  Almighty  God 
himself  cannot  make  a  revelation  that  can  be  perfectly  received, 
that  can  be  embraced  without  mistakes  and  misconceptions. 
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It  b  a  convenience,  sometimes,  when  we  wish  to  secure  the 
^^  pleasure"  of  refuting  an  opponent,  to  have  short  memories 
and  flexible  principles. 

But,  according  to  the  Observer^  we  can  never,  even  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  embrace  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity 
and  integrity  ;  for,  coming  to  us  ^^  clad  in  the  defectible  exteri- 
or of  human  language,"  it  must,  ^^  by  a  lau  of  necessity^  be  un- 
derstood differently  by  different  minds."  We  can  never  know 
precisely  what  it  is  God  requires  us  to  believe,  and  we  never 
can  believe  what  he  requires  us  to  believe,  without  mixing  with 
it  more  or  less  of  error  and  falsehood.  Be  it  so.  Will  the  Ob" 
server  oblige  us,  then,  by  telling  us  bow  far  we  may  combine 
with  the  word  of  God,  or  substitute  for  it,  our  own  words,  or 
those  of  the  Devil,  without  danger  to  the  soul  ?  Will  he  tell  us, 
on  divine  authority^  where  is  the  exact  boundary,  on  one  side 
of  which  mistakes  and  misconceptions,  errors  and  falsehoods, 
are  harmless,  and  on  the  other  side  of  which  they  are  destruc- 
tive ?  Will  he  give  us  some  rule  by  which  we  may  always  know 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  side  or  the  wrong  side  ?  The  rule 
is  important,  and  we  pray  this  Protestant  theologian,  who  pro- 
poses to  himself  the  very  great  pleasure  of  refuting  us,  to  give 
us,  out  of  the  abundant  pleasure  be  seems  to  have  obtained, 
the  slight  pleasure  of  furnishing  us  this  rule,  so  that  we  may  not 
only  know  whether  he  really  has  refuted  us,  but  also  whether 
we  have  more  or  less  error  than  we  may  with  safety  entertain. 

But  if  we  cannot  receive  the  revelation  of  God  without  mis- 
taking or  misconceiving  it,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
whether  we  have  the  faith  Almighty  God  requires  of  us  or  not  ? 
If  we  mistake  on  one  point,  why  may  we  not  on  another  ? 
And  if  we  are  always  liable  to  err,  if  even  Almighty  God  can- 
not set  us  right,  because  he  can  speak  to  us  only  through  hu- 
man language,  which  is  always  and  necessarily  a  distorting  me- 
dium, where  is  faith,  or  even  the  possibility  of  faith  ?  Faith  is 
to  believe  without  doubting^  and  is  possible  only  where  there 
is  absolute  certainty.  But  where  there  is  a  liability  to  err, 
nay,  a  necessity  to  mistake  and  misconceive,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  absolute  certainty,  but  is  and  necessarily  roust  be  doubt, 
and,  therefore,  no  faith.  If  the  Observer  is  right  in  its  doctrine, 
faith  18  impossible.  It  clearly  shows,  then,  that,  on  its  prem- 
ises, faith,  properly  so  called,  is  impossible,  —  the  very  conclu- 
sion to  which,  we  stated  in  advance,  we  intended  to  force  it 
and  all  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
witness  and  expounder  of  God's  word.  Yet  it  claims  ^'  the 
pleasure  "  of  having  refuted  us  ! 
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We  can  understand,  now,  why,  in  his  synopsis  of  our  argn- 
ment,  the  writer  in  the  Ofaervtr  leaves  out  our  definition  of 
faith,  and  our  position  that  what  we  are  to  believe  is  trvth,  not 
fabehood.  If  faith  be  to  believe  without  doubting,  it  is  not 
possible  without  absolute  certainty,  and  absolute  certainty  is 
possible  only  in  the  case  of  absolute  truth  ;  and  absolute  truth 
he  foresaw  he  was  not  likely  to  get,  without  going  to  Rome  ; 
for,  without  going  to  Rome,  he  knew  he  could,  at  best,  have 
only  truth  mixed  with  falsehood.  To  controvert  our  definition 
of  faith,  or  to  refute  the  arguments  by  which  we  sustained  our 
position,  that  what  we  are  to  believe  is  "  truth,  not  falsehood," 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  liot  safe  to  be  attempted  ;  and  yet  he 
must  have  the  pleasure  of  refuting  us.  But  how  ?  Why,  in 
the  true  Protestant  method,  by  ignoring  our  positions,  since 
he  could  not  overthrow  them  ;  the  way  in  which,  and  the  only 
way  in  which,  Protestants  ever  have  had  or  ever  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  refuting  Catholics. 

The  whole  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
turns  on  the  questions  here  involved.  Catholics  say  that  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  commanded  us  to  be- 
lieve It,  without  doubting,  in  its  integrity  and  genuine  sense,  as 
the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  Protestants  also  say 
God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  commanded  us  to  believe 
it  without  doubting,  as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation, 
buly  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  that  he  dots  not  command  vs  to 
believe  it  in  its  integrity  and  genuine  sense,  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  commends  itself  to  our  oun  minds  and  hearts,  and  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  pleases  us  to  understand  it.  They  are 
obliged  to  say  this,  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  condemn  themselves,  as  not  having  that  faith 
without  which  they  cannot  be  saved. 

The  presumption,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  favor  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  for  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost  re- 
veals what  he  does  not  require  us  to  believe,  nor  that  he  can 
consent  that  we  should  believe  his  word  in  any  sense  hut  his 
own.     The  Protestants  are,  then,  presumptively  in  the  wrong, 
— •>    -consequently,  the  anus  probandi  resU  on  them.     They 
itify  themselves  only  by  producing,  on  divine  authority, 
ification  of  the  portions  of  God's  word  they  have  the 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  disbelieve  or  not  believe,  ac- 
;  to  their  own  caprice  ;  and  also  the  permission  of  the 
Qhost  to  believe  his  word  in  their  own  sense,  rather  than 
God  has  made  us  a  revelation  ;  thia  they  admit,  as 
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well  as  we.  He  has  comiDanded  us  tp  believe  it ;  this  they 
admit,  as  well  as  we.  He  has  made  belief  of  it  a  necessary 
coDditioD  of  salvation  ;  this  they  dare  not  deny.  What,  then, 
is  the  fair  presumption  from  these  premises  i  Is  it  not,  that 
God  conunands  belief  in  his  revelation  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity as  the  condition  of  salvation  ?  Unquestionably.  Then, 
unless  you  have  his  authority  for  saying  that  he  neither  requires 
you  to  believe  aU  he  has  revealed,  nor  to  believe  what  you  do 
believe  in  its  true  sense,  you  are  convicted  of  not  having  the 
faith  he  commands,  unless  you  actually  believe  his  whole  reve- 
lation, and  in  its  true  sense. 

Moreover,  the  ground  on  which  you  are  to  believe  this  reve- 
lation is  the  veracity  of  God  alone.  Now,  this  ground  is  suf- 
ficient ground  of  faidi  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  and  you  can 
with  no  more  propriety  refuse  to  believe  one  portion  of  it  than 
another.  To  refuse  to  believe  this  revelation  is  to  make  God 
a  liar,  and  you  make  him  a  liar  in  refusing  to  believe  one  article, 
as  much  as  you  would  m  refusing  to  believe  the  whole.  You 
must,  then,  believe  the  whole,  or  you  make  God,  in  your  own 
mind,  a  liar  ;  and  are  you  prepared  to  maintain  that  he  who 
charges  God  with  falsehood,  which  is  to  blaspheme  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  in  the  way  of  salvation  } 

So  must  you  also  believe  the  revelation  in  God's  sense  ;  for 
it  %8  only  in  his  sense  that  it  is  his  word.  If  you  put  a  mean- 
ing upon  my  words  different  from  the  meaning  I  put  upon  them, 
they  cease  to  be  my  words,  and  become  yours.  So,  when  you 
put  a  meaning  upon  God's  word  different  from  the  meaning  he 
puts  upon  it,  it  ceases  to  be  his  word,  and  becomes  your  word, 
and  you  believe  then  the  truth  not  as  it  is  in  God,  but  as  it  is 
in  you.  You  must,  then,  believe  the  revelation  in  its  true  sense, 
or  you  do  not  believe  the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  made. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  Protestants  seem  never  to  be  aware 
of  this  ? 

Again,  God  commands  faith  in  his  revelation.  But  faith 
is  to  believe  without  doubtine,  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  possi- 
ble only  on  condition  of  infallible  evidence,  which  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt,  but  gives  absolute  certainty.     The  certain- 

2  of  faith,  though  different  in  kind,  must  be  equal  in  degree  to 
e  certainty  of  knowledge,  or  it  is  not  faith.  But  this  certain- 
ty is  not  possible  in  case  of  error  dr  falsehood.  Error  or  false- 
hood cannot  be  infallibly  evidenced  ;  for,  if  it  could,  it  would 
not  be  error  or  fabehood,  but  truth.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  requisite  degree  of  evidence  to  elicit  faith  is  possible 
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(Htly  in  the  case  of  absolute  trulb.  But  the  rerelation  <^  God, 
when  misinterpreted,  when  taken  not  in  its  exact  sense,  is  not 
absolute  truth,  and  therefore  caiinot  be  so  eridenced  to  the 
mind  as  to  elicit  faith.  But  we  must  hare  faith,  or  be  etemal- 
If  danined.  Then  you  must  take  the  revelation  in  its  exact 
sense,  or  not  be  sared. 

Do  you  reply,  that  faith,  in  this  sense,  is  impossible,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  hare  infallible  certainty  of  the  exact  mind  of 
the  Spirit  ?  This  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question.  Impos- 
sible, on  your  ground,  we  admit ;  but  not,  therefore,  necessari- 
ly, on  every  ground.  Your  objection  merely  proves  that  you 
cannot,  as  Frotesiants,  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  which  is  what  we 
contend  ;  but  when  you  say  tKenfon  we  cannot  elicit  faith  at 
all,  you  assume  that  your  ground  is  the  true  and  only  ground, 
which  is  what  we  deny,  and  what  it  is  your  business  to  prove. 
Because  you  cannot  elicit  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  faith  can- 
not be  elicited.  God  has  commanded  it,  as  you  yourselves 
dare  not  deny  ;  but  God  cannot  command  what  is  impossible  ; 
therefore  the  faith  is  possible.  Then  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, on  your  ground,  only  proves  that  you  are  wrong,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  salvation. 

One  of  the  objections  we  brought  against  the  Bible,  as  the 
wimesB  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  was,  that,  without  an  mfallible 
authority,  distinct  from  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
efficiency  of  the  Scriptures.     We  contended,  for  several  rea- 
sons, which  we  gave,  that  they  who  take  the  Bible,  as  inter- 
preted  by  private  reason  alone,  for  the  only  and  sufficient  rule 
of  faith,  are  bound  to  prove  that  their  rule  is  sufficient  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves.     But  this  they  cannot  do,  for 
the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  their  own  sufficiency.     The  0^ 
terver,  with  its   Protettant   logic,  contends  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  but  that  we 
are  bound  to  prove  their  innifficieney !    But  it  nowhere  takes 
up  or  replies  to  our  objections,  and  nowhere  shows  on  what 
principle  we  are  bound  to  prove  a  negative.     Doubtless,  if  we 
y  a  proposition,  we  are  bound  to  justify  our  denial  by  ad- 
ing  a  good  reasoti  for  it ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient 
liege  the  fact  that  the  affirmative  proposition  is  not  proved, 
testants  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  their 
iness  to  prove  that  sufficiency,  and  by  divme  authority,  too, 
I  thing  they  never  have  done,  and  a  thing  they  know  per- 
]y  well,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  the  subject,  they  never 
do.     By  what  right  do  they  tssume  a  position,  without  of- 
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fering  a  single  particle  of  evidence  appropriate  in  tbe  case  to 
prove  it,  and  then  call  upon  us  to  disprove  it  ?  Is  rational 
culture  so  neglected  among  Protestants,  and  even  Protestant 
theologiaDs,  that  they  have  no  more  sense  of  sound  reasoning 
than  this  implies  ? 

But  we  went  further,  and  disproccd  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  more  than  our  argument  required.  Faith 
is  to  believe,  without  doubting,  all  the  truths  Almighty  God 
has  revealed,  and,  therefore,  is  possible  only  on  condition  that 
we  have  absolute  certainty  that  what  we  receive  as  the  revela* 
tion  of  God  is  his  revelation,  and  the  whole  of  his  revelation,  as 
we  proved  before  and  have  now  proved  again.  The  witness, 
to  be  adequate,  sufficient,  must,  then,  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  matter  believed  or  to  be  believed  is  the  revelation,  and  the 
whole  revelation.  Now,  to  this  last  fact,  namely,  that  they 
contain  the  whole  revelation,  or  the  whole  word  of  God,  the 
Scriptures  do  not  testify.  Therefore,  they  are  insufficient,  for 
this  very  reason,  if  for  no  other.  This  is  the  argument  ad* 
duced  in  our  article,  and,  certainly,  before  the  Observer  can 
legitimately  claim  the  pleasure  of  having  refuted  us,  and  the 
right  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  bound  to 
set  this  argument  aside.     But  it  does  not  even  notice  it. 

The  Observer^  we  apprehend,  does  not  understand  what  a 
witness  to  ihefact  of  revelation  means.  He  seems  to  reason 
on  the  supposition,  that,  when  we  contended  for  a  witness  to 
the  fact  of  revelation,  we  meant  merely  that  we  must  have  a 
witness  to  the  fact  that  God  has  made  a  revelation.  We  as- 
sure him  this  was  not  our  meaning.  We  mean  by  the  fact  of 
revelation,  not  simply  the  fact  that  God  has  made  a  revelation, 
but  that  he  has  revealed  this  or  that  is  a  fact ;  and  we  mpan  by 
a  witness  to  the  fact  of  reveladon,  not  merely  a  witness  to  rev- 
elation in  eeneral,  but  to  each  particular  pomt  of  the  revelation. 
Assume,  for  instance,  that  the  mysterv  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
point  in  question.  The  ground  of  faith  in  this  mystery  is  the 
veracity  of  God  revealing  it.  But  before  we  can  know  that^ 
we  have  God's  veracity  for  the  truth  of  this  adorable  mystery, 
we  must  know  that  God  has  revealed  it,  that  is,  the  fact  that 
be  has  revealed  it.  Now,  the  witness  we  demand  is  a  witness 
to  this  fact,  and  to  the  like  fact  in  every  other  case  ;  and  un- 
less we  have  such  a  witness  —  an  m&llible  witness,  too  —  in 
each  particular  case,  we  have  and  can  have  nofailh.  Does 
the  Observer  understand  this  ?  Will  it  deny  that  a  witness, 
and  an  infallible  wimess,  in  the  sense  here  defined,  is  the  con* 
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dition  gine  q%ui  non  of  faith  ?  Can  it  say  that  God  has  re- 
vealed this  or  that  article  of  faith,  if  it  have  no  witness  to  the 
fact  that  God  has  revealed  it  ?  Can  it  say  it  with  absolute 
certainty  without  an  infallible  witness  ?  and  if  it  cannot  say 
with  infallible  certainty  that  God  has  revealed  it,  can  it  be* 
lieve,  without  doubting,  that  he  has  revealed  it  ?  No  man  has 
faith,  till  he  can  say  with  St.  Augustine,  ^^  O  God,  if  I  am  de- 
ceived, Thou  hast  deceived  me,"  and  this,  too,  in  every  an- 
gle article  of  faith.  Who  can  say  this,  unless  he  has  infallible 
evidence  that  the  particular  article,  which  is  in  question,  is  act- 
ually God's  word  ? 

We  roust,  then,  have  the  witness,  or  faith  is  impossible. 
What  is  this  witness  ?  We  stated  that  it  must  be,  1.  Keason ; 
2.  The  Bible  ;  3.  Private  illumination  ;  or,  4.  The  Apostolic 
ministry,  or  Ecelesia  docen$.  We  demonstrated  that  u  could 
not  be  the  first  three,  and,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  must  be  the 
fourth,  or  we  have  no  witness.  The  Obnrver  nowhere  meets 
our  arguments  ;  but  merely  cavils  at  one  or  two  collateral 
points.  It  does  not  bring  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  any  doc- 
trine of  its  own  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  its  loose 
statements,  it  assumes  that  the  witness  is  the  Bible,  interpreted, 
not  by  private  reason,  but  by  private  illumination,  or  what  he 
calls  ^^the  internal  monitor."  We  prove  by  historical  testi- 
mony that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  revelation  of  God,  and 
by  the  internal  monitor  we  ascertain  its  sense. 

But,  I .  We  cannot,  by  historical  testimony,  prove  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  whoh  revelation  of  God  ;  and  yet,  assum- 
ing a  revelation  to  have  been  made,  and  belief  of  it  enjoined 
as  the  condition  of  being  saved,  we  can  demonstrate,  as  we 
have  ^own,  by  reason,  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe,  and  to 
know  that  we  believe,  the  whole. 

2.  There  are  many  false  prophets  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  if 
they  be  of  God.  —  1  St.  John,  iv.  1.  There  must,  then,  be 
«ome  criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  This  cannot  be  the  internal  monitor,  because  that  is  prC' 
dsely  what  toe  are  to  try.  What  is  this  criterion  ?  The  bless- 
ed Apostle  tells  us.  ^^  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth 
God  heareth  us.  He  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  By 
this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of  error."  — 
lb.  6.  If  you  have  the  spirit  of  truth,  you  hear  the  Apostles, 
that  is,  abide  m  the  Apostolic  doctrine  and  communion.  You 
must,  then,  prove  that  you  abide  in  the.  Apostolic  doctrine  and 
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commuDion,  before  you  have  proved  your  ri^t  to  follow  your 
^^  internal  monitor." 

S.  We  are  commanded  to  give  a  reason  to  them  that  ask  us 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  But,  according  to  the  Observer  it- 
self, this  inward  witness  is  authority  only  for  the  individual  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  no  reason  to  be  assigned  to  others. 

4.  AU  men  are  required  to  believe  the  revelation  God  has 
made,  on  pain  of  eternal  condemnation.  To  believe  the  reve- 
lation is  to  believe  it  in  its  integrity  and  genuine  sense.  But 
it  must  be  propounded  to  those  who  are  as  yet  unbelievers  in 
this  sense,  as  the  condition  of  their  believing  it.  Now,  it  must 
be  propounded  with  mfallible  evidence  that  it  is  the  revelation 
of  God,  or  without  it.  If  without  it,  unbelievers  are  justifia- 
ble in  rejecting  it,  which  no  Christian  can  admit.  But  if  the 
sense  is  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  inward  monitor  of  the 
individual,  it  cannot  be  propounded  with  the  infallible  evidence 
required,  for  this  evidence  must  be  evidence  to  the  revelation 
in  its  genuine  sense,  since  otherwise  that  which  is  evidenced 
would  not  be  the  word  of  God,  but  something  else,  —  the 
words  of  man,  or  of  the  DevU. 

5.  The  internal  monitor  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Is  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  unbelievers  ?  If  you  say  yes,  we  demand  the 
proof,  which  the  Observer  admits  cannot  be  given.  If  you  say 
no,  then,  we  ask,  where  is  the  sin  of  unbelievers  in  that 
they  are  unbelievers  ?  The  revelation  is  not  believabkj  save 
in  its  true  sense.  They  who  are  not  privately  illuminated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  know  not  and  cannot  Imow  it  m  its  true  sense. 
Then  they  cannot  believe  it.  Yet  they  are,  by  all  Christian 
theology,  declared  sinners  in  consequence  of  their  unbelief.  Is 
a  man  a  sinner  for  not  doing  what  he  has  not  the  ability  to  do  f 

6.  But  lastly,  the  [nractical  effects  of  this  doctrine  prove  that 
it  is  not  of  God.  It  paves  the  way  for  lawless  enthusiasm,  and 
the  introduction  of  all  manner  of  false  doctrines.  Every  en- 
thusiast may  allege  that  he  has  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  though 
what  he  teaches  is  as  false  as  hell  and  wicked  as  the  Devil,  you 
have  no  means  of  convicting  him.  He  speaks  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  would  you  shut  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  He 
foUows  the  Spirit ;  would  you  resist  the  Spirit  r  Each  man  is 
the  Eccksia  docens,  and  professes  to  speak  with  infallible  au- 
thority. What  will  you  do  ?  What  wiU  you  say  ?  Your 
mouth  is  shut.  Does  not  the  Spirit  witness  to  itself  ?  What 
right  have  you  to  oppose  your  Spirit  to  his  ?  Has  he  not  as 
high  authority  as  you  have  ?    You  say,  No  ;  he  says,  Yes  ; 
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and  bow  are  you  to  prove  your  no  is  a^ore  his  yu  ?  What  b 
to  decide  between  you  ?  The  Bible  ?  Not  so  fast.  Your 
rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible  interpreted  by  tbe  internal  monitor. 
He  appeals  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  you  ;  and  the  question  is 
not,  wbetiier  the  Bible  be  or  be  not  the  word  of  Clod,  but 
whether  he  or  you  have  its  genuine  sense.  What  does  the  Bi- 
ble mean  ?  xou,  on  the  authority  of  what  you  cafi  the  Holy 
Gbosi,  say  it  means  this ;  he,  on  what  he  alleges  to  be  the 
same  authority,  ssya  it  means  that.  Which  of  you  is  right  ? 
What  is  to  decide  ?  Nothing.  You  cannot  convict  him,  nor 
be  you-  There  you  are,  eternally  at  Loggerheads,  and  the  most 
damnable  heresies  are  rife  in  the  land,  and  mining  the  peo- 
ple, both  for  this  world  and  for  that  which  is  to  come.  This 
IS  one  of  the  glorious  effects  of  your  "glorious  Reformation'* ! 
Can  a  doctrine,  leading  to  such  dbastrous  consequences,  be  a 
doctrine  from  God  ?  And  has  Almighty  God  provided  no  safer 
rule  for  the  instruction  of  his  children  in  that  faith  he  requires 
them  to  believe  as  the  condition  ot  being  saved  f  Out  upon 
the  foul  blasphemy  !  Say  it  not,  but  rathef  go  and  sit  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  look  on  him  ye  have 
crucified,  and  weep  in  silenco  over  your  folly  and  wickedness. 

The  Obmner  complains  of  us,  tfaat  we  assumed,  in  our  ar- 
gument, that  Protestants  admit  that  God  has  made  us  a  revela- 
tion ,  and  that  we  did  not  reason  with  diem  as  if  tbey  were  Jews, 
Mahometans,  or  infidels.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong  in  this,  but 
it  will  do  us,  we  hope,  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  we  did 
not  assume  them  to  be  belKvtrt  in  the  revelation  of  God  ;  we 
only  assumed  that  they  vrofeii  to  believe  it,  at  least,  some  poi^ 
tions  of  it.  We  have  known  FrotesUots  too  bng  and  too  in- 
timately to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  inferring  Uieir  btiiefboia 
Uieir  pnyfenion.  We  hope  this  explanation  will  satisfy  the 
Observer,  and  induce  it  to  witltdraw  its  complaint.  We  as- 
sumed that  Protestants  admit  that  God  has  made  us  a  revela- 
tion, and  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  we  had  in  our  argument 
occasion  to  appeal  to  that  revelation,  contain  an  authentic  rec- 
ord of  it.  This  they  profess  ;  and  in  reasoning  with  them,  we 
supposed  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  uke  them  at  tbeir  pro- 
fessum  than  it  would  be  to  go  behind  it  for  their  actual  behef 
or  want  of  beh^.  If,  however,  they  object  to  this,  prefBr 
to  have  us  reason  with  them  as  if  tbey  were  infidels,  and  real- 
ly believe  that  this  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  truth, 
we  will  hereafter  do  our  best  to  acconunodate  them. 

On  one  point  the  Obitner  seems  really  to  beUeve  that  it  has 
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caught  us  in  a  difficulty,  and  its  antics  on  the  occasion  are  quite 
diverting.  We  contended  that  we  cannot  elicit  an  act  of  faith 
^tbout  an  infaUible  wiuiess  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  that 
this  witness  cannot  be  reason,  the  Bible,  nor  private  illumina- 
tion, but  is  and  must  be  the  Apostolic  ministry.  On  this,  the 
Observer  breaks  out: — '^  We  have,  then,  no  proof  of  the 
fact  of  revelation,  unless  we  can  6nd  it  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  ministry.  Very  well,  Mr.  Brownson,  as  the  first 
important  matter  is  the  fact  that  tee  have  a  revelation,  bring 
forward  the  witness.  The  witness  !  the  witness  !  we  must 
have  the  witness  !  "  With  all  my  heart,  dear  Mr.  Observer  ; 
only  contain  yourself  a  moment.  You  call  for  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  to  this  fact  you  im- 
ply that  we  have  no  witness  to  produce  but  the  Apostolic  min- 
istry. With  your  leave,  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  what  we  call  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  the 
fact  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation.  To  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, that  is,  to  prove  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  Almigh- 
ty God  has  made,  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  to  119  the  only  com- 
petent witness  ;  but  to  the  fact  that  Almighty  God  has  made  a 
revelation,  it  is  not,  nor  did  we  pretend  or  imply  that  it  is,  the 
only  witness.  To  this  fact  we  adduce  as  the  witness  histor- 
ical TESTIMONY,  by  which  we  prove  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  wrought  miracles  which 
prove  him  to  have  spoken  by  divine  authority.  Here  is  the 
witness  you  demand.  Do  you  object  to  its  testimony  ?  Brings 
forward,  then,  your  objections,  and  we  will  reply  to  them  when 
we  come  to  defend  the  Church  against  infidels. 

If  the  Observer  had  read  our  article  from  page  175  to  page 
179,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that  we  could  extricate 
ourselves  more  easily  from  the  difiiculty  it  has  conjured  up, 
than  it  appears  to  have  imagined.  It  is  often  a  convenience 
to  understand  your  opponent,  before  attempting  to  refute  him, 
—  though  sometimes  an  inconvenience,  we  admit,  if  one  is 
resolved  beforehand,  come  what  will,  to  have  the  ^^  pleasure  " 
of  refuting  him.  The  Apostolic  ministry,  existing,  as  it  has, 
in  uninterrupted  succession  through  eighteen  hundred  years,  is 
itself,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  a  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation  ;  but  we  did  not  ad- 
duce it,  n(Mr  are  we  obliged,  by  the  logical  conditions  of  our 
argument,  to  adduce  it,  in  proof  of  this  tact ;  for  we  prove  this 
fact  independently  of  its  authority,  by  the  historical  testimony 
b^  which  we  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  as 
historical  documents. 
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The  Ob$trv$r  accuses  us  of  reasoning  in  a  vieiotu  circle, 
because  we  assert  that  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  only  com- 
petent witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  yet  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been  made, 
and  to  determine  the  commission  of  the  ministry.  We  con- 
fess we  can  detect  no  vicioui  circle  in  this.  The  fact  that  a 
revelation  has  been  made  was  evidenced  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was  made  by  miracles,  which  accredited 
those  by  whom  it  was  made,  as  we  showed  in  our  article.  We 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  ascertain 
what  this  revelation  is,  but  as  a  simple  historical  record  of  the 
miracles  and  other  facts,  which  prove  that  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  or  that  God  has  really  spoken  to  man.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  say,  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  only  witness 
competent  to  say  what  it  is  God  has  or  has  not  spoken,  and 
yet  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  historical  doctrines  to  prove 
that  he  has  spoken.     Here  is  no  vicious  circle. 

Nor  do  we  reason  in  a  vicious  circle  when  we  assume  the 
Apostolic  ministry  to  be  the  only  witness  to  the  fact  of  revela- 
tion, and  yet  adduce  the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents  in 
proof  of  the  commission  of  the  ministry.  Because  we  do  not 
first  assume  the  authority  of  the  ministry  as  the  only  proof  of 
the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents,  and  then  adduce  the 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  commission  which  authorizes  it  to 
testify  to  that  authenticity.  We  take  the  Scriptures,  already 
jproved  to  be  authentic  historical  documents,  so  far  forth  as  his- 
torical in  their  character,  at  least,  so  far  forth  as  we  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them  in  the  argument,  to  prove  one  simple  historical 
fact,  namely,  the  commission  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his 
Apostles  ;  and  then  we  take  the  ministry,  proved,  through  the 
commission  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  Apostolic,  as  the  witness  to 
the  fact  and  the  expounder  of  revelation,  whether  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  or  deposited  ekewhere.  Here  is  no  vicious  cir- 
cle, and  we  say  so  on  the  authority  of  the  Observer  itself.  We 
accused  the  advocates  of  private  illumination  with  reasoning  in 
a  vicious  circle,  when  they  take  the  witness  to  prove  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  witness.  Not  at 
all,  says  the  Observer  :  ^^  For  while  we  take  the  Scriptures  to 
prove  the  witness,  we  do  not  take  the  witness  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  but  their  sense.  The  establishment  of 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  as  the  record  of  God's  revealed  will, 
is  antecedent  to  their  use  to  prove  the  witness,  and  independ- 
ent of  his  testimony."     This,  thoi^  not  a  complete  reply  to 
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us, — because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  establishment  of  the  exist-" 
ence  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  God^s  revealed  mil  is 
not  antecedent  to  their  use  to  prove  the  witness,  since  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  record  of  the  revealed  mil  of  God  in  its  purity 
and  integrity  is  one  of  the  facts  to  which  the  witness  is  to  testify, 
—  is  neverdieless  a  valid  distinction,  and  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  Observer's  charge  against  us.  For,  while  we  take  the 
Scriptures  as  historical  documents^  to  prove  the  commission  of 
the  Apostolic  ministry,  we  do  not  take  the  Apostolic  ministry 
to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  authentic  historical  documents, 
but  to  prove  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  which  Almighty  God 
has  spoken.  The  establishment  of  the  fact  of  their  existence 
as  authentic  historical  documents  is  antecedent  to  their  use  to 
prove  the  commission  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  independ- 
ent of  its  testimony.  The  blunder  of  the  Observer  comes 
from  confounding  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures 
as  authentic  historical  documents  with  the  fact  of  their  author- 
ity as  a  record  of  revelation. 

The  Observer,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  easily  balked  of  the 
^'  pleasure  "  of  refuting  us. 

'*  We  want  no  easier  task  than  to  establish  false  religions  on  the 
principle  here  laid  down.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  to  get  the 
appointment  of  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  then  to  find 
witnesses  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  appointment.  And  then,  if 
this  body  of  teachers  were  allowed  to  say  that  such  and  such  books 
contained  the  record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  we  could  not  only^ 
have  as  many  false  teachers  as  fwe  wanted,  but  a  correspondent ' 
number  of  spurious  Bibles.  If  the  lying  '  witness  '  swear  to  a 
false  revelation,  the  untrue  revelation  would  of  course  vouch  for 
the  appointment  of  the  witness.  It  is  easy  enough,  then,  to  bring 
historical  testimony  to  the  appointment  of  a  witness ;  but  the  ati- 
thority  of  the  witness — is  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men?  If  you 
say,  of  men,  then  why  believe  the  testimony  ?  if  from  heaven,  then 
it  is  a  revealed  fact,  and  on  your  principles  cannot  be  known  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  '  witness.'  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  day, 
fell  in  with  just  such  reasoners  as  Mr.  Brownson,  and  pushed  them 
around  the  circle  after  this  manner :  *  The  Scriptures  are  very  in- 
telligent to  honest  and  diligent  readers,  in  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  and  if  they  be  not,  I  desire  to  know  how  we  shall  find 
out  the  Church ;  for  certainly  the  Church  has  no  charter  but  what 
is  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  then,  if  we  must  believe  the  Church  be- 
fore we  can  believe  or  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  must  believe 
the  Church  before  we  can  possibly  know  whether  there  be  a  church 
or  not !  If  we  prove  the  Church  by  the  Scriptures,  we  must  believe 
and  understand  the  Scriptures  before  we  can  know  the  Church. 
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If  we  beliere  and  understand  the  Scriptores  upon  the  antfaority  and 
interpretation  of  the  Church,  considered  as  a  church,  then  we  must 
know  the  Church  before  the  Scriptures.  The  Scripture  cannot  be 
known  without  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  without  the  Scripture, 
and  yet  one  of  them  must  be  known  first ;  yet  neither  of  them  can 
be  known  first,  according  to  these  principles;  which  is  such  im  ab- 
surdity, as  all  the  art  of  the  world  can  never  palliate.' 

"  That  Mr.  Brownson  may  have  no  ground  to  say  he  is  treated 
unfairly  in  this  matter,  we  give  him  leave  to  hang  upon  just  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  he  may  choose ;  but  as  ror  hanging  upon 
both,  we  insist  that  he  shall  do  no  such  thing."— -pp.  138,  199. 

With  the  Observer'^s  permission,  we  will,  at  present,  bang 
on  neither  horn.  To  the  extract  from  Bishop  Sherlock  we 
reply,  that  the  Scriptures,  as  authentic  historical  documents, 
are  logically,  though  not  chronologically,  in  our  argument,  be- 
fore the  Church  as  a  divinely  commissioned  body  ;  but  the 
Church,  as  the  divinely  commissioned  witness  and  expounder 
of  the  word  of  God,  is  both  logically  and  chronologically  be- 
fore the  Scriptures,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  old- 
er than  the  Scriptures. 

The  divine  authority  of  the  commission  is  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  given  by  Jesus  Christ,  proved,  by  the  miracles 
he  performed,  to  speak  by  divine  authority.  The  fact  that  he 
wrought  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  conmiission,  are 
both  historical  facts,  and  provable  by  historical  testimony,  with- 
out our  being  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  witness. 

But  the  authority  of  the  commission,  if  of  God,  is  a  reveakd 
fact.  If  revealed,  it  can  be  proved  only  by  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  ministry,  because  that  is  the  only  witness  we  ac- 
kfiowledge  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  Then  we  must  assume 
the  divine  authority  of  the  commission  as  the  condition  of  prov- 
ing it,  which  is  absurd  ;  or  we  must  admit  some  other  witness 
than  the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  then  we-  contradict  ourselves, 
and  our  whole,  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground.  This  objection 
was  urged  against  us  by  the  Christian  Worlds  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  Unitarians.  The  reply  is  simple  and  easy.  The  Apos- 
tolic ministry  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  Christ's  own 
ministry  while  he  was  on  the  earth  ;  and  the  Church  teaching, 
which  we  have  called  the  Apostolic  ministry,  was,  while  be 
was  on  earth,  in  him.  But  in  him  its  authority  to  teach  is  not 
established  by  the  commission  to  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  mir- 
acles he  wrought.  We  take  the  authority  of  the  Church  teach- 
ing in  him  while  he  was  on  earth,  proved  by  miracles  to  be  of 
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God,  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  commission  to  the 
Aposdes.  Consequently,  we  neither  deny  the  Apostolic  min- 
istry to  be  the  only  witness,  nor  do  we  fall  into  the  absurdity 
of  assuming  the  divine  authority  of  the  witness  as  the  condition 
of  provmg  its  divine  authority.  Will  the  Observer  tell  us  on 
which  horn  of  his  imagined  dilemma  we  now  hang  ? 

The  commission  to  the  Apostles  created  no  new  ministry, 
but  simply  provided  for  the  continuance,  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  visible  ministry  our  blessed  Saviour 
bad  himself  exercised  while  on  the  earth.  ^^  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you."  When  he  was  on  eardi  the 
witness  was  visible  in  him,  now  it  is  visible  in  the  body  of  the 
pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but, 
though  visible  under  other  conditions,  it  is  one  and  the  same  ; 
^^  For,  behold,"  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  '^  I  am  with  you  all 
days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."  He  is  the  wit- 
ness, and  testifies  through  them.  Does  the  Observer  ask  a 
better  witness  ?  If  it  does,  it  must  find  him,  for  we  never 
pledged  ourselves  to  produce  a  better. 

One  point  more  we  notice,  and  then  take  our  leave  of  this 
Episcopal  Observer^  tiU  we  hear  from  him  again.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  the  argument  we  used  to  identify  the  Ecclesia  do- 
cens^  or  Church  teaching,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry. 

*'  It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  It  can  be  no  other.  It 
cannot  be  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church  was  formerly 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  one  corpora- 
tion with  it.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  then  the  true  church,  Ec- 
clesia docenSf  or  it  was  not.  If  not,  the  Greek  Church  is  false,  in 
consequence  of  having  communed  with  a  false  church.  If  it  was, 
the  Greek  Church  is  false,  because  it  separated  from  it  So  take 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Greek  Church  is  false,  and  its  min- 
istry not  the  apostolic  ministry  which  inherits  the  promises.  The 
same  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  of  the  Oriental 
sects  not  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  and,  a  fortiori,  to 
all  the  modern  Protestant  sects.  Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic 
ministry  is  the  Apostolic  corporation,  because  this  corporation  can 
be  no  other." 

Upon  this  the  Episcopal  Observer  remarks  : — 

**  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  make  out  a  false 
conclusion,  if  one  can  be  allowed  to  slip  a  false  premise  into  the 
process  of  induction.  There  are  so  many  fiolations  of  the  rales 
of  logic  in  the  above  paragraph,  that  the  reader  would  hardly  have 
patience  to  follow  us  in  their  exposare.    Precisely  the  same  rea- 
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0oiiing,  in  the  same  words,  wkh  enlj  a  aliglit  iDterehange  ef  temsy 
will  fc^t  show  its  absurdity. 

'"  It  is  the  ministry  of  the  Greek  Ghorch.  It  can  be  no  other. 
It  cannot  be  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  was  formerly  in  communion  with  the  Greek  Church, 
and  made  one  corporation  with  it.  The  Greek  Church  was  then 
the  true  church,  Eccksia  docens,  or  it  was  not.  If  not,  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  false,  in  consequence  of  having  communed  with  a  false 
church.  If  it  was,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  false,  becanse  it  sep- 
arated from  it.  So,  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  false,  and  its  ministry  not  the  Apostolic  ministry  which 
inherits  the  promises,'  6lc"  —  p.  141. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  we  anticipated  this  retort  and 
replied  to  it  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.    Here  is  what  we  said :  — 

"  You  object,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  Rome  separ- 
ated from  her,  not  she  from  Rome.  This  we  deny.  It  is  histori- 
cally certain,  that  the  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  final  separation, 
agreed  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  matters  (the  Supremacy 
oi  the  Pope  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  which  were 
made  the  pretexts  for  separation.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek 
Church  denied  what  she  had  before  asserted,  while  Rome  contin- 
ued to  assert  the  same  doctrine  after  as  before.  Therefore  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  dissentient  party.  Prior  to  the  separation, 
the  Greek  Church  agreed  with  the  Roman  in  submitting  to  the  pa- 
pal authority.  In  the  separation,  the  Greek  Church  threw  off  this 
authority,  while  the  Roman  continued  to  submit  to  it  Therefore 
the  Greek  Church  was  the  separatist. 

"  You  insist,  that,  though  the  act  of  separation  may,  indeed, 
have  been  formally  the  act  of  the  Greek  Church,  yet  the  separation 
was  really  on  the  part  of  Rome,  who  had  corrupted  the  faith,  and 
rendered  separation  from  her  necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  Chria* 
tian  Church.  But,  if  this  be  so,  whatever  the  corruptions  of  the 
faith  Rome  had  been  guilty  of,  the  Greek  Church  participated  in 
them  during  her  communion  with  Rome.  If  they  vitiated  the  Lat- 
in Church,  they  equally  vitiated  the  Greek.  Then  both  had  &iled, 
and  the  true  Church,  which  we  have  seen  b  indefectible,  must  have 
been  somewhere  else.  Then  the  Greek  Church  could  become  a 
true  Church  by  separating  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin 
Church  only  on  condition  of  coming  into  communion  with  the 
true  Church.  But  it  came  into  communion  with  no  Chorch. 
Therefore,  the  Greek  Church,  at  any  rate,  is  false." 

Yet  the  Observer  nowhere  notices  the  fact  that  we  had  thus 
replied  in  advance,  nor  even  that  we  were  aware  of  the  obiec- 
tionw  It  has  not  noticed  these  replies,  express  to  its  objection, 
and  yet  it  claims  to  have  refuted  us  !    Yes,  it  has  refuted  us, 
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by  urging  the  objections  we  ourselves  brought,  but  without  no- 
ticing our  answers  !  This  inajr  be  a  refutation  in  the  Protes- 
tant sense,  but,  thank  God  !  it  is  not  in  the  Catholic  sense. 
The  conduct  of  the  Observery  in  this  respect,  we  shall  not 
trust  ourselves  to  characterize  as  it  deserves,  nor  shall  we  suf- 
fer it  to  surprise  us.  Deprived,  as  the  writer  is,  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  h9  is  a  Protestant,  of  the  ordinary  means  of  di- 
Tiae  grace,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  He  has 
a  cause  to  maintain,  which  does  not  admit  of  candor  and  truth- 
fulness, honesty  and  fair  dealing,  and  we  should  be  more  sur- 
prised to  find  him  exercising  such  virtues  than  we  are  by  fipd* 
ing  hi|B  sinning  aeainst  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  Episcopal  writer  has  passed 
over  the  articles  in  our  Review  against  his  own  church,  and, 
churchman  as  he  professes  to  be,  has  entered  the  lists  only 
agabst  an  article  the  main  design  of  which  was  to  defend  the 
Church  against  No-Church.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
objections  he  has  brought  against  us  were  nearly  all  brought 
previously  in  the  Christian  Register  and  Christian  Worlds  Uie 
two  weekly  organs  of  the  No-Church  Unitarians.  What  does 
this  indicate  ?  Are  Unitarians  and  Episcopalians  acting  in 
concert  ?  or  are  we  to  infer  that  a  conunon  dread  of  Catholi- 
city is  combining  all  the  various  Protestant  sects  against  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  This  last  seems  to  us  not  improbable. 
The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  that  the  several  tribes 
of  6o&,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  are  forming  a 
league  for  a  new  invasion  of  Rome.  Well,  be  it  so.  '^  He 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven  shaU  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall 
deride  them."  The  Episcopalians  may  read  their  destiny  in 
that  of  the  old  Donatists,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  resem- 
ble ;  and  aU  the  Protestant  sects  combined  are  not  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Church  as  were,  at  one  period,  the  old  Arians. 
The  Church  triumphed  over  the  Arians ;  she  will  triumph 
over  the  Protestants.  A  union  whose  principle  is  hatred  will 
not  long  subsist,  but  will  soon  break  asunder.  Protestantism 
is  doomed.  The  Devil  may  be  very  active  and  full  of  wrath, 
and  utter  great,  swellbg  words,  for  a  season,  because  he  knows 
that  his  time  is  short ;  but  Protestantism  must  go  the  way  of 
aU  the  earth.  The  Lord  will  remember  mercy,  and  will  not 
much  longer  afflict  the  nations,  but  will  recall  them  to  the 
bosom  of  his  Church. 
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Art.  y .  —  The  MstheHc  Letters,  Essays,  and  this  PhUosaphi- 
cal  Letters  of  Schiller ;  translated,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  J.  Weiss.  Boston  :  Little  &  Brown.  1845.  16mo. 
pp.  379. 

The  position  of  the  conductor  of  a  Catholic  literary  jour- 
nal, in  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  literature  which 
must  pass  under  his  notice  emanates  from  Protestant  sources, 
is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  As  a  Catholic,  he  holds  bis 
religion  paramount  to  every  thing  else,  and  must  necessarily  con- 
demn every  literary  work  he  reviews,  which  contains  anything 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  his  Church.  What- 
ever is  repugnant  to  his  holy  religion  he  must  regard  as  repug- 
nant to  truth  and  goodness,  and  ^erefore  to  the  true  interests 
of  his  fellow-men,  both  for  this  world  and  for  that  which  is  to 
come  ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  censure  it  and  warn  his  readers 
against  it,  without  sinning  against  his  conscience,  his  God,  and 
his  neighbour. 

Protestant  life  and  culture  are  essentially  anti-Catholic,  and 
no  Protestant  writes  a  history,  no  matter  of  what  people  or 
tribe,  in  what  part  or  age  of  the  world,  —  a  work  on  philoso- 
phy, morals,  the  fine  arts,  or  on  any  subject,  unless  it  be  math- 
ematics, or  one  or  two  of  the  physical  sciences,  —  into  which 
his  Protestantism  does  not  enter  in  a  manner  offensive  to  Cath- 
olic faith,  morals,  or  worship.  The  Catholic  critic  sees  and 
feels  this,  even  when  it  escapes  the  design  and  the  notice  of  the 
Protestant,  and,  as  a  conscientious  man,  he  is  obliged  to 
withhold  his  approbation,  and  caution  his  readers  against  the 

[)oison  of  the  work,  whatever  may  be,  in  other  respects,  its 
iterary  merits. 

In  this  country,  the  great  mass  of  publications  are  Protes- 
tant, and  we  are  obliged,  as  a  reviewer,  to  be  almost  always 
dealing  in  censures,  and  can  rarely  find  an  occasion  to  exercise 
our  good-nature  in  commending,  unless  it  be  when  we  have 
under  review  a  work  from  a  Catholic  author ;  we  must,  ne- 
cessarily, therefore,  to  the  great  body  of  our  Protestant  read- 
ers, appear  ill-natured,  harsh,  and  censorious,  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted,  incapable  of  perceiving  excellence  out  of  our  own 
Church,  and  entirely  wanting  in  literary  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion, with  no  other  standard  of  criticism  but  the  fact  that  the 
work  to  be  criticized  is  or  is  not  written  by  a  Catholic.  This 
is  unavoidable.     It  is  more  agreeable  to  approve  than  to 
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condemn,  and  we  always  aim  to  discriminate  where  we  can. 
But  such  is  the  character  of  Protestant  literature,  that  we  can« 
not  discriminate.  We  may  admit  its  ability,  its  genius,  and 
often  its  excellence  as  to  mere  form  ;  but  its  matter  is  always 
more  or  less  objectionable.  And  this  objectionable  matter  is 
not  in  a  few  detached  passages,  in  a  few  details  easily  pointed 
out  and  expressly  excepted  to  ;  but  it  is  all-penrading,  inherent, 
the  groundwork,  the  lite  and  soul  of  the  whole. 

Protestantism  and  Cathcdicity  are  two  separate  worlds,  and 
Catholic  and  Protestant  literatures  belong  to  two  distinct  and 
separate  orders.  Literature  is  nothing  but  the  exponent  of  the 
life  of  a  people,  the  expression  of  its  sentiments,  convictions, 
aims,  and  ideals.  Such  your  people,  such  your  literature. 
Catholic  literature  expresses  the  life  of  the  Oatholic  people, 
Protestant  literature  of  the  Protestant  people  ;  and  as  the  life 
of  the  one  is  essentially  different  from  the  life  of  the  other,  so 
must  be  the  literature  of  the  one  from  the  literature  of  the 
other.  Catholic  literature  may  have  its  faults,  be  exceptiona- 
ble in  detail ;  but  it  is,  in  general,  in  its  generic  character. 
Christian,  —  pervaded  by  a  Christian  thought,  and  imbued  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  borrow  the  forms 
of  ancient  classical  literature  ;  but  whether  it  do  or  do  not,  its 
matter  is  always  Christian.  Protestant  literature  is  essentially 
heathen,  — a  reproduction,  under  varied  forms,  of  the  literature 
of  pagan  antiquity.  Its  form  is  sometimes  Christian,  and  so 
are  some  of  its  details  and  embellishments  ;  but  its  ground- 
work, its  main  substance,  is  heathen.  This  is  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  literatures.  The  Catholic  often 
accommodates  the  Christian  thought  to  the  classical  form  ;  the 
Protestant,  sometimes,  the  heathen  thought  to  the  Christian 
form.  Thus  the  Catholic  theologian  borrows  the  logic  of  the 
ancients,  because  logic  is  formal,  applicable  equally  to  all  sub- 
jects on  which  we  can  reason,  and  is  necessarily  the  same, 
whatever  the  doctrines  to  be  demonstrated  or  refuted  ;  the 
Protestant  theoloeian  generally  despises  the  logic,  but  borrows 
the  doetfine$  of  me  ancients. 

Here  is  the  real  difference  between  Protestantism  and  Cath- 
olicity. Protestantism  is  substantially  heathenism,  and,  at  best. 
Christian  only  in  some  of  its  forms  and  details.  It  was  born 
in  the  epoch  termed  the  Revival  of  Letters,  —  an  epoch  in 
which  the  literature  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome  was  not,  per- 
haps, much  more  widely  studied  than  it  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding ages,  but  in  which  the  sy^me  of  the  ancients  began  to 
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be  reyured  and  believed  anew  ;  when  the  chssics  began  to  sap- 
ply  not  merely  the  forms  hut  the  substance,  of  the  new  literature. 
And,  at  the  present  moment,  we  may  find  proofs  not  a  few  c^ 
the  fact,  diat,  at  best,  only  the  fono  of  Irrotestant  life  and 
thought  is  Christian.  Read  our  Protestant  poets,  and,  if  you 
know  any  tlung  of  the  ancient  classics,  you  will  feel  the  Prot- 
estant but  echoes  the  heathen.  There  is  the  same  worship  of 
external  nature,  the  same  gloom  over  life,  the  same  vanity  of 
human  pursuits,  the  same  Weariness  of  existence,  the  same  un- 
certainty as  to  man's  destmy,  the  same  darkness  broodipg  over 
the  tomb.  The  lips  may  laugh,  the  eyes  may  sparkle  with 
rosy  wine,  and  from  beneauth  the  ivy-crowned  brow  ;  but  there 
is  no  joy  of  the  heart,  no  gladness  of  the  spirit,  no  buoyancy 
of  the  soul,  no  cheerfiil  hope.  Read  JFVukI,  Childt  Haroldj 
Cainy  Hea»en  and  Earthy  and  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
not  back  in  heathendom,  if  you  can. 

Now,  this  being  the  character  of  Protestantism,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  its  literature  must,  notwithstandiiig  the  ability 
and  genius  which  we  are  far  from  denying  it,  be  generally  ob- 
jectionable to  the  devout  Catholic.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  in  their  place  ;  for  in  them  the  heathen- 
ism, both  as  to  matter  and  form,  is  expected,  and  the  read^ 
is  on  his  guard.  He  is  forewarned,  and  therefore  forearmed. 
But  when  we  come  to  a  literature  professing  to  be  Christian, 
using  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Christian  terminology,  and 
which  in  some  of  its  details  really  is  Christian,  the  heathenism 
is  offensive,  because  out  of  place,  because  it  is  unavowed,  be- 
cause there  is  an  attempt  to  conceal  it,  and  because  the  simple 
and  but  partially  instructed,  not  expecting  it,  are  poisoned  by  it 
before  becoming  aware  of^  its  presence.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  and  must  be  the  same  hostility  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  literatures  as  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions.  We  cannot  conceal  this  fact,  if  we  would  ;  and  we 
woudd  not,  if  we  codd.  We  are  familiar  with  the  chefs^d^awre 
of  Protestant  literature ;  we  are  not  insensible  to  Protestant 
genius  and  talent ;  we  trust  we  can  admire  excellence,  where- 
ever  we  can  discover  it ;  but  we  are  certain  never  to  find  ex- 
cellence in  a  Protestant  not  coupled  with  something  which  must 
offend  us  as  a  Catholic. 

One  Protestant  sect  may  approve  and  read  with  pleasure 
the  literary  productions  of  another ;  for  all  Protestant  sects 
belong  to  the  same  family,  and  differ  from  one  another  only  ia 
a  few  details,  —  in  the  slude  of  the  hair,  the  hue  of  the  eyes, 
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the  shape  of  the  nose  or  the  mouth,  the  size  of  the  bust,  or  of 
the  hands  and  feet ;  but  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
there  is  a  generic  difference,  —  no  famity  relation  or  likeness  ; 
and,  cottsequendy,  in  Protestant  literature  the  Catholic  can  at 
best  aifanire  onljr  mdividual  traits,  only  a  few  detaik,  while  he 
does  and  must  condemn  it  as  a  whole.  This  is  no  loss  to  the 
Catholic,  for  he  has  no  need  of  Protestant  literature.  It  can 
give  him  nothing  that  is  true  or  beautiful  which  he  has  not  al- 
ready, and  whait  is  neither  true  nor  beautiful  he  does  not  want. 
He  may,  therefore,  leave  to  Protestants  their  own  fiterature,  and 
content  lumself  with  the  richer,  broader,  truer,  and  more 
beautifid  literature  of  his  own.  He  may  be  accused  of  being 
narrow-minded,  bigoted,  exclusive  ;  but  he  has  for  his  consola- 
tion the  fact,  that  he  knows,  without  Resorting  to  his  Protestant 
neighbours,  all  they  have  that  is  worth  knowing,  while  he  has 
in  his  own  literature,  belonging  to  ages  which  he  is  but  too 
readv  to  forget,  vast  treasures  of  which  the  Protestant  has  no 
suspicion. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark,  in  part,  by  the 
work  before  us,  —  the  work  of  a  man  who  enjojrs  a  high  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  of  modem  Ger- 
man literature,  and  which  has  been  admiraUy  translated  by  a 
most  worthy  young  man,  whom  we  are  happy  to  reckon  among 
our  personal  friends.  We  would  like  to  entertain  for  Schiller 
that  respect  which  his  countrymen  and  a  great  many  of  our 
own  entertam  for  him,  and,  above  all,  should  we  like  to  commend 
any  literary  labor  of  our  young  friend,  the  translator  ;  but  we 
have  no  high  admiration  of  Scluller  ;  we  do  not  like  die  spirit 
of  his  works ;  we  do  not  like  their  doctrines  or  their  tendency. 
Mr.  Weiss  has  labored  conscientiously  on  the  work  before  us, 
and  performed  bis  duty  of  translator  more  than  well.  We 
have  seen  no  translations  from  the  German  better,  if  so  well, 
executed.  The  Lttters  and  Etmfs  do  not  read  as  translauons 
at  aU  ;  but  have  the  clearness,  distmctness,  freshness,  graceAil- 
ness,  and  ease  of  original  compositions,  — die  highest  praise  to 
which  a  translator  can  aspire.  Thus  far  we  can  commend  the 
work,  and  wish  the  translator  the  success  he  has  richly  merited 
by  his  skill,  his  industry,  and  his  pains  ;  but  further  than  this 
we  cannot  go.  We  acknowledge  the  high  literary  merits  of 
the  volume,  we  acknowledge  the  good  mtention  and  die  philo- 
sophical ability  of  the  au^or  ;  but  we  regard  the  work  as  false 
in  its  leading  doctrines,  and  unwholesome  in  its  general  ten- 
dency. 
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In  his  Introducdon,  the  translator  speaks  of  the  compariscMn 
which  people,  and  especially  the  Germans,  are  in  the  habit  of 
instituting  between  SchiUer  and  Goethe.  We  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  decide  which  of  the  two  must  be  called  the  greater 
man  ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  should  never  think  of  raising  the 
question.  Goethe  was  unquestionably  a  heathen,  and  we  know 
not  that  he  ever  pretended  to  be  any  thing  else.  His  works 
are  none  of  them  free  from  the  chaise  of  immoral  t^odency, 
and  some  of  them  are  abominable  ;  and  yet  he  is  the  most 
readable  of  all  the  Germans  of  our  acquaintance.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  of  high  and  varied  culture,  and  of  correct 
taste  in  all  that  related  to  simple  art.  He  was  free  from  cant,  — 
cant  religious,  cant  political,  cant  moral,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  cant  of  the  radical  and  reformer.  The  ephemeral  philoso- 
phers of  his  countrymen  could  not  deceive  him  ;  the  schemes 
and  movements  of  the  reformers,  the  pretended  friends  of  the 
people,  of  universal  freedom,  clamoring  and  intriguing  for  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  seeking  to  obtain  it  by  means  that  would 
realize  a  hell  on  earth,  could  not  enlist  him  ;  and  none  of  the 
various  forms  of  defunct  or  galvanized  Protestantism  could  ever 
win  his  respect.  He  wanted  faith,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  he 
never  sought  to  supply  its  place  by  any  of  the  substitutes  of 
the  reformers,  whether  of  the  gtnut  fanatic,  or  the  genua  in- 
fidel. We  do  not  admire  him,  but  we  see  and  acknowledge 
what  he  was,  and  learn  wisdom  from  his  errors  and  blindness. 
But  Schiller  was  an  inbred  radical.  His  soul  spoke  out  in 
The  RobberSf  in  the  hero  of  which  he  impersonated  his  own 
inner  man,  —  a  work  not  less  reprehensible,  to  say  the  least, 
than  the  WahlverwandUchaften.  Subseq|uently,  he  grew  calm- 
er ;  ^^  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  " ; 
but  he  remained  ever  the  ingrained  radical.  He  sought  to 
chasten  and  legitimate  bis  radicalism  by  his  philosophy,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but,  in  so  doing,  only  labored  to  corrupt  the  principles  as 
well  as  the  passions  of  bis  countrymen. 

As  a  poet,  Schiller,  to  our  taste  and  judgment,  falls  far  be- 
low Goethe.  He  has,  not  unfrequ^itly,  earnestness,  force, 
fine  thoughts,  and  noble  expressions ;  but  he  wants  always 
the  ease,  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  the  good  sense,  the  keen 
insight,  the  sedate  majesty,  and  commanding  port  of  his  great 
rivfu.     He  aims  at  more,  but  accomplishes  less.    Many  of  his 

E>ems,  especially  his  minor  poems,  are  hard  reading.     They 
tch  no  echo  from  the  heart  or  understanding.     What  Goethe 
does  is  always  exquisite  in  its  way,  always  a  masterpiece  of  its 
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kind.  Goethe  does  not  disdain  the  classics,  and  reproduces 
them  often,  but  rarely  except  in  what  they  have  that  is  univer* 
sal,  as  applicable  to  one  age  or  one  people  as  to  another. 
Schiller  is  too  often  overpowered  by  classical  antiquity,  and 
actually  worships  in  the  old  pagan  fane.  We  turn  away 
from  some  of  his  minor  poems  with  sorrow  and  disgust,  as  we 
do  from  Crawford's  Orpheus.  What  business  have  thev  here  ? 
Why  galvanize  the  dead  ?  There  is  life  now  as  well  as  for^ 
merly  ;  and  do  seek  your  inspiration  from  the  spirit  that  never 
dies,  and  do  try  to  embody  the  living,  not  the  defunct,  beauty. 
What  is  Crawford's  Orpheus  to  me  ?  It  is  a  wonderful  crea- 
tion of  genius,  you  say.  Doubted,  or,  rather,  denied  ;  for 
your  first  impression,  on  seeing  it,  is,  that  it  is  about  to  tumble 
over.  But  admit  all  you  claim  for  it,  it  but  embodies  a  hea- 
then thought,  unconnected  with  Christian  life,  and  having  no 
relation  with  the  humanity  that  now  is,  save  on  the  side  of  a 
passion  which  were  better  left  unsung  and  unsculptured,  for  it 
makes  us  full  trouble  enough  when  not  artificially  inflamed. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  Schiller,  and  we  could  not  do  so  if  we  would  ; 
for,  though  we  certainly  have  read  his  principal  works,  we  have 
never  studied  them,  and  have  never  had  any  disposition  to 
study  them.  He  has  never  struck  us  favorably.  This  may  be 
our  fault,  and  perhaps  it  is  ;  bat,  if  so,  we  cannot  help  it.  We 
have  not  read  the  whole  volume  before  us.  We  have,  how- 
ever, we  think,  mastered  the  JEsthetie  Letters.  They  are  in- 
telligible enough  to  those  who  have  some  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  the  Kantian  philosophy  ;  not  that  they  are  constructed  on 

f)ure  Kantian  principles,  —  for  they  are  not,  —  but  neverthe- 
ess  assume  Kantism  as  their  point  of  departure.  They  are, 
as  a  whole,  heavily  and  painfully  written.  We  see  the  author 
laboring  as  the  slave  at  the  oar,  putting  forth  all  his  strength, 
making  his  utmost  efforts,  to  bring  out  and  make  intelligible  his 
leading  thoughts,  which,  after  all,  are  rather  commonplace  so 
far  as  true,  and  when  not  commonplace  are  radically  false. 
The  Letters  appear  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  all  Europe  was  in  a  ferment,  with 
all  manner  of  notions  fermenting  in  its  brain  as  in  one  great  fer- 
menting vat ;  and  the  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to 
discover  some  way  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  confusion  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  His  great  merit  —  and  it  was  a 
merit  at  that  time  —  consists  in  his  clearly  perceiving  that  the 
world  was  not  to  be  reformed  by  the  principles  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  which  sought  to  realize  an  earthly  paradise  merely 
by  modifying  the  external  condition.  He  saw  that  these  prin- 
ciples, if  acted  upon,  left  the  intellectual  and  moral  man  uncul- 
tivated, and  therefore  could  generate  only  a  state  of  barba- 
rism. He  further  saw,  that  a  purely  inteUectual  culture, 
confined  to  the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, because  it  would  lead  to  no  practical  result  in  the  world 
of  reality.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  outward,  we  lapse 
into  barbarism  ;  if  to  the  inward,  we  effect  no  progress  in  our 
condition,  no  practical  amelioration  of  our  race.  The  two 
must  be  combined,  and  work  together.  But  to  this  a  third 
term  is  necessary.  The  problem  is,  find  this  third  term  by 
which  the  inner  life  and  external  condition  may  be  united,  and 
both  peacefully  and  effectively  carried  forward. 

This  third  term  is  the  Ideal  or  Beauty ;  not  beauty  as  the 
mere  object  of  sense  and  imagination,  not  merely  intellectual 
beauty,  —  but  beauty,  so  to  speak,  as  the  ideal  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, responding  to  man's  whole  nature.  This  beauty  is  to  be 
sought  in  every  department  of  life,  and  the  aim  of  all  culture 
should  be  to  reveal  and  realize  it.  Hence  all  culture  is  to  be 
esthetic,  and  through  aesthetic  culture,  or  the  revelation  and  re- 
alization of  the  beautiful  in  every  department  of  life,  order  will 
be  brought  out  of  confusion,  the  world  will  be  saved,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  lapsing  into  barbarism,  and,  on  the  other,  from 
wasting  itself  in  an  intellectual  culture  which  leads  to  no  prac- 
tical results,  and  the  human  race  will  be  carried  forward  to  the 
realization  of  its  destiny.  Such,  in  general  terms,  appears  to 
us  to  be  Schiller's  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  descending  to  particular  doctrines,  he  must  place  virtue  in 
inclination,  in  an  affection  of  the  passive  nature,  rather  than  in 
an  affection  of  the  active  nature,  and  require  truth  and  good- 
ness to  be  presented  always  under  the  form  of  beauty,  and  be- 
cause beauty  wins  love,  enlists  instead  of  repelling  sense  and 
imagination.  He  demands  in  all  room  for  what  he  calls,  after 
Kant,  the  play-impulse^  which,  if  we  understand  it,  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  our  language  by  the  word  love.  We  are,  then,  to  do 
our  duty,  not  merely  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty, 
from  the  stem  sense  of  its  obligation,  as  Kant  contended,  but 
from  inclination,  from  love  of  it.  His  theory,  therefore,  prac- 
tically resolves  itself  into  the  Theory  of  Altractionj  the  basis 
of  Fourierism. 

The  translator  commends  him  for  this,  and  thinks  that  Schil- 
ler, in  diverging  from  the  asceticism  of  Kant,  has  given  a 
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more  Christian  statement  of  duty  ;  but  we  question  this.  Duty 
cannot  in  this  world  be  made  play.  In  play,  we  act  to  please 
ourselves,  because  what  we  do  is  pleasure  to  ourselves  ;  in 
duty,  we  act  to  please  God,  because  what  we  do  is  his  will. 
This,  instead  of  being  a  pleasure  to  ourselves,  is  often  a  cruci- 
fixion of  ourselves  ;  for  sapietUia  eamis  inimica  est  Deo  ;  legi 
enim  Dei  non  subjecta  :  nee  enim  potest,  Rom.  viii.  7.  Or, 
as  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  '^  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple, 
let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 
^^  Christianity  is  "  not,  as  the  translator  says  Schiller  asserts, 
'^  the  moral  imperative  (that  is,  obligation)  transfigured  by 
love,"  unless  we  understand  the  love  of  the  Lawgiver,  which 
provides  for  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  the  transgressor 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  condition  of  faith  and 
repentance.  This  is  a  suflScient  refutation  of  Schiller's  doc- 
trine,  so  far  as  it  concerns  morals. 

There  is  in  these  times  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  babbled 
about  love.  The  rage  is  to  have  all  things  ''made  easy." 
We  have  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  even  thinking,  by  means  of 
newspapers  and  other  contrivances,  ''  made  easy  "  ;  and  we 
would  lain  have  duty  ''  made  easy,"  and  we  therefore  seek  to 
transform  it  into  love.  But  it  is  not  fove,  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
the  Gospel  demands,  but  charity.  Love  is  a  fact  of  the  pas- 
sive nature,  charity  of  the  voluntary  nature  ;  love  is  a  natural 
affection,  charity  a  supernatural  affection.  Yet  nearly  the 
whole  Protestant  world,  especially  the  more  advanced  portion 
of  it,  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  or,  rather,  raise  love 
above  charity.  But  the  heart  which  God  demands  is  the  vol- 
untary heart,  over  which  we  have  control ;  and  the  love  he  re- 
quires is  the  love  yielded  by  the  will,  not  the  love  yielded  by 
the  passive  or  sensitive  soul.  Sensible,  sentimental,  or  pas- 
sional love  is  worth  nothing,  adds  nothing  to  the  merit  of  the 
act  it  accompanies,  and  takes  nothing  from  the  merit  of  the 
act  it  does  not  accompany.  On  this  point  our  enlightened 
and  liberal  Protestant  Christians  have  not  a  litde  to  learn  ;  for, 
with  all  the  marvellous  progress  they  have  made,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  attained  to  any  clear  or  definite  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  duty.  Duty  is  what  God  commands,  and  is  to  be 
done  solely  because  he  commands  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
contrive,  in  some  way,  to  get  what  God  commands  done  ;  we 
must  do  it  solely  and  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  commands 
it.  Its  whole  merit  is  in  this  alone.  The  intrinsic  character 
of  an  action,  aside  from  the  motive  of  the  actor,  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  its  merit ;  for  its  merit  is  solely  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
done  as  an  act  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign.  The  act  of  the 
slightest  intrinsic  importance,  in  itself  considered,  is  meritori* 
ous,  when  done  simply  as  an  act  of  allegiance.  ^^  Whosoev- 
er," says  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^^  shall  give  to  one  of  these  Ut- 
tle  ones  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  amen,  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  On  the  other  hand,  the  act,  the 
most  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  our  country  or  the  Church, 
is  without  merit,  may  even  be  our  condemnation,  if  done  with- 
out reference  to  God,  and  merelv  to  please  ourselves. 

It  would  do  our  Protestant  friends,  who  are  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  discover  some  way  by  which  duty  may  be  ^'  made  easy," 
no  harm  to  bear  this  in  mind.  They  fancy,  or  seem  to  fancy, 
that  nothing  is  or  can  be  meritorious,  unless  it  be  done,  not 
from  charity,  but  from  love,  or  accompanied,  at  least,  by  a 
sensible  affection.  They  feel,  for  instance,  no  inclination  to 
pray,  find  no  love  for  prayer,  no  sensible  delight  in  praying ; 
then  they  will  not  pray,  must  not  pray,  for  their  prayers  would 
be  mockery.  Prayers  which  do  not  please  themselves  cannot 
please  God  !  Do  they  pray  to  please  themselves,  or  to  please 
God  ?  If  to  please  God,  what  prayers  can  be  more  pleasmg 
to  him  than  those  which  are  offered  solely  to  please  him, — 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  his  will  f  These  same  tnHght" 
ened  Christians,  who  charge  Catholics  with  placing  religion 
in  mere  forms  and  in  sensible  emotions,  seem  to  place  religion 
entirely  in  feeling,  in  sensible  affection,  and  to  suppose  one  re- 
pents only  as  moved  to  tears,  and  loves  God  only  as  he  feels 
a  sensible  affection  for  him.  But  this  sensible  repentance  and 
this  sensible  devotion  are  worth  nothing,  and  are  often  hindran- 
ces rather  than  helps  to  true  spiritual  life.  What  our  God  de- 
mands is  the  homage  of  our  higher  nature,  that  we  give  him 
our  reason  and  our  will.  But  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  done,  with- 
out a  stru^le  with  the  sensitive  soul,  nor  often  without  the  cru- 
cifixion of  this  very  love  for  which  these  modem  improvers  on 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  contend. 

Schiller's  theory  makes  all  depend  on  culture  ;  but  what  pro- 
vision does  it  make  for  obtaining,  always,  adequately  qualified 
cultivators  i  The  good  to  be  effected  is  to  be  effected  by  es- 
thetic culture,  by  art,  that  is,  art  understood  in  its  sublimest 
sense.  Be  it  so.  But  art  will  require  artists,  and  artistic  cul- 
ture artistic  cultivators.  Whence  are  these  to  be  obtained, 
and  what  guaranty  can  you  give  us  that  they  will  always  present 
the  true  ideal,  and  so  train  men  that  they  will  always  perceive, 
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:  J  love,  and  obey  it  f    This  question  is  pertinent ;  for  Schiller 

2.-:.  hiro^lf  admits  that  artists  have  heretofore  erred,  have  taken  a 

ig  false  beauty  for  the  true,  and  that  thus  far  art  has  rather  tended 

fr^  to  hasten  the  decline  of  virtue,  than  to  arrest  it*    Do  not  tell 

us  that  what  has  been  called  art  was  false  art,  art  that  consult- 
ed only  the  external  form,  or  merely  sense  and  imagination,  not 
the  sublime  beauty  you  propose  ;  for  what  we  want  is  your 
protection  against  this  very  false  art,  and  your  guaranty  of  true 
art.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that,  if  men  forsake  the  worship 
of  the  lower  beauty  and  apply  themselves  to  the  worship  of 
the  higher,  they  will  avoid  such  and  such  evils,  and  practise 
such  and  such  virtues  ;  for  this  is  only  saying,  with  our  friend 
Parker,  ^^  If  you  are  good  and  do  good,  you  will  —  be  good 
and  do  good."  Where  is  your  power  to  secure  always  the 
revelation  of  the  true  ideal,  the  representation  of  tnie  beauty 
to  the  mind  of  your  esthetic  cultivators  of  the  race  ?  If  art- 
ists have  erred,  why  may  they  not  err  again  ?  If  esthetic  cul- 
ture has,  in  different  ages,  tended  to  hasten  the  decline  of  vir- 
tue, why  may  it  not  again  ?  Have  you  infallible  artists,  an  in- 
fallible academy  of  art,  under  an  infallible  president  ? 

Schiller's  doctrine,  that  the  race  are  to  be  lifted  out  of  their 

E resent  condition,  and  placed  on  the  level  of  their  destiny, 
y  esthetic  culture,  is,  after  all,  but  a  theory.  It  is  a  mere 
fact  of  the  inteUect,  and  therefore,  according  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, must  be  barren  of  practical  results.  Even  admitting 
it,  then,  to  be  true,  as  a  theory,  what  advance  has  he  made  ? 
Where  is  the  play^mpulse  to  set  it  in  motion,  to  sustain  its 
practical  operation,  and  to  secure  its  realization  in  practical  life 
for  the  advancement  of  the  individual  and  society  ?  Alas  !  it 
is  a  mere  theory,  and  has  no  hands  and  cannot  work, — no 
feet,  and,  like  the  constitutions  of  state  turned  out  in  such 
numbers  in  the  French  Revolution,  can't  go,  can't  be  got  a-go- 
ing. 

But  the  theory  is  not  true,  even  as  a  theory.  It  proceeds 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  end  to  be  gained  is  the  natural  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  man,  the  realization,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  potentialities  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  common 
error  of  all  modern  systems.  With  them  all,  the  end  is  the 
fulOlment  of  man's  natural  capacities  ;  and  hence  the  method 
they  all  propose  is  the  cultivation  or  complete  education  of  all 
our  natural  powers  and  faculties,  and  the  means^  such  as  will 
effect  this  cultivation  or  education.  The  old  French  infidels 
sought  these  means  in  the  abolition  of  the  Church  and  religion. 
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and  in  the  revolution  and  reorganization  of  the  state  after  their 
own  fanciful  and  absurd  theories  ;  Schiller  seeks  them  bj  an 
appeal  to  the  play-impuUe  of  human  nature,  —  in  art,  or  the 
representation  of  all  that  can  affect  human  life  under  the  win* 
ning  and  pleasing  forms  of  beauty  ;  Fourier,  and  the  Socialists 
generally,  in  so  reorganizing  society,  considered  as  lying  back 
of  the  state,  as  to  give  free  play  to  all  our  primitive  passions 
in  their  essential  nature ;  the  New-England  Abolitionists  and 
Come*outers,  in  overthrowing  the  state  and  the  Church,  in 
breaking  up  all  organizations,  and  abolishing  all  law,  save  the 
law  each  individual  is  unto  himself ;  and  various  other  classes 
of  pretended  reformers  have  each  their  own  peculiar  nostrums, 
or,  as  Carlyle  calls  them,  *^  Morrison  pills."  But  all,  howev- 
er they  may  differ  as  to  the  meatiBj  proceed  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  end  to  be  gained  is  the  realization  of  the  potentialities 
of  man's  nature,  or  the  perfecting  of  man  as  a  being  of  his  kind. 

Now,  we  must,  in  our  reasonings  on  this  subject,  accept  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  reject  it.  If  we  reject  it,  we  can  af- 
firm nothing  of  the  destiny  of  man,  one  way  or  another,  — 
and  can  have  no  certain  criterion  by  which  to  determine  wheth- 
er our  systems  are  true  or  false,  good  or  bad  ;  for  we  defy  any 
man  to  conclude  logically,  from  what  he  can  ascertain  by  the 
study  of  man  and  nature  alone,  to  even  man's  natural  destiny. 
But  if  we  accept  the  Christian  revelation,  we  know  that  the 
development  and  fulfilment  of  the  potentialities  of  man's  nature 
are  not  his  destiny,  for  he  has  no  natural  destiny.  According  to 
the  Christian  revelation.  Almighty  God  never  made  man  for  a 
natural  destiny,  but  for  a  supernatural  destiny,  —  a  destiny 
above  nature,  and,  since  the  derangement  of  nature  by  sin,  in 
many  respects  against  nature  ;  and  if  man  fails  of  attaining  to 
this  destiny,  he  fails  entirely  of  attaining  the  end  for  which  he 
was  made,  and  for  ever  falls  below  what  we  may  imagine 
would  have  been  his  natural  destiny,  in  case  he  had  been  cre- 
ated for  a  natural  destiny.  It  is  essential,  that,  in  all  our 
schemes  for  human  amelioration  and  growth,  we  keep  this  fact 
in  mind,  and  never  forget  that  we  have  no  natural  destiny. 

This  granted,  —  and  it  must  be,  if  we  follow  Christianity,  the 
only  light  to  enlighten  us  concerning  our  final  cause,  — the  meth- 
od of  attaining  to  the  end  for  which  we  were  made,  and  which 
we  are  always  to  propose  as  the  end  to  be  sought  in  all  our  ef- 
forts, is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  harmonious  development  and 
fulfilment  of  our  nature,  is  not  natural  culture,  whether  sens- 
uous, intellectual,  or  esthetic.  The  method,  following  the  same 
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light,  is  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  entire  renunci- 
ation and  crucifixion  of  nature.     The  means  of  attaining  this 
submission,    this    renunciation,  this  crucifixion,  are  not  the 
^  means  of  natural  culture  and  training,  but  the  grace  of  God, 

^  not  attainable  by  natural  culture,  but  ordinarily  attainable  only 

i  through  the  sacraments  of  God's  Church,  the  visible  channel 

t  of  invisible  grace,  and  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification, 

s  According  to  our  reformers,  —  no  matter  of  what  class, — 

:  aU  depends  on  nature,  and  the  study  must  be  to  provide,  from 

f  the  moment  of  conception,  or  at  least  from  the  birth,  of  the 

child,  for  the  free  and  full  development  and  play  of  nature ;  all 
r  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  repress  nothing,  but  to  bring  out  all 

i:  in  its  natural  purity,  freedom,  strength,  and  beauty.    According 

e  to  Christianity,  from  the  same  moment,  from  birth  to  the  grave, 

I  the  study  is  to  repress  nature,  to  restrain  it,  mortify  it,  and  to 

It  bring  the  individual  into  complete  and  entire  subjection  to  God, 

t  Christianity  wages  an  unceasing  war  with  nature.    It  educates, 

c  it  cultivates  ;  but  not  to  produce  natural  virtues  and  graces,  but 

i  supernatural.     It  puts  off  the  old  man,  which  is  of  the  earth, 

t  earthy,  and  puts  on  the  new  man,  which  is  from  heaven,  heav- 

r  enly,  and  forms  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory.     The  two 

^  systems  are,  then,  right  in  opposition,  the  one  to  the  other. 

^  "Hence,  Christianity  has  and  can  have  no  fellowship  with  these 

;  reformers  ;  and  this  is  seen,  also,  in  the  fact  that  they  all  make 

.  war  on  the  Church  of  God,  and  none  of  them  accept  the  Gos- 

,  pel,  save  as  they  explain  away  its  sense,  and  reduce  it  to  a  sys- 

tem of  mere  naturalism. 
f  Schiller  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  not  only  that  the  end 

,    .        to  be  sought  is  the  natural  perfection  of  man,  but  that  the 
^  means  to  be  adopted  are  such  as  man  himself  can  originate  and 

put  into  practical  operation.     This  is  also  the  case  with  all 
I  modern  reformers,  whether  religious,  political,  or  social.     But 

if  the  end  is  supernatural,  as  we  have  seen,  the  means  must  al- 
so be  supernatural ;  for  there  must  be  some  proportion  between 
the  means  and  the  end  ;  but  between  natural  means  and  a  su- 
pernatural end  there  is  and  can  be  no  proportion.  The  true 
end,  therefore,  is  never  to  be  gained  by  natural  means,  by  any 
^  set  or  series  of  causes  man  himself  is  naturally  able  to  put  in 

operation. 

This  is  a  conclusion  we  wish  to  press  upon  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  modem  reformers.  We  do  not  suppose  any 
man,  at  all  imbued  with  Christian  charity,  can  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.     The  condition  of  our  fellow-men,  even  so 
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far  as  regards  this  world,  b  truly  beart*rending.  On  every 
hand,  are  wrongs  and  outrages.  The  strong  oppress  the  weak, 
the  cunning  circumvent  the  simple  ;  the  state  becomes  an  or- 
ganized machine  for  taxing  the  people,  and  for  aiding  the  few 
to  plunder  the  many  ;  and  the  general  tone  of  socieQr,  and  of 
nearly  all  its  vaunted  institutions,  is  corrupt  and  corrupting. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Whence  the  help  ?  There  is  no 
help  from  man,  no  remedy  of  human  origin  and  application. 
All  labor  directed  to  discover  and  apply  a  human  remedy  is 
worse  than  lost.  You  mav  as  well  crack  your  brains  and 
waste  your  substance  in  seeking  to  invent  a  perpetual  motion. 
Who  of  you  can  lift  himself  up  by  his  own  waistbands  ?  The 
thing  is  as  impossible  in  morals  as  m  mechanics. 

But  can  we  do  nothing  ?  Must  we  sit  still  and  bear  the 
frightful  misery  of  our  lot,  without  making  any  effort  to  relieve 
it  ?  We  say  not  that.  Man  may  work ;  but,  if  he  is  to  work 
with  success,  he  must  work  in  God's  way.  When  you  wish  to 
erect  a  mill,  you  study  to  erect  it  so  that  nature  herself  shall 
work  for  you,  and  drive  your  machinery.  In  morals  you  must 
/oUow  the  same  method,  only  you  are  here  to  seek  to  avail 
yourself,  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  You  must  work,  but 
ou  must  work  to  let.  God  himself  work  in  and  for  you.  He 
as  provided  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  evik,  and* 
your  business  is  to  accept  and  conform  to  his  provision  ;  and 
then  it  is  no  longer  you  that  work,  but  he  that  worketh  in  you 
and  for  you. 

But  your  error  is  in  this  very  fact,  that  you  reject  the  means 
Almighty  God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  mercy,  has  provided, 
and  seek  to  find  out  and  apply  some  remedy  of  your  own. 
Schiller  feels  the  necessity  of  a  force  to  unite  and  direct  the  in- 
tellect and  sense,  to  harmonize  man  with  himself  and  with  na- 
ture, and  direct  all  human  forces,  both  individual  and  social,  to 
the  realization  of  our  destiny.  He  seeks  this  force  in  the  ptay- 
impulse,  which  is  still  a  human  force.  This  force  is  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  beauty,  the  ideal,  which  is  not  man's  creation,  but 
something  independent  of  man,  and  which  his  nature  is  fitted  to 
perceive  and  love.  But  this  force  has  always  been  an  attribute 
of  man,  and  this  ideal  beauty  has  always  hovered  over  and 
before  him  ;  and  yet  he  has  fallen  into  the  deplorable  condition 
from  which  these  are  assumed  as  sufficient  to  raise  him  !  How 
with  unvaried  factors  do  you  propose  to  obtain  a  varied  prod- 
uct ?  Evidently,  you  must  vary  one  of  your  factors,  intro- 
duce a  new  factor,  or  not  change  your  product. 
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This  ideal  beauty  you  talk  about,  we  have  no  faith  in. 
But  be  it  all  you  allege  ;  as  ideal,  it  is  unreal,  and  therefore 
inoperative  ;  for  only  what  is  real  can  operate.  It  must  be  re- 
alized, then,  before  it  can  set  the  play-impulse  in  motion.  But 
it  cannot  realize  itself ;  for  it  must  be  real  before  it  can  act. 
Then  a  power  foreign  to  itself  is  needed  to  realize  it.  This 
power  must  be  human  or  divine.  If  human,  it  will  not  answer 
your  purpose  ;  for  the  human  force  which  you  must  assume  as 
the  force  to  realize  it  is  set  in  motion  only  by  this  very  ideal 
beauty,  which  can  produce  no  effect  till  realized.  If,  then,  you 
assume  man's  power  is  adequate  to  its  realization,  you  assume 
its  realization  as  the  condition  of  its  realization  !  Here  is  a 
circle  out  of  which  no  human  power  can  extricate  you. 

If  you  assume  the  power  is  divine,  then  it  is  God  that  realr 
izes  it,  and  his  realization  of  it  must  necessarily  be  the  organi- 
zation or  embodiment  of  it  in  an  institution  capable  of  acting 
on  man,  and  directing  all  his  activities  to  the  proper  end  ;  that 
is,  in  principle,  the  Church.  You  must,  then,  have  a  divinely 
constituted  Church,  as  the  condition  of  getting  your  ideal  beau- 
ty into  the  condition  in  which  it  can  set  your  play-impulse  in 
motion,  as  we  proved  to  you,  in  the  Essay,  JVo  Church,  no  Re- 
form,  in  our  Review  for  April,  1844.  But  God  has  already 
founded  the  Church,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  man's  re- 
demption. Place  yourself  in  that,  and  you  have  the  power  you 
need  ;  for  through  that  flows  the  stream  of  God's  grace  need- 
ed to  drive  your  moral  machinery. 

But  you  reject  the  Church,  and  herein  is  your  folly  and 
your  condemnation.  Your/o%  ;  for,  if  the  Church  be  not  a 
divinely  founded  institution  for  the  redemption  of  man,  you 
have  no  means  of  eflfecting  that  redemption,  and  therefore  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  it,  Your  condemnoHon ;  for  the  Church  is 
such  an  institution,  and  you  reject  it,  and  seek  to  gain  your  end 
without  and  in  opposition  to  it,  —  which  is  to  seek  to  gain  it 
without  and  in  opposition  to  God  himself.  In  the  one  case, 
your  conduct  is  folly  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  criminal,  high-treason 
against  God. 

But  no,  you  are  liberals,  you  are  for  freedom,  and  you  will 
not  submit  to  the  Church,  because  that  would  be  to  abjure 
yourselves  and  become  voluntary  slaves  to  absolute  power. 
The  Church  claims  to  be  supreme  under  God,  because  through 
his  supernatural  gifts  she  is  infallible,  we  admit ;  and  you  are 
required  to  submit  to  her  as  an  infallible  authority,  which  may 
on  no  account  and  in  no  respect  be  disobeyed.    So  far  as  this  is 
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slaveiy,  you  imqtiesUonably  become  slares  in  subraittiiig  to  the 
Church.  But  do  you  help  the  matter  by  rejecting  the  Church  ? 
You  must  assume  absolute  mfallible  authority  somewhere,  take 
what  hypothesis  you  will.  If  you  take  the  skeptical  doctrine, 
and  plunge  into  universal  doubt,  you  still  assume  your  right  to 
doubt,  and  your  absolute,  infallible  right  to  doubt.  But  there 
is  no  absolute,  infallible  right,  where  there  is  no  absolute,  infal- 
lible authority  ;  for  authority  is  the  basis  of  right.  But  where 
there  is  no  absolute,  infallible  right,  there  is  no  absolute,  infal- 
lible freedom.  Therefore,  you  must  assume  absolute,  infallible 
authority  somewhere,  as  the  condition  sine  qua  nan  of  absolute, 
infallible  freedom.  This  absolute,  infallible  authority  you  must 
place  in  the, individual,  in  the  state,  in  public  opinion,  or  m  the 
Church ;  for  in  any  other  alternative  it  will  be,  for  us,  only 
ideal,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  if  it  were  not. 

Is  the  individual  absolute,  infallible  ?  Dare  any  man  assert 
it,  since  all  are  acknowledged  to  be  fallible  ?  Is  the  state  ab- 
solute and  infallible  ?  Who  will  pretend  it }  Certainly  no  friend 
of  civil  freedom.  Is  public  opinion  absolute  and  infallible  ? 
Does  it  never  err,  and  may  it  never  be  rightfully  resisted  ? 
What  is  public  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  those  individuals, 
more  or  less  numerous,  who  give  the  tone  to  the  public  ? 
These  are  confessedly  fallible ;  how,  then,  can  they  originate  an 
infallible  public  opinion  ?  Say  not,  blasphemously.  Pox  pop- 
uK,  vox  Dei  ;  but  say,  rather,  if  you  will  say  any  thing.  Fox 
populi^  vox  Diaboli.  Who  condemned  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
the  cross,  —  Socrates  to  drink  the  hemlock  ?  who  has,  in  every 
age,  persecuted  the  brave,  the  true-hearted,  and  the  saindy  ? 
who  burnt  our  convent  at  Mount  Benedict,  burnt  our  churches 
and  seminaries  in  Philadelphia,  shot  down  our  brethren  in  the 
street,  and  screened  the  criminals,  — but  your  wise  vox  popuU^ 
who,  we  will  maintain  against  all  challengers,  is  as  arrant  a 
knave,  as  vain,  fickle,  conceited,  malicious,  and  murderous  a 
rascal,  as  ever  walked  the  earth  ?  If  you  attribute  absolute 
and  infallible  authority  to  these,  you  know  you  attribute  it  to 
what  possesses  it  not,  and  has  no  right  to  claim  it.  Yet  to 
one  or  another  of  these  you  must  attribute  it,  if  you  reject  the 
Church  ;  and  be  it  to  which  you  will,  you  yield  yourself  up  to 
a  master  who  has  no  right  to  your  service,  and  make  yourselves 
slaves  in  very  deed.  What  do  you  gain,  then,  even  on  the 
score  of  freedom,  by  rejecting  the  Church  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
Be  the  Church  precisely  what  you  falsely  allege,  you,  in  re- 
jecting her,  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  do  but  *^  jump  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire." 
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If  yoa  reject  the  Church,  you  are  slaves,  without  the  posfti« 
bility  of  becoming  frep  ;  this  you  cannot  deny.  But  if  you 
accept  the  Church,  there  is  a  possibility,  to  say  the  least,  'of 
freedom.  It  may  be,  the  Church  is  what  she  professes  to  be. 
If  so,  submission  to  her  is  not  slavery,  but  freedom  ;  because 
what  she  teaches  and  commands  is  absolute  truth,  and  the  truth 
makes  free,  —  et  Veritas  liberabit  vos.  1  St.  John,  viii.  32. 
True  freedom  is  in  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  nowhere  else.  ^  In  abjuring  yourselves,  to  submit  to  God, 
you  do  but  abjure  the  tyrant,  the  usurper,  in  order  to  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  —  an  ab- 
juration, to  say  the  least,  more  to  one's  honor  than  to  his  dis- 
honor. There  is  no  occasion,  then,  to*  seek  out  new  and 
human  methods  of  reforming  the  world.  The  world  cannot 
be  reformed,  unless  by  the  ministry  of  just  such  an  institution 
as  the  Church  declares  herself  to  be,  or,  at  least,  one  exactly 
equivalent  to  it.  If  she  be  not  what  she  professes,  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  for  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  ;  and  your  ^orts 
will  result  only  in  your  own  disgrace,  and  the  aggravation  of 
the  evils  you  seek  to  remove.  If  she  be  what  she  professes 
to  be,  it  is  your  duty  to  submit  to  her,  believe  what  she 
teaches,  do  what  she  commands,  and  then  the  evils  of  which 
you  complain,  so  far  as  they  are  evils,  will  be  removed. 

We  speak  on  a  subject  of  this  sort  with  some  degree  of 
personal  confidence  ;  for  we  have  devoted  more  than  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  our  life  to  its  investigation.  We  have 
abated  nothing  of  our  young  zeal  for  reform,  nor  are  we  con* 
scious  of  having  lost  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to  make  as 
painful  sacrifices  for  the  amelioration  of  our  brethren  even 
in  this  life,  as  our  contemporaries  are  prepared  to  make  ;  but 
we  cannot  make  brick  without  straw  ;  and  we  have  learned  too 
much  from  our  past  experience  to  be  willing  to  erect  a  mill 
where  we  can  have  neither  wind  nor  water,  nor  even  steam,  to 
drive  its  machinery.  No  permanent  or  solid  good  is  obtaina- 
ble for  man,  either  for  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come,  but 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  —  the  Holy 
Ratnan  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  we  mean.  She  alone  has 
authority  to  teach ;  she  alone  has  charge  from  God  of  the  culture 
of  individuals  and  nations  ;  and  she  alone  has  received  the  au- 
thority and  force  necessary  to  educate  and  direct  all  man's  facul- 
ties and  sentiments  so  as  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  ig- 
norance and  sin  have  generated,  and  to  fill  the  earth  with  love, 
peace,  and  joy.     Reluct  who  will ;   but  he  who  seeks   to 
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^insay  this  itatemeiit,  or  by  other  means  to  work  oot  man's 
redemption,  shall  find  himself  realizing  the  old  myth  of  the 
Titan  doomed  ever  to  roll  his  huge  stone  up  the  steep  hill,  and 
ever  to  hare  it,  ere  it  reach  the  top,  roll  back  with  thundering 


In  these  somewhat  desultory  and  disconnected  remarks,  we 
have,  of  course,  bad  no  ioteotion  of  confining  ourselves  to  a 
critical  examinatioQ  of  Schiller's  work.  We  have  made  his 
volume  of  xstbetic  prose  the  occasion  of  some  su^estions 
which  we  have  felt  were  not  uncalled  for  by  the  spirit  of  our 
age  and  country.  Id  the  dominant  tendency  of  (be  age  and 
country  we  see  only  unmixed  evil,  and  we  are  obliged  to  place 
ourselves  in  direct  opposition  to  what  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
active  and,  if  you  will,  philanthropic  poruoo  of  om:  country- 
men are  pursuing  as  the  supreme  good.  We  cannot  coop- 
erate or  sympathize  with  even  our  own  former  friends,  and  are 
obliged  to  wage  war  against  ibe  thousands  of  ardent  minds  and 
generous  hearts  who  are  but  fallowing  the  very  tendency  they 
at  first  received  from  ourselves.  This  painful  position  we  must 
assume  as  tbe  penalty  of  our  own  former  heresies  and  errors. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  httmanitarian,  and  the  arowed 
object  of  those  who  stand,  in  their  own  judgment,  at  the  head 
of  tbe  "  Movement  Party  "  is  to  instaurate  tbe  *'  religion  of 
humanitv."  Humanity  is  put  in  the  place  of  God,  and  it,  in- 
stead of  God,  are  we  profanely  called  upon  to  worship,  trust, 
and  obey.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  species  of  inoLATRr  ever 
inventecf  ;  for  it  is  tbe  most  seductive,  ibe  least  Sagrant.  Our 
modem  philosophy,  poetry,  literature  in  genera),  politics,  and 
institutions  are  rapidly  conforming  themselves  to  it,  and  pre- 
paring to  embellish,  and  sanctify,  and  sustain  it.  Tbe  appeal 
through  all  is  to  the  "  mighty  heart  of  humani^"  ;  tbe  orator 
and  tbe  poet  gather  their  inspirations  from  "  the  upbeavings  of 
universal  humanity,"  and  command  us  to  bow  down  and  adore 
before  "  the  onward  movements  of  the  masses."  Alas  !  how 
little  do  they  who  are  burning  incense  to  "  the  masses,"  sing- 
ing tbe  praises  of  "  humanity,"  and  exulting  in  what  they  call 
"  tbe  triumphs  of  man,"  know  of  what  horrible  idolatry  they 
are  guilty,  into  what  unknown  depths  of  sin  and  misery  they  are 
plunging  this  poor  human  race  ibey  profess,  and  many  of  them, 

doubt,  honestly  profess,  to  serve  !     God  forgive  us  for 

ing  beeii  once  one  of  their  number  ! 

The  Devil  disguises  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  would, 

L  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect.     Under  the  mad- 
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dening  cry  of  "humanity,"  "  liberty,"  and  "  social  reform, 
words  so  magical  to  every  generous  spirit,  be  seeks  to  entice 
the  faithful  from  tbeir  allegiance,  and  "  to  place  himself  in  the 
seat  of  God,  and  to  make  himself  worshipped' as  God."  All 
who  really  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  all  who  would  really 
serve  their  race,  and  work  out  for  man  a  greater  measure  of 
good  even  for  this  life,  must  "  watch  and  pray  lest  they  enter 
into  temptation."  The  enemy  with  whom  we  have  to  contend 
is  as  subtle,  as  artful,  as  he  is  wicked.  He  can  appear  in  any 
shape  and  under  any  disguise  he  pleases.  At  present,  his  fa- 
vorite disguise  is  that  of  Liberal,  Philanthropist,  and 
Reformer,  and  in  this  disguise  he  is  more  successful  than  he 
ever  was  in  any  former  disguise  he  has  ever  adopted.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  his  career  under  this  disguise.  He 
is  yet  to  convulse  nations,  and,  in  many  countries,  tp  break  up 
society  to  its  v«ry  foundations.  He  seduces  thousands  upon 
thousands  from  their  allegiance,  and  with  his  lying  promises 
ruins  them  here,  and  effects  therr  damnation  hereafter.  Breth- 
ren, be  on  your  guard.  Remember  the  admonition  of  the 
Apostle,  "  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God  heareth 
us.  He  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.  By  this  we  know 
the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of  error."  1  St.  John,  iv.  6. 
KnTow  that  every  spirit  that  separateth  from  the  Church,  that 
abideth  not  in  her  doctrine  and  communion,  whatever  high- 
sounding  names  it  may  adopt,  whatever  seducing  forms  it  may 
bear,  whatever  kindling  speech  it  may  use,  is  not  of  God,  is 
the  spirit  of  error,  is  Antichrist,  is  of  the  Devil.  Believe  it 
not.  Go  not  after  it.  Listen  not  one  moment  to  its  flattering 
promises.  '  Nothing  will  come  of  them  but  disaster  and  ruin 
here,  and  eternal  death  hereafter. 

Yet  be  not  alarmed.  More  are  they  that  are  for  us  than 
they  that  are  against  us.  We  know  in  whom  we  trust,  and  that 
he  is  able  to  thwart  all  the  wiles  of  the  adversary,  and  to  keep 
what  we  have  confided  to  him  unto  eternal  life'.  Be  constant, 
be  vigilant,  be  watchful  unto  prayer.  Be  content  to  worship 
the  God  of  your  fathers  in  the  way  they  worshipped  him,  the 
way  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the  way  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs,  who,  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands, 
now  celebrate  their  victories,  and  offer  up  their  prayers  as  sweet 
incense  for  your  final  perseverance  and  ultimate  triumph. 
With  holy  faith,  and  unwavering  hope,  and  charity  that  believ- 
eth,  hopeth,  dareth,  endureth  all  things,  hide  yourselves  in  the 
temple  of  your  God,  in  his  holy  tabernacle,  in  the  secret  of 
his  pavilion,  till  the  danger  be  past. 
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Art.  VI.  —  1.  The  Histary  of  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em, By  the  Abb6  Mac  Ghgoohegan.  Translated 
from  the  French,  bjr  Patrick  O'Kbllt,  Esq.  New 
York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier.  1845.  8vo.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
2.  Catechism  of  the  IRstory  of  Ireland,  Jincient  and  Modem. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  Esq.  Boston :  Dooahoe. 
1845.     16mo.     pp.  160. 

The  first  named  of  these  works,  originaOy  written  in 
French,  and  dedicated  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  which  the  au- 
thor was  chaplain,  not  long  since  translated  at  Dabtin  for  the 
first  time  into  English,  is  now  in  the  course  of  republication  in 
this  country,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  eight  parts  of  about  eighty 
pages  each.  It  is  sent  out  in  a  style  very  creditable  to  the 
publishers,  and  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
part.  Of  its  merits  as  a  history  of  Ireland  we  are  not  per- 
sonally qualified  to  speak  ;  but  its  success  in  Dublin  has  been 
very  great,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  judges,  that  it  is 
a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  and  perhaps  the  best  popu- 
lar history  of  Ireland  to  be  obtained.  We  trust  it  will  find  a 
ready  and  extensive  sale  among  our  countrymen  generally. 

The  second  work  mentioned  is  strictly  what  its  name  im- 
ports, written  by  an  ardent  Repealer  and  confidential  friend  of 
O'Connell.  It  embodies  a  large  number  of  facts,  and,  though 
evidently  intended  as  a  tract  to  aid  the  cause  of  Repeal,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  written  with  a  good  degree  of  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. A  few  of  its  statements  seem  to  us  to  require  modifica- 
tion, and  its  earnest  desire  to  enlist  the  Protestant  Irish  in  the 
national  cause  leads,  now  and  then,  to  some  admissions  and 
professions  which  disturb  our  Catholic  sensibilities  a  little ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  an  admirable 
compend  of  Irish  history. 

We  intend  before  long  to  ofiTer  some  thoughts  on  Irish  history 
and  Irish  affairs  in  general ;  but,  at  present,  we  have  room  only 
for  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  passing  events  more  or  less  re- 
motely connected  with  the  Repeal  movement,  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  its  distinguished  chief. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  simple  question  of  Repeal, 
for  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  say  what  is  or  is 
not  best  for  the  real  interests  of  the  Irish  people.  Ire- 
land is  unquestionably  one  of  the  worst  governed  countries  in 
the  world,  and  we  need  nothing  more  than  ordmaiy  humanity 
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to  demand  in  loud  and  earnest  tones  her  enfranchisement. 
But  wbedier  the  specific  measure  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
union  and  tlie  restoration  of  her  domestic  parliament  would  ef- 
fectually remove  or  lighten  the  evils  which  now  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  her,  we  consider  Irishmen  better  qualified  to  de- 
cide than  we  are  ;  and  to  them  belongs,  and  to  them  we  leave, 
the  decision  of  the  question,  if  it  be  still  an  open  question. 
For  ourselves,  we  will  only  add,  that  Ireland  has  never,  in  our 
judgment,  lost  her  nationality ;  she  therefore  still  possesses  all 
the  inherent  rights  of  a  nation,  and  is  entitled  to  self-govern- 
ment as  much  as  any  other  nation,  free  from  all  foreign  con- 
trol or  dictation.  If  we  did  not  take  this  ground,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  regard  the  Repeal  movements  of  our  citizens  as 
virtually,  if  not  expressly,  in  contravention  of  international 
law.  nut,  taking  this  ground,  we  are  free  to  express  our  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  traces  of  Ireland's 
conquest  by  or  subjection  to  Great  Britain  will  be  wiped  out, 
either  by  her  restoration  to  complete  and  entire  national  inde- 
pendence, or  by  her  elevation  to  perfect  equality,  civil  and  po- 
litical, with  the  English  portion  of  the  British  empire.  Which 
would  be  best,  or  which  will  be  effected,  we  know  not ;  but 
that  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be,  and  must  and  will  be,  we 
entertain  not  a  doubt. 

But  we  leave  the  discussion,  as  foreign  to  the  province  of  our 
Journal,  m  which  we  consider  we  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  po- 
litical matters,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  only  so  far  as  they 
have  a  bearing  on  Catholic  faith,  morals,  and  worship.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  a  remark  or  two  on  the  attitude  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  assumed  in  iregard  to  our  own  country.  Men 
do  and  will  estimate  Mr.  O'Connell  differently,  according  to 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which  they  contemplate  him  ; 
nor  is  a  man  to  be  regarded  as  wanting  in  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Ireland,  even  in  case  he  cannot  feel  towards  him  as  do 
the  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  Irish.  We  protest  in  ad- 
vance against  making  the  idolatrous  worship  of  any  man  the 
test  of  one's  devotion  to  the  cause  with  which  that  man  may 
be  identified.  For  ourselves,  as  American  citizens  and  padriots, 
we  may  have  had  our  feelings  wounded,  our  prejudices  aroused, 
and  even  our  judgments  warped  by  Mr.  O'UonneU's  unpro- 
voked attacks  on  our  country  ;  for  we  are  as  sensitive  to  the 
interests,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  America,  as  Irishmen  are 
to  those  of  Ireland,  and  we  are  as  quick  to  resent  any  attack 
upon  them,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  may.     But  we  regard 
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Mr.  O'Connell  as  a  wonderful  man,  and  as  a  firm  and  devoted 
patriot.  It  is  rather  a  Hibemianism,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  to  call  him  the  ^'  Liberator,"  for  his  countrymen 
are  not  yet  liberated,  and  it  is  always  too  early  to  call  any  man 
the  liberator  of  his  country  before  his  country  is  liberated  ;  but 
that  O'Connell  earnestly  desires  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  effect  it  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  doubting.  We  should  think  not 
over  and  above  well  of  the  Irishman  whose  heart  did  not  hon- 
or O'Connell,  and  beat  quicker  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  Mr.  O'Connell  has,  in  his  speeches, 
made  remarks  in  regard  to  this  country  which  are  hard  to  justi- 
fy or  even  palliate.  We  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  remarks  do  not  accord  with  his  own  private  views  and 
feelings,  and  that  they  are  made  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating friends  or  silencing  enemies  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  better  informed  as  to  the  state  of  things  here 
than  his  public  speeches  would  indicate.  But  he  appears  to 
judge  it  important  for  his  success  to  conciliate,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  enlist,  the  Abolitionists  in  Great  Britain  on  his  side, 
and  to  have  it  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  by  the  British 
government  and  people,  that,  however  ardently  he  may  desire 
Repeal,  he  is  not  prepared  to  carry  it  by  courting  or  accept- 
ing any  foreign  alliance  or  sympathy.  Thus  he  repelled  the 
proffered  sympathy  of  the  French  Liberals,  and  thus  he  has 
repelled,  in  some  measure,  the  proffered  sympathy  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  this  is  a  justifiable  and 
even  a  necessary  policy  on  his  part.  He  is  attempting,  in  his 
view  of  the  case,  a  simple  measure  of  domestic  legislation,  — 
a  legal  measure  to  be  carried  by  legal  means,  and  by  legal 
means  only.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  in  which  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  have  little  right  to  interfere,  and 
in  which  they  cannot  interfere  without  in  some  measure  placing 
him  in  a  false  position,  exciting  the  jealousies  of  the  British 
government,  wounding  the  national  pride  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  endangering,  if  not  defeating,  the  success  of  his  cause. 
He  would  belie  his  assertion  that  Repeal  is  a  question  of  inter- 
nal legislation,  which  nowise  concerns  foreign  nations,  and  be 
ill  qualified  to  act  as  the  chief  of  the  Repeal  movement,  if  he 
did  not  take  particular  care  not  to  give  offence  to  the  British 
government  and  people  by  accepting  the  sympathy  of  foreign- 
ers ;  and  we  think  here  is  a  consideration  which  should  have 
great  weight  with  the  Repealers  in  this  country,  especially  with 
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those  who  are  American  citizens.  They  may,  after  all,  retard 
more  than  they  can  advance  the  cause  of  Repeal,  and,  it  seems 
to  us,  O'Connell  feels  this,  and  hence  the  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt with  which  he  speaks  of  us.  We  cannot,  for  ourselves, 
blame  him  very  severely  for  this. 

Nor  do  we  blame  Mr.  O'Connell  for  pledging  the  British 
government  the  support  of  his  countrymen  m  case  of  a  war  with 
us,  on  condition  it  does  justice  to  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  the  Irish  people  profess  to  be  loyal  subjects  to  the  British 
crown  ;  they  acknowledge  tliat  they  owe  allegiance  to  that 
crown  ;  and,  therefore,  however  much  we  might  desire  their 
cooperation,  active  or  passive,  with  us,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England,  we  cannot  understand  on  what  grounds  we  should 
have  a  right  to  expect  it,  or  they  to  give  it.  We  do  not  cen- 
sure him,  nor  do  we  see  how  any  one  can  rightfully  censure 
him,  for  the  conditional  threat  he  threw  out,  unless  it  be  the 
British  minister  himself ;  for,  rightly  considered,  it  was  rather  a 
threat  against  the  minister  than  against  us.  It  was  as  much  as 
to  say  to  Sir  Robert  Peel :  *'  Do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  if 
you  go  to  war  with  America,  you  may  count  upon  us  as  loyal 
subjects  ;  but  withhold  justice  from  Ireland  and  go  to  war,  and 
—  manage  with  Ireland  as  best  you  can.  We  fight  no  battles 
for  you,  till  you  grant  us  a  redress  of  our  grievances."  As  an 
American,  we  take  no  offence  at  this  ;  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
might,  perhaps,  demand  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  what  right  he,  as 
a.  loyal  subject,  holds  such  language  to  the  government  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  disturbed  by  the  opinions  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  expressed  of  the  American  people.  We  hope  we  have 
character  and  consistency  enough,  as  a  people,  to  be  able  to 
survive  the  expression  of  any  opinions  any  foreigner  may  enter- 
tain of  us,  however  unfavorable  they  may  be.  The  only  thing 
we  complain  of  in  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  regard  to  us,  is  his  inter- 
ference with  our  domestic  concerns,  and  his  effort  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  character  and  position  into  the  scale  of  a 
domestic  faction,  whose  avowed  intention  is  the  dissolution  of 
the  American  Union,  and  whose  success  would  involve  the  de- 
struction of  all  government  and  law.  We  complain  of  him  for 
coupling  his  Repeal  movement  with  the  movement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Abolitionists.  It  may  be,  that  we,  in  our  active  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  liberate  his  countrymen,  have  tran- 
scended our  rights  as  American  citizens  in  regard  to  the  British 
government,  and  unjustifiably  interfered  in  the  internal  concerns 
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of  the  British  empire  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not  for  him  to  retort 
by  leaguing  with  our  own  domestic  enemies,  and  to  revenge  the 
British  government  for  our  generosity  to  Irishmen,  by  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  destroy  our  existence  as  a  free  people. 
Such  a  retort  would  have  come  with  a  much  better  grace  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  than  from  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Men  may  tliink  as  they  will  on  the  question  of  slavery ;  but  no 
man,  not  blinded  by  his  fanatical  theories  and  prejudices,  can 
watch,  as  we  have,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Abolition  par- 
ty in  this  country,  and  not  hold  the  least  conceivable  counte- 
nance of  it  to  be  recreancy  to  God  and  treason  to  the  state. 
A  more  subtle  or  dangerous  enemy  to  religion  or  to  liberty  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  Our  institutions  could  more  easily 
withstand  the  whole  combined  force  of  Europe  directed  against 
them.  It  is  yet  to  give  them  a  severe  trial,  — to  convulse  our 
whole  nation,  and  to  hasten  on  a  civil  war,  which  we  see  al- 
ready gathering  on  a  no  distant  horizon.  The  party  gathers 
force  and  virulence  in  its  progress  ;  it  assimilates  to  itself  every 
particular  fanaticism  in  the  country,  and  rolls  on  its  accumulat- 
ed and  accumulating  waters  to  the  destruction,  not  of  negro 
slavery,  but  of  the  state,  of  government,  of  religious  institu- 
tions, of  all  social  organizations,  and  of  all  law  but  the  law 
every  man  is  unto  himself.  The  wildest  extravagance  can 
conceive  nothing  more  extravagant  than  its  avowed  principles  ; 
and  the  boldest  and  liveliest  imagination  falls  short  of  the  terri- 
ble evils  its  success  would  involve.  The  British  government, 
for  reasons  not  difficult  to  divine,  gives  this  party  its  official 
sanction,  and  urges  it  on  by  aU  the  indirect  means  in  its  power. 
This  excites  in  us  no  surprise.  But  that  O'Connell,  a  Catho- 
lic, and,  therefore,  a  friend  of  established  order,  of  firm  and 
regular  government,  of  religion,  law,  and  humanity,  for  the 
sake  of  clearing  himself  of  the  charge  of  courting  foreign  sym- 
pathy, for  thd  sake  of  pleasing  the  British  government,  and 
conciliating  British  fanatics,  with  whom  he  can  have  no  sympa- 
thy, should  aid  and  encourage  this  detestable  faction,  and  in 
return  for  our  having  provided  a  home  for  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  sympathized  warmly  with  his  efforts  to  enfranchise 
the  millions  who  still  cling  to  their  own  ^'  Green  Isle  of  the 
Ocean,"  we  own  excites,  if  not  our  surprise,  at  least  our  deep 
indignation,  and  calls  for  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  American 
people.  He  who  sides  with  our  enemies,  plots  with  them,  and 
encourages  them  in  their  hostility,  can  hardly  expect  us  to  treat 
him  as  our  friend. 
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But  while  we  express  ourselves  thus  strongly  against  Mr. 
O'Connell's  ill-advised  sympathy  with  the  American  Abolition- 
ists, we  are  far  from  confounding  him  either  with  the  cause  of 
Repeal  or  with  the  Irish  people.  For  the  Irish  people  we 
have  the  feelings  every  one  must  have  who  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  for  these  seven 
hundred  years.  They  are  a  noble,  generous,  and  warm'-heart* 
ed  people,  second  to  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  what  is  noble,  distin- 
guished, touching,  heroic,  and  saintly,  in  human  history  ;  and 
however  indignant  we  may  be  at  O'Connell's  speeches,  all  the 
O'Connells  in  the  world  cannot  shake  our  attachment  to  them, 
our  admiration  of  the  many  noble  traits  in  their  character,  or 
our  earnest  desire  for  their  restoration  to  their  rights  as  a  free 
people.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  should  affect  at  all  our  zeal  or  sympathy  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  Repeal.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  not  that  cause,  al- 
though he  is  its  distinguished  leader.  It  should  be  judged  of  in- 
dependently of  him,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  we  should 
act  in  regard  to  it  without  taking  at  all  into  consideration  his 
union  with  the  miserable  Abolition  fanatics  of  this  country. 

But  there  is  one  other  Irish  question  of  more  importance,  in 
our  view,  than  the  Repeal  question,  —  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. Ireland  owes  the  preservation  of  her  nationality  to 
Catholicity,  and  the  fact  that  her  bishops  and  clergy  have  de- 
pended not  on  the  British  government,  but  on  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Irish  people.  It  is  to  those  bishops  and  clergy  the  Irish 
owe,  under  God,  the  preservation  of  their  faith  and  nationality  ; 
and  for  whatever  conquests  have  been  achieved  in  behalf  of 
Irish  liberty,  without  these  to  back  them,  your  long  line  of 
Irish  heroes  and  patriots  would  have  labored  in  vain.  The 
British  government  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  they  have  now 
begun  the  policy  of  attempting  to  retain  Ireland  in  subjection 
by  trying  to  buy  up  her  spiritual  guides  and  rulers.  Two 
measures  will  be  proposed  to  this  end  :  one,  to  corrupt  the 
faith  of  the  Irish  people  ;  the  other,  to  corrupt  the  patriotism 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  first  is  to  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  system  of  mixed  academical  instruction,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges  open  alike  to  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  from  which  all  positive  religious  instruction,  wheth- 
er Catholic  or  Protestant,  shall  be  excluded.  This  will  be  to 
render  the  schools  and  colleges  mere  nurseries  of  infidelity, 
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as  we  maj  learn  from  our  own  experience,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  young  men  who  graduate  are  little  better  than 
downright  infidels.  A  more  insidious  or  destructive  measure 
it  is  impossible  to  devise,  and  we  regret  to  find  it  countenanced 
by  some  who  would  fain  persuade  us  they  are  Catholics.  We 
trust,  however,  Catholics  generally  will  treat  the  measure  as  it 
deserves  ;  for  the  well  instructed  Catholic  knows  that  educa- 
tion not  based  on  religious  principle  and  coupled  with  thor- 
ough religious  training  is  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing  ;  and 
no  religious  training,  to  satisfy  a  Catholic,  is  possible  in  a 
school  not  exclusively  under  Catliolic  control.  We  would 
much  rather  our  children  should  grow  up  ignorant  of  letters, 
than  be  taught  in  a  school  which  is  not  Catholic.  Better  to  be 
ignorant  and  believing  than  to  be  learned  and  doubting. 

The  second  measure  is  the  proposition  to  pay  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  a  salary  from  the  public  treasury,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  make  them  the  tools  of  the  state.  The  Eng- 
lish Tories  seem  to  have  still  too  much  respect  for  principle  to 
make  such  a  nefarious  proposition  ;  but  the  English  Whigs,  in 
whose  ethical  code  honor,  justice,  manliness,  independence, 
never  found  admission,  and  never  will,  —  a  party  notoriously 
without  principles,  and  held  togethier  by  cant  and  a  common  love 
of  chicanery  and  baseness,  make  no  scruples  in  boldly  avowing 
such  a  policy  and  its  motives.  Events  may  rapidly  drive  the 
government  into  its  adoption.  Its  acceptance  would  be  the 
death-knell  of  the  Irish  Church,  Irish  nationality,  and  Irish  lib- 
erty. We  trust  the  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church 
do  not  need  to  be  told  this  {  and  we  trust  in  God,  that  in  the 
hour  of  trial  they  will  be  found  firm  and  unflinching,  choosing 
^^  to  be  afflicted  with  the  people  of  God,  rather  than  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  time,  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  the  Egyptians." 
Retain  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  ;  Irish  nationality  will  never 
be  lost,  and  Irish  liberty  will  assuredly  ere  long  be  triumphantly 
vindicated  and  established.  Corrupt  the  faith  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, make  them  infidels,  or  educate  them  merely  with  reference 
to  success  in  this  world,  and  reduce  the  Catholic  prelates  and 
clergy  to  the  condition  of  stipendiaries  on  the  British  govern* 
ment ;  Ireland's  degradation  will  be  complete,  and  all  hope  of 
her  regeneration  delayed  for  ever.    ' 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  feel  more  lively  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  effect  Repeal  agitation  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
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cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  than  we  do  as  to  its 
probable  success  in  securing  Irish  freedom  and  national  pros- 
perity. Temporal  prosperity,  however  great,  is  too  dearly  pur- 
chased, if  purchased  at  the  expense  of  that  faith  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  be  saved.  Great  popular  movements  in  be- 
half of  any  worldly  end,  however  unexceptionable  or  praise- 
worthy in  themselves  considered,  are  always  to  be  viewed  with 
something  of  fear  and  anxiety.  They  almost  necessarily  draw 
off  the  mind  and  the  heart  from  the  great  work  of  securing  our 
celestial  destiny,  and  concentrate  them  on  the  means  of  work- 
ing out  an  earthly  destiny  ;  and  therefore  tend  to  make  us 
worldly-minded,  instead  of  spiritually-minded.  We  look  upon 
all  popular  movements  with  a  certain  degree  of  distrust ;  for 
they  are  almost  always  sure  to  be  carried  on  by  blind  impulse 
or  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  to  fall  at  last  under  the  control  of  the 
unprincipled  and  the  designing,  instead  of  the  true,  the  good, 
the  holy,  the  practical,  and  the  discreet.  So  far  as  we  have 
observed  them,  though  in  behalf  of  a  great  and  praiseworthy 
object,  they  generally  strike  down  more  good  by  the  way  than 
they  secure  by  gaining  their  end.  We  can  see  no  good  that 
has,  as  yet,  resulted  from  the  terrible  popular  movements  of 
modern  times.  The  giant  turns  that  he  may  rest  his  wearied 
limbs  ;  but  the  mountain  merely  sends  forth  volcanic  eruptions, 
which  spread  fear,  consternation,  and  ruin  through  all  the 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  In  order  to  secure 
success,  the  masses  make  concessions  and  form  alliances  which 
are  incompatible  with  truth  and  goodness,  and  which  rarely 
fail,  in  the  end,  to  rob  victory  of  its  most  valuable  fruits. 

There  may  be  no  cause  in  the  Irish  Repeal  movement  for 
any  of  the  apprehensions  we  here  express,  and  we  would  fain 
hope  there  is  not ;  and  yet  we  are  not  without  our  fears. 
Great  men  and  good  men,  engaged  in  a  cause  they  have  much 
at  heart,  looking  steadily  at  its  final  success,  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  blinded,  and  to  give  countenance,  unconsciously,  to  prin- 
ciples and  measures  which  they  would  not  for  the  world  adopt, 
if  clearly  and  distinctly  proposed  and  contemplated.  In  their 
patriotic  zeal,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  some  others,  who  are  not  to 
be  judged  by  us,  may,  in  order  to  unite  all  Irishmen  for  Ire- 
land, make  concessions  to  Protestant  prejudices,  and  profes- 
sions of  policy,  which  grate  rather  harshly  upon  the  sensibili- 
ties of  a  Catholic  not  engaged  in  the  strife,  and  which  may 
have,  in  the  end,  unhappy  consequences.  We  may  be  over- 
sensitive, and  led  astray  by  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
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cent  concert ;  we  may  assume  a  tone  and  freedom  of  remark 
not  becoming  one  just  from  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  ;  and  we 
have  some  suspicion  that  such  is  the  case  ;  but,  if  so,  we  shall 
take  meekly  any  rebuke  which  may  be  administered  to  us.  But 
we  have  seen  so  much  of  Protestantism,  that  we  cannot  bear 
in  silence  the  least  concession^  or  shadow  of  a  concession,  to 
it,  for  any  cause  whatever.  It  is  a  rebel  to  the  Church,  and 
therefore  a  rebel  to  God  ;  as  such  we  hold  it,  and  as  such  we 
would  have  it  treated,  whenever  and  wherever  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  We  will  throw  not  one  grain  of  incense  upon  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  ;  no,  not  to  gain  the  whole  world.  It  is  no 
cakmity  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  faith  ;  but  it  is  a  terrible 
calamity  to  succeed  in  the  best  of  temporal  causes  by  lending 
the  least  conceivable  countenance  to  any  of  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism.  There  can  be  no  alliance  between 
Christ  and  Belial.  If  we  live  in  Protestant  countries,  we  will 
obey  the  laws,  demean  ourselves  as  good  citizens  and  subjects, 
but  have  no  communion  with  what  is  distinctively  Protestant. 
We  can  do  without  the  earth,  but  we  cannot  do  without  heaven. 
If  infidelity  and  misbelief  hold  the  dominion  of  this  world,  so 
be  it ;  we  can  enter  into  no  covenant  with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  that  dominion.  We  seek  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
of  this  world. 

But  if  we  express  our  apprehensions,  it  is  not  because  we 
fear  any  thing  for  the  final  result.  The  Church  is  of  God,  and 
can  never  fail.  She  never  takes  the  initiative  in  regard  to  any 
form  of  government,  for  she  can  adapt  herself  to  all  forms  of 
civil  polity.  She  is  eminently  anti-revolutionary,  eminently 
conservative  ;  but  she  always  can,  and  always  does,  accept  and 
conform  herself  to  the  political  order  she  finds  established. 
She  did  not  stir  up  the  popular  movements  of  modem  times, 
nor  set  on  foot  the  efforts  of  the  people  for  popular  govern- 
ments. But  she  was  not  bound  to  the  old  political  order  now 
passing  away,  and  in  no  sense  depended  on  it  as  the  condition 
of  her  existence,  or  of  fulfilling  her  high  mission.  She  did 
not  seek  to  overthrow  it,  for  she  seeks  to  overthrow  no  existing 
political  order  ;  nor  does  she  seek  to  recall  and  restore  an  or- 
der once  overthrown  and  passed  away.  But  when  one  order 
has  been  thrown  off,  and  a  new  one  introduced,  she  leaves  the 
old,  and  accepts  and  conforms  to  the  new. 

A  new  political  order  seems  to  us  to  be  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  popular  movements  of  modern  times.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
there  is  to  follow,  perhaps  throughout  all  Christendom,  after  a 
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more  or  less  protracted  struggle,  an  era  of  popular  governments. 
The  people  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  kings  and  nobles. 
Whether  this  will  be  a  change  for  better  or  for  worse,  we,  per- 
haps without  offence,  may  be  permitted  to  regard  as  proble- 
matical ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  we  regard  as  inevitable.  The 
Church  will  conform,  and  we  see  that  she  already  is  conforming, 
to  the  new  state  of  things.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  she  has  always  acted,  to  accept  the  new  state 
of  things,  when  once  established.  The  new  order  being  the 
popular  order,  the  Church  will  accept  and  sanction  the  popular 
order.  The  Church,  which  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  will  hereafter,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  on  the  side  of 
what  is  called  popular  liberty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  people  will  be  celebrated  together. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  popular  tendency  has  nothing 
alarming.  A  few  years  will  develope  the  fact,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  people  and  the  independence  of  the  Church  are  one  and 
the  same  cause,  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  other.  The  republican  will  see  that  his  protection  against 
the  tyrant  is  only  in  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  in  regard  to  all  her  spiritual  functions  ; 
and  the  Church  will  appeal  to  the  popular  energy  to  save  her 
from  the  slavery  to  which  infidel  governments  everywhere  at- 
tempt to  reduce  her.  In  this  way,  the  providence  of  God  will 
make  the  terrific  popular  energy,  which  was  at  first  waked  up 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  crush  her,  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment of  her  triumph  and  of  their  confusion.  In  this  way  will 
Providence  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  turn  the  weapons  forged 
against  his  Spouse  in  her  defence  and  against  her  enemies. 
When  the  cause  of  popular  government  becomes  identified  with 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  it  will  become  a  holy  cause  ;  and  the 
most  democratic  government,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
or  where  the  Church  is  free  to  fulfil  her  mission  in  the  spiritual 
order,  will  be  a  good  government,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
conceivable  governments.  Whatever  evils  might  be  appre- 
hended from  popular  liberty,  where  we  have  not  the  Church, 
will  be  avoided,  where  we  have  it,  and  the  good  of  the  people 
will  assuredly  be  promoted. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven  these  some  somewhat  desul- 
tory remarks,  which,  after  all,  to  those  who  will  meditate  them, 
may  be  pregnant  with  some  not  unimportant  suggestions.  We 
have  made  them  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance  ;  for  we  do  not,  be- 
cause we  fill  an  editorial  chair,  forget  that  we  are  not  one  who 
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has  received  authority  to  teach,  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  receive, 
and  not  to  give,  —  or,  if  we  attempt  to  give,  to  give  only 
that  which  we  have  received  from  her  whom  God  hath  com- 
missioned to  teach  and  to  govern  the  nations.  The  layman 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  layman  because  the  conductor  of  a 

|)ublic  journal.  But  we  claim  the  right,  with  submission,  to 
abor  with  what  little  ability  we  have  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
goodness  ;  and  we  feel  the  more  earnest,  because  we  must  re- 
deem the  time  we  have  lost,  and  can  have  at  best  but  a  few 
years  in  which  to  redeem  it.  With  us,  the  Church  is  para- 
mount to  ail  other  considerations,  and  we  ask  no  greater  boon 
than  to  be  permitted  to  labor  in  her  cause.  First  of  all,  we  are 
Catholics,  and  first  of  all  does  that  which  concerns  the  Church 
interest  us.  Next  in  order,  we  are  American  citizens.  In  be- 
coming Catholics,  we  do  not  cease  to  be  citizens  and  patriots, 
and  we  feel  bound  to  demean  ourselves  as  faithful  citizens  and 
loyal  subjects.  As  the  conductor  of. a  public  journal,  we  have 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  country  at  heart,  and  are  bound  to 
raise  our  voice,  feeble  though  it  be,  against  whatever  would 
attack  either,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  may.  Here,  free 
institutions  are  the  established  order,  and  we  have  no  option 
left  us  ;  we  are  solemnly  bound  to  do  our  best  to  defend  these 
institutions  against  all  impugners  from  within  or  from  without, 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  them  and  provide  for  their 
free  practical  operation  and  success.  Next  in  order,  after  our 
own  country,  we  give  our  best  affections  and  warmest  sym- 
pathy to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We,  as  a  people,  are  much  to 
Ireland.  She  has  given  us  a  large  portion  of  our  population, 
many  of  our  best  citizens,  of  the  firmest,  bravest,  and  most  en- 
lightened friends  and  defenders  of  our  republican  institutions. 
She  has  also  done  more ;  she  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  one  nation  to  introduce  and  build  up  among  us  the  Catholic 
Church.  For  this,  as  little  as  the  mass  of  our  countrymen 
may  esteem  it,  we  owe  her  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude,  — 
greater  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  pay  ;  for  to  the  exist- 
ence and  prevalence  of  the  Catholic  Church  among  us  shall 
we  be  ultimately  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  their  success  in  working  out  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  Dear  to  us,  then,  is  the  cause  of  Ireland  ;  and 
we  give  her,  if  nothing  else,  the  warm  affections  of  a  grateful 
heart,  and  fervent  prayers  for  the  true  freedom  and  prosperity 
of  all  her  children  at  home,  or  whithersoever  they  may  be 
scattered  abroad  over  the  earth. 
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In  our  last  Review,  we  established  the  fact,  that  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  assume,  as  their  rule  of  faith  or  method  of  phi- 
losophizing, the  truth  and  rectitude  of  human  nature ;  that  man  in 
his  spontaneous  or  instinctive  nature,  which  we  identified  with 
the  inferior  or  sensitive  soul,  is  the  measure  or  criterion  of 
truth  and  goodness ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  is  proper  for  us  to  believe  or  to  do,  we  have  only  to  as- 
certain what  our  nature  spontaneously  or  mstinctively  approves. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  fundamental  principle 
we  have  charged  them  with  maintaining,  namely,  — 

Relioion  is  a  Fact  or  Principle  of  Human  Nature. 

In  strictness,  perhaps,  the  Transcendentalists  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  religion  itself  is  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, but  simply,  that  it  has  its  principle  and  cause  in  human 
nature ;  and,  consequently,  this  second  principle  might  be  re- 
solved into  die  third  principle  we  enumerated,  namely.  All  the 
religions  which  have  been  or  are  have  their  principle  and  cause 
in  human  nature.  It  is  possible  that  we  should  have  been 
more  strictly  scientific  in  our  analysis,  if  we  had  omitted  the 
second  proposition  altogether,  and  embraced  the  whole  teach- 
ings of  the  school  within  the  first  and  third.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  second  proposition  is  true,  and 
includes  a  portion  of  the  teachings  of  the  school,  which  we 
could  not,  without  some  inconvenience,  discuss  otherwise  than 
under  a  separate  head. 
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The  word  religion  may  be  taken,  and  is  taken  by  the  Tran- 
scCDdentalisU  in  several  senses .  They  use  the  word,  —  1 .  To 
embrace  religious  institutions ;  that  is,  dogmas,  morals,  and  wor- 
ship. Id  this  sense,  they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  a  tact  or  principle 
of  numan  naiure  ;  but  they  hold  that  it  grows  out  of  such  fact  or 
principle.  But,  2.  These  religious  instituuons  do  aot  constitute 
what,  in  their  view,  is  essential  in  religion.  They  are  not  its 
substance,  but  its  forms  and  accidents,  and  we  may  hare  all  that 
IS  essential  to  it  without  them,  and  even  in  opposition  to  them. 
What  is  essential  in  religion,  if  we  understand  them,  is  what  is 
invariable  and  permanent,  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
m  all  individuals,  —  which  is  the  religious  sentiment  and  idea ; 
and  both  of  these  they  make  facts  or  principles  of  human  nature. 
Yet  the  teachings  of  the  school  are  so  vague  and  contradictory 
on  this  head,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  tb^n  to  a  com- 
mon principle.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  distinguished 
clearly,  in  its  own  mind,  between  tbe  creator  and  creation,  be- 
tween the  acuve  or  passive  subject  and  action  or  passion  ;  nor, 
again,  between  intuitive  reason  and  discursive  reason.  It  fre- 
quency puts  causes  for  effects,  and  efiects  for  causes  ;  and  just 
as  frequently  runs  tbe  one  into  Uie  other,  and  concludes  indioer- 
ently  from  one  or  the  other,  without  nodng  any  distinction  be- 
tween tbem.  It  affirms  a  proposition  to  be  intuitive,  when  it  is 
evidently  inductive ;  and  tells  us  that  it  is  given  us  immediately, 
when  according  to  its  own  showing  it  is  obtained  only  by  rea- 
sonmg.  If  any  one  doubts  our  asseruon,  we  refer  him  to  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Ditcouree  before  us. 

Id  consequence  of  this  contradiction  and  confusion,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  injustice  to  the  school, 
we  shall,  for  tbe  most  part,  in  what  we  have  to  say,  treat  the 
proposition  under  consideration  eimply  as  if  it  stood.  Religion 
originates  spontaneously  in,  and  depends  upon,  a  fact  <»*  jnin- 
cipTe  of  human  nature. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Transcendental  doctrine  is 
not,  that  from  the  facts  or  principles  of  human  nature  we  may 
rationally,  scientifically,  conclude  to  the  objective  truths  <^  re- 
ligion ;  but  that  these  truths  are  gieen  w  immediately,  witfaout 
ay  reasoning  at  all,  by  a  special  fact,  principle,  or  element  of 
ur  nature.  Religion  is  natural  to  us  ;  we  are  religioita  by  a 
iw  of  our  nature  ;  in  like  manner  as  it  is  by  a  law  of  our  nature 
lat  we  breathe,  that  the  stomach  secretes  the  gastric  juice,  or 
le  liver,  bile.  In  a  word,  religion  is  a  natural  secretion  of  the 
uman  soul.     That  the  Transcendentalists  sdhere  ttvoi^mut 
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to  this  statement  we  are  far  from  pretending  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  not  remarkable  for  self-eonsistency,  and 
some  of  them  consider  it  a  mark  of  littleness  for  a  man  to  aim 
at  being  consistent  with  himself.  Their  maxim  is,  Speak  out 
from  the  great  soul,  or,  rather,  let  the  great  soul  speak  out,  and 
as  it  will.  Nevertheless,  this  is  their  formal,  official  doctrine, 
to  which  we  shall  insist  on  our  right  to  hold  them. 

The  Transcendentalists  begin  by  distinguishing  between  re- 
ligion and  religious  institutions.  Religious  institutions  are  the 
forms  with  which  man  clothes  his  religious  sentiment  and  idea. 
They  vary  according  to  time  and  space,  and  in  passing  from 
one  individual  to  another.  They  are  accidental  and  transitory. 
They  mav  serve  a  useful  purpose,  or  they  may  not ;  but  they 
are  not  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  religion.  Religion,  in 
its  substance,  lies  back  of  these,  and  is  their  creator,  and  in- 
dependent of  them.  In  this  sense,  as  abstracted  from  religious 
forms  and  institutions,  religion  is,  as  we  have  said,  sentiment 
and  idea.  The  sentiment  is  a  special  element  of  human  na- 
ture, and  is  defined  by  Mr.  Parker,  after  Schleiermacher,  to 
be  ^^  the  sense  of  dependence."  The  idea  is  ^^  an  intuition 
of  reason,"  not  obtained  by  reasoning,  whether  a  priori  or  a 
posterioriy  but  ^^  is  a  fact  given  by  the  nature  of  man."  —  p.  21 . 
Hence  religion,  in  its  absolute  sense,  or  what  Mr.  Parker  calls 
absolute  religion,  is  said  to  be  religion  as  it  exists  in  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  or  ^'  in  the  facts  of  man's  soul."  —  p.  243. 
According  to  this,  we  should  be  Justified  in  insisting,  to  the  very 
letter,  on  the  proposition,  that  the  Transcendentalists  hold  re- 
ligion to  be  a  fact  or  principle  of  human  nature.  But  it  is 
probable,  after  all,  that  they  do  not  mean  this,  that  they  in  this 
pat  the  effect  in  the  place  of  the  cause,  and  really  mean  only 
that  the  origin  and  ground  of  religion  is  in  a  special  element  of 
human  nature. 

"  We  are  driven  to  confess,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  that  there  is  in 
man  a  spiritual  nature,  which  directly  and  leffitimately  leads  to  re* 
ligion ;  that,  as  man's  body  is  connected  with  the  world  of  matter, 
rooted  in  it,  has  bodily  wants,  bodily  senses  to  minister  thereto, 
and  a  fund  of  external  materials  wherewith  to  gratify  these  senses 
and  appease  these  wants,  —  so  man's  soul  is  connected  with  the 
world  of  spirit,  rooted  in  God,  has  spiritual  wants  and  spiritual 
senses,  and  a  fiind  of  materials  wherewith  to  gratify  these  spirit- 
ual senses,  and  to  appease  these  spiritual  wants.  If  this  be  so, 
then  do  not  religious  institutions  come  equally  from  man  ?  Now 
the  existence  of  a  religious  element  in  us  is  not  a  matter  of  haz- 
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ardouB  or  raDdom  conjecture,  nor  attested  only  bj  a  saperficial 
glance  at  the  history  of  man,  but  this  principle  is  foond  oat,  and 

Its  existence  demonstrated,  in  several  legitimate  ways. Thos, 

then,  it  appears  that  induction  from  notorious  facts,  consciousness 
spontaneously  active,  and  a  philosophical  analysis  of  man's  nature, 
all  lead  equally  to  somt  religious  sentiment  er  principle  as  an  essa^ 

tial  part  of  man's  constitution It  is,  indeed,  abundantly 

established  that  there  is  a  religious  element  in  man,"  —  Discourse, 
pp.  14  - 19. 

The  main  point  asserted  in  this  loosely  written  passage  is 
the  fact,  that  religious  institutions  spring  from  a  special  religious 
sentiment,  element,  or  principle  ot  human  nature,  and  ^^  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  man's  constitution."  This  is  the  first 
point  to  be  disposed  of.  What  are  the  proofs  of  this  ?  These 
proofs,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from  Mr.  Parker  and 
others,  are,  1.  The  existence  of  religious  phenomena  in  hu- 
man history  ;  2.  The  universality  and  indestructibleness  of  the 
religious  phenomena  ;  3.  The  power  of  religion  over  our 
thoughts,  passions,  and  interests ;  4.  Consciousness  ;  5.  Phi- 
losophical analysis  of  man's  nature. 

1 .  The  existence  of  religious  phenomena  in  human  history 
is  unquestionable,  and  this  existence  proves  that  they  have  a 
principle  and  cause  in  man,  or  out  of  him  ;  but  to  infer  that 
this  principle  and  cause  are  a  special  element  of  human  nature 
is  a  plain  begging  of  the  question,  —  at  least,  cannot  be  justi- 
fiable, unless  it  be  first  established  that  there  is  and  can  be 
nothing  in  human  history  which  has  not  its  principle  and  cause 
in  human  nature,  —  a  proposition  which  may,  indeed,  be  as- 
serted, but  not  maintained,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  third  fundamental  proposition  of  the  Traa- 
scendentalists.  The  history  of  the  human  race  is  inexplicable, 
save  on  the  supposition  of  the  supernatural  intervention  of 
Providence  in  human  afiairs. 

2.  The  religious  phenomena  are  universal  and  indestructi- 
ble, we  admit.  Wherever  you  find  man,  you  find  the  altar, 
the  priest,  and  thq.  victim, — at  least  some  sort  of  religious 
worship.  But  this  simply  proves  that  religion  does  not  spring 
from  accidental  and  temporary  causes,  but  from  a  universal 
and  permanent  principle.  Yet  that  principle  may  be  divine 
as  well  as  human  ;  for  God,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  universal 
and  permanent  a  principle  and  cause  as  man. 

3.  The  great  power  of  religion  in  all  ages  is  freely  con- 
ceded.    It  is  able  to  control  man  in  bis  most  intimate  rek- 
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tions,  —  to  control  his  thoughts  and  passions, — to  make  him 
forego  his  strongest  desires,  his  dearest  affections,  and  his 
most  pressing  interests,  —  to  make  him  submit  to  what  is  most 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  to  glory  in  being  contemned,  and  to 
sacrifice  himself  with  joy  at  its  bidding.  But  this,  though 
conclusive  against  those  who  contend  that  religion  is  the  mere 
creature  of  human  passion,  caprice,  fear,  hope,  ignorance, 
imagination,  or  interest,  says  nothing  in  favor  ot  its  origin  and 
ground  in  a  principle  or  element  of  human  nature.  Indeed,  it 
is  rather  a  presumption  that  it  has  its  origin  and  eround  in  that 
which  is  superhuman  and  independent  of  man.  For  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  that  which  originates  in  man,  and  depends 
wholly  on  man,  should  be  able  to  control  him,  and  make 
him  voluntarily  abnegate  himself. 

4.  Mr.  Parker  alleges  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
insufficiency,  and  that  this  consciousness  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  religious  element  in  our  nature.  It  is  true,  he  does  not 
say  this  formaUy,  but  this  is  what  he  is  required  to  say  by  the 
line  of  argument  he  is  pursuing. 

'*We  feel  conscious/'  he  says,  <*of  this  element  within  us. 
We  are  not  sufficient  for  ourselves;  not  self-originated;  not  self- 
sustained.  A  few  years  ago  and  we  were  not ;  a  few  years  hence 
and  our  bodies  shall  not  be.  A  mystery  is  gathered  about  our 
little  life.  We  have  but  small  control  over  things  around  us; 
are  limited  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Our  schemes  fail.  Our 
plans  miscarry.  One  after  another  our  lights  go  out.  Our  reali- 
ties prove  dreams.  Our  hopes  waste  away.  We  are  not  where 
we  would  be,  nor  what  we  would  be.  After  much  experience, 
men  as  powerful  as  Napoleon,  victorious  as  Cesar,  confess,  what 
simpler  men  knew  by  instinct  long  before,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.  We  find  our  circumference  very 
near  the  centre,  everywhere.  An  exceedingly  short  radius  meas- 
ures all  our  strength.  We  can  know  little  of  material  things; 
nothing  but  phenomena.  As  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  widens 
its  ring,  we  feel  our  ignorance  on  more  numerous  points,  and  the 
unknown  seems  greater  than  before.  At  the  end  of  a  toilsome 
life,  we  confess,  with  a  great  man  of  modern  times,  that  we  have 
wandered  on  the  shore,  and  gathered  here  a  bright  pebble,  and 
there  a  shining  shell,  —  but  the  ocean  of  truth,  shoreless  and  un- 
fathomed,  lies  before  us  and  all  unknown.  The  wisest  ancient 
knew  only  this,  that  he  knew  nothing.  We  feel  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  refer  all  outward  things,  and  ourselves  with  them,  to  a 
power  beyond  us,  sublime,  mysterious,  which  we  cannot  measure, 
nor  even  comprehend.     We  are  filled  with  reverence  at  the 
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thought  of  thif  power.  Oatwird  matleni  gite  us  the  ocdunon 
which  awakens  consciousness,  and  spontaneous  nature  leads  us  to 
something  higher  than  ourselves  and  greater  than  all  eyes  behold. 
We  are  bowed  down  at  the  thought.  .  Thus  the  sentiment  of 
something  superhuman  comes  naturally  as  breath.  This  primitive 
spiritual  sensation  comes  over  the  soul,  when  a  sudden  calamity 
throws  us  from  our  habitual  state  ;  when  joy  fills  our  cup  to  its 
brim ;  at  a  wedding  or  a  ftineral,  a  mourning  or  a  festival ;  when 
we  stand  beside  a  great  work  of  nature,  a  mountain,  a  waterfall ; 
when  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  primitive  forest  sends  awe  into  the 
heart ;  when  we  sit  alone  with  ourselves  and  turn  in  the  eye,  and 
ask,  What  am  I?  Whence  come  I?  Whither  shall  I  got  There 
is  no  man  who  has  not  felt  this  sensation,  this  mysterious  senti- 
ment of  something  unbounded."  —  I^tsconrss,  pp.  16, 17. 

ErgOj  we  are  conscious  of  a  special  religious  element 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  man's  constitution  ;  trgo^  again, 
the  religious  phenomena  depend  on  a  fact  or  principle  of  hu* 
man  nature ! 

We  have  inserted  this  passage  because  it  is  a  favorable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Parker's  style  and  method  of  argumentation. 
In  reading  it,  one  is  led  to  ask,  Is  the  writer  of  this,  who 
allows  man  the  ability  only  to  know  that  he  knows  nothing, 
the  same  man  who  sneers  at  the  notion  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion,— who  assumes  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  ages  and  nations, 
on  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself, — who  contends  that  man 
has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  and  bears  about  with  him 
absolute  religion  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  even  the 
Christian  religion  itself, — and  who  tells  us  we  may  and  ought 
'^  to  approach  the  Infinite  One  face  to  face  "  f  —  p.  5.  It  is 
a  great  convenience  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining consistency  in  one's  own  views. 

But  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  The  point  Mr. 
Parker  was  required  to  establish  in  this  passage  was,  that  we 
are  conscious  that  the  religious  element,  for  which  be  con- 
tends, is  an  element  or  principle  of  our  nature.  ^^  We  feel 
this  element  within  us."  Does  be  prove  this  ?  Not  at  all. 
He  simply  proves  that  there  are  facts  in  all  men's  experience 
which  prove  that  we  are  not  sufficient  for  ourselves,  and  that, 
finding  we  are  not  sufficient  for  ourselves,  we  are  very  natu- 
rally led  to  ask  if  there  is  not  a  power  above  us.  All  this 
mav  be  very  true,  but  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  For,  1 .  He 
makes  the  fact  of  our  own  insufficiency  a  deduction  from 
certain  other  facts  which  be  enumerates  and  to  which  we 
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come  by  experience ;  wbereas)  tbe  fact  of  our  insufficiency 
sboukl,  on  bu  ground,  be  a  fact  of  immediate  consciousness, 
arrived  at  without  any  aid  of  discursive  reason  at  all.  2.  Tbe 
consciousness  of  our  own  insufficiency,  according  to  tbe  para«^ 
^pb  quoted,  does  not  of  itself  give  us  religion,  or  the  ob- 
jects oi  religion.  It  does  not  give  us  God  immediately,  but 
IS  simply  a  uict  from  which  we  are  led  to  ask  if  there  be  not  a 
God,  or,  at  most,  from  which  we  infer  there  is  and  must  be 
something  above  and  beyond  us.  But  his  doctrine  is  not  that 
we  may  rationally  conclude  from  the  facts  of  our  nature  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  religion, 
but  that  religion  is  given  immediately,  without  any  process  of 
reasoning,  by  a  special  law,  element,  or  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, beaming  the  same  or  an  analogous  relation  to  spiritual 
objects  that  the  bodily  senses  do  to  material  objects.  Admit, 
ther^ore,  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  insufficiency,  and 
that  we  may  rationally  conclude  from  this  insufficiency  to  the 
existence  of  a  power  that  is  all-sufficient,  this  does  not  prove 
that  we  have  a  special  religious  element, — far  less,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  such  element.  3.  Even  assum- 
ing that  we  are  conscious,  immediately  conscious,  ^diich  is 
more  than  Mr.  Parker  proves,  of  our  own  msufficiency,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  religious  element ; 
for  oor  insufficiency  is  not  an  element  or  principle  of  our  na- 
ture. An  element  or  principle  of  nature  is  something  posi- 
tive, constitutive  of  that  nature ;  but  insufficiency  is  a  mere 
qegation,  and  is  not  included  in  what  our  nature  is,  but  in  what 
it  is  not.  Consciousness  of  it,  therefore,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  consciousness  of  an  element  withm  us,  or  an  element  of 
our  nature,  ^^  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution." 

5.  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Parker,  philosophical  analysis  of  man's 
nature  gives  us  tbe  element  in  question.  This  analysis,  in  his 
hands,  gives  us  the  sense  of  dependence ;  and  the  sense  of 
dependence,  in  the  last  analysis,  he  tells  us,  is  the  religious 
element.  But  philosophical  analysis  cannot  give  us  the  nnse  of 
dependence  as  an  element  or  principle  of  nature,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons, — because  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  such  element 
or  principle.  The  sense  of  dependence  is  a  fact  of  human 
life  or  experience, — not  a  fact,  element,  or  principle  of  human 
nature.  That  our  nature  is  dependent  is  a  fact,  but  not  an 
element  or  principle  of  that  nature,  for  the  same  reason  that 
insufficiency  is  not  such  element  or  principle.  The  word  sense 
is,  or  may  be,  ambiguous.     When  we  say  sense  of  sight  or 
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hearing,  we  mean  a  priociple,  or  rather  power  or  faculty,  of 
human  nature.  But  we  cannot  use  the  word  in  this  sense, 
when  we  say  tetue  of  dependence,  any  more  than  when  we 
say  <enM  of  danger.  Sense  in  this  case  is  not  a  power  or 
facul^,  is  not  an  elem^t  or  principle  of  nature,  but  a  simple 
fact  of  experience.  It  means  simply,  that  we  mentally  ap- 
prehend, perceive,  or  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
dependent.  It  is  an  intellectual  &ct,  a  product  of  the  activity 
of  the  intelligent  subject,  not  an  element  of  its  nature.  Con- 
sequently, it  13  idle  to  pretend,  that,  if  the  religious  element  be 
rightly  defined  the  sense  of  dependence,  it  is  an  element  or 
principle  of  our  nature. 

But  Mr.  Parker,  though  he  officially  defines  the  religious 
element  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence,  tells  us  that  be  is  not 
tenacious  of  that  definition.  "  Others,"  he  says,  "  may  call 
it  the  eonteiowneti  of  tht  inJituU ;  I  contend  less  for  the 
analysis  than  for  the  fact  of  a  religious  elemrait  in  man."  — 
p.  18,  note.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  how,  unless  you  tell  us  what 
you  mean  by  this  religious  element,  are  we  to  determine 
whether  you  hare  proved  it  to  be  an  element  of  man's  namre 
or  not  ?  We  cannot  allow  you  to  write  thus  loosely.  You 
affirm  that  there  is  a  religious  element  in  man,  and  that  phi- 
losophical analysis  of  man's  nature  can  detect  it.  If  you  have 
not  determined  what  this  element  is,  if  you  know  not  its  char- 
acteristic, how  do  you  know  philosophical  analysis  can  detect 
it  ?  We  bold  you  to  your  definition,  or  to  the  alternative  you 
give  us.  According  to  you,  it  is  the  sense  of  dependence,  or, 
at  least,  the  consciousness  of  the  in&iite.  The  first  it  can- 
not be,  and,  if  held  to  that,  you  are  evidently  wrong.  We 
will  give  you  the  advantage  of  the  second,  but  we  will  give 
you  no  other  advantage.  Say,  then,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
religion  is  the  **  consciousness  of  tbe  infinite."  The  infinite 
is  not  an  element  or  principle  of  man's  nature,  for  man's  na- 
ture is  finite.  Consciousness  is  not  a  principle  of  nature  at 
all,  but  simply  the  act  or  stale  of  being  conscious.  It  is  i 
fact  of  life,  not  an  element  of  nature.  Consequently,  the 
consciousness  of  the  infinite,  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact  of 
our  intellectual  life,  is  no  more,  than  the  sense  of  dependence, 
an  element  or  principle  of  human  nature. 

But  perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  not  contended, 
stricdy  speaking,  that  the  consciousness  of  tbe  infinite  is  an 
element  or  principle  of  human  nature,  but  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  infinite  by  virtue  of  a  special  principle  or  poww 
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of  our  nature.  This  is,  we  suppose,  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
Transcendentalists.  Hence,  Mr.  Parker  contends  that  we 
have  spiritual  senses,  and  that  the  idea  of  God  is  an  intuition 
of  reason.  They  question  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  principle 
in  man,  and  seem  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  our  knowledge 
does  not  differ  objectively  only,  but  subjectively  also,  —  that  we 
know  one  class  of  objects  by  virtue  of  one  subjective  intelligent 
power  or  principle,  and  another  class  by  another.  It  is  this  doc- 
trine which  misleads  them  and  involves  them  in  the  greater  part  of 
their  errors  and  absurdities.  But  this  doctrine  we  have  refuted 
in  our  last  Review,  as  well  as  on  several  previous  occasions. 
The  faculty  of  intelligence  is  not  complex,  but  simple.  It  may 
have  various  degrees  and  conditions,  but  in  itself  is  one  and  the 
same,  whatever  the  degree  or  sphere  of  knowledge.  The  sub- 
jective power,  by  which  I  know  an  object  to  be  a  tree  or  a  house, 
is  one  and  the  same  with  the  power  by  which  I  know  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  I  ought 
to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself.  Consciousness  is  nothing  but  a 
peculiar  modification  of  knowing,  and  is  the  same  subjectively 
considered,  whatever  the  object  of  which  I  am  conscious.  If, 
then,  I  am  conscious  of  the  infinite,  I  am  conscious  of  it  by  my 

J  general  power  of  consciousness,  and  this  consciousness  differs 
rom  any  other  consciousness  only  in  so  far  as  its  object  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  to  say  I  am  conscious  of  the 
infinite  is  absurd  ;  for  I  can  be  conscious  only  of  myself  as  the 
subject  of  my  own  phenomena,  whether  voluntary,  sentient,  or 
intellectual.  The  fact  of  consciousness  is  restricted  by  all 
accurate  psychologists  to  the  recognition  of  myself,  as  subject 
in  the  intellectual  phenomenon  to  which  Leibnitz  gives  the 
name  of  apperception.  In  every  act  I  perform,  that  is,  in 
every  actus  humanus^  I  always  recognize  myself  as  subject  or 
actor,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  act  and  the  object  to 
which  I  act.  This  recognition  is  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
and  the  only  fact  to  which  the  term  is  ever  rightly  applied. 
Consequently,  to  say  I  am  conscious  of  the  infinite  is  to  af- 
firm my  own  infinity,  which  is  false  and  absurd.  Instead  of 
saying  we  are  conscious  of  the  infinite,  we  should  say  we  per- 
ceive, or  mentally  apprehend,  the  infinite,  —  that  is,  the  infinite 
is  an  object  of  our  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  we  know 
the  infinite. 

But  waiving  these  remarks  on  consciousness,  which  are  con- 
clusive in  themselves,  we  deny  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
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infinite  is  an  eleroent  or  principle  of  our  nature,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  we  hare  do  consciousness  of  the  infinite.  The 
infinite  is  conceived,  but  it  is  no  object  of  knovledge. 
Knowledge  of  the  infinite  would  be  infinite  knowledge,  and  in- 
finite knowledge  is  possible  only  to  an  infinite  subject,  which 
man  is  not.  Man  is  finite,  and  his  knowledge  is  necessarily 
finite,  and  therefore  limited  to  the  finite. 

This  is  a  point  we  commend  to  the  very  serious  atlentioa  of 
the  Transcendentalists.  They  seem  on  many  occasions,  and 
when  it  suits  tbeir  purpose,  to  be  duly  aware  of  the  limited  ita- 
ture  of  our  faculties,  and  the  littleness  and  emptiness  of  our 
kflowledge,  as  we  see  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Parker, 
in  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  establish  the  fact  of  our  own 
insufficiency  for  ourselves.  Yet,  with  a  consistency  purely 
Transcendental,  they  contend  that  we  may  see  God  face  to 
face,  may  have  intuitive  vision  of  the  infinite  ! 

The  great  endeavour  of  several  of  the  later  German  meta- 
physicians, and  of  some  of  our  own,  as  it  was  with  the  oM 
Alexandrians,  is  to  find  in  man's  subjective  power  of  cognition 
a  faculty  or  principle  by  which  he  can  cognize  intrinsically  the 
mysteries  of  faith.     Tbey  find  mankind  believing  in  certain 
mysteries,  which  unquestionably  transcend  the  reach  of  the  or- 
dinary understanding.     These  are  believed,  not  by  the  few 
only,  —  the  ilite  of  the  race,  men  of  rare  genius  and  cultiva- 
tion, —  but  t^  tlie  simple  and  uncultivated,  —  the  shepherd 
watching  bis  nocks,  and  the  rustic  foUowiog  his  plough ;  and 
often  by  these  more  sincerely  and  more  firmly  than  by  the 
gil\ed  and  enlightened  few.     Whence  is  this  ?     Surely  these 
simple,  unlettered,  and  unreasoning  masses  have  not  demon- 
strated to  their  own  minds  the  intrinsic  truth  of  these  myste- 
ries, and  reasoned  themselves  into  the  belief  of  them  ;  for  few, 
if  any,  of  them  can  assign  even  a  tolerable  reason  for  tbeir  be- 
',  or  render  any  sausfactory  account  of  it.     Is  this  belief  a 
usion,  and  is  the  human  race  wholly  deceived  in  its  faith  ? 
B  dare  not  say  it.     To  say  so  would  be  to  blaspheme  bu- 
nity,  and,  in  blaspheming  humanity,  to  blaspheme  humani- 
i  Maker.     To  assume  that  it  is  a  delusion  would  be  to  deny 
criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  plunge  into  the 
tan  of  universal  doubt.     Moreover,  it  would  be  anti-philcv 
ihical  to  make  such  assumption,  for  it  would  he  to  assume 
reality  of  an  effect,  and  a  most  stupendous  effect,  without 
iceding  it  auy  actual  or  even  poxsible  cause. 
This  faitfa,  then,  must  have  a  solid  and  imperishable  groond 
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somewhere.  It  must  be  well  founded.  Hence,  say  they,  there 
must  be  in  man  some  principle  or  faculty,  overlooked  by  phi- 
losophers generally,  which  takes  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
objects  of  this  faith.  These  objects  all  are,  or  imply,  the  infinite ; 
therefore  man  must  have  the  subjective  power  of  cognizing  the 
infinite.  .  Therefore  the  infinite  is  cognoscible.  Therefore  the 
human  race  believe  in  the  mysteries,  because  able,  by  the  in- 
herent faculties  of  the  soul,  to  apprehend  intuitively  their  in- 
trinsic truth. 

But  what  is  this  power  ?  It  is  not  sense,  it  is  not  intellect, 
it  is  not  reason  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  a  faculty  sui 
generis,  which  may  indeed  be  called  reason,  but  which  cannot 
better  be  defined  than  by  calling  it  a.  spiritual  sense,  or  power 
of  apprehending  the  invisible,  olf  approaching  the  mapproach- 
able,  of  knowing  the  unknowable,  of  comprehending  the  in- 
comprehensible, of  measuring  the  immeasurable  !  It  is  a  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  faculty,  like  the  matters  with 
which  it  places  us  in  relation.  All  veiy  intelligible,  no  doubt,  to 
those  who  call  darkness  light,  and  finite  infinite.  But  what  is 
the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  such  faculty  ?  The  only  ground, 
it  will  be  seen  from  our  statement,  for  asserting  the  reality  of 
such  faculty  is  the  well  known  fact,  that  mankind  do  believe, 
and  always  have  believed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  persist 
in  believing,  in  mysteries  whose  mtrinsic  truth  transcends  both 
the  senses  and  the  understanding.  But  how  could  they  believe 
in  such  mysteries,  if  they  had  no  power  above  that  of  the 
senses  and  the  understanding,  by  which  their  intrinsic  truth  is 
apprehended  ? 

In  reply,  we  may  simply  ask  how  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  China  can  believe  there  is  such  a  city  as  Peking  ?  As- 
suredly, he  does  not  perceive  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion. There  is  a  city  m  China  caUed  Peking.  Yet  he  believes 
it,  and  becatue  he  kaSj  or  believes  he  has,  sufficient  externa^ 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  philosophers  in  questicm  assume, 
that,  since  mankind  believe  in  the  mysteries,  the  intrinsic  truth 
of  the  mysteries  must  be  apprehended  by  them,  which  could 
not  be,  unless  we  had  the  subjective  power  of  knowing  it. 
But  this  assumption  is  unwarrantable ;  for  faith  is  to  believe 
what  is  not  intrinsically  known.  The  facts  adduced  only  prove 
the  faith  of  mankind  in  mysteries  ;  and  if  it  be  faith,  it  is  not 
knowledge.  Therefore,  the  fact,  that  mankind  believe  in  the 
mysteries,  is  itself  not  proof  that  the,  intrinsic  truth  of  the 
mysteries  is  cognoscible,  but  that  it  is  not  cognoscible ;  and 
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iberefore  the  faith  of  mankbd  in  mjrsteries  which  transcend 
sense  and  undemanding,  instead  of  proving  the  reality  of  a 
subjective  power  of  knowing  what  transcends  sense  and  under- 
standing, proves,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  reverse  ;  for,  if  we  had 
such  power,  our  faith  would  not  be  faith,  but  knowledge. 

The  philosophers  in  question  assume,  as  their  point  of  depart- 
we,  that  what  is  believable  is  mtrinsically  cognoscible,  and  that 
what  ia  believed  is  intriasically  known,  —  an  evident  falsehood  ; 
for  faith  ends  where  knowledge  begins,  and  what  is  an  object 
of  knowledge  is  not  an  object  of  ftitb,  since  faith  is  belief  of 
what  is  not  known.  To  establish,  then,  the  fact  they  contend 
for,  these  philosophers  must  go  a  step  further,  and  prove  that 
mankind  do  not  merely  believe  the  mysteries,  but  actually 
know  them.  If  they  prove  that  the  mysteries  are  intrinsically 
known  by  the  race,  than  we  will  admit  in  the  soul  the  subject- 
ive power  to  know  them.  But  this  the  facts  they  adduce  do 
not  prove.  These  facts  only  prove  that  mankind  believe  them, 
from  which  we  cannot  conclude  that  they  know  them. 

That  this  faith  of  the  race  has  a  solid  and  imperishable  fouo- 
datioD  we  readily  admit.  But  because  it  must  have  such 
foundaUon,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  foundation  b 
in  a  special  faculty  of  the  soul ;  for  we  can  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility, to  say  the  least,  of  ita  being  in  authority  which  pro- 
pounds and  evidences  them  ettrimically  to  the  human  mind, 
as  religious  people  contend  and  always  have  contended.  Tbe 
philosophers,  when  they  assume  the  foundation  to  he  in  this 
special  subjective  faculty,  then,  merely  beg  the  Question. 
They  take  for  granted  the  very  point  the  conditions  ol  the  ar^ 
gument  require  them  to  prove. 

Moreover,  they  reject,  in  asserting  the  cognoscibility  of  tbe 

mysteries,  tbe  very  authority  on  i^ich  their  whole  reasoning  is 

founded.     They  infer  tbe  solidity  of  the  faith  of  mankind  in 

the  mysteries  from  the  fact,  that  ^e  race  has  always  believed, 

and  persists  in  believing  in  them.     But  the  race,  while  it  has 

believed  the  mysteries,  has  also  believed  that  it  did  not  know 

their  intrinsic  truth,  and  has  always  confessed  that  its  faith  in 

them  was  faith,  not  knowledge.     Now,  if  you  take  the  faiib 

~'  — nkind  as  audiority.  in  the  one  instance,  why  not  in  the 

?     Assuredly,  it  is  worth  as  much  in  the  latter  case  as  in 

rmer  ;  because  no  man  can  know  without  knowing  that 

)ws,  and  whenever  he  really  believes  he  does  not  know,  it 

tain  that  he  does  not.     A  man  may  fancy  that  he  knows 

he  does  not,  but  he  cannot  lancy  uut  he  does  not  know 
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whea  he  does.  These  philosophers,  no  doubt,  are  governed 
by  a  commendable  motive  ;  but  they  attempt  what  is  not  pos- 
sible to  effect.  They  would  fain  give  a  philosophical  basis 
to  the  religious  faith  of  mankind.  They  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  overthrow  or  to  weaken  that  faith  ;  their  ambition  is  to 
legitimate  it,  —  not  to  prove  it,  indeed,  by  evidence,  but  to 
demonstrate  it,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  province  of  science. 
But  they  should  remember  that  what  is  of  science  is  not  of 
faith,  that  faith  has  its  object  always  in  a  region  into  which  sci- 
ence does  not  or  cannot  penetrate.  It  rests  not  on  demonstra- 
tion, but  on  authority,  —  and  may  be  proved,  but  never  demon- 
strated. They  would  fain  find  in  man  an  element  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  sense  of  sight  bears  to  t;olors, 
or  the  sense  of  hearing  to  sounds,  and  that  we  attain  to  its  ob- 
jects as  naturally  and  as  simply  as  we  do  by  our  senses  to  the 
objects  of  the  material  world.  But  this  element  they  cannot 
detect ;  they  assert  its  reality,  but  do  not  and  cannot  establish 
it ;  for,  after  all  they  may  say,  each  man  knows  of  himself  that 
to  him  the  objects  of  his  religious  faith,  however  certainly,  in- 
fallibly, evidenced,  are  not  known.  He  believes,  without 
doubting,  that  they  are,  —  but  he  does  not  know  them. 

This  is  evident  from  Mr.  Parker  himself.  To  know  the 
mysteries  is  to  know  the  infinite  ;  to  know  the  infinite  is  to 
know  God  ;  and  God,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  ^^  is  the  sub- 
stantiality of  matter."  —  p.  170.  And  yet  he  says,  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted,  ^^  We  can  know  little  of  material  things  ; 
nothing  but  their  phenomena."  That  is,  the  substance  of 
things  we  cannot  know.  Yet,  since  God  is  this  substance, 
^^  substantiality,"  we  could  know  something  more  than  their 
phenomena,  we  could  know  even  their  substance,  if  we  could 
know  God.  Let  it  not  be  replied  to  us,  that  Mr.  Parker  has 
told  us  elsewhere,  that  we  may  know  God,  that  we  may  approach 
the  Infinite  One  face  to  face  ;  for,  if  he  unhappily  contradicts 
himself,  that  is  not  our  fault.  He  says,  formally,  that  we  can 
know  nothing  of  material  things  but  their  phenomena,  —  also 
that  God  is  the  substantiality  of  matter,  and  if  of  matter,  of 
course  of  material  things.  To  this  we  hold  him.  The  truth 
here  got  the  better  of  his  theorizing,  and  the  man  had  the  courage 
to  tell  it.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  man's  power  to  cognize  the  in- 
finite, to  behold  God  intuitively,  while  you  tell  me  that  such  is 
the  limited  nature  of  man's  faculties,  that  even  in  material 
things  he  takes  notice  only  of  phenomena.  In  this  last,  Mr. 
Parker  is  right.     We  know  only  phenomena  ;  and  substances, 
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essences,  only  as  we  hj  reason  infer  them  from  the  phenomena. 
Hence,  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  though  my  senses,  my  own 
faculties,  show  me  only  the  phenomena  or  the  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine,  I  am  still  able  to  believe,  under  those  acci- 
dents, under  those  phenomena,  there  ia  no  substance  of  bread, 
no  substance  of  wine,  but  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood, 
soul  and  divinity  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  hare 
said,  that,  whether  we  define  the  ultimate  fact  in  religion  to  be 
the  sense  of  dependence,  or  a  consciousness  of  the  infinite,  it 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  element  of  nature.  Neither  notori- 
ous facts,  nor  consciousness,  nor  philosophical  analysis  of  man's 
nature  proves  Mr.  Parker's  position,  that  religion  has  its  prin- 
ciple and  cause  in  an  element  of  human  nature. 

But  we  go  still  further,  and  deny  the  existence  of  religious 
phenomena  themselves,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Parker  and 
the  Transcendentalists  assert  them.  They  contend  that  die 
so-called  religious  phenomena  difier  not  merely  as  to  their  ob- 
ject from  all  other  psychological  phenomena,  but  also  as  to 
their  subjective  principle.  This  they  must  do,  or  else  the  ex- 
istence of  the  phenomena  would  not  warrant  the  induction  of  a 
special  element  of  human  nature  as  their  subjective  principle. 
If,  for  instance,  the  religious  phenomena  differ  from  the  other 
phenomena  only  as  to  tneir  object,  then  their  existence  would 
imply  no  special  element  m  the  soul  in  which  they  subjectively 
originate. 

Now,  we  demand  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  religious 
phenomena  that  are  subjectively  distinct  from  other  phenom- 
ena not  denominated  religious.  Mr.  JParker  defines  the  ul- 
timate fact  of  religion  to  be  a  seme  of  dependence,  that  is, 
mental  perception  or  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  we  are  de- 
pendent. Is  this  sense  or  apprehension,  quoad  sense,  essentially 
different  from  the  sense  or  apprehension  of  other  facts  ?  Or 
take  the  other  definition,  consciousness  of  the  infinite,  —  is  this 
consciousness,  as  consciousness,  regarded  solely  in  relation  to 
the  conscient  agent,  different  from  consciousness  in  any  other 
case  ?  If  not,  how  can  Mr.  Parker  allege  that  we  have  io 
this  sense  religious  phenomena  specifically  distinct,  on  the  side 
of  their  subjective  principle,  from  all  other  phenomena  presented 
in  human  history  ? 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Parker,  we  find  the 
religious  sentiment  identified  with  the  sensation  we  experience 
^^  when  a  sudden  calamity  overtakes  us,"  ^^  at  a  wedding  or  a 
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funeral,"  ^^  hj  a  mounttin  or  a  waterfall,"  ^^  in  tbe  twilight 
gloom  of  the  primitive  forest,"  or  in  the  solitude  of  our  own 
self'-comiDunings.  What  is  there,  then,  peculiar  in  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  ? 

The  religious  phenomena,  under  the  point  of  view  we  are 
now  considering  them,  may,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  be 
classed  under  three  heads  ;  namely,  love,  reverence,  obedi- 
ence. But  love,  on  its  subjective  side,  is  the  same,  whatever 
the  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  Love  to  God,  save  as  to 
its  object,  is  not  essentially  different  from  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour. Reverence,  as  simple  reverence,  is  the  same  whether 
directed  towards  one  object  or  another.  Obedience  to  God, 
as  obedience,  differs  not  from  obedience  to  the  magistrate. 
Indeed,  we  are  aware  of  no  phenomena  which  are  peculiarly 
religious,  save  in  the  intention  with  which  we  exhibit  them, 
and  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  we  exhibit  them.  I  pray 
to  God ;  I  pray  also  to  man.  Prayer  is  simply  asking  a  favor ; 
and  I  ask  favors  of  man  as  well  as  of  God.  I  sing  praises  to 
God,  so  also  to  the  conquering  hero,  or  to  the  father  of  my 
country  ;  and  who  dare  say  that  I  may  not  with  the  same 
power  sing  the  one  praises  and  the  other  f  I  offer  sacrifice  to 
God,  and  ought  to  offer  sacrifice  to  no  other  being,  because 
sacrifice  is  the  peculiar,  the  distinctive,  act  of  divine  worship ; 
and  yet  I  can  offer  sacrifice  to  an  idol,  if  I  choose,  and  the 
sacrifice  in  the  one  case  will  not  differ  psychologically  from 
what  it  is  in  the  other. 

If  this  be  so,  all  this  talk  about  a  special  religious  element 
of  man's  nature  is  —  talk,  and  nothing  else.  By  the  faculty 
of  loving  wherewith  I  love  man,  can  I  love  God  ;  and  by 
the  same  power  by  which  I  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  God, 
may  I,  if  I  choose,  sacrifice  to  idols  of  wood  and  stone. 
The  religious  phenomena  are  peculiar,  distinct  from  all  the 
other  phenomena  man  exhibits,  we  admit,  —  not  because  they 
proceed  from  a  peculiar,  distinct,  special  element  of  human 
nature,  but  because  they  are  exhibited  for  the  sake  of  a  pecu- 
liar, distinct,  and  special  end,  contemplated  in  the  exhibition 
of  no  other  class  of  phenomena.  With  the  same  tongue  I 
bless  God  and  curse  man  ;  with  the  same  power  of  will  1  will 
good  and  will  evil ;  with  the  same  intellectual  power  recognize 
I  a  man,  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  tree,  a  mathematical  theorem,  a 
metaphysical  principle,  and  a  moral  precept.  There  is,  then, 
no  need  of  assuming  a  special  element  of  human  nature  to  ac- 
count for  the  religious  phenomena. 
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So  much  for  the  religious  sentimeDt  as  an  element  of  human 

nature.     We  proceed  now  to  the  Idea  of  religion.     The  idea 

is  the  idea  of  God  ;  and  this  idea,  according  to  Mr.  Parker, 

is  not  obtained  hj  reasoning  a  priori^  or  a  posterioriy  but  is  a 

|)rimitive  fact  given  us  immediately  in  our  nature.     Here  we 
et  Mr.  Parker  speak  for  himself. 

*'  Now,  the  existence  of  this  religious  element,  of  this  sense  of 
^  dependence,  this  sentiment  of  something  without  bounds,  is  itself 
*  a  proof  by  implication  of  the  existence  of  its  object, — something 
on  which  dependence  rests.  A  belief  in  this  relation  between 
the  feeling  in  us  and  its  object  independent  of  us  comes  unavoid- 
ably from  the  laws  of  man's  nature.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
we  can  be  more  certain.  A  natural  want  in  man's  constitution 
implies  satisfaction  in  some  quarter,  just  as  the  faculty  of  seeing 
implies  something  to  correspond  to  this  faculty;  namely,  objects 
to  be  seen  and  a  medium  of  light  to  see  by.  As  the  tendency  to 
love  implies  something  lovely  for  its  object,  so  the  religious  senti- 
ment implies  its  object ;  if  it  is  regarded  as  the  sense  of  absolute 
dependence,  it  implies  the  absolute  on  which  this  d^>endence 
rests,  independent  of  ourselves. 

*'  Now,  spiritual,  like  bodily  faculties,  act  jointly,  and  not  one 
at  a  time ;  and  when  the  occasion  is  given  us  from  without,  reason, 
spontaneously,  independent  of  our  forethought  and  volition,  acting 
by  its  own  laws,  gives  us  by  intuition  an  idea  of  that  on  which 
we  depend.  To  this  idea  we  give  the  name  God,  or  Gods,  as  it 
is  represented  by  one  or  several  separate  conceptions.  Thus  the 
existence  of  God  is  implied  by  the  natural  sense  of  dependence 
in  the  religious  sentiment  itself;  it  is  expressed  by  the  spontaneous 
intuition  of  reason  itself. 

"  Now,  men  come  to  this  idea  early.  It  is  the  logical  condition 
of  all  other  ideas ;  without  this  as  an  element  of  our  conscious- 
ness, or  lying  latent,  as  it  were,  and  unrecognized  in  us,  we  cooJd 
have  no  ideas  at  all.  The  senses  reveal  us  something  external  to 
the  body,  and  independent  thereof,  on  which  it  depends ;  they  tell 
not  what  it  is.  Consciousness  reveals  something  in  like  manner, — 
not  the  soul,  but  the  absolute  ground  of  the  soul,  on  which  the 
soul  depends.  Outward  circumstances  furnish  the  occasion  by 
which  we  approach  and  discover  the  idea  of  God ;  but  they  do 
not  furnish  the  idea  itself.  That  is  a  fact  given  by  the  nature  of 
man.  Hence,  some  philosophers  have  called  it  an  innate  idea ; 
others  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  soul  knew  in  a  higher  state  of 
life  before  it  took  the  body.  Both  opinions  may  be  regarded  as 
rhetorical  statements  of  the  truth,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  fact 
given  by  man's  nature,  and  not  an  invention  of  ours.  The  belief, 
therefore,  in  God's  existence  is  natural,  not  against  nature.  It 
comes  unavoidably  from  the  legitimate  action  of  reason  and  the 
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religious  sentiment,  jast  as  the  belief  in  light  comes  from  using  our 
eyes,  and  belief  in  our  existence  from  mere  existence.  The 
knowledge  of  God's  existence,  therefore,  may  be  called  an  intui- 
tion of  reason,  in  the  language  of  philosophy ;  or  a  revelation  from 
God,  in  the  language  of  the  elder  theology. 

**  If  the  above  statement  be  correct,  then  our  belief  in  God's 
existence  does  not  depend  on  the  a  posteriori  argument,  on  con- 
siderations drawn  from  the  order,  fitness,  and  beauty  discovered 
by  observations  made  in  the  material  world  ;  nor  yet  on  the  a  pri- 
ori argument,  on  considerations  drawn  from  the  eternal  nature  of 
things,  and  observations  made  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  depends 
primarily  on  no  argument,  not  on  reasoning^  but  reason.  The 
fact  is  given  us  outright,  as  it  were,  and  comes  to  man  as  soon 
and  as  naturally  as  belief  in  his  own  existence,  and  is,  indeed, 
logically  inseparable  from  it,  for  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  our- 
selves except  as  dependent  beings."— l>iicoiir5e,  pp.  20-23. 

This  passage  is  designed  expressly  to  answer  the  question, 
How  does  man  come  to  the  idea  of  God,  or  how  is  it  that  he 
is  in  possession  of  the  idea  of  God,  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  i  To  this  ques- 
tion^ notwithstanding  the  looseness  of  the  passage,  we  may 
say,  two  answers  are  given.  1.  The  idea  of  God  is  a  prim- 
itive dalum  of  our  nature,  or  fact  given  us  in  our  nature  itself. 
2.  It  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  God,  —  '^  given  us,"  as  he 
says  in  the  following  page,  ^^by  intuition."  These  two  an- 
swers Mr.  Parker  evidendv  regards  as  one  and  the  same,  and 
with  him  a  fact  given  us  m  our  nature  and  a  fact  of  intuition 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  shows  that  he  is  not  far 
advanced  in  bis  philosophy,  and  that  he  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehends the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses.  A  fact  given  us 
m  our  nature  must,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  mean  an  essential 
element  or  principle  of  our  nature  as  human  nature,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  implying  the 
absence  or  essential  change  of  our  nature  itself.  An  intuition 
is  a  fact  of  experience,  a  simple  intellectual  act,  the  immedi- 
ate perception  of  an  object ;  that  is,  perception  of  an  idea  or 
object,  without  another  idea  or  object  as  the  medium  of  its 
perception.  And  intuition  of  reason  can  only  mean  the  im- 
mediate perception  of  an  object  of  reason  as  distinguished  from 
an  object  of  external  sense.  Whether  in  this  last  sense  there 
are  any  intuitions  of  reason,  that  is,  whether  we  have  imme- 
diate perception  of  any  non-sensible  objects,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion, or  rather  in  our  mind  is  no  question ;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
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if  the  idea  of  God  be  an  intuitioo,  it  cannot  be  a  fact  given  as 
in  our  nature  ;  for  since  it  is  an  act,  it  must  be  subsequent  to 
the  nature  that  acts.  The  intuitive  nature,  the  intuitiYe  sub- 
ject, must  precede  it,  be  independent  of  it,  and  complete 
without  it.  It  requires  very  little  philosophy  to  know  this. 
Mr.  Parker  cannot,  then,  insist  on  its  being  both.  Which  lie 
will  decide  in  favor  of  we  know  not ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is 
either. 

1.  The  idea  of  God  is  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature.  By 
this,  we  repeat,  Mr,  Parker  does  not  mean  that  the  idea  of  God 
may  be  merely  inferred  from  a  fact  or  facts  of  our  nature,  but  that 
it  is  itself  a  fact  of  our  nature  ;  for  he  tells  us  it  depends  on  no 
argument,  no  reasoning,  but  is  given  us  outright  in  our  nature. 
Now,  to  this  we  object  (a.),  that  no  idea  can  properly,  in 
the  sense  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  term,  be  considered  a  fact  of 
nature.  Idea  must  be  taken  either  objectively  or  subjectively. 
Taken  objectively,  as  it  is  by  Plato,  it  means  the  form  or 
essence  of  the  thing  in  question,  that  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  things,  determines  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  is  that 
which,  in  knowing  it,  roust  be  the  real  object  known.  In  this 
case,  the  idea  is  simply  the  object  known,  and  the  idea  of 
God  would  not  be  a  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
God,  but  would  be  the  object  of  such  belief  or  knowledge. 
But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  term  ; 
for  we  may  learn  from  the  passage  quoted,  that,  what  in  one 
place  he  calls  the  idea  of  God,  he  in  another  calls  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  in  still  another,  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  He  evidently  understands  the  term  in  a 
subjective  sense,  and  designates  by  it  a  fact  in  the  mind,  not 
the  object  of  that  fact.  But,  subjectively,  idea  is  simply 
apprehension,  notion,  or  conception  of  some  object  existing, 
or  believed  to  exist,  out  of  the  mind.  It  is,  then,  a  fact  of 
experience,  an  act  performed  by  the  intelligent  subject,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  fact  or  principle  of  the  intelligent  nature 
itself.  If  Mr.  Parker  understands  the  word  subjectively,  then 
idea  of  God  is  not  a  fact  given  in  our  nature,  any  more  than 
is  the  idea  of  a  horse,  a  mountain,  or  a  book.  If  he  under* 
stands  it  objectively,  then  the  idea  of  God  is  God  himself, 
and  cannot  be  a  fact  of  our  nature,  unless  God  himself  is  a 
fact  of  our  nature,  which  not  even  Mr.  Parker  will  dare  assert. 
So,  take  the  word  either  objectively  or  subjectively,  it  can- 
not designate  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature  itself. 

(ft.)  According  to  Mr.  Parker's  own  account  of  it,  idea  of 
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God  cannot  be  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature^  for  he  makes  it 
depend  on  the  sense  of  dependence*  His  assertion  is,  that 
the  sense  of  dependence  implies  it.  He  himself  makes  it  a 
deduction  from  the  sense  of  dependence.  ^^  The  sense  of 
dependence  is  a  proof  by  implication,"  he  says,  ^'  of  some- 
thing on  which  dependence  rests.  «  ....  A  natural  want  in 

our  constitution  implies  satisfaction  ia  some  quarter 

As  the  tendency  to  love  implies  something  lovely  for  its  object, 
so  the  religious  sentiment  implies  its  object."  Now,  admit, 
what  is  not  true,  that  the  sense  of  dependence  is  a  fact,  ele* 
ment,  or  principle-  of  our.  nature, — the  idea  of  God,  which  Mr. 
Parker  de6nes  to  be  ^^  an  idea  of  that  on  which  we  depend," 
is  only  a  deduction^  a  logical  inference,  from  a  fact  of  our 
nature.  It  is  obtained  only  by  analyzing  the  idea  of  depend- 
ence, and  drawing  forth  from  it  what  it  logically  contains. 
Consequendy,  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  said  to  be  given  us 
outright  in  our  nature,  prior  to,  or  independent  of,  all  rea- 
soning. 

(c.)  But,  even  admitting  that  the  idea  of  that  on  which  we 
depend  is  given  us  in  the  sense  of  dependence,  explicitly, 
not  merely  implicidy,— ^the  idea  of  that,  or  of  a  somewhat,  on 
which  we  depend  is  not  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  God.  To 
the  idea  of  this,  Mr.  Parker  says,  men  give  the  name  God. 
This  is  not  true  ;  for  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  race  entertains, 
and  always  has  entertained  it,  is  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Power 
from  which  we  spring,  to  which  we  are  subject,  and  for  which 
— propter  quern  —  we  are  bound  to  live,  which  is  more  than 
the  mere  idea  of  a  somewhat  on  which  we  depend,  which  is 
merely  the  complement  of  ourselves,  (d.)  And,  even  passing 
over  this,  admitting  that  the  idea  of  a  somewhat  on  which  we 
depend  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  it  is  given 
immediately  in  the  sense  of  dependence,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
not  a  fact  given  us  immediately  in  our  nature,  —  for  the  sense 
of  dependence  itself  is  not  a  fact  of  our  nature,  as  we  have 
already  proved,  but  merely  a  deduction  from  certain  facts  of 
our  experience.  We  find  by  experience  that  we  are  limited, 
that  we  cannot  do  what  we  will,  that  we  are  insufficient  for 
ourselves,  and  therefore  infer  that  we  are  not  self-sustained, 
but  are  dependent  beings,  and  therefore,  again,  that  there  must 
needs  be  something  on  which  we  depend,  and  which  does  not 
depend  on  us. 

That  this  something  on  which  we  depend,  and  which  does 
not  depend  on  us,  is  God,  we,  of  course,  do  not  deny ;  but  the 
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idea  of  something  not  dependent  on  us,  sod  on  which  we 
depend,  is  yet,  considered  in  u,  far  below  the  idea  of  God, 
and  can  only  hj  a  long  chaia  of  ioduction,  to  which  only  a 
few  gifted  minds  are  equal,  be  shown  to  imply  it.  The  idea 
of  God  is  not,  we  say,  therefore,  a  fact  ^ven  us  in  our  nature, 
a  primitive  datum. 

2.  The  same  ai^umeuts  we  have  used  to  prove  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  not  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature,  or,  at  least, 
all  but  one  of  them,  prove  equally  that  it  is  not  an  intui- 
tion. Mr.  Parker  ofiers  no  evidence  of  its  being  an  intuition, 
but  tbe  fact  that  it  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  dependence,  and 
that  men  have  entertained  it  before  they  could  have  demon- 
strated it,  either  by  the  a^ument  a  priori  or  the  argument  a 
poiteriori.  Admit  the  first,  and  it  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose ; 
for  an  idea  which  is  given  only  as  implied  in  another  is  not 
given  by  intuition,  even  though  that  other  idea  be  itself  intuitive. 
Ad  intuitive  idea  is  not  an  implicit,  hut  an  explicit,  idea.  An 
implicit  idea  is  merely  an  idea  involved  or  contabed  in  an- 
other, and  is  obtained  through  that  other  as  its  medium  ;  but 
intuitive  ideas  are  not  given  through  the  medium  of  other 
ideas.  They  are  given  immediately,  or  else  they  are  discur- 
sive, not  intuitive.  Moreover,  the  sense  of  dependence,  as- 
sumed to  give  implicitly  the  idea  of  God,  is  not  even  itself 
intuitive,  as  we  have  just  seen,  but  a  logical  deduction  from 
facts  of  experience.  Even  admitting,  then,  that  an  idea  im- 
plied in  another  may  be  an  intuitive  idea,  the  idea  of  God  is 
not  intuitive,  since  the  idea  which  implies  it  is  not  intuitive. 

The  second  proof  alleged  begs  the  question.  The  human 
race  may  have  entertained,  and  no  doubt  have  entertained,  the 
idea  of  God  prior  to  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
God  ;  hut  this  does  not  prove  the  intuitive  origin  of  the  idea 
of  God ;  for  the  idea  may  have  been  communicated,  in  tbe 
first  instance,  supematurally,  by  God  himself,  as  is  alleged  by 
the  universal  traditions  of  the  race.  Mr.  Parker  must  prove 
that  the  idea  could  not  have  been  communicated  in  this  or  in 
any  way  other  than  the  one  he  assumes,  before,  from  the  fact 
that  the  human  race  has  entertained  the  idea  prior  lo  bating 
demonstrated  it,  he  can  conclude  to  its  intuitive  origin. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  pobt ;  for  it 
ia  Bv\Ac,at  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  man  has,  and 
e,  no  intuitive  perception  of  God.  Indeed,  Mr.  Par- 
cedes  this  ;  for  be  says  in  a  note,  p.  S4,  that  the  idea 
I  may  be  called  a  judgment  a  priori.    Now,  if  it  is  a 
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judgment  a  prioriy  it  ii  not  an  intuitive  perception  ;  for  the  in- 
tuitive idea  can  never  precede,  either  historically  or  logically^ 
the  actual  perception  of  the  object.  Consequently,  no  intui- 
tive idea  is  or  can  be  a  judgment  a  priori^  that  is,  a  judgment 
which  logically  precedes  every  real  or  possible  fact  of  expe- 
rience. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a 
judgment  a  priori ;  for  we  do  not  admit  the  reality  of  any  judg- 
ments a  priori,  A  judgment  is  an  act,  and  always  implies  an 
act  of  discrimination,  and  therefore,  from  its  very  nature,  can- 
not precede  intuition  of  the  matter  or  matters  discriminated. 
The  Kantian  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  more  specious  than 
solid,  and  involves  us  in  a  new  difficulty  greater  than  that  from 
which  it  proposes  to  extricate  us.  What  Kant  calls  judgments 
or  cognitions  a  priori  are  nothing  but  the  properties,  the  essential 
qualities,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subjective  faculty  of  intelligence, — 
and  therefore  are  not  ideas,  judgments,  or  cognitions,  but,  at 
best,  the  subjective  ability  to  form  ideas,  judgments,  pr  cogni- 
tions. 

But  all  this  reasoning  is  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Parker  concedes 
the  whole  question  in  debate.  ^^  We  can  know  God  only  in 
part,  —  from  the  manifestations  of  his  divinity,  seen  in  nature, 
JeU  in  man."  —  p.  160.  Even  he  will  not,  we  think,  after 
this,  dare  maintain  that  the  idea  of  God  is  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion ;  for  the  existence  of  a  being  knowable  only  through  the 
medium  of  his  manifestations,  that  is,  of  his  works,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  an  object  of  intuitive  perception. 

The  idea  of  God,  Mr.  Parker  tells  us,  ^  Ms  the  logical  con- 
dition of  all  our  other  ideas  ;  without  this  as  an  element  of  our 
consciousness,  lying  latent,  as  it  were,  unrecognized  in  us,  we 
could  have  no  ideas  at  all."  Consciousness  is  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  conscious.  An  element  of  consciousness 
must  be  a  fact  of  which  we  are  always  and  invariably  conscious, 
when  we  are  conscious  at  all.  To  be  conscious  is  to  know, 
to  recognize.  If  the  idea  of  God  be  an  element  or  fact  of 
consciousness,  it  must  be  a  fact  of  which  we  are  always  and 
invariably  conscious  when  we  are  conscious  at  aU,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  lie  latent  or  unrecognized  in  us. 

The  idea  is  either  subjective  or  objective.  It  is  not  in  this 
case  objective,  as  before  proved,  and  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Parker  makes  it  synonymous  with  belief  or  knowl- 
edge. It  is,  then,  subjective.  Then  it  is  the  notion  or  eon^ 
ception  of  the  existence  of  God.     Then  it  is  not  latent  or  un- 
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recognized  ;  for  no  notion  or  conception'exists  when  not  recog- 
nized, since  its  very  being  is  in  its  recognition.  The  power  to 
form  the  notion,  but  not  the  notion  itself,  vmj  fie  latoit,  un- 
recognized in  us  ;  and  this  is  all  that  Descartes  teaches,  when 
he  calls  the  idea  of  God  innate,  that  is,  that  we  ha^e  the  in- 
nate power  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  God's  existence. 

But  we  must  tell  Mr.  Parker  that  he  not  only  faib  to  prore 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  fact  given  us  in  our  nature,  that  it  is 
a  judgment  a  priori^  that  it  is  an  intuitive  perception,  but  be 
does  not  even  show  that  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrable. 
On  his  principles  of  reasoning,  from  the  facts  he  alleges,  we 
cannot  logically  even  conclude  to  the  existence  of  God.  .  *'  A 
natural  want  in  our  constitution,"  he  says,  ^'  implies  satisfactioo 
in  some  quarter."  If  our  constitution  be  assumed  to  be  the 
work  of  an  all-wise,  powerful,  and  good  creator^  we  grant  the 
conclusion, — otherwise  we  deny  it ;  for,  till  it  is  known.that  the 
author  of  our  nature  would  not  or  could  not  implant  in  us  a 
want  for.  which  he  makes  no  provision,  the  existence  of  the 
want  is  no  evidence  of  satisfaction.  It  impfies  the  need  of  sat^ 
isfaction,  but  not  that  there  is  satisfaction.  ^^  The  tendency 
to  love  implies  something  lovely  as  its  object."  (f  Uis  to  be 
saHsfiedj  —  otherwise  not.  But  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  to 
be  satisfied  ?  ^^  So  the  religious  sentiment  implies  its  ob- 
ject." If  it  is  to  be  satisfied, — not  otherwise.  In  itself  con- 
sidered, taken  independently  of  the  assumption  of  a  God  who 
has  implanted  it,  and  who  would  not  have  implanted  it  without 
providing  satisfaction  for  it,  it  merely  proves  the  need  of  some 
object,  — not  that  the  object  really  exists.  The  argument,  then, 
on  which  Mr.  Parker  relies  is  without  validity,  and  is  no  dem- 
onstration of  the  existence  of  God. 

But  we  do  not  stop  here.  Granting  the  religious  sentiment 
and  the  idea  of  God,  that  is,  the  sense  of  dependence  and 
idea  of  its  object,  are  facts,  elements,  or  principles  of  human 
nature,  we  deny  that  religion  is  a  fact  or  principle  of  human 
nature,  or  that  even  then  there  is  any  thing  in  our  nature  in  which 
refigion  can  be  assumed  to  originate. 

Mr.  Parker's  thesis  is  not,  that  the  principles  of  refigion 
may  be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  from  the  facts  of  human  nature, 
but  that  religion  originates  spontaneously  in  those  facts,  inde- 
pendendy  of  our  will  or  foresight.     It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  natural 

? reduction  of  the  essential  facts  or  elements  of  human  nature. 
This  is  his  thesis,  and  to  this  we  hold  him. 


i: 
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Now,  the  two  facts,  sense  of  dependence  and  idea  of  its 
object,  do  not  authorize,  but  impugn,  Mr.  Parker's  own  defi- 
nition of  religion.  Absolute,  that  is,  perfect  religion,  he  tells 
us  (p.*  46),  is  '^voluntary  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  in* 
ward  and  outward  obedience  to  the  law  he  has  written  on  our 
nature."  Here  is  an  element  very  essential,  namely,  volun- 
tary obedience,  not  included  in  the  sense  of  dependence  and 
idea  of  its  object,  and  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  generate. 
Doubtless,  a  man,  by  reasoning  upon  all  the  facts  of  his  nature, 
by  ascertaining  that  he  is  a  dependent  being,  and  that  that  on 
which  he  depends  is  God,  and  that  God  is  his  rightful  lawgiver, 
his  sovereign,  may  come  very  legitimately  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  to  obey  God  ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
There  can  be,  according  to  Mr.  Parker's  thesis,  nothing  in  re- 
ligion not  spontaneously  generated  by  the  two  facts  of  human 
nature  assumed.  These  operate  naturally,  independently  of 
will  and  foresight,  from  their  own  inherent  force.  Voluntary 
obedience,  if  essential  to  religion,  must  be  their  spontaneous 
production,  to  which  volition  and  reasoning  are  not  necessary, 
nay,  from  which  they  are  excluded.  But  this  is  impossible  ; 
for  there  is  and  can  be  no  voluntary  obedience,  where  will  and 
foresight  are  excluded. 

If  religion  be  voluntary  obedience,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
fact  of  human  nature,  nor  the  spontaneous  product  of  a  fact  of 
human  nature,  for  it  must  be  a  tree  creation  of  the  human  will. 
If  not,  the  obedience  would  not  be  voluntary,  but  necessary. 
How,  then,  obtain  the  idea  of  religion  as  voluntary  obedience 
from  the  two  facts  of  human  nature  assumed  ?  But  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sense  of  dependence  and  idea  of  its  object, 
or  as  growing  spontaneously  out  of  them,  it  cannot  be  volun- 
tary, but  must  be  necessary.  By  what  right,  then,  does  Mr. 
Parker  define  religion  to  be  voluntary  obedience  ?  And 
wherefore  does  he  labor  to  prove  thiat  religion  is  all  included  in 
the  sense  of  dependence  and  idea  of  its  object,  when  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  include  in  its  definition  an  element  not  even 
implied  by  them,  and  repugnant  to  them  as  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  religion  ? 

But  this  definition,  all  too  broad  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Parker's 
thesis,  is  altogether  defective.  It  has  the  merit  of  recognizing 
the  province  of  the  will.  In  making  religion  voluntary  obedi- 
ence, Mr.  Parker  makes  it  a  virtue,  and  therefore  rejects  the 
Transcendental  theory,  according  to  which  religion  is  not 
a  virtue,  since  it  recognizes,  as  essential   to   it,  no  actus 
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humanus.  This  definition  shows  that  he,  after  all,  retains 
something  better  than  Transcendentalism,  and  has  not  quite 
lost  all  sense  of  religion.  Nevertheless,  the  definition  is  de- 
fective, and  its  rejection  of  Transcendentalism  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  The  serpent  lies  coiled  at  the  bottom, 
ready,  if  you  penetrate  too  far,  to  spring  upon  you.  Religion 
is  defined  to  be  voluntary  obedience  ;  but  obedience  to  what  ? 
Simply  to  our  own  nature.  Mr.  Parker  says,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God ;  but  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  his  rhetorical  flourishes.  The  law  of  God  is,  he 
himself  says,  simply  the  law  which  Almighty  God  has  written 
on  our  nature,  which  is  merely  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  is, 
our  nature  itself.  Hence,  religion  is  voluntary  obedience  to 
our  nature, — which  means,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  it  is  the 
surrender  of  ourselves  up  to  our  instinctive  nature,  to  do  sim- 
ply what  it  moves  or  impels  us  to  do.  This  is  Transcenden- 
talism in  full  bloom,  whether  Mr.  Parker  intended  it  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Parker,  in  using  the  term  religion,  is  bound  to  use 
it  in  its  received  sense.  Saving  his  responsibility,  he  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  that  sense,  but  not  free  to  reject  it  and  still  re- 
tain the  term.  If  he  does  not  retain,  in  his  definition  of  reli- 
gion, all  that  is  essential  to  religion  in  its  generally  received 
sense,  he  does  not  retain  religion  ;  if  he  rejects  what  is  essen- 
tial to  religion,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood  by  mankind, 
he  rejects  religion.  That  which  he  retains  may  be  true,  may 
be  all  he  ought  to  retain,  or  it  may  not  be  ;  but  it  is  not  reli- 
gion, and  he  has  no  right  to  call  it  religion.  Now,  religion,  in 
its  generally  received  sense,  is  the  acknowledgment  and  worship 
of  the  Deity.  It  may  mean  more  than  this,  but  less  it  cannot. 
As  Mr.  Parker  will  not  quarrel  with  us  about  the  unity  of  God, 
we  may  say  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity  is  the  recogni- 
tion of,  and  expression  of  our  belief  in,  the  existence  and  prov- 
idence of  God  ;  and  the  worship  of  God  implies  not  only  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  being  and  providence,  but  the  performing 
certain  acts  or  services,  external  or  internal,  believed  to  be  bis 
due  and  because  his  due.  Mr.  Parker  is  familiar  enough  with 
the  religious  history  of  mankind  to  know  that  the  race  has  al- 
ways meant  by  religion  at  least  all  that  is  implied  in  this  defi- 
nition. Then,  if  what  he  calls  religion  does  not  amount  to 
this,  it  is  not  religion.  But  what  he  calls  religion  does  not 
amount  to  this,  and  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  principles 
which  he  admits. 

In  Mr.  Parker's  definition  of  religion,  not  even  the  being 
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of  God  is  necessarily  implied,  but  simply  the  idea  of  God, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  a  lact  of  human  nature.  But,  in  this 
definition,  not  only  the  being  of  God,  but  his  providence,  is 
implied.  Now,  the  idea  of  the  providence  of  God,  essential 
to  religion,  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Parker's  definition  of  relig- 
ion ;  neither  when  he  defines  it  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence 
and  idea  of  its  object,  nor  when  he  defines  it  to  be  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  law  of  our  nature.  Will  he  teU  us  how,  from 
the  two  facts  of  our  nature,  or  from  voluntary  obedience,  he  can 
then  obtain  it  ?  The  two  facts,  according  to  him,  ought  to 
generate  it  spontaneously  ;  for  nothing  can  be  essential  to  reli- 
gion but  these  and  their  spontaneous  productions.  But  will  he 
show  us  how,  even  by  logic,  we  can  obtain  from  these  the  idea  of 
providence  ?  If  not,  —  and  he  cannot,  —  they  are  not  them- 
selves religion,  nor  able  to  give  us  religion  ;  for  there  is  no 
religion,  where  there  is  no  belief  in  providence. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Parker  nowhere  in  his  book  recognizes  God's 
providence.  None  but  a  personal  being,  acting  voluntarily, 
and  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  can  exercise  providence,  —  that  is, 
care  for,  watch  over,  and  provide  for  his  creatures.  But  Mr. 
Parker  expressly  denies  the  personality  of  God,  speaks  of  the 
Divinity  as  an  abstraction,  applies  to  him  pronouns  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  and  even  refuses  to  allow  him  consciousness,  save 
potentially.  '^  God,  as  absolute  cause,"  he  says,  ^^  contains 
m  himself "  —  he  should  have  said  itself,  to  have  preserved 
consistency  —  ^^  potentially  the  ground  of  consciousness  and 
personality,  yes,  and  of  unconsciousness  and  impersonality, 
but  to  apply  these  terms  to  him  seems  to  me  a  vain  attempt 
to  sound  the  abyss  of  the  Godhead."  —  p.  165.  He  denies, 
by  implication,  the  propriety  of  prayer  (p.  167),  though  we 
have  heard  that  he  himself  goes,  at  times,  through  the  form  of 
prayer,  whether  with  ^^  his  eyes  fixed  devoutly  on  himself  "  or 
not,  our  informants  do  not  report.  ^^  God,"  he  says  (p.  170), 
^^  IS  the  substantiality  of  matter"  ;  p.  182,  ^^  as  he  is  the  mate- 
riality of  matter,  so  is  he  the  spirituality  of  spirit."  We  do  not 
suppose  he  understands  the  full  import  of  the  words  he  uses  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that,  so  far  as  he  conceives  of  God  at  all,  he 
conceives  of  him  not  as  a  free,  voluntary  being,  acting  with  a 
purpose,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  but  as  a  mighty  force  or 
energy  developing  itself  through  all  infinities  ad  yinem,  it  may  be, 
but  simply  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  Its  own  nature,  not  frop  freedom  of  will.  He  calls 
him  Being,  Cause,  Knowledge,  Love,  but  never  one  who  is, 
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causes,  knows,  loves  ;  consequentlj,  never  represents  him  as  a 
being  who  is  capable  of  exercising  a  providential  care.  We 
may  say,  then,  that  his  notion  of  religion  does  not  include  the 
idea  of  providence,  and  therefore  does  not  include  all  that  is 
essential  to  religion. 

Again,  the  definition  of  religion,  as  generally  received,  in- 
volves the  idea  of  obligation.  We  worship  God,  because 
we  cue  him  a  service.  In  worshipping  him,  we  are  simply 
rendering  him  bis  due,  and  we  worship  him  for  the  sake  u 
paying  what  we  owe.  But  is  the  conception  of  obligation,  of 
a  debt  due  and  to  be  paid,  contained  in  the.  sense  of  depend- 
ence and  idea  of  its  object,  or  even  deducible  from  tbem  ? 
Of  course  not.  No  alchemy  can  transmute  either  or  both  of 
them  into  the  idea  of  obligation,  nor  can  either  or  both  of  them 
generate  it. 

These  two  facts,  if  obeyed,  cannot  lead  to  the  worship  of 
God,  because  what  we  do  in  obedience  to  them  we  do  tx  ne- 
cessitate natwra,  not  from  reason  and  will.  The  acts  we 
should  perform  would  not  be  acts  of  worslup,  because  tbey 
would  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of  worshipping  God,  that  is, 
of  rendering  him  his  due.  Then,  unless  they  can  give  us  of 
themselves  the  idea  of  obligaUon,  that  we  owe  God  a  service, 
they  caunot  be  the  essential  elements  of  religion,  and  we  might 
have  them  and  s^U  have  do  religion,  and  nothing  able  to  give 
us  religion.  But  instinctive,  involuntary,  themselves,  operating 
without  will  or  foresight,  it  is  evident  tbey  do  not  contain,  and 
cannot  give,  the  idea  of  obligation,  and  thus  furnish  the  motive, 
without  which  no  act  is  or  can  be  religious. 

Mr.  Parker  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  asserts 

the  obligation  to  worship  God.     He  does  not  seem  to  admit 

that  man  is  morally  bound  at  all  to  worship  God.     The  only 

obligation  he  seems  to  recognize  is  the  obligation  of  man  to 

obey  his  own  nature,  —  that  is,  to  cease  to  be  man  as  rapidly 

as  possible,  and  descend  from  s  person  to  a  thing.    God  is 

nowhere  represented  as  demanding  any  service  of  man  ;  man 

nowhere  said  to  owe  God  any  thing ;  man  b  merely  to  study 

natiiPD  (|Qd  himself, — ascenain  and  act  out  his  own  nature. 

w  in  his  nature  la  all  the  law  there  is  for  him,  and 

is  nothing  but  the  harmonious  action  of  all  his  facul- 

341).     But  the  ground  of  f^u  obligauon  is  nowhere 

ir,  if  given,  is  not  represented  to  be  the  fact  that  God 

and  that  we  are  to  obey  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  obey- 
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It  is,  then,  false  to  assume,  that  the  two  facts,  sense  of  de* 
pendence  and  idea  of  its  object,  include  all  that  is  essential  to 
religion.  Thej  do  not  include,  and  cannot  give  us,  the  two 
essential  elements  of  religion,  namely,  the  idea  of  providence 
and  that  of  obligation.  They  disclose  no  ground  for  worship 
in  the  providence  of  God  ;  th^  suggest  no  service  to  God,  to 
be  given  because  his  due.  They  are  not  religion,  then,  and 
cannot,  of  themselves  alone,  give  us  religion. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Parker's  theory.  We 
have  shown  that  it  cannot  give  us  religion  ;  we  now  assert  that 
it  is  repugnant  to  religion,  and,  if  admitted  as  true,  would  ena- 
ble us  to  account  for  all  religious  phenomena  without  assuming 
even  the  existence  of  God.  ^^  Two  things,"  says  Mr.  Parker, 
^^  are  necessary  to  render  religion  possible  ;  a  religious  nature 
in  man,  and  God  out  of  man,  as  the  object  of  that  nature. 
These  two  facts  admitted,  religion  follows  necessarily,  as  vis- 
ion from  the  existence  of  a  seeing  faculty  in  man,  and  that  of 
light  out  of  him.  Now,  the  existence  of  the  religious  element 
implies  its  object.  We  have  naturally  a  sentiment  of  God. 
Reason  gives  us  an  idea  of  him.  These  are  founded  in  our 
nature,  and  are  in  themselves  unchangeable,  always  the  same." 
—  p.  159.  This  sounds  well ;  but  the  sentiment  of  God,  the 
religious  sentiment,  we  must  remember,  is  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence, and  the  idea  of  God  is  merely  the  idea  of  something  on 
which  dependence  rests.  The  sense  and  the  idea  are  both 
facts  of  our  nature,  facts  given  us  in  our  nature.  Our  nature 
being  given,  then,  both  these  facts  are  given.  Then  man 
being  given,  all  is  given  that  is  essential  to  religion.  Then 
Mr.  Parker  is  quite  too  liberal  in  allowing  the  existence  of 
God  out  of  man  as  necessary  to  religion.  The  existence  of 
God  is  quite  superfluous,  and  quite  unphilosophically  assumed  ; 
for  philosophy  admits  no  more  causes  for  a  fact  than  are  neces- 
sary. If  religion,  then,  be  the  facts  of  our  nature,  or  their 
spontaneous  production,  it  requires  the  admission  of  no  exist- 
ence but  man,  and  can  dispense  with  God  altogether. 

But  Mr.  Parker  replies,  ^'  The  sentiment  implies  its  ob- 
ject." Not  if  its  existence  can  be  accounted  for  without  as- 
suming its  object ;  and  thb  can  be  done,  if  it  be  a  fact  of 
man's  nature  ;  for,  man's  nature  given,  it  is  given.  Moreover, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  sentiment  only  implies  the  necessity  of  an 
object  to  satisfy  it,  not  that  the  object  exists.  It  implies  the 
necessity  of  its  object,  not  as  the  condition  of  its  existence, 
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but  simply  as  the  condition  of  its  satisfaction.     Here  is  a  point 
Mr.  Parker  probably  overlooked. 

But  the  sentiment  is  said  to  be  the  sentiment  of  God,  and 
therefore  necessarily  implies  that  God  is.     The  sentiment  in 

Question  b  defined,  officially,  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence. 
Itrictly  speaking,  the  object  of  the  sense  is  dependencej  and 
therefore,  even  admitting  the  sense  or  sentiment  implies  its  ob- 
ject, it  does  not  necessarily  imply  God,  unless  God  and  de- 
pendence are  one  and  the  same. 

^^  But  reason  gives  us  the  idea  of  God."  This  amounts  to 
nothing  ;  because  reason  gives  it,  not  because  it  sees  the  object 
of  the  idea,  or  demonstrates  from  certain  daia  that  God  is.  The 
idea  is  said  to  be  a  fact  given  in  our  nature,  and  therefore  ante- 
cedenUy  to  all  exercise  of  reason.  It  is  simply  a  fact  or  prop- 
erty of  the  rational  subject,  and  is  given  in  the  idea  of  the 
subject, — consemiendy,  does  not  necessarily  imply  God  out  of 
the  subject.  Before  you  can  conclude  from  the  idea  to  a  re- 
ality outside  of  man  responding  to  it,  you  must  establish  the 
ginciple,  that  no  idea  is,  or  can  be,  given  in  human  nature, 
ut  establish  this,  then  the  idea  of  God  is  not  given  as  a  fact  of 
human  nature.  But  this  is  to  deny  your  own  assertion.  There- 
fore you  have  no  right  to  conclude  from  the  idea  of  God  to 
the  existence  of  God. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  you  reduce  religion  to  the  sense 
of  dependence  and  idea  of  its  object,  and  declare  these  to  be 
facts,  elements,  or  principles  of  human  nature,  you  have  no  oc- 
casion to  assume  any  existence,  in  order  to  account  for  reli- 
gion, —  to  give  you  all  of  religion,  —  but  that  of  man  himself. 
But,  if  there  be  no  God,  all  religion  is  a  delusion.  Conse- 
quendy,  the  attempt  to  find  in  human  nature  a  solid  and  imper- 
ishable foundation  for  religion  ends  in  showing  that  it  has  no 
foundation  at  all.  Alas  !  man  is  a  poor  foundation  to  build  any 
thing  upon.  The  wise  master-builder  will  seek  some  other 
foundation,  —  even  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Again,  Mr.  Parker  has  no  occasion  to  assume  the  existence 
of  God  as  an  object  of  obedience.  When  he  defines  religion 
to  be  voluntary  obedience,  he  defines  it  to  be  obedience  to  the 
law  of  our  own  nature.  Our  nature  given,  this  law  is  given, 
and  all  is  given,  and  contained  in  it.  There  is  no  need,  then, 
of  introducing  the  cumbrous  machineiy  of  a  God.  Man  is 
what  he  is.  He  is  all  his  nature  is.  His  nature  is  all  that  is 
essential  to  it,  or  essential  elements  of  it.  All  that  is  essential 
to  religion  is  essential  in  his  nature.     Man,  then,  is  it  all,  and 
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all  that  is  essential  to  religion  is  given  without  assuming  any 
existence  beyond  him.  Do  not  tell  us,  then,  that  to  religion 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  God  out  of  man,  for  to 
religion,  in  your  sense,  it  b  not  necessary.  Man  is  enough 
for  your  purpose.  With  man,  therefore,  try  and  content  your- 
self. 

This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  when  the  essential  elements  of 
religion  are  made  essential  elements  of  human  nature.  The 
Transcendentalists,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  —  for  we  were 
ourselves  the  first  in  this  country  to  set  forth  on  this  point  the 
doctrine  we  have  ascribed  to  them, — have  been  governed  by 
good  motives,  and  have  really  wished  to  defend  religion  against 
the  infidel.  But  they  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  That 
man  is  led  by  the  wants  of  his  nature  to  seek  after  some  sup- 
port, and  by  his  reason  to  recognize  a  God  who  has  made  him 
and  for  whom  he  should  live,  we  do  not  deny, — though  we  do 
not  believe,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  fint  attamed  in  this 
way  to  the  idea  of  God  ;  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God 
is  too  early  found,  too  universal,  and  too  firmly  rooted  in  the 
human  mind,  to  have  originated  in  so  long  and  so  difficult  a 
process.  That  roan's  own  experience  of  his  own  insufficiency, 
of  his  nothingness,  of  the  fact  that  he  is  everywhere  limited, 
hemmed  in,  which  may  be  called  a  sense  of  dependence,  and 
which  all  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  experience,  is 
among  the  first  and  chief  causes  that  lead  him  ^^  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,"  we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  much  that 
Mr.  Parker  says  on  this  head,  when  not  taken  in  support  of 
his  theory,  is  iio  doubt  true,  and  even  impressive  ;  but  the 
doctrine,  that  religion  is  a  fact  of  our  nature,  or  has  its  origin 
in  our  permanent  nature,  if  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  a 
rhetorical  flourish  for  the  fact,  that  the  constantly  recurring 
facts  of  human  experience  have  a  strong  tendency  to  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  our  own  dependence,  and  to  lead  us  to  look 
out  of  ourselves  for  some  independent  support, — which,  after 
all,  we  suspect,  may  be  all  Mr.  I'arker  really  means, — is  essen- 
tially repugnant  to  the  very  idea  of  religion.  The  sense  of 
dependence  and  idea  of  its  object  are  not  elements  of  religion ; 
they  are  simply  facts  which  lead  us  to  seek  religion,  and  which, 
perhaps,  facilitate  its  acceptance  and  observance. 

To  place  religion  in  these  is  to  deprive  it  of  all  moral 
character,  and  to  render  it  in  itself  nothing  worth.  Mr.  Par- 
ker may  extol  the  religious  sentiment  and  idea  as  he  will,  but, 
as  he  defines  them,  diey  do  not  necessarily  mvolve  a  single 
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moral  or  religious  conception.  Man  b  religious,  not  by  virtue 
of  his  naturty  but  of  bis  acts.  He  is  placed,  not  by  his 
naturty  but  by  bis  Creator,  under  a  law  ;  and  he  is  religioas 
only  in  obeying  that  law,  and  in  obeying  it  becatue  it  is  God's 
law.  The  natural  powers  by  which  be  obeys,  so  far  as  his 
obedience  depends  on  himself  as  the  obedient  subject,  are  the 
same  as  those  by  which  he  obeys  his  parents  or  the  magistrate. 
He  must  have  reason,  by  which  to  perceiye  the  law,  and  to 
perceive  it  as  God's  law, — and  will,  by  which  to  will  its  obe- 
dience ;  but  these  are  not  powers  brought  into  play  only  by 
religion ;  they  are  brought  into  play  in  every  act  which  is 
properly  an  actus  humanus. 

The  Transcendentalists,  overlooking  this  fact,  —  that  relig* 
ion,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  man,  depends  on  the  rational  and 
voluntary  nature, — seek  to  find  its  origin  in  the  sensitive 
nature.  Having  begun  with  the  principle,  that  reason  and  will 
are  to  be  discarded,  and  sentiment  only  retained,  and  havii^ 
ascertained  that  sentiment  operates  instinctively  without  will  or 
reason,  they  have  fancied  it  would  afford  a  more  solid  and 
respectable  foundation  for  religion  than  the  inductions  of  rea* 
son  and  the  resolutions  of  the  will.  What  they  really  want 
is  to  find  an  origin  for  religion  which  is  under  shelter  from 
human  will  and  reason.  This  is  obvious  in  all  their  writings. 
Thus,  Mr.  Parker  resolves  religion  into  a  sentiment  and  idea 
both  given  by  our  nature,  bdependendy  of  all  exercise  of  will 
or  reason.  Placed  in  the  instinctive  nature,  they  really  believe 
religion  is  raised  above  us,  because,  according  to  them,  the 
instinctive  nature  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  and  au- 
thoritative. 

But  if  we  examine  this  doctrine  more  closely,  we  find,  that, 
though  it  adopts,  now  and  then,  religious  names,  it  embraces  no 
religious  ideas.  ^^  The  legitimate  action  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent," says  Mr.  Parker,  ^^  produces  reverence." — jp.  44. 
The  religious  sentiment  is  the  sense  of  dependence.  Where 
is  the  proof  that  the  sense  of  dependence  produces  reverence  ? 
But  suppose  it  does.  What  is  the  quality  of  this  reverence  ? 
Like  produces  like.  The  reverence  that  springs  from  a  sen- 
timent must  be  itself  a  sentiment.  It  is  a  sensible  emotion. 
It  may  be  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  reverence 
in  the  religious  sense.  Religious  reverence  is  not  a  sensible 
emotion,  though  it  ma^  be  accompanied  by  such  emotion,  but 
an  affection  of  the  rational  and  voluntary  nature.  Even  admit- 
ting that  the  sense  of  dependence  should  legitimately  produce 
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reverence,  it  wouIS,  then,  be  only  a  sensible  reverence,  pos« 
sessing  in  itself  no  religious  character. 

But  this  reverence  '^may  ascend  into  Trust,  Hope,  and 
Love,  which  is  according  to  its  nature, — or  it  may  descend  into 
Doubt^  Fear,  Hate,  which  is  against  its  nature.  It  thus  rises 
or  falls  as  it  coexists  in  the  individual  with  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, or  with  ignorance  and  vice."  —  p.  44.  A  man  may  be 
religious,  either  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  with  ignorance 
and  vice  !  Religion  can  combine  and  coexist  with  either. 
A  very»accomnK)dating  thing,  this  religion  of  yours,  and 
worth  writing  books  about !  But  let  this  pass.  What  is  the 
proof  that  it  is  more  against  the  nature  of  reverence  to 
descend  into  doubt,  fear,  and  hate,  than  it  is  to  rise  into  trust, 
hope,  and  love,  when  once  it  is  admitted  it  can  so  descend 
without  ceasing  to  be  reverence  ?  It  would  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  Mr.  Parker's  book,  if  he  would  now  and  then  prove 
an  assertion. 

But  the  trust,  hope,  love,  into  which  reverence  may  rise, 
what  are  they  ?  Affections  of  reason  and  will  ?  Not  at  all. 
They  are  the  products  of  a  sentiment,  and  belone  to  the  sen- 
timental nature.  They  are  not,  then,  though  Mr.  Parker 
writes  their  initiab  in  capitals,  religious  affections.  They  are 
sensible  emotions,  or  instinctive  affections,  —  not  the  result  of 
rational  apprehension  of  their  object,  and  voluntary  confidence 
in  him  and  preference  of  him.  They  do  not,  then,  rise  to 
the  religious  order,  and  are,  taken  in  themselves  alone,  worth 
nothing.  But  even  pass  over  this.  Are  they  produced  for  the 
sake  of  God,  and  offered  to  him  because  his  due  ?  In  trusting, 
hoping,  loving,  do  we  ourselves  act,  and  act  propter  fineniy 
and  not  merely  adfinem  ?  According  to  Mr.  Parker's  whole 
doctrine,  in  them  we  do  not  properly  act,  —  we  but  follow  our 
nature,  and  therefore  really  render  God  no  service  because  his 
due,  and  therefore  perform  no  religious  act;  though  the 
acts  of  trust,  hope,  love,  when  done  (or  the  sake  of  God,  are 
unquestionably  among  the  most  acceptable  acts  we  can  per- 
form. 

Here  is  apparent  the  grand  defect  of  Transcendentalism. 
It  tries  to  find  a  religion  which  borrows  nothing  from  reason 
and  will,  and  which  will  go  of  itself,  requiring  us  to  trouble 
ourselves  no  further  about  it  than  to  leave  it  alone  and  let 
nature  do  her  work.  In  this  they  are  consistent  with  them- 
selves. Religion  should,  on  their  principles,  like  every  thing 
else,  be  reduced  to  instinct,  and,  like  Dogberry's  reading  and 
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writing,  ^^come  hj  nature."  -But  they  should  know,  that, 
however  good  what  thus  comes  may  be,  it  is  not  religion,  and 
should  never  be  called  by  that  name.  Whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  in  commending  what  they  thus  get  is  not  now  the 
question.  The  simple  question  before  us  is,  whether  what 
diey  dignify  with  the  name  of  religion  is  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  that  venerated  word.  We  think  we  have  shown 
that  it  is  not,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  reason  that 
in  religion  we  offer  a  service  to  God  because  believed  to  be 
his  due,  and  his  due  from  us  ;  whereas,  in  what  they*  propose 
as  religion,  we  merely  follow  our  nature,  and  do  what  we  do, 
not  because  we  see  its  justice  and  will  it,  but  because  our 
instinctive  nature  prompts  it.  In  their  religion  we  act  merely 
ad  finem^  and  our  acts  are,  properly  speaking,  not  human  acts ; 
in  religion  as  we  must  understand  it,  if  we  retain  it  at  all, 
we  act  always  propter  finem,  therefore  not  as  instinctive,  but 
as  rational  and  voluntary  agents.  Here  is  a  broad  line  of 
distinction,  which  separates  the  Transcendentalists  totally  from 
the  religious  world.  Religion  is  a  virtus^  and  it  demands  that 
we  remain  and  act  as  men.  Transcendentalism  would  sink  us 
from  men,  from  beings  of  rational  nature,  that  is,  persons,  to 
mere  automata^  or,  at  least,  to  mere  sensitive  plants.  For  our- 
selves, we  prefer  to  remain  as  we  are,  of  rational  nature,  and 
to  act  as  rational  beings.  If  the  Transcendentalists  do  not,  if 
they  prefer  to  sink  into  the  category  of  mere  things,  be  it  so ; 
they  have  not,  if  they  so  prefer,  far  to  sink  ;  nor  could  their 
responsibility  be  great,  should  they  remain  even  as  they  are. 

In  our  next  Review,  God  willing,  we  shall  close  our  exam- 
ination of  Transcendentalism,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  open,  avowed  infidelity.  Thus  far  aU  we 
have  said,  whether  against  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  No- 
Church  or  Transcendentalism,  is  merely  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  real  question  for  our  age.  Disguise  the 
matter  as  men  will,  the  real  question  of  the  age  is  betwe^i 
Catholicity  and  Infidelity.  Protestantism,  with  its  Protean 
forms,  would  excite  only  universal  derision  and  contempt,  did 
it  not  afford  a  quasi  shelter  for  the  multitudes  who  wish  to 
(  conceal  their  doubts  both  from  themselves  and  their  neigh- 

bours. These  multitudes  are  ashamed  of  their  doubts,  have 
a  lurking  sense  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
believers  ;  they  therefore  seek  to  hide  their  doubts  from 
themselves  and  from  one  another.    To  this  end,  they  catch,  as 
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drowning  men  at  straws,  at  one  form  of  Protestantism  or  an- 
other ;  but  most  of  them  feel  that  they  do  catch  at  straws,  and 
nothing  else.  Protestantism  is  incapable  of  satisfying,  for  a 
single  moment,  a  mind  that  thinks  and  knows  how  to  reason. 
It  needed  not  to  have  been  born  and  bred  a  Protestant  to  be 
aware  of  this.  A  few  women  among  the  Protestants,  who 
silence  their  doubts  by  their  gentler  affections  or  their  relig- 
ious dissipation,  may  fancy  that  they  are  firm  believers  ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  world,  out  of  the  Church,  are  really  at 
heart,  we  will  not  say  disbelievers,  but  doubters.  The  great 
question,  deny  it  as  they  may  and  probably  will,  which  they 
want  setded,  is,  whether  Almighty  God  has  actually  made  us 
a  revelation  of  the  supernatural  order.  We  know  they  will 
not  own  this,  for,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  ashamed  of  their 
doubts,  and  do  not  like  to  avow  them  ;  but  if  they  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts  and  answer  truly,  they  will  confess 
that  we  have  stated  the  real  question  they  want  settled.  Once 
recall  them  to  faith  in  the  great  fact  ol  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  it  will  require  no  labored  arguments  to  bring  them 
into  the  Church.  The  only  two  armies  now  on  the  great  moral 
batde-field  of  the  world  are  those  of  Catholicity  and  Infidelity, 
and  between  these  the  great  batde  is  to  be  fought.  We  have 
felt  this  from  the  first,  and  have  entered  into  the  discussions  we 
have,  because  we  wished  to  carry  all  the  outworks  before  attack- 
ing the  citadel.  These  we  think  we  have  now  pretty  much  car- 
ried, and  whoever  will  read  fairly  the  articles  we  have  written 
against  Anglicanism,  No-Churchism,  and  Transcendentalism, 
will  be  troubled  to  find  a  single  stronghold  in  which  he  may 
intrench  himself  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
infidelity. 

The  next  article  on  Transcendentalism  will  commence  the 
war  on  infidelity,  by  showing  that  the  facts,  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  facts,  of  the  religious  histoiy  of  mankind  are  not 
explicable  on  any  hypothesis  which  excludes  the  supernatural 
intervention  of  Providence,  and,  therefore,  that,  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  inductive  reasoning,  we  must  admit  the  supernatu- 
ral order,  and  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time  we  would  say,  that  we,  as  Catholics,  are  too  well 
instructed  to  rely  on  argument  alone  for  the  conversion  of  un- 
believers. No  matter  who  plants  and  waters,  't  is  God  alone 
who  gives  the  increase.  The  fervent  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
offered  in  secret,  m  the  solitude  of  the  closet  or  the  ceU,  will 
avail  more  than  all  the  elaborate  arguments  ever  constructed  ; 
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and  one  reason  why  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  is  not  more 
rapid  is  because  we  rely  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  wisdona  and 
strengtbi  upon  human  effims,  rather  than  on  Him  without 
whose  aid  and  blessing  all  labors  are  thrown  away. 


Art.  II.  —  Bibliothua  Sacra  and  Theological  Rcxnem. 
No.  VII.  Andover.  Allen,  Morrill,  and  WardweU.  Au- 
gust, 1845. 

The  periodical  here  introduced  to  our  readers  is  a  quar- 
terly journal,  somewhat  larger  than  our  own,  published  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  ^^  edited  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and 
Edwards  A.  Park,  Professors  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, with  the  special  codperation  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart."  It  is  the  most  elaborate,  erudite,  and  au- 
thoritative organ  of  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  denomination 
of  Protestants  we  are  acquainted  with,  though  it  wants  the 
lively  and  interesting  character  of  Tht  Jftw  Englanderj  another 
organ  of  the  same  denomination,  which  is  published  at  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut.  It  is  able,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  heavy.  It  appears  to  be  made  up,  in  great  part,  from 
translations,  learning,  and  ideas  from  the  modem  Rationalists, 
Supematuralists,  and  Evangelicals  of  Germany,  and  its  pages 
bear  very  unequivocal  evidence  that  its  contributors  have  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  '^  High  Dutch." 

But  our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  journal,  but  with 
the  third  article  in  the  number  before  us,  on  the  hUeUuiual 
and  Moral  Influence  of  Romaniemj  —  a  Dudleian  Lecture, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  last  May,  by 
Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi* 
nary,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Review  itself.  We  have 
heard  Professor  Park  spoken  of  as  a  profound  thinker,  an  able 
reasoner,  and  an  eminent  scholar,  and  been  assured  that  be 
holds  a  high  rank  among  his  brother  professors.  His  Lecture 
has  evidently  been  elaborated  with  great  care,  and,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  question  it  discusses,  and  the  distio- 
guished  body  before  whom  it  was  prepared  to  be  delivered,  we 
may  reasonably  presume  it  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  he  is 
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able  to  accompliab.  He  has  done  here,  probably,  the  best  be 
could.  If  so,  we  cannot  belp  thinking  tnat  it  requires  no  ex- 
traordinarfr  abilities  or  attainments  to  be  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  Andorer  Theological  Seminaiy  ;  for  the  Lecture, 
though  it  makes  some  pretensions  to  a  philosophical  apprecia- 
tion of  principles  and  tendencies,  is  cnaracterised  by  no  re- 
markable depth  or  acuteness  of  thought,  force  or  justness  of 
reasoning,  extent,  variety,  or  accuracy  of  scholarship,  novelty 
of  view,  originality  of  illustration,  clearness  of  method,  pre- 
cision, strength,  or  beau^  of  expression.  From  a  conunon^ 
place  lecturer  against  ^^  Popery  "  it  would  be  respectable ;  but 
we  are  not  able  to  discover  in  it  any  thing  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinguished professor,  or  that  in  the  seminary  in  which  its  author 
can  be  a  distinguished  professor  there  prevails  any  but  a  low 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling. 

In  a  community  accustomed  to  close,  vigorous,  and  luat 
reasoning, — accustomed  to  demand  a  reason  before  believmg, 
and  not  to  believe  without  a  tolerable  reason  for  believing,  and 
in  which  the  real  principles  and  history  of  Catholicity  were 
passably  known, — this  Lecture  could  only  excite  a  smile  at  the 
author's  simplicity  or  temerity,  and  would  deserve  and  receive 
DO  answer.  But,  unhappily,  ours  is  not  such  a  community. 
Our  tnlighiened  community  has  a  remarkable  facility  in  dis- 
believing against  reason,  and  in  believing  without  reason.  It 
will  believe  any  thing  against  Catholicity,  on  the  bare  assertion 
of  an  individual  whose  oath,  in  a  case  involving  property  to 
the  amount  of  five  dollars,  it  would  not  take, — and  not  befieve 
any  thing  in  its  favor,  though  sustained  by  evidence  the  most 
conclusive.  Consequently,  we  have  hcnrd  this  Lecture,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  from  beginning  to  end  but  bare  asser- 
tion, unsustained  by  the  least  fact  or  argument,  highly  com- 
mended, as  a  masterpiepe  of  philosophical  investigation  and 
of  logical  argument,  —  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  one  of  our  editors,  a  most  malig- 
nant enemy  of  Catholicity,  goes  so  far  as  even  to  intimate  in 
one  of  his  papers,  that,  if  its  reasoning  should  be  fairly  met 
and  routed,  he  would  almost  or  quite  turn  ^^  Romanist "  him- 
self. We  hope,  however,  in  this  the  editor  is  jokbg ;  for  we 
should  be  sorry  to  gain  a  convert  on  such  easy  terms,  —  fear- 
ing he  would  hardly  be  worth  having,  and  that  be  would  be 
one  m  whom  the  word  would  soon  wither  away.  Nevertheless, 
this  indicates  the  state  of  our  community,  and  shows,  that, 
however  intrinsically  undeserving  a  serious  reply  the  Lecture 
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may  be,  it  yet,  under  existbg  circumstances,  requires  to  be 
refuted,  so  far  as  what  is  without  principle  can  be  refuted. 

The  design  of  the  Lecture,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us 
(p.  452),  is  to  ''  attempt  to  show  that  the  estenHal  tendencies 
of  Romanism  [Catholicity]  ate  injurious  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man."  Its  design  is  not  to  show,  that  m  the.  history  of  the 
•Catholic  Church,  reference  being  had  to  the  conduct  of  Church- 
men, and  not  to  what  the  Church  officially  teaches  and  com- 
mands, there  has  been  much  evil, — many  depravities  of  mind 
and  heart,  justly  deplorable,  justly  censurable, — but  that  the 
enential  tendencies  of  Catholicity  are  injurious  ;  or  that  the 
injurious  effects  the  author  thinks  he  has  discovered  are  not 
merely  accidents  of  the  system,  growing  out  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  human  mbd  and  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  against 
which  the  Church  always  struggled,  though  unable  at  once  to 
overcome  them,  —  but  that  they  are  essential  in  her  very  na- 
ture, necessarily  inseparable  from  her  very  existence  and  action. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  alleges  that  Catholicity,  1.  Discountenan- 
ces the  investigation  of  first  principles ;  2.  Checks  the  instinc- 
tive longings  of  the  soul  for  progress  in  the  science  of  divine 
things ;  3.  Exalts  the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own 
perceptions  of  truth,  and  degrades  the  mind  by  communion 
with  triflers  ;  4.  Authorizes  a  worship  which  presents  a  low 
standard  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  5.  Is  deficient  in  candor,  in 
truth,  and  in  eminent  philosophers  and  preachers ;  6.  Holds 
doctrines  which  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  be  perverted ; 
7.  Adopts  mystical  machibery,  or  asserits  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  is  ex  opere  aperato ;  8.  Has  a  tendency  to  separate 
religion  from  good  morals,  or  undervalues  morality  as  distinct 
from  religion,  and  thus  gives  a  false  idea  of  religion  itself ;  9.  Is 
austere;  10.  Engenders  an  exclusive  and  persecuting  spirit; 
11.  Founds  religion  on  faith  instead  of  reason  ;  12.  Is  fascinat- 
ing to  all  classes ;  and,  13.  Is  peculiarly  injurious  to  a  republic. 

Here  is  a  formidable  list  of  charges,  and  some  ot  them 
rather  queer  ones  to  come  from  a  theological  professor,  who 
himself  has  a  fixed  creed,  and  is  a  professor  in  a  seminary  in 
which  the  professors  are  obliged  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  im- 
posed, not  by  the  Church  even,  but  by  the  lay-founders  of  the 
professorships,  and  to  renew  their  subscriptions  every  five 
years.  But  this  is  of  small  moment.  It  wiU  be  seen  by  the 
Catholic  reader  at  a  glance,  that  the  Professor  proceeds 
throughout  on  what  logicians  call  a  peHHo  principiij  or  beg- 
ging the  question.     Set  aside  all  those  chaises  which  are  false 
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in  fact,  and  those  which  can  be  urged  only  by  an  unbeliever,  take 
only  those  which  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  and  not  one  of 
them  IS  or  can  be  injurious  to  the  mind,  if  the  Church  be  what 
she  claims  to  be.  They  could  be  injurious  only  in  case  the 
Church  were  a  human  institution,  fallible,  and  unable  to  teach 
with  authority.  When,  therefore,  he  assumes  them  to  be  in- 
jurious, be  assumes  that  the  Church  is  a  mere  human  institution, 
which  we  do  not  grant  him,  and  which  is  the  very  point  he 
should  first  establish. 

Moreover,  before  proceeding  to  the  direct  consideration  of 
these  charges,  we  must  demand  of  the  Professor,  by  what  au- 
thority he  determines  what  is  injurious  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man.  He  says  the  tendencies  of  the  Church  are  injurious. 
We  deny  his  assumption  ;  for  the  Church  is  infallible,  and  her 
teachings  and  commands  are  the  infallible  standard  of  what  is 
true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil,  and  therefore  her 
tendencies  cannot  be  injurious.  Prove,  then,  the  Church  au- 
thorizes what  you  allege  against  her  ;  you  do  not  prove  to  me 
that  she  is  in  fault,  but  you  prove  to  me,  infallibly,  that  what 
you  allege  is  not  evil,  but  good.  But  the  Professor  replies, 
that  he.  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  adduces  these 
very  facts  to  prove  that  she  is  not  infallible.  Verv  good. 
But  he  must  prove  that  the  tendencies  he  alleges  are  false  and 
injurious  tendencies,  before  from  them  he  can  conclude  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  Now, 
we  demand  of  him,  by  what  authority  he  pronounces  this  or 
that  tendency  injurious.  He  must  do  it  by  some  authority  or 
by  no  authority.  If  by  no  authority,  then  he  has  no  authority 
for  what  he  says,  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  entertain  it. 
If  by  some  authority,  that  authority  must  be  fallible  or  infalli- 
ble. If  fallible,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  because  it 
may  turn  out  that  he  calls  good  evil.  It  cannot  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  for,  at  best,  it  is  only  a  fallible  author- 
ity against  a  fallible  authority,  and,  for  aught  the  Professor  can 
say,  the  mistake  may  be  on  his  side,  instead  of  being  on  the 
side  of  the  Church.     If  infallible,  what  is  it  ? 

The  Professor  says  (p.  451),  '-  The  character  of  a  religious 
system  may  be  known,  first,  from  the  relation  of  its  principles 
to  the  standard  of  reason  and  Scripture  ;  secondly,  from  its 
influence  on  the  soul  of  man."  The  second  method  is  the 
one  he  adopts.  The  character  of  Catholicity  may  be  learned 
by  its  influence  on  the  soul  of  man.  The  essential  tendencies 
of  Catholici^  are  injurious  to  the  soul.     From  this  he  con- 
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eludes  against  the  Church.     We  grant  the  Church  must  be 
bad,  if  her  tendencies  are  injurious  to  the  soul.     But  here  is  a 
previous  question  to  be  disposed  of,  namely,  By  what  authority 
does  he  pronounce  her  tendencies,  admittmg  even  that  they  are 
what  he  alleges,  injurious  to  the  soul  ?    He  assumes  that  be 
is  able  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  an  injuiy  to  the  soul.     He 
must  have,  then,  a  standard  by  which  be  determines  wbat  is 
good  or  evil  to  the  soul.     Now,  what  is  this  standard  ?     Sap- 
pose  he  declares  a  given  tendency  injurious  to  the  soul,  and  the 
Church  declares  it  wholesome  to  the  soul,  —  where  is  the  au- 
thority to  determine  which  is  right  ?    He  and  the  Church  are 
at  issue.     Which  am  I  to  believe  ?  Professor  Park  against  the 
Church,  or  the  Church  against  Professor  Park?     If  the  two 
authorities  be  equal,  there  can  be  no  decision.    If  one  is  per^ 
amount,  which  is  it  ?    Is  the  Professor  falliUe  ?     Then  his 
authority  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  setting  hers  aside, 
for  hers  is  only  fallible,  and  is  probably,  at  worst,  as  good  as 
bis,  and  may  be  better.     Is  he  mfallible,  and  is  it  impossible 
for  him  to  err  in  his  judgment,  and  mistake  the  character  of  a 
tendency  ?     If  so,  he  must  establish  this  infallibility  in  the  out* 
set ;  for  it  is  not  a  self-evident  fact,  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
We  demand,  then,  once  more,  his  authority  for  pronouncing 
an  essential  tendency  of  the  Church  injurious  to  the  soul. 

Will  the  Professor  appeal  to  reason  ?  The  appeal  is  good, 
if  reason  have  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ;  but  we  deny  that  reason 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  An  influence  may  be  injurious  to 
the  soul,  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  only  a  natural  destiny  or  is 
to  perish  with  the  body,  —  and  not  be  injurious,  but  wholesome, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  has  no  natural  destiny  and  is  to 
live  for  ever.  Reason,  by  her  own  light  alone,  has  jurisdiction 
only  in  questions  relating  to  the  natural  destiny  of  man,  for  she 
cannot  go  out  of  nature.  She  can  pronounce  concerning  good 
or  evil  to  the  soul,  if  its  destiny,  as  our  religion  teaches  us, 
be  not  natural,  but  supernatural,  only  as  she  borrows  her  light 
from  revelation.  The  good  of  the  soul  is  in  realizing  the  end 
for  which  it  was  made  ;  the  injury  of  the  soul  is  in  being 
hindered  or  diverted  from  realizing  that  end.  Before,  then, 
you  can  say  any  particular  influence  is  injurious  to  the  soul, 
you  must  be  able  to  say  for  what  end  the  soul  was  made, 
and  that  the  influence  in  question  tends  necessarilv  to  divert 
it  from  the  realization  of  that  end,  —  two  facts,  which  you  must 
obtain,  if  you  obtain  them  at  all,  not  from  reason,  but  from  su- 
pernatural revelation.     Therefore,  we  say,  reason  has  not  ju- 
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risdiction  in  the  case.  If,  then,  the  Professor  summoDs  us,  on 
this  question,  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  reason,  we  shall  plead  want 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  court. 

But  may  we  not,  from  the  tendencies  of  a  religious  system, 
concluiie  to  the  character  of  the  reli^ous  system  itself  ?  Yes, 
if  you  are  able  to  deUrmine  the  real  eharacier  qfthe  tendeticie$ 
by  an  authority  to  uhieh  both  the  <y«tem  and  Us  tendendee  are 
bound  to  ameutrj  —  not  otherwise.  Here  is  the  fact  the  Pro- 
fessor forgets.  He  assumes  to  judge  the  tendencies  of  the 
Church,  and  then  assumes  his  judgments  of  these  tendencies  as 
the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  Church.  We  call  upon  him 
to  go  a  step  farther  back,  and  establish  the  validity  of  these 
judgments,  by  showing  us  the  authority  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  that  that  authority  is  sufficient  to  authorize  us  to 
receive  them  as  infallible.  In  assuming  them  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  try  the  Church,  he  forgets  that  the  Church  denies 
his  ability  to  form  valid  judgments  m  the  premises,  and  there- 
fore that  he  must  begin  by  showing  that  he  can,  and  showing 
it,  too,  by  an  authority  which  the  Church,  as  well  as  he, 
must  acknowledge  to  be  ultimate.  Till  he  does  this,  his  judg- 
ment of  what  is  or  is  not  an  injurious  tendency  is  of  no  au- 
thority, and  his  conclusion  from  it  for  or  against  the  Church  is 
deservbg  of  no  attention  ;  for  it  is  a  mere  petitio  principiu 
This  is  a  fact  which  aU  our  Protestant  doctors  overlook,  and 
which  proves  that  they  themselves  have  made  less  proficiency 
in  the  mvestigation  of  first  prbciples,  at  least  of  logic,  than 
th^  flatter  themselves. 

Will  the  Professor  fall  back  now  on  his  first-named  method ; 
namely,  the  principles  of  reason  and  Scripture  ?  Not  on  rea- 
son alone,  for  we  have  just  precluded  him  from  that.  On  reason 
oful  Scripture  ?  Well;  will  he  fall  back  on  them  as  the  court,  or 
as  the  law  which  is  to  govern  the  decisions  of  the  court  ?  Not 
as  the  court,  for  they  are  not  a  court,  and  cannot  be,  any  more 
than  the  statute-book  is,  or  can  be,  a  court.     Then  as  the  law  ? 


authority  ?  Then  what  authority 
ity  of  reason  ?  Then,  whose  reason  ?  Yours  or  mine  ?  Not 
mbe ;  for,  if  so,  I  should  be  both  defendant  and  judge  of  the 
law ;  and  to  this  you  cannot  be  required   to  assent.    Not 

Jours ;  for,  if  so,  you  would  be  both  phintiff  and  judge  of  the 
Lw  ;  and  to  this  I  cannot  be  required  to  assent.  Whose  rea- 
son, then  ?  The  reason  of  the  court  ?  But  where  and  what 
is  the  court,  if  the  Church  is  set  aside  ? 
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the  method  of  argument,  if  argumeDt  it  can  be  called,  which  the 
Professor  pursues,  and  in  order  to  show  that  he  merely  begs  the 
question,  we  proceed  to  the  direct  consideration  of  his  list  of 
charges.  We,  of  course,  within  our  limited  space^  cannot 
consider  them  at  so  great  a  length  as  might  be  desirable,  and 
must  content  oorselires  with  brief  replies  ;  but  we  will  endeay- 
our  to  make  them,  if  brief,  conclusive. 

I.  Catholicity  is  injurious  to  the  mind,  because  it  ^*  discoun- 
tenances the  investigation  of  6rst  principles.*' — p.  453.  If  this 
means,  that  Catbolicicj  discountenances  die  investigation  of  first 
principles  of  science,  in  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  science,  we  deny  the  assertion  ;  for  whoever  knows 
any  thing  of  the  principles  or  history  of  the  Church  knows  that  it 
is  not  true.  If  it  mean,  that  Catholicity  discountenances  the 
investigation  of  first  princijdes,  as  principles  or  articles  of  faith, 
so  far  as  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  the  extrinnc  motives 
of  receiving  them  as  principles  or  aiticles  of  faith,  we  also 
deny  the  assertion.  If  it  be  meant,  simply,  that  the  Church  dis- 
countenances the  investigation  of  the  principles  or  articles  of 
faith,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  mtrinsic  tnith,  we 
admit  the  charge,  but  deny  that  it  is  injurious  ;  and  further* 
more  allege,  that,  if  it  be  an  injury  to  the  mind,  it  is  an  injurj 
which  roust  be  objected  not  to  (Jatholicity  alone,  but  to  all 
divine  revelation,  to  be  received  as  authority ;  and  therefore 
an  objection  to  which  the  Professor,  unless  he  is  an  infidel,  is 
himself  as  obnoxious  as  the  Catholic. 

The  articles  of  faith  are  received  on  the  authority  of  God  re- 
vealing them,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  first  principles  ;  this  we  ad- 
mit and  contend.  But  the  question,  whether  God  has  revealed 
them  or  not,  is  open  to  investigation.  Here  Catholicity  discoun- 
tenances no  investigation  of  first  principles.  The  question, 
whether  they  are  intrinsically  true  or  not,  is  not  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  because,  1.  The  articles  of  faidi  are  mysteries,  and  their 
intrinsic  truth  lies  out  of  the  range  of  investigation ;  and  because, 
2.  If  they  are  revealed  by  God  himself,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  intrinsic  truth  ;  fen*  God  cannot  reveal  what  is  not  intrin- 
sically true,  since  he  is  prima  verUi^  in  MMndo,  in  cogneseen^ 
do,  et  in  dicendo.  Once  ascertained  to  be  articles  of  faidi, 
that  is,  God's  word,  —  and  if  not  God's  word,  they  are 
not  articles  of  faith, — they  of  course  cease  to  be  subjects 
of  investigation,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  first  principles,  as 
primitive  data  from  which  we  are  to  reason,  and  to  which  we 
are  to  conform  in  our  reasonings,  as  the  geometrician  must 
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reason  from,  and  confern  to,  the  axioms  aod  definitions  of  his 
science.     But  this  we  deny  to  be  an  injury  to  the  mind. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  an  injury  to  the  mind  that  does  not  de- 
prive it  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  natural  rights.  But  over 
the  articles  of  iaith  reason  has  no  natural  rights,  never  had  any, 
never  can  have  any ;  because  they  lie  out  of  her  province,  and 
belong  to  the  supernatural,  where  her  authority  does  not  extend. 
In  denybg  her  the  right  to  investigate  the  truth  of  these,  we  do 
not  restrict  her  rights,  nor  in  any  sense  abridge  her  domain  or 
her  authority.  She  is  left  in  possession  of  all  her  territory  and 
of  all  her  original  sovereignty. 

2.  The  articles  of  faith  are  not  taken  from  the  dominions  of 
reason,  but  they  are  certain  grants  made  gratuitously  to  her, 
extendii^,  instead  of  abridging,  her  authority,  and  therefore 
serve,  instead  of  injuring  her.  By  their  means,  she  can  extend 
her  authority  over  an  immense  region,  where  without  them  she 
could  have  no  authority  at  all.  They  enlai^e  her  power,  and 
therefore  cannot  injure  her.  They  furnish  her  with  first 
principles  for  the  science  of  theology,  without  which  the  sci- 
ence of  theology  could  not  exist.  Is  this  an  injury  to  the 
mind  ?  Why  not  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  have  first 
principles  at  all  ?  Are  his  axioms  an  injury  to  the  geometri- 
cian ?  Is  there  any  science  that  supplies  its  own  first  princi- 
ples ?  Is  it  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  be  able  to  cultivate  the 
science  of  theology  ?  But  as  the  science  cannot  exist  without 
these  articles  of  faith  as  first  principles,  and  as  it  cannot  of 
itself  furnish  its  first  principles,  since  no  science  supplies  its 
own  first  principles,  how  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  have 
them  furnished  ? 

But  admitting  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  be  debarred 
firom  investigating  first  principles,  that  is,  from  investigating  the 
mtrinsic  truth  of  God's  word,  and  ascertaining  whether  God 
speaks  the  truth  or  not,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  done,  not  by 
Catholicity  alone,  but  by  every  system  which  admits  divine  rev- 
elation at  all.  If  we  admit  divme  revelation  at  all,  we  must 
admit  it  as  ultimate  on  all  matters  which  it  covers.  No  matter 
in  what  symbol  that  revelation  is  to  be  found,  —  in  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  the  Church,  in  the  Apostles,  the  Nicene  or  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Augsburg,  Helvetic,  or  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Five  Points  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Say- 
brook  Platform,  or  the  New  England  Primer,  —  if  admitted  to 
be  divine  revelation,  it  is  final,  held  to  be  mfalliUe,  and  no 
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tbe  method  of  argument,  if  aipiment  k  can  be  called,  which  the 
Professor  pursues,  and  in  order  to  show  that  he  merely  begs  the 
question,  we  proceed  to  the  direct  consideration  of  his  list  of 
charges.  We,  of  coivse,  within  our  limited  space,  camiot 
consider  them  at  so  great  a  leagdi  as  might  be  desirable,  and 
must  content  oorselires  with  brief  replies  ;  but  we  will  endeav* 
our  to  make  them,  if  brief,  condusire. 

I.  Catholicity  is  injurious  to  the  mind,  because  it  ^^discoun- 
tenances the  investigation  of  6rst  principles.'' — p.  453.  If  this 
means,  that  Catholici^  discomitenances  die  inrestigation  of  first 
principles  of  science,  m  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  science,  we  deny  the  assertion  ;  for  whoever  knows 
any  thing  of  the  principles  or  history  of  the  Church  knows  that  it 
is  not  true.  If  it  mean,  that  Cadiolicity  discountenances  the 
investigation  of  first  princijdes,  as  principles  or  articles  of  futh, 
so  far  as  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  the  extrinsic  motives 
of  receiving  them  as  principles  or  aiticles  of  faith,  we  also 
deny  the  assertion.  If  it  be  meant,  simply,  that  the  Church  dis- 
countenances the  investigation  of  the  principles  or  articles  of 
faith,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  mtrinsic  truth,  we 
admit  the  chaise,  but  deny  that  it  is  injurious  ;  and  further- 
more allege,  that,  if  it  be  an  injury  to  the  mind,  it  is  an  injury 
which  must  be  objected  not  to  Uadidicity  alone,  but  to  all 
divine  revelation,  to  be  received  as  authority ;  and  therefore 
an  objection  to  which  the  Professor,  unless  he  is  an  infidel,  is 
himself  as  obnoxious  as  the  Catholic. 

The  articles  of  faith  are  received  on  the  authority  of  God  re- 
vealing them,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  first  principles  ;  this  we  ad- 
mit and  contend.  But  the  question,  whether  God  has  revealed 
them  or  not,  is  open  to  investigation.  Here  Catholicity  discoun- 
tenances no  nivestigation  of  first  principles.  The  question, 
whether  they  are  intrinsically  true  or  not,  is  not  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  because,  1.  The  articles  of  faith  are  mysteries,  and  thw 
intrinsic  truth  lies  out  of  the  range  of  mvestigation ;  and  because, 
2.  If  they  are  revealed  by  God  himself,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  intrinsic  truth  ;  for  God  cannot  reveal  what  is  not  intrin- 
sically true,  since  he  is  prima  veriUu  tn  essendoy  in  cogno9een* 
do,  et  in  dicendo.  Once  ascertained  to  be  articles  of  faith, 
that  is,  God's  word,  —  and  if  not  God's  word,  they  are 
not  articles  of  faith, -—they  of  course  cease  to  be  subjects 
of  investigation,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  first  principles,  as 
primitive  data  from  which  we  are  to  reason,  and  to  which  we 
are  to  conform  in  our  reasonings,  as  the  geometrician  must 
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reason  from,  and  confern  to,  the  axioms  asd  definitions  of  his 
science.     But  this  we  deny  to  be  an  injuiy  to  the  mind. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  an  injury  to  the  mind  that  does  not  de* 
prive  it  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  natural  rights.  But  over 
the  articles  of  fiuth  reason  has  no  natural  rights,  never  had  any, 
never  can  have  any ;  because  they  lie  out  of  her  province,  and 
belong  to  the  supernatural,  where  her  authority  does  not  extend. 
In  denying  her  the  right  to  investigate  the  truth  of  these,  we  do 
not  restrict  her  rights,  nor  in  any  sense  abridge  her  domain  or 
her  authority.  She  is  left  in  possession  of  all  her  territory  and 
of  all  her  original  sovereignty. 

2,  The  articles  of  faith  are  not  taken  from  the  dominions  of 
reason,  but  they  are  certain  grants  made  gratuitously  to  her, 
extending,  instead  of  abridging,  her  authority,  and  therefore 
serve,  instead  of  injuring  her.  By  their  means,  she  can  extend 
her  authority  over  an  immense  region,  where  without  them  she 
could  have  no  authority  at  all.  They  enlai^e  her  power,  and 
therefore  cannot  miure  her.  They  furnish  her  with  first 
principles  for  the  science  of  theology,  without  which  the  sci- 
ence of  theology  could  not  exist.  Is  this  an  injury  to  the 
mind  ?  Why  not  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  have  first 
principles  at  all  }  Are  bis  axioms  an  injury  to  the  georaetri* 
cian  ?  Is  there  any  science  that  supplies  its  own  first  princi- 
ples ?  Is  it  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  be  able  to  cultivate  the 
science  of  theology  ?  But  as  the  science  cannot  exist  without 
these  articles  of  faith  as  first  principles,  and  as  it  cannot  of 
itself  furnish  its  first  principles,  since  no  science  supplies  its 
own  first  principles,  how  say  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  have 
them  furnished  ? 

But  admitting  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  mind  to  be  debarred 
from  investigating  first  principles,  that  is,  froin  investigating  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  God's  word,  and  ascertaining  whether  God 
speaks  the  truth  or  not,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  done,  not  by 
Catholicity  abne,  but  by  every  system  which  admits  divine  rev- 
ehtion  at  all.  If  we  admit  divine  revelation  at  all,  we  roust 
admit  it  as  ultimate  on  all  matters  which  it  covers.  No  matter 
in  what  symbol  that  revelation  is  to  be  found,  —  in  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  the  Church,  in  tbe  Aposdes,  the  Nicene  or  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the 
Thirty-nme  Articles,  the  Augsburg,  Helvetic,  or  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Five  Points  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Say- 
brook  Platform,  or  the  New  England  Primer,  —  if  admitted  to 
be  divine  revelation,  it  is  final,  held  to  be  bfallible,  and  no 
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inyestigatioD  into  its  truth  can  be  permitted  ;  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  behind  the  word  of  God,  and  ask  if  the  word  be 
true,  since  that  would  be  asking,  Does  God  tell  the  truth  i  — 
a  question  no  one  can  ask  without  blasphemjr.  The  Professor, 
if  he  admits  divine  revelation  at  all,  condemns  himself  if  he 
brings  this  as  a  charge  against  Catholicity,  and  must  contend 
that  not  Catholicity  only,  but  the  very  idea  of  divine  revela- 
tion to  be  received  in  any  case  as  ultimate  authority,  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  mind  of  man.  If  his  objection,  then,  has  any 
force,  it  is  only  in  the  mouth  of  an  infidel  that  it  has  it.  Is  it 
on  infidel  ground  that  our  theological  Professor  wishes  to  take 
his  stand  }  If  so,  let  him  avow  it,  and  perhaps  he  will  find  he 
has  a  question  to  settle  nearer  home,  -^  unless  Andover  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary  is  prepared  to  put  down  Catholicity  at  the 
expense  of  Christianity  itself. 

But  the  real  gist  of  the  Professor's  objection  we  suppose 
to  be,  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
evidences  of  religion,  that  no  articles  of  faith  can  rightfully  be 
imposed  or  received  as  first  principles.  ^^  Our  Maker,"  he 
says  (p.  452),  ^^  intended  to  leave  the  evidences  of  religion 
such  as to  sharpen  the  intellect.  He  designed  to  in- 
vigorate the  reason by  allowing   arguments   of  real 

weight  to  exist  in  favor  of  what  may  be  proved,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  false,  and  in  opposition  to  what  may  be  proved,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  true.  But  the  Romish  idea  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  is,  in  itself  and  in  its  results,  at  variance  with  the 
nature  of  moral  reasoning,  and  incompatible  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  evidence  which  exists  for  and  against  the  truth."  This 
passage,  if  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  contain  four  assumptions  : 
1.  To  sharpen  the  intellect,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  invig- 
orate the  reason,  is,  in  itself  considered,  a  good.  2.  That  the 
mind  is  really  invigorated,  not  by  the  possession  of  truth,  but 
by  the  search  after  it  and  difficulty  of  finding  it.  3.  That  ar- 
guments of  real  weight  may  exist  in  favor  of  falsehood  and 
against  truth.  And,  4.  That  faith  rests  on  moral  reasoning, 
which  does  not,  and  -cannot,  exclude  uncertainty  as  to  its  truth 
or  fakehood.  The  first  three  are  evidently  false,  and  the  last 
begs  the  question,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  faith. 

1.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  mind  in  the  ser- 
vice and  for  the  sake  of  God  is  a  good,  but  not  in  or  for  the 
sake  of  itself,  as  the  Professor  assumes,  when  he  makes  sharp- 
ening the  intellect  or  invigorating  the  reason  an  end  which  Al- 
mighty God  himself  contemplates  in  adjusting  the  evidences  of 
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religion.  God  is  good,  and  can  contemplate,  in  what  be  does, 
no  end,  as  an  end,  which  is  not  good  in  and  for  the  sake  of 
itself.  Such  must  be  sharpening  the  intellect,  if  he  contem- 
plates it  as  an  end.  But  it  can  be  a  good  only  on  condition 
that  the  development  and  perfection  of  our  faculties  is  in  itself 
gck)d,  and  this  can  be  good  only  on  condition  that  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  our  faculties  is  the  end  for  which  we 
were  made  ;  which  is  false.  That  this  is  a  good  cannot  be. 
sustained  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  only  authority  beside 
reason  to  which  the  Professor  can  appeal ;  for  they  nowhere 
assert  it,  but  the  contrary.  They  are  not  the  acute  in  intellect, 
the  vigorous  in  reason,  but  the  pure  in  heart,  who  shall  see 
Grod.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  never  commend  mere  sharpness 
of  intellect,  mere  vigor  of  reason  ;  for,  if  they  did,  they  would 
commend,  by  implication,  Satan  himself,  who,  probably,  in 
acuteness  of  intellect  and  vigor  of  reason  is  an  over  match  for 
even  our  able  and  learned  professors  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  themselves.  The  Scriptures  do  not  commend  the 
merely  intellectual,  the  subtle  reasoners, — men  ever  disputing, 
doubting,  learning,  never  able  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth, — but  the  simple,  the  docile,  who  with  meekness  and  hu- 
mility receive  the  ingrafted  word,  and  obey  it  with  all  fidelity 
and  alacrity.  We  recommend  the  Professor  to  read  and  roecf- 
itate  1  Cor.  i.  19-31.  If  he  will  do  so,  he  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  ambitious  of  repeating  this  first  assumption. 

2.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  really  improved,  invigorated,  in 
the  sense  in  which  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  or  invigorate  the 
reason,  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  good,  it  is  not  done  by  the  search 
after  truth  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  but  by  the  possession 
of  truth.  Truth  is  the  appropriate  food  of  the  mind ;  and 
as  well  say  the  body  is  sustained  and  invigorated  by  the 
search  after  food  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  instead  of  eat- 
ing and  digesting  it,  as  say  that  the  mind  is  invigorated  by  the 
search  after  truth  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  and  not  by 
possessing  it.  The  mind  does  not  sufi!er  in  presence  of  truth, 
but  in  its  absence, — in  the  darkness  of  doubt,  and  the  hell  of 
falsehood.  There  it  loses  its  vigor,  its  acuteness,  becomes 
enslaved,  bound  hand  and  foot.  It  is  the  truth  that  liberates 
it, — veritOB  liberabit  oos,  —  that  restores  it  its  strength,  sanc- 
tifies it,  and  secures  its  free  and  healthy  action. 

The  Professor  reasons  on  the  supposition,  that  the  mind,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  possession  of  truth,  loses  its  motive  to 
exertion,  relaxes  its  energy,  and  sinks  into  inanity  and  death. 
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He  concludes  from  what  is  im^aestionablj  the  effect  of  false 
doctrines  on  the  mind,  which  it  is  compelled  by  authority  to 
embrace,  and  forbidden  to  examine,  to  the  effect  of  tnith. 
But  his  conclusion  is  evidently  false ;  for  truth  has  a  viyifymg, 
strei^thening,  and  sanctifyii^  influence  on  the  mind  that  re- 
ceives it ;  or  else  how  sad  must  be  the  eoDdition  of  the  saints 
in  heaven,  who  are  to  see  the  truth  as  it  is,  in  itself,  and  spend 
an  etemi^  in  its  immediate  possession  and  contemplation ! 
The  Professor  probably  forgot  himself,  when  he  undertook  to 
show  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  falsehood  were  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  mind  than  truth  ;  or  rather,  he  chose  to  assume 
principles  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  CaUiolicity 
and  defend  Protestantism.  When  a  man  has  the  making  of 
his  own  first  principles,  he  must  be  an  unskilful  workman 
indeed,  not  to  make  them  to  suit  his  purpose. 

3.  Aj^uments  of  real  weight  are  solid  arguments,  founded 
in  truth,  therefore  true  ;  for  what  is  not  true  is  not  reaU  The 
Professor's  third  assumption  is,  then,  that  truth  may  exist  in 
favor  of  falsehood,  and  against  truth  ;  for  he  sbjs  arguments 
of  real  weight  exist  in  favor  of  falsehood  and  against  truth ! 
This  looks  very  much  like  contradictmg  the  first  principle  of 
all  philosophy,  namely,  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not 
1)e, — called,  by  metaphysicians,  the  principle  of  conitradiciian. 
Did  our  Professor  make  his  theology  before  his  philosophy  ? 
He  must  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  raise  a  suspicion  that  even 
Protestantism  does  not  exert  a  remarkably  wholesome  influence 
in  sharpening  the  intellect  and  invigorating  the  reason. 

4.  The  fourth  assumption  of  the  Professor  is,  1.  A  peHHo 
prineipii ;  for  it  asserts  that  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
truth  is  such  that  the  articles  of  faith  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
infallible  certainty,  that  is,  so  as  to  preclude  all  room  for  doubt 
whether  they  are  the  word  of  God  or  not.  But  this  the  Church 
denies  ;  for  she  alleges  they  can  be  so  affirmed,  and  that  she 
so  affirms  them.  We  have  here  merely  the  Professor  against 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  against  the  Professor ;  and  our  old 
question  comes  up.  Which  am  I  to  believe  ? 

But,  2.  There  is  an  assumption  here  that  the  articles  of 
faith  are  exposed  to  uncertainty.  But,  if  so,  they  cannot  be 
articles  of  faith  ;  for  faith  is  not  compatible  with  uncertainty, 
since  the  property  of  faith  is  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Ad- 
mit the  Professor's  assumption,  then,  and  it  excludes  faith. 
His  objection  to  the  Church,  then,  is  diat  she  asserts  the  pos* 
sibility  of  faith.     Is  this  the  objection  of  a  believer  in  divine 
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revelatioD,  or  of  an  unbeliever  i  Does  the  Professor  mean  to 
4enj  the  possibility  of  faith  in  the  word  of  God  ?  If  so,  bis 
objection  lies  against  all  who  contend  for  faith  in  God's  word, 
no  less  than  agabst  Catholicity.  The  Professor  should  beware 
what  amnnents  he  uses,  lest  he  find  himself  in  the  condition 
of  Sir  Hudibras,  whose  gun, 

**  Aimed  -at  pigeon,  duck ,  or  plover. 
Recoiled,  and  kicked  ite  owner  oYer." 

Again,  the  Professor's  reasoning  is  based  on  the  supposition, 
dmt  fiiith  rests  on  moral  reasoning,  and  that  moral  reasoning 
does  Bot  exclude  all  uncertain^.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  faith 
rests,  not  on  moral  reasoning,  but  on  the  veracity  of  God. 
God  has  said ;  therefore  I  believe.  In  the  second  place,  the 
authority  on  which  I  take  the  word  to  be  the  word  of  God 
does  not  rest  on  moral  reasoning,  but  also  on  the  veracity  of 
God.  The  Church  declares  it  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  there- 
fore I  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God.  God  has  commis- 
sioned the  Church  in  his  name,  and  promised  to  speak  in  her 
speech ;  therefore  I  believe  the  Church.  The  fact,  that  God 
has  so  commissioned  the  Church  and  given  this  promise  is  the 
only  question  to  be  settled  by  moral  reasoning ;  and  here  moral 
reasoning  may  give  as  high  a  degree  of  certainty  as  I  have  of 
my  own  personal  existence  or  identity,  as  we  proved  in  our 
essay  on  The  Church  against  Mh  Churchy  and  are  ready  to 

Eove  again,  when  properly  called  upon.  Therefore,  I  may 
s  as  certam  what  the  Church  propounds  to  me  is  true,  as  I 
can  be  that  God  cannot  lie,  or  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
or  identi^.  Deny  this,  and  you  denv  the  possibility  of  faith  ; 
for  faith  is  not  a  balancing  of  probabilities,  and  the  conclusion 
that  upon  the  whole,  all  things  considered,  this  is  most  prob- 
able, most  likely  to  be  true,  ^erefore  I  think  it  is  true,  though 
of  that  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  for  if  it  be  not  absolute  cer- 
tainty, a  certainty  which  leaves  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt, 
it  is  not  faith,  as  we  see  by  the  definition  of  faith  itself.  The 
whole  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this : —  Is  the  evidence 
which  exists  for  and  against  the  truth  such  as  to  warrant  faith  ? 
If  you  say  yes,  your  objection  falls  to  the  ground  ;  if  you  say 
no,  you  are  an  unbeliever,  and  therefore  have  a  quarrel  to 
settle  not  only  with  us,  but  with  all  who  profess  to  have  faith 
in  Christianity  as  the  word  of  God. 

Lastlpr,  the  Professor  speaks  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  the  idea 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  encourages.  Encourages  in 
what  or  in  whom  f    In  the  Church  f    If  she  be  infallible,  she 
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has  the  right  to  speak  with  dogmatic  authority,  and  you  must 
set  aside  her  infallibility,  before  you  can  bring  that  as  an  ob- 
jection to  her.  In  individual  Catholics  ?  We  deny  the  as- 
sertion. For,  in  admitting  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  they 
necessarily  deny  to  themselves  the  right  or  even  the  disposition 
to  dogmatize.  How  can  I  dogmatize,  when  I  am  bound .  to 
take  my  faith  from  the  Church,  when  I  confess  both  her  right 
and  her  ability,  and  her  exclusive  right  and  ability,  to  propound 
the  faith,  and  find  my  merit  in  obedience  to  her  i  If  any 
thing  does  or  can  check  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  in  individuals, 
it  is  this.  The  charge  against  Protestantism  of  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  dogmatism  in  individuals  would  come  with  much  more 
grace  and  truth  from  us ;  for  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism — 
since  it  has  no  ultimate  authority  from  which  all  are  bound  to 
take  their  faith,  and  since  it  proclaims  the  prmciple  of  private 
interpretation — is  to  encourage  almost  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  to  dogmatize,  to  say,  '^  This  is  the  word  of  God,  and  you 
must  believe  this  or  be  damned  ;  no,  that  is  n't  the  word  of 
God,  this  is  the  word  of  God  ;  believe  what  I  say  is  the  word 
of  God,  or  you  '11  be  damned."  This  is  the  spirit  of  dogma- 
tism, and  the  history  of  Protestantism  is  little  else  than  a  his- 
tory of  this  spirit,  and  its  deplorable  effects.  The  Professor 
knows  this,  and,  if  he  understands  any  thing  of  the  relation  of 
causes  and  effects,  he  knows  wherefore  it  is  so,  and  wherefore 
there  cannot  be,  and  never  is,  any  spirit  of  dogmatism  among 
Catholics.  The  Catholic  never  dogmatizes  ;  he  but  teaches 
what  he  is  commanded  by  his  Church  to  teach  ;  and  you  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  find  a  Catholic  writer,  who  lays  down  a  pro- 
position, without  attempting,  at  least,  to  sustain  it  by  competent 
aiuthority  or  appropriate  evidence.  '^  Catholic  theologians  com- 
pare," says  the  Professor  (p.  543),  ''the  evidences  for  their 
theology  to  those  for  their  personal  existence  and  identity." 
If  he  means  theology,  as  he  says,  this  is  false,  utterly  false ; 
for  no  Catholic  theologian  pretends  this,  since  every  purely 
theological  question  is  open  to  discussion.  If  he  means /at<&, 
when  he  says  theology,  we  ask  the  Professor  if  he  is  prepared 
to  maintain  the  negative  of  what  he  condemns,  —  that  the  cer- 
tainty afforded  by  the  evidences  there  are  for  the  word  of  God 
is  a  less  degree  of  certainty  than  that  we  have  of  our  own  ex- 
istence and  identity  ?  What  the  Professor  says,  on  the  same 
page,  about ''  the  deadness  and  corruption  which  come  from 
an  unthinking  reception  of  a  hufnan  creed,"  we  cheerfully  ac- 
cede to,  and  could  find  in  the  history  of  our  beloved  New 
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England  much  to  confirm  it ;  but  who  told  him  the  creed  en« 
joined  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  human  creed  ?  Does  he 
not  see  that  he  begs  the  question  ?  A  humanly  imposed  creed, 
we  admit,  is  destructive  ;  a  divinely  imposed  creed  is  not 
destructive,  but  wholesome,  and  essential  to  the  life  of  faith. 
Does  the  Professor  suppose  we  do  not  condemn  all  man-made 
and  man-imposed  creeds  as  much  as  he  does,  ay,  and  more 
too  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  we  strenuously  maintain  that 
nothing  but  God's  word  is  or  can  be  an  article  of  faith  ?  We 
will  spare  him  all  necessity  of  reasoning  against  human  creeds. 
Show  us  our  creed  is  imposed  by  human  authority,  and  it 
suffices  ;  we  abandon  it  at  once.  But  no  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  are  trying  to  prove  our  religion  is  hostile  to  the 
mind  ;  be  sure,  then,  you  vindicate  the  wholesome  effects  of 
your  own,  by  reasoning  clearly,  honestly,  and  justly. 

II.  The  second  aUegation  is,  that  Catholicity  <^  checks  the 
instinctive  longings  of  the  soul  for  progress  in  the  science  of 
divine  things."  '*  The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  is  that  of  im- 
provement ;  the  principle  of  the  Romanists  is  that  of  hyper- 
conservatism." —  p.  453.  We  thank  the  Professor  for  this. 
We  have  hitherto  heard  it  urged  that  the  fault  of  Rome  was 
that  of  departing  from  the  faith,  corrupting  it  by  her  innovations, 
adopting  new  articles  of  faith,  new  sacraments,  and  imposing 
new  conditions  of  salvation,  unknown  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity;  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Reformers  was  not 
in  attempting  improvements  in  the  Christian  system,  in  un* 
dertaking   to  perfect  what  Almighty  God   had  left  incom- 

tlete,  but  in  reviving  primitive  faith  and  worship,  which 
ad  been  lost  through  the  usurping  and  innovating  spirit  of 
Rome.  Sure  are  we  that  we  have  read  all  this  in  Luther, 
m  Calvin,  in  Zuingle,  in  Melancthon,  in  (Ecolampadius,  in 
Bucer,  in  Beza,  in  all  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  whose 
writings  we  have  chanced  to  look  over,  and  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  stumbled  upon  a  single  passage,  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  even  intimates  that  the  sb  of  Rome  was 
that  of  hostility  to  progress  in  the  science  of  divine  things. 
Even  in  later  times,  when  we  read  in  Owen,  and  Robinson, 
and  others,  passages  which  urge  a  progress  on  Luther  and 
Calvin,  it  is  always  a  progi-ess  in  restoration,  or,  as  the  militia 
captain  has  it,  an  ^*  advance  backwards,"  a  progress  in  throw- 
ing off  more  and  more  of  Babylonish  error  and  corruption, 
and  recovering  more  and  more  of  the  prunitive  truth  loi^ 
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bidden  beneath  the  rubbish  of  Rome.  Sure,  we  had  seen  it 
written,  as  it  were,  over  the  entrance  of  every  Protestant  con- 
venticle, **  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY  RESTOR- 
ED  HERE."  But  now  it  seems  that  the  sin  of  Rome  is 
hyperconservatism,  that  she  has  too  scrupulously  adhered  to 
primitive  usage,  and  too  scrupulously  preserved  the  sacred 
deposit  committed  to  her  charge  from  dl  alterati<»,  from  all 
the  attempts  of  the  innovators.  So,  on  the  authority  of  Pro«- 
fessor  Park,  a  child  of  the  Reformation,  glorying  in  his  parent- 
age, we  must  say  the  Reformers  lied  ;  said  one  thing  and 
meant  another ;  that,  instead  of  restorers,  they  were  innova- 
tors. It  would  be  indecorous  for  us  to  contradict  the  Professor, 
on  this  point,  on  which  his  authority  is  so  much  better  than 
ours.  We  presume  him  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  Reformers 
were,  as  Catholics  have  always  alleged,  mere  innovators,  men 
who  could  no  longer  submit  to  primitive  usage  and  worship, 
but  wished  to  improve  them,  and  to  recast  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  image.  Hyperconservatism  !  We  thank  thee.  Professor 
Park,  for  the  word,  and  trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
Roman  corruptions,  innovations,  and  departures  from  the  faith. 
The  Romish  principle  is  that  of  hyperconservatism  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation  is  that  of  improvement,  that  is,  of  change, 
of  innovation,  — for  only  by  change  and  innovation  is  improve- 
ment effected.  Was  the  Professor  prudent  in  saying  this,  and 
was  he  not  b  saying  it  thinking  rather  of  the  demands  of  Cam- 
bridge than  of  tfaie  pretensions  of  Andover  ? 

But  let  us  look  the  objection  in  the  face.  Catholicity  checks 
the  mstinctive  longings  of  the  soul  for  progress.  Progress  m 
what  ?  in  what  sense  ?  and  by  what  agency  ?  The  Professor 
either  admits  that  Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation  of 
truth  to  be  received  on  the  divine  veracity,  or  he  does  not. 
If  he  does  not,  he  is  what  all  the  world  call  an  infidel,  and  his 
quarrel,  as  we  have  said  or  intimated  more  than  once  already, 
is  not  with  us  alone,  but  with  all  who  profess  to  believe  in 
divine  revelation ;  and,  moreover,  if  he  denies  all  revelation, 
he  gains  nothing  to  progress,  for  the  matters  covered  by  reve- 
lation are  matters  which  lie  out  of  the  range  of  natural  reason, 
and  therefore  reason,  however  free,  bold,  vigorous,  persever- 
ing, can  of  itself  make  no  progress  in  them.  If  he  admits  that 
Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  he  must  believe  that  the 
revelation  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  that  is,  complete  or  incom- 

1)lete.  ^  If  perfect,  it  requires  and  can  admit  of  no  progress  ; 
or  progress  is  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  and  is  not 
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predicable  of  what  is  already  perfect.  K  be  contends  that  it 
IS  imperfect,  that  is,  that  Almighty  God  has  left  it  incomplete, 
unfinished,  be  must  say  its  completion  is  to  be  effected  by  di- 
vine agency  or  by  human  agency.  He  cannot  say  it  is  to  be 
effected  by  human  agency,  because  the  rerelation  is  not  only 
of  things  of  God,  but  is  made  by  God  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  man  can  make  it,  take  from  it,  or  add  to  it,  is  to  deny  that  it 
is  divine  revelation,  and  to  assert  that  it  is  human  revelation. 
Therefore,  even  admitting  the  revelation  to  be  insufficient,  in-* 
complete,  unfinished,  man  can  do  nothing  towards  completing, 
finishing  it,  or  rendering  it  less  insufficient.  There  is,  then,  no 
room  in  divine  revelation  for  the  instinctive  longings  of  the  soul 
for  progress  to  express  themselves.  They  are  checked,  we 
grant ;  not  byCatholici^,  but  by  the  nature  of  things  ;  because 
the  progress,  if  progress  there  is  to  be,  depends  not  on  human 
will  and  effort,  but  on  the  divine  will  and  bounty.  We  are 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  look  not  to  ourselves,  but  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  and  it  de- 
pends wholly  on  God,  not  on  our  will  nor  on  our  merit,  wheth- 
er God  shall  reveal  to  us  more  truth  or  not, — for  the  simple 
reason,  that  revelation  is  a  divine  act,  proceeding  soMy  from 
die  free  will  and  gratuitous  grace  of  God. 

There  can,  we  may  assume,  theuj  be  no  progress  in  divine 
revelation,  as  the  obiect  of  faith,  enected  by  human  agency. 
Then  progress  here  is  not  a  thing  we  are  to  contemplate  or  la- 
bor for.  If  there  are  to  be  new  and  ^'  greater  Messiahs,"  as 
the  Progressists  and  Transcendentalists  blasphemously  dream,  it 
belongs  not  to  us  to  raise  them  up,  anoint,  and  send  them  forth, 
but  to  God  alone.  This,  we  presume,  the  Professor  will  ad- 
mit, and  therefore  we  presume  it  is  not  progress  in  divine  rev- 
elation that  he  contends  for.  In  what,  then,  does  he  demand 
progress  ?  In  the  extension  of  faith,  and  its  more  thorough  ap- 
plication throughout  the  world  to  the  government  of  the  life  and 
conduct  of  all  med  f  But  in  this  respect  the  Church  checks 
no  instinctive  longings  of  the  heart  for  progress  ;  for  here  she 
commands  progress,  and,  by  aU  her  ministries  and  nnssiona- 
ries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  her  unremitted  efforts 
against  all  hostile  influences,  is  constantly  struggling  to  effect  it. 
It  this  is  what  the  Professor  means,  his  charge  against  Catho- 
olicity  is  false,  —  as  the  number  and  activity  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  general  zeal  of  Catholics  to  spread  their  faith, 
and  to  bring  all  men  to  it  and  under  its  iniuence,  n»y  abun- 
dantly prove. 
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But  the  Professor  says,  '^  Progress  in  the  science  of  dirine 
things."  The  science  of  divine  things  is  not  faith,  but  theol- 
ogy, which,  from  conclusions  obtained  bj  reason  from  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  as  first  principles,  seeks  to  produce,  elucidate, 
strengthen,  and  defend  faith,  and  also  to  determine  its  applica- 
tion to  practical  life,  which  takes  in  the  whole  science  of  mor- 
als, theoretical  and  practical.  The  assertion  of  the  Professor, 
then,  is,  that  Catholicity  checks  the  instinctive  longings  for  pro- 
gress in  theology,  speculative  and  practical,  or  dogmatical  and 
moral.  But  if  this  is  what  he  means,  his  assertion  is  false 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  offers,  and  can  offer,  not  a  single 
fact  in  the  principles  or  in  the  history  of  Catholicity  to  give  it 
even  a  coloring  of  truth. 

Progress  in  the  first  principles  of  theology  is  not  admissible, 
we  grant ;  because  the  first  principles  of  theology  are  articles 
of  faith,  that  is,  divine  revelation,  and  in  that  we  have  just  seen 
there  is  no  progress  to  be  looked  for,  at  least  firom  human 
agency,  and  for  progress  in  them  the  Professor  cannot  con- 
tend. But  in  the  deduction  of  conclusions  from  these  princi- 
ples, in  their  scientific  arrangement,  iUustration,  and  application, 
the  Church  imposes  no  limits  to  our  progress  but  those  of 
the  human  mind  itself.  This  the  Professor  knows,  and  even 
admits.  ^^  We  are,  indeed,  assured  by  Romish  divines,  that 
the  science  of  theology  maybe  advanced."  —  p.  454.  ^^But 
Romanism  (Catholicity)  is  so  mmute  in  its  prescriptions,  as  to 
intersect  the  lines  of  advancement  in  almost  every  point,  and 
whatever  of  expansion  it  does  not  prevent  it  leaves  sickly  and  ill* 
shapen."  —  /6.  The  only  prescriptions  of  the  Church  in  re- 
lation to  theology  are  articles  of  faith.  She  does  not  allow  you 
to  impugn  an  article  of  faith,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  but 
so  long  as  you  do  not  do  that,  and  proceed,  not  in  a  rash,  but 
in  a  modest  and  reverent  spirit,  she  leaves  you  perfect  free- 
dom. No  prescriptions  intersect  the  line  of  your  advancement 
but  the  principles  and  definitions  of  faith ;  and  these,  if  true,  can- 
not hinder  your  progress,  but  must  aid  it,  according  to  what  the 
Professor  himself  says, —  ^'  Truth  is  nature,  and  never  enslaves 
the  mind  which  it  controls."  —  lb.  No  injury,  then,  can  come 
to  the  mind,  and  no  check  to  progress,  if  these  prescriptions 
be  true,  that  is,  the  word  of  God,  as  the  Church  alieees. 
Then  they  are  not  objectionable  as  prescriptions,  but  zsjaUe 
prescriptions.  If,  then,  you  object  to  them  simply  as  pre- 
scriptions, your  objection  is  without  weight ;  if  as  false  pre- 
scriptions, you  beg  the  question. 
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(«  We  are  but  mocked,  when  we  are  told  that  we  have  powers 
for  research,  and  may  exert  them,  and  may  use  the  muhiplied 
helps  of  modem  science  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  still  we  must 
not  cross  a  single  boundary  which  the  assembled  bishops  have 
prescribed  ;  we  may  go  on  freely,  so  long  as  we  are  hemmed 
m  by  the  canons  and  anathemas  of  Nice,  Chalcedon,  and  Flor- 
ence."—  pp.  453, 454.  Not  at  all,  if  the  boundary  prescribed 
by  the  bishops  be  such  as  truth  prescribes  ;  not  at  all,  if  the 
canons  and  anathemas  are  according  to  God's  word.  God's 
word  is  truth,  and  ^^  truth  never  enslaves  the  mind  which  it  con- 
trols." You  must  first  show  that  the  boundaries  prescribed  are 
false,  and  the  canons  and  anathemas  are  not  according  to  God's 
word,  before  your  argument  is  any  thing  more  than  a  petiHo  prin^ 
eipii.  Catholicity  affirms  that  the  bounds  prescribed  are  bounds 
which  the  truth  itself  prescribes.  If  so,  they  are  landmarks, 
guides  to  the  traveller,  first  principles,  data,  furnished  the  the- 
ologian in  the  demonstration  of  truth,  and  are  as  useful  to  him 
as  the  axioms  and  definitions  are  to  the  mathematician.  They 
are  injurious  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  false,  which 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted. 

The  Professor's  argument  may  be  retorted.  We  are  but 
mocked,  when  we  are  told  we  have  powers,  &c.,  still  must  not 
cross  a  single  boundary  prescribed  by  divine  revelation  ;  we 
may  move  on  freely,  so  long  as  hemmed  in  by  the  canons  and 
anathemas  of  God^s  word.  If  the  Professor  admits  revelation 
at  all,  be  what  may  its  organ,  the  principle  of  his  objection 
bears  as  hard  against  himself  as  against  Catholics.  If  he  does 
not  admit  revelation  at  all,  he  should  say  so,  tell  us  plainly  that 
he  stands  on  infidel  ground,  and  objects  to  the  Church  because 
she  asserts  that  Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  which 
we  must  believe,  and  in  no  case  disbelieve.     Qtit  erediderit^ 

sahua  erU ;  qui  veto  non  crediderity  condemnabitur, 

—  St.  Marc.  xvi.  16.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Profes- 
sor finds  himself  unable  to  bring  an  objection  against  Catholi- 
city that  is  not  equally  an  objection  to  Christian  revelation  it- 
self. And  yet  we  hear  men,  who  think  they  are  Christians, 
commending  his  Lecture  !  How  short-sighted  is  error,  and 
how  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have  departed  from  the  truth  to 
maintain  consistency,  to  avoid  arguments,  which,  if  admitted, 
are  as  fatal  to  themselves  as  to  their  opponents  ! 

The  Professor  had  no  occasion  to  prove  that  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  men,  restrictions  imposed  on  thought  by  human  au- 
thority, are  injurious  to  the  mind,  fatal  to  its  fi*ee  and  healthy 
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acUon,  and  incompatible  with  progress  in  science.  Catholics 
know  this,  and  assert  this,  as  well  as  be,  and  are  far  more  stren- 
uously opposed  to  all  buman  authority  in  matters  of  faith  than 
be  is,  or  any  of  bis  Protestant  brethren  are  or  ever  have  been  ; 
for  be,  and  even  his  bretbren,  if  they  carried  oat  their  princi* 
pies,'  would  allow  us  only  a  buman  authority  for  our  faith,  either 
the  authority  of  our  own  minds,  or  that  of  others.  What  he 
should  have  proved,  to  have  proved  any  thing  to  his  purpose, 
is,  that  the  Church  speaks  with  a  merely  human  authority,  and 
that  the  articles  she  imposes  are  not  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  articles  of  faith.  That  is,  be 
should,  as  we  told  him  in  the  outset,  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  Church.  If  the 
Church  be  not  authorized  to  speak  m  the  name  of  God,  if 
she  have  not  from  God  the  promise  of  infaUibility,  if,  in  a  word, 
it  be  not  God  himself  that  speaks  in  her  speech  and  decides  in 
her  decision,  we  grant  all  you  contend  for,  and  as  much  more 
as  you  please  ;  but  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  and  you  yourselves 
must  deny  it  also  ;  ^^  for  truth  is  nature,  and  never  enslaves  die 
mind  which  it  controls." 

III.  The  third  charge  alleged  is,  that  Catholicity  ^<  exalts 
the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own  perceptions  of  truth, 
and  degrades  the  mind  by  communion  with  triflers."  —  p.  454. 
The  first  part  of  this  charge  is  false.  The  Church  does  in  no 
instance  exalt  the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own  percep- 
tions of  truth,  or  require  us  in  any  mstance  to  deny  or  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  our  perceptions  ;  for,  if  she  did,  she  would  ex- 
clude us  from  the  number  of  teachable  subjects.  She  teaches 
us  truths  which  lie  out  of  the  range  of  our  perceptions,  and 
above  them,  —  truths  which  we  can  receive  only  from  supernatu- 
ral revelation  ;  but  never  any  doctrine  which  contradicts  or  su- 
persedes our  own  perceptions  of  truth,  or  in  any  sense  weakens 
the  certainty  or  importance  of  the  truth  we  perceive  naturally. 
To  be  above  reason  is  not  to  contradict  reason  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  bow  it  can  injure  the  mind  to  supply  it  gratuitously 
with  first  principles,  by  which  its  domain  is  almost  infinitely  ex* 
tended,  and  which,  except  as  supematurally  furnished,  it  has 
not  and  cannot  have. 

1 .  The  Church  commands  us  to  believe  traditions  of  an- 
tiquity as  the  word  of  God,  we  admit.  If  these  traditions  be 
false,  to  command  belief  in  them  is  to  injure  the  mind  ;  if  they 
are  true,  really  the  word  of  God,  it  is  not  to  mjure  the  mind  ; 
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for  truth  never  injures.  The  Professor  must  show  them  to  be 
false,  unauthorized,  before,  from  the  fact  that  the  Church 
commands  us  to  believe  them,  he  can  conclude  that  she  in- 
jures the  mind.  This  he  has  not  done,  hardly  even  attempted 
to  do. 

If  we  object  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity  because  they  are 
tradition,  we  must  object  to  the  Christian  revelation  itself. 
A  tradition  of  antiquity  is  something  delivered,  transmitted,  or 
handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  The  Christian  revela- 
tion itself  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  tradition  of  antiquity,  for 
it  was  made  in  ancient  times,  and  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
reach  us  only  as  delivered,  transmitted,  or  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times.  To  contend,  then,  that  the  Church  in- 
jures the  mind  simply  because  she  commands  us  to  bold  fast 
the  traditions  of  antiquity  is,  in  principle,  to  contend  that  she 
injures  the  mind  in  commanding  us  to  receive  the  Christian 
revelation  as  the  word  of  God,  and  forbids  us  to  disbelieve 
or  impugn  it.  Does  it  injure  the  mind  to  be  required  to  be- 
lieve and  to  be  forbidden  to  disbelieve  the  word  of  God  ? 
If  not,  it  cannot  injure  the  mind  to  be  required  to  believe  and 
forbidden  to  disbelieve  traditions  of  antiquity,  simply  because 
they  are  traditions. 

But  the  Professor  will  distinguish,  we  suppose,  between 
tradition  as  contained  in  the  written  word,  and  oral  tradition, 
insisted  on  by  the  Church.  The  latter  injures  the  mind,  the 
former  does  not.  But  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  this  distinc- 
tion ;  because,  1.  His  objection  was  not  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
mission, but  to  traditions  of  antiquity  as  traditions  ;  and  be- 
cause, 2.  The  oral  traditions  of  the  Church  can  no  more 
injure  the  mind  than  the  written  traditions,  if  they  be  equally 
true,  equally  portions  of  God's  word.  The  question  must 
turn,  then,  on  the  truth  or  authority  of  the  tradition,  not  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  written  or  unwritten. 

But  the  Professor  may  say,  again,  that  the  traditions  he 
objects  to  are  traditions  of  men,  not  of  the  word  of  God ;  and 
we  cannot  be  commanded  to  believe  the  traditions  of  men, 
without  injury  to  the  mind.  But  this  would  be  a  plain  begging 
of  the  question.  The  Church  concedes  you,  nay,  teaches 
you,  that  the  traditions  of  men  are  never  to  be  taken  as  articles 
of  faith,  and  that  you  cannot  be  rightfully  required  to  believe 
them.  She  goes  as  far  as,  and  even  farther  than,  you  in  con- 
demning their  authority.  But  who  told  you  that  what  she 
commands  us  to  believe  are  traditions  of  men  ?    She  denies  it, 
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action,  and  incompatible  with  progress  in  science.  Catholics 
know  this,  and  assert  this,  as  well  as  be,  and  are  far  more  stren- 
uously opposed  to  all  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  than 
he  is,  or  any  of  his  Protestant  brethren  are  or  ever  have  been  ; 
for  he,  and  even  his  brethren,  if  they  carried  oat  their  princi- 
ples, would  allow  us  only  a  human  authority  for  our  faith,  either 
the  authority  of  our  own  minds,  or  that  of  others.  What  he 
should  have  proved,  to  have  proved  any  thing  to  his  purpose, 
is,  that  the  Church  speaks  wito  a  merely  human  authority,  and 
that  the  articles  she  imposes  are  not  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  articles  of  faith.  That  is,  he 
should,  as  we  told  him  in  the  outset,  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  Church.  It  the 
Church  be  not  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  if 
she  have  not  from  God  the  promise  of  infallibility,  if,  in  a  word, 
it  be  not  God  himself  that  speaks  in  her  speech  and  decides  in 
her  decision,  we  grant  all  you  contend  for,  and  as  much  more 
as  you  please  ;  but  otherwise,  we  deny  it,  and  you  yourselves 
must  deny  it  abo  ;  ^^  for  troth  is  nature,  and  never  enslaves  die 
mind  which  it  controls." 

• 

III.  The  third  charge  alleged  is,  that  Catholicity  ^*  exalts 
the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own  perceptions  of  truth, 
and  degrades  the  mind  by  communion  with  triflers."  —  p.  454. 
The  first  part  of  this  charge  is  false.  The  Church  does  in  no 
instance  exalt  the  traditions  of  antiquity  above  our  own  percep- 
tions of  truth,  or  require  us  in  any  instance  to  deny  or  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  our  perceptions  ;  for,  if  she  did,  she  would  ex- 
clude us  from  the  number  of  teachable  subjects.  She  teaches 
us  truths  which  lie  out  of  the  range  of  our  perceptions,  and 
above  them,  —  truths  which  we  can  receive  only  from  supernatu- 
ral revelation  ;  but  never  any  doctrine  which  contradicts  or  su- 
persedes our  own  perceptions  of  truth,  or  in  any  sense  weakens 
the  certainty  or  importance  of  the  truth  we  perceive  naturally. 
To  be  above  reason  is  not  to  contradict  reason  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  injure  the  mind  to  supply  it  gratuitously 
with  first  principles,  by  which  its  domain  is  almost  infinitely  ex- 
tended, and  which,  except  as  supematurally  furnished,  it  has 
not  and  cannot  have. 

I .  The  Church  commands  us  to  believe  traditions  of  an- 
tiquity as  the  word  of  God,  we  admit.  If  these  traditions  be 
false,  to  command  belief  in  them  is  to  injure  the  mind  ;  if  they 
are  true,  really  the  word  of  God,  it  is  not  to  injure  the  mmd  ; 
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for  truth  never  injures*  The  Professor  must  show  them  to  be 
false,  unauthorized,  before,  from  the  fact  that  the  Church 
commands  us  to  believe  them,  he  can  conclude  that  she  in- 
jures the  mind.  This  he  has  not  done,  hardly  even  attempted 
to  do. 

If  we  object  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity  because  they  are 
tradiHan^  we  must  object  to  the  Christian  revelation  itself. 
A  tradition  of  antiquity  is  something  delivered,  transmitted,  or 
handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  The  Christian  revela- 
tion itself  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  tradition  of  antiquity,  for 
it  was  made  in  ancient  times,  and  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
reach  us  only  as  delivered,  transmitted,  or  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times.  To  contend,  then,  that  the  Church  m- 
jures  the  mind  simply  because  she  commands  us  to  hold  fast 
the  traditions  of  antiquity  is,  in  principle,  to  contend  that  she 
injures  the  mind  in  conunanding  us  to  receive  the  Christian 
revelation  as  the  word  of  God,  and  forbids  us  to  disbelieve 
or  impugn  it.  Does  it  injure  the  mind  to  be  required  to  be- 
lieve and  to  be  forbidden  to  disbelieve  the  word  of  God  ? 
If  not,  it  cannot  injure  the  mind  to  be  required  to  believe  and 
forbidden  to  disbelieve  traditions  of  antiquity,  simply  because 
they  are  traditions. 

But  the  Professor  will  distinguish,  we  suppose,  between 
tradition  as  contained  in  the  written  word,  and  oral  tradition, 
insisted  on  by  the  Church.  The  latter  injures  the  mind,  the 
former  does  not.  But  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  this  distinc- 
tion ;  because,  1.  His  objection  was  not  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
mission, but  to  traditions  of  antiquity  as  traditions  ;  and  be- 
cause, 2.  The  oral  traditions  of  the  Church  can  no  more 
injure  the  mind  than  the  written  traditions,  if  they  be  equally 
true,  equally  portions  of  God's  word.  The  question  must 
turn,  then,  on  the  truth  or  authority  of  the  tradition,  not  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  written  or  unwritten. 

But  the  Professor  may  say,  again,  that  the  traditions  he 
objects  to  are  traditions  of  tMn^  not  of  the  word  of  God ;  and 
we  cannot  be  commanded  to  believe  the  traditions  of  men, 
without  injury  to  the  mind.  But  this  would  be  a  plain  begging 
of  the  question.  The  Church  concedes  you,  nay,  teaches 
you,  that  the  traditions  of  men  are  never  to  be  taken  as  articles 
of  faith,  and  that  you  cannot  be  rightfully  required  tq  believe 
them.  She  goes  as  far  as,  and  even  farther  than,  you  in  con- 
demning their  authority.  But  who  told  you  that  what  she 
commands  us  to  believe  are  traditions  of  men  i    She  denies  it, 
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But  the  Professor,  in  what  he  says  on  this  point,  conveys  a 
false  impression.  His  language  is  vague,  indeterminate,  and 
may  receive  almost  any  interpretation  the  future  exigencies  of 
his  argument  may  render  expedient ;  but  its  natural  interpreta* 
tion  is,  that  the  Church  draws  up  a  creed,  into  which  she 
compresses  the  theological  instructions  of  her  fathers  and  doc- 
tors and  her  digests  of  the  councik.  But  this  is  not  the  fact. 
In  the  first  place,  theological  instructions,  properly  so  called,  are 
not  embraced  in  the  creed  ;  for  the  creed  embraces  only  what 
is  of  faith  ;  and  theology,  whether  of  fathers  or  doctors,  is  not 
of  faith.  In  the  second  place,  the  Church  denies  that  she 
does  or  has  authority,  properly  speaking,  to  impose  a  creed. 
She  teaches  the  creed,  but  she  did  not  and  does  not  make  it. 
She  received  it  from  Almighty  God  through  the  Apostles,  and 
simply  teaches  what  she  has  received,  and  been  commanded 
to  teach,  and  which  she  has  no  authority  to  alter,  add  to, 
or  take  from.  She  does  not,  then,  condense  her  instructions 
into  avmethodical  creed.  She  received  them  so  condensed. 
The  dbuncils,  again,  do  not  give  us  digests  of  doctrine,  but 
3imply  definitions  of  what  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  creed, 
i'^m  the  articles  of  faith  on  certain  points  on  which  controversies 
iiave  arisen.  They  do  not  add  to  the  creed,  they  do  not  take 
from  it,  nor  in  any  sense  alter  it ;  they  but  tell  us  what  it  is 
and  always  has  been.  To  this  the  Professor  cannot  object, 
unless  he  carries  his  objection  farther  back,  and  objects,  not 
to  the  Church  for  teaching  the  creed,  or  for  requiring  us  to 
receive  the  decisions  of  councils  as  infallible  truth,  but  to  the 
Church  herself,  that  she  has  not  received  but  has  made  the 
creed,  and  that  her  counciis  are  fallible.  But  this  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  do  in  his  present  line  of  argument,  as  we  have  shown 
him  over  and  over  again^  He  alleges  the  Church  does  so  and 
so,  and  thence  concludes  the  Church  injures  the  mind.  But 
if  the  Church  has  frocH  God  authority  to  do  so  and  so,  what 
she  does  cannot  injure  the  mind.  Before  her  conduct  can  be 
alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  mind,  it  must  be  proved  that  she 
acts  from  mere  human  authority,  and  when  that  is  done,  no 
Catholic  will  attempt  to  defend  her  conduct.     The  Professor 

E roves  nothing  till  he  proves  that,  and  when  he  has  proved  that 
e  has  proved  all. 

But  by  what  right  does  Professor  Park  inveigh  against 
creeds  i-^  He  belongs  to  Andover,  not  to  Cambridge.  He  is 
a  Protestant ;  and  every  Protestant  sect,  unless  it  be  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  one  or  two  minor  sects,  to  which  the  Professor 
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would  refuse  to  grant  even  the  Christian  name,  it  is  weU  known, 
Kas  its  creed,  a  creed  strictly  enjoined,  and  which  must  be 
received  on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  heresy.  He  is  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  the  (Jalvinists  universally  have  a  creed,  or  rather 
many  creeds,  professedly  drawn  up  under  the  dictation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  fitly  emblemed  by  the  weathercocks  on  their 
meeting-houses.  He  is  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  of 
that  branch  of  the  Congregational  churches  that  have  a  creed, 
insist  on  a  creed,  and  have  been  fighting  for  a  creed  with  the 
Unitarians  this  last  thirty  vears.  And,  finally,  he  is  a  Profes- 
sor in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which  has  a  special 
creed,  now  lying  before  us,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Semi- 
nary '^  strictly  and  solemnly  enjoined,  and  left  in  chaise,  that 
every  article  of  it  shall  for  ever  remain  entirely  and  identically 
the  same,  without  the  least  alteration,  addition,  or  diminution," 
and  which  the  Professor  must  subscribe,  and  promise  '^  sol- 
emnly to  maintain  and  inculcate  in  opposition  to  Papists^  Ari- 
ans,  Pelagians,  Antinomians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists,  and  to  all  other  heresies  and 
errors,  ancient  or  modem."  The  constitution  of  the  Semi- 
nary also  adds, — ^'  The  preceding  Creed  and  Declaration  shall 
be  repeated  by  every  Professor  on  this  foundation,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  every  successive  period  of  five  years  ;  and  no  man 
shall  be  continued  a  Professor  on  said  foundation  who  shall  not 
continue  to  approve  himself  a  man  of  sound  and  orthodox 
principles  in  divinity  agreeably  to  the  aforesaid  creed."  And 
this  man  does  not  blush  to  arraign  the  Catholic  Church  because 
she  teaches  a  creed !  Whatever  a  Unitarian  or  an  infidel 
might  say  against  creeds.  Professor  Park  b  not  —  till  he  lib- 
erates himself  and  takes  bis  stand  with  them — the  man  to 
open  his  mouth.  .  He  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  a  sense  of 
shame,  if  nothing  eke,  should  have  restrained  him  from  calling 
any  other  man  a  slave,  —  especially  from  calling  freemen  slaves. 
2.  To  the  second  part  of  this  third  charge  we  have  not 
much  to  reply.  The  ^^  triflers,"  communion  with  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Professor,  degrades  the  mind,  are  the  Fathers 
and  Schoolmen,  —  such  ^^ triflers"  as  St.  Justin  Martyr,  St. 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Basil,  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Leo  the 
Great,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  St.  Bonaventura,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Duns 
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Scotus,  and  hundreds  of  others  hardly  their  inferiors  !  The 
only  reply  we  have  to  make  to  the  modem  professor  who  can 
call  such  men  as  these  ^^  triflers  "  is  to  say,  that  he  gives  un- 
equivocal evidence  that  his  mind  has  not  been  degraded  by 
communion  with  them.  ^^  To  revere,"  says  the  Professor, 
^^  their  Gnostic  or  Platonic  fancies,  as  a  standard  of  thought,  is 
a  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  a  vitiated  taste  and  unreasonable 
judgments." — p.  466.  Very  likely  ;  but  where  or  when  does 
the  Church  require  us  to  revere  ^^  Gnostic  or  Platonic  fancies  ?  " 
The  Fathers,  all  with  one  accord,  we  had  supposed,  struggled 
against  the  Gnostics  ;  and  St.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Second 
Discourse  to  the  Greeks^  gives  us  one  of  the  most  masterly 
criticisms  on  Plato  extant.  Very  few  of  the  Fathers  were 
Platonists  before  their  conversion ;  and  not  one  of  them,  so  far 
as  we  recollect,  retained,  after  his  conversion,  what  may  prop- 
erly be  termed  a  ^^  Platonic  fancy  " ;  and  furthermore,  no  Father 
is  held  to  be  of  authority  any  farther  than  his  teachings  have 
been  received  by  the  Church.  The  great  charge  usually  urged 
against  the  Schoolmen  is,  not  that  they  were  Platonists,  but 
servile  foUowers  of  Aristotle  ;  and  this  is  the  charge  urged  by 
the  Professor  himself.  ^' Some  of  her  theories  are  literally 
made  up  of  Aristotelianism."  —  lb.  But  one  cannot  follow 
Aristotle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  revere  the  ^^  fancies  "  of 
Plato  "as  a  standard  of  truth."  Moreover,  the  Church  has 
no  theories^  enjoins  no  theories.  Theories  belong  not  to  the 
Church,  but  to  theologians,  whose  teachings  are  not  of  faith. 
The  assertion,  that  even  a  theologian,  of  any  consideration 
among  Catholics,  ever  adopted  a  theory  literally  made  up  of 
Aristotelianism,  would  be  false.  No  theologian  of  the  Church 
ever  regarded  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  of  the  least  authority 
in  theology  ;  and  when  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  quote  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  as  an  argument  ad  hominemy  or  on  a  point, 
not  of  theology,  but  of  philosophy. 

Speaking  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  Professor  says, "  They  were 
acute  rather  than  wise  men." — lb.  We  thought  the  Professor 
began  by  commending  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  making  it  a 
charge  against  the  Church  that  she  hindered,  or  did  not  provide 
for,  "  sharpening  the  intellect."  But  now  it  seems  her  sin  is 
that  she  sharpens  the  intellect  too  much,  making  men  acute 
rather  than  wise.  We  wish  the  Professor  would  agree  with 
himself  what  is  the  real  sin  of  the  Church,  and  not  urge  objec- 
tions which  overthrow  one  another,  lest  we  be  obliged  to  ques- 
tion both  his  wbdom  and  acuteness  in  urging  them.     If  the 
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Church  is  unfavorable  to  acuteness  of  intellect,  bow  did  those 
Schoolmen  contrive  to  become  such  acute  men  ?  And,  if  to 
sharpen  the  intellect  be  a  good,  contemplated  by  Almighty 
God  in  adjusting  the  evidences  of  religion,  why  do  you  find 
fault  with  the  Schoolmen  because  they  were  acute  ?  You 
should  better  digest  your  own  doctrines,  and  become  more  con- 
sistent in  your  objections,  before  undertaking  to  pronounce  ex 
cathedrA  on  Catholicity. 

IV.  The  fourth  charge  against  Catholicity  is,  that  it  injures 
the  mind  by  authorizing  ^^  a  worship  which  presents  a  low 
standard  of  thought  and  feeling." — p.  456.  If  the  Church 
authorizes  such  a  worship,  she  may  not  advance  the  mind 
much  ;  but  even  then  it  does  not  follow  that  she  injures  it,  un- 
less the  standard  she  presents  is  in  the  way  of  a  lugher  stand- 
ard. High  and  low  are  relative  terms.  If,  without  the  Church, 
the  mind  would  have  a  higher  standard  than  she  presents,  then 
she  injures  it ;  if,  without  her,  it  would  have  only  a  still  lower 
standard,  then  she  does  not  injure  it,  but  benefits  it.  The  Pro- 
fessor, before  he  makes  out  his  case,  then,  must  not  only  prove 
that  her  standard  is  low  in  comparison  with  some  ideal  stand- 
ard, but  that  it  is  substituted  for  a  higher  standard,  which 
the  mind,  but  for  it,  would  have.  But  this  he  has  not  done  ; 
therefore  his  assertion,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  remains  an 
assertion,  and  nothing  more,  —  an  assertion  which  we  have  as 
good  a  right  to  deny  as  he  has  to  affirm.  As  proofs  of  his 
assertion,  the  Professor  adduces,  —  1 .  The  honor  and  invo- 
cation of  saints  ;  2.  The  use  of  pictures  and  statues  ;  and, 
3.  Certain  miscellaneous  charges,  defying  classification,  but 
which  can  as  well  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  JHere  Ex- 
ternals of  Catholic  Worship^  as  under  any  other. 

1.  The  question  is  not  now,  whether  the  honor  and  invo- 
cation of  saints  are  authorized  by  Almighty  God  or  not,  but 
whether  honoring  and  invoking  the  saints  tends  to  injure  the 
mind.  Wheii  we  honor  or  invoke  the  saints,  we  are  led  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  their  lives  and  characters,  to  med- 
itate on  their  heroic  virtues,  and  to  strive  to  imitate  them. 
Where  is  the  injury  to  the  mind  in  this  ?  What  harm  would 
it  do  our  widows,  wives,  or  daughters  to  meditate  on  the 
exalted  virtues  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  —  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, —  or  on  the  virtues  of  St.  Catharine,  St.  Elizabeth,  St. 
Monica,  St.  Bridget,  or  St.  Theresa  f  Would  it  do  them 
more  harm  than  to  meditate  on  the  virtues  of  Aspasia,  Lai's, 
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Sappho,  Madame  Roland,  Ladj  Russell,  Caroline  Fry,  or 
Harriet  Newell  ? 

But  this,  the  Professor  may  say,  is  not  to  the  point.  He 
who  communes  directly  with  God  himself  communes  with  a 
higher  standard  of  thought  than  he  does  who  communes  only 
with  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Xavier,  and  St.  Cecilia.  Admittea. 
But  this  is  not  the  question.  The  real  quesdon  is.  Does  com- 
munion with  the  great,  the  good,  the  saintly,  made  such  by  the 
grace  of  God,  tend  to  divert  the  mind  from  God  himself  ? 
The  Professor,  to  sustain  his  objection,  may  say  that  it  does  ; 
but  we  tell  him  his  assertion  is  contradicted  by  all  experience. 
While  in  the  flesh,  we  are  obliged  to  commune  iivith  God 
through  a  veil,  for  we  do  not  now  see  him  face  to  face  ;  and 
we  are  led  to  him  by  his  manifestations  of  himself.  Thus  na- 
ture herself,  as  displaying  his  eternal  power  and  divinity,  leads 
us  to  acknowledge  him,  and  to  look  to  him  as  our  beginning 
and  end.  But  what  brighter  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  on 
earth  than  the  lives  of  the  saintly  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  in  the  most  intimate  communion  with  him  permitted,  and 
who  in  their  lives  exhibit  nothing  but  continued  miracles  of  his 
grace  ?  When  are  we  most  thoughtful,  most  impressed  with 
God's  presence  ?  and  when  send  we  forth  the  warmest  ejacu- 
lations of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  ?  Is  it  not  when  in 
personal  intercourse  with,  or  when  reading  the  life  of,  some 
truly  good  and  saintly  man  or  woman  ?  Communion  with  such, 
instead  of  drawing  off  our  minds  and  hearts  from  God,  tends 
directly  to  lead  our  minds  and  hearts  up  to  him,  and  we  strive 
with  new  resolution  and  renewed  energy  to  love  and  serve  him 
as  his  saints  do  or  have  done.  When  is  the  young  soldier  fired 
for  the  battle,  if  not  when  communing  with  the  renowned  hero, 
listening  to  the  recital  of  his  dangers,  trials,  escapes,  prowess, 
and  victories  ?  So  is  the  soldier  of  the  cross  fired  for  the 
spiritual  combat  by  contemplating  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
fought  and  won,  by  listening  to  their  trials,  their  temptations, 
their  struggles  and  their  victories,  —  how  God  was  always  with 
them,  even  when  hiding  his  face  from  them,  his  arm  was  always 
under  them  to  uphold  them,  and  his  grace  always  suflicient  for 
them.  O  God  !  let  me  imitate  them  !  and  ye  who  have  end- 
ed your  mortal  combats,  and  now  sing  your  songs  of  triumph 
around  the  throne  of  God,  pray  for  me,  that  I  too  may  fight 
on,  overcome,  and  at  last  join  your  blessed  throng  ! 

On  the  same  principle  on  which  the  Professor  condemns  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  the  honor  we  pay  them,  he  should  con- 
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demn  all  biography  of  great  and  good  men  and  women  ;  for  the 
study  of  their  lives  would  tend  to  draw  off  our  minds  from  God, 
and  to  rest  them  on  the  creature,  whose  excellence  was  all  bor- 
rowed from  God.  Yet  we  cannot  much  blame  the  Protestants 
for  trying  to  find  fault  with  the  honor  we  pay  to  the  saints  ;  for 
they,  alas  !  have  no  saints  to  honor.  Luther,  Calvin^  Beza, 
Cranmer,  John  Ejdox,  even  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, were  at  best  but  indifferent  saints  ;  and  Henry  Martyn, 
Brainerd,  and  Harriet  Newell  wiU  hardly  do  to  canonize.  An 
eminent  Congregational  clergyman,  a  well  known  author,  some 
of  whose  works  are  text-books  in  several  American  colleges, 
and  who  is  himself  a  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy in  a  New  England  college,  informed  a  friend  of  ours, 
that  he  commenced,  some  time  since,  collecting  the  lives  of  em- 
inent Christians.  ^^  When  I  began  my  collection,"  said  he, 
^^  I  thought  I  should  find  two  or  three  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  whom  I  might  possibly  insert  in  my  list,  —  say  Feqe- 
lon,  and  one  or  two  others  ;  but  I  have  ended  with  the  full 
conviction,  that  the  highest  type  of  Christian  perfection  is  to 
be  found  exhibited  nowhere  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church."  Such  will  be  every  man's  experience,  who,  with 
some  appreciation  of  what  Christian  sanctity  is,  engages  in 
and  prosecutes  the  same  undertaking.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  church  that  bears  the  note  of  sanctity.  In 
losing  Unity,  Catholicity,  and  Apostolicity,  the  sects  lose 
also  Sanctity ;  and  when  —  as  most  of  them  do  —  they  profess 
to  believe  ^^  sanctam  ecclesiam  catholicamy^^  they  must  mean 
some  church  beside  their  own  contentious  body. 

The  Professor  has  no  occasion  to  talk  to  Catholics  about  the 
ennobling  effects  of  spiritual  communion  with  God.  Just  as  if 
he  could  teach  them  any  thing  on  this  subject,  —  he  whose  sect 
has  never  produced  even  one  respectable  ascetic  work,  and 
whose  best  ascetic  works  are  stolen  and  diluted  from  us  !  Just 
as  if,  because  we  pray  to  the  saints,  we  pray  to  God  less  !  All 
our  prayers  are  directed  to  God  ;  even  those  to  the  saints  close 
always  by  ascribing  the  honor  to  the  ever  living  and  ever 
blessed  Trinity. 

Nor  need  he  presume  quite  so  much  on  the  ignorance  of 
Catholics.  No  Catholic  is  so  ignorant,  so  poorly  instructed  in 
his  religion,  as  to  pay  to  the  saints  that  worship  which  is  due  to 
God  alone.  We  honor  the  saints  for  their  heroic  virtues,  and, 
in  so  doing,  honor  God,  to  whose  grace  alone  they  owed  their 
virtues.    We  pray  to  the  saints,  but  not  that  they  may  do  for  us 
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that  which  only  God  can  do,  not  to  perform  for  us  what  they 
cannot  perform  ;  but  to  assist  us  with  their  prayers,  as  the 
Professor  prays  for  his  congregation  at  its  request,  or  asks  a 
brother  or  sister  to  pray  for  him.  We  make  this  request  of 
sinful  mortals  like  ourselves  ;  how  much  rather  of  the  saints 
who  are  freed  from  sin  and  stand  near  the  throne  !  If,  in  the 
first  case,  we  rob  not  God  of  his  glory,  why  shall  it  be  said  we 
do  in  the  last  ? 

2.  The  use  of  '^ pictures  and  statues"  cannot  injure  the 
mind,  if  communing  with  the  saints  does  not ;  for  they  only 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  saints,  and  to  bring  more  vividly  to 
our  recollection  their  virtues  and  eminent  sanctity.  We  honor 
them,  indeed,  as  the  Professor  honors  a  picture  of  John  Cal- 
vin, President  Edwards,  or  of  his  wife  ;  as  the  patriot  does  the 
picture  or  statue  of  Washington  ;  the  soldier,  of  Alexander, 
Caesar,  or  Napoleon  ;  the  Democrat,  of  Andrew  Jackson  ;  the 
Whig,  of  Henry  Clay  ;  the  pious  son,  the  picture  of  his  moth- 
er ;  or  the  lover,  the  picture  of  his  mistress ;  —  not  as  material 
things,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  they  represent  or  bring  to  our 
minds  and  hearts.  We  see  no  injury  to  the  mind  here.  The 
statue  or  picture  simply  recalls  to  our  minds  and  hearts  a  worth 
we  delight  to  honor  and  which  we  ought  to  honor,  or  virtues 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  strive  to  imitate. 

So  the  image  of  the  crucifixion,  the  cross,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  serve  to  recall  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  the  life, 
death,  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  great  work 
of  the  Atonement,  to  point  us  to  the  great  Source  of  all  merit, 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  to  bear  the  cross,  are  to  fight  under 
it  as  our  banner,  and  for  it  and  in  it  to  triumph.  Where,  in 
all  this,  is  the  injury  done  to  the  mind  ?  Is  it  an  injury  to  the 
mind  to  reflect  on  the  great  mysteries  of  man's  redemption,  or 
to  have  the  attention,  if  but  for  a  moment,  directed  frequently 
to  their  contemplation  ?  The  insinuation,  that  Catholics  wor- 
ship pictures,  images,  or  the  crucifix,  is  old,  we  admit,  but  is 
false.  No  Catholic  believes  there  is  any  virtue  in  them,  or 
ever  addresses  any  prayer  to  them  ;  for  he  is  taught  in  his  cat- 
echism, and  he  luiows  of  himself,  that  they  have  no  life  or 
sense,  and  therefore  no  power  to  assist  him.  As  well  might 
we  charge  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  being  Fetichists, 
as  the  Professor  charge  us  with  worshipping  images.  We  go 
into  the  State  House  in  Boston,  into  the  Representatives'  Hall, 
and  right  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair  we  see  suspended  the 
carved  image  of  a  codfish.    We  watch ;  every  time  the  Speak- 
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er  rises,  he  bows  gracefully,  or  ungracefully,  to  this  image  of 
the  codfish  ;  thus  apparently  paying  it  his  reverence,  and,  as  it 
were,  asking  its  permission  to  put  the  motion,  or  to  decide  the 
question  of  order.  '^  What  stupid  creatures  these  Massachusetts 
people  are  !  "  we  exclaim  ;  ^'  what  wretched  idolaters  !  how 
they  debase  the  mind  !  Why,  they  officially  worship  a  carved 
codfish  !  "  "  O,  no,"  says  a  grave  legislator,  "  we  do  not  wor- 
ship the  codfish,  nor  the  image  of  the  codfish.  But  we  hang 
up  that  image  there  to  remind  the  General  Court  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  codfishery,  and  that 
they  are  to  take  care  that  in  none  of  their  legislative  acts  they 
injure  it."  ^'  A  mere  Jesuitical  refinement,  intended  to  dupe 
the  ignorant  and  unthinking ;  perhaps  yoti,  who  are  a  man  of  some 
sense,  may  so  understand  it ;  but  the  mass  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Court  do  not  and  cannot."  ^^  But  ask  th6m  ;  they  will 
all  give  the  same  answer."  ^^  No  matter  for  that ;  they  have  all 
been  trained  to  give  that  answer,  so  as  to  screen  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  charge  of  worshipping  a  carved  codfish. 
I  know  better.  I  tell  you,  you  do  actually  worship  the  carved 
codfish.  See  there  !  the  Speaker  is  even  now  bowing  before 
it."  Yet  the  answer  of  the  legislator  would  be  perfectly  true 
and  conclusive  ;  and  my  reasoning  and  assertions  would  be 
false.  The  reason  assigned  for  putting  the  image  there  is  a 
good  one.  But  if  Massachusetts  may,  without  idolatry,  sus- 
pend in  her  State  House  the  carved  image  of  a  codfish,  to  re- 
mind the  General  Court  that  it  is  not  to  sacrifice  the  codfishery, 
why  cannot  I,  without  idolatry,  place  on  my  desk  before  me, 
as  I  write,  an  image  of  the  passion  of  my  blessed  Saviour, 
that,  when  I  raise  my  eyes  from  the  paper,  I  may  be  reminded 
of  him  who  died  for  me,  of  what  he  suffered  for  me,  whence 
my  redemption  comes,  where  is  the  source  of  all  merit,  whose 
virtues  I  am  to  honor  and  to  strive  to  imitate,  and  for  whose 
sake  ?  If  it  be  said,  in  return,  this  may  do  in  my  case,  but 
that  it  will  not  in  that  of  less  instructed  Catholics,  for  they  will 
stop  with  the  image  and  worship  that  instead  of  him  who  died 
on  the  cross,  we  answer,  that  too  much  is  presumed  on  the 
ignorance  of  Catholics.  Catholics  are  not  quite  so  stupid  as 
the  Professor  imagines,  and  we  assure  him  that  we  do  not 
believe  even  the  most  ignorant  class  of  Protestants  themselves 
would  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  an  image  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  him  who  was  crucified.  But  if  so,  the  argument 
from  their  inability  to  that  of  Catholics  would  not  be  conclu- 
sive.    If  the  Professor,  searching  the  world  over,  will  find  a 
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Catholic,  who  has  made  his  first  communion,  that  does  not 
know  that  supreme  worship  is  due  to  God  alone,  —  that  is  besot- 
ted enough  to  pay  religious  worship  to  any  picture,  image,  or 
material  thing,  or  to  pay,  even  to  a  saint,  that  adoration  which 
belongs  only  to  God,  —  or  that  cannot,  or  does  not,  make  all  dis- 
tinctions necessary  to  save  him  from  the  charge  of  idolatry  in 
form  or  in  substance,  —  we  will  yield  him  the  argument.  Pro- 
duce, then,  a  Catholic  that  pays  divine  honors  to  an  image  or 
picture,  to  a  saint  or  any  created  being,  or  for  ever  after  hold 
your  peace. 

But  be  on  your  guard.  No  matter  what  strong  language  you 
may  hear  the  devout  Catholic  use  in  addressing  praises  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  to  a  patron  saint,  you  are  never  from  it  alone 
to  infer  an  idolatrous  sense.  The  poet  is  permitted  to  call  even 
a  mortal  woman,  a  sinful  woman,  who  is  little  else  than  flesh 
and  blood,  divine  ;  and  the  lover  celebrates  his  mistress  in 
terms  as  strong  as  any  we  can  find  in  which  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  our  Redeemer.  And  yet  neither  is  accused  of  idol- 
atry. If  we  would  worthily  celebrate  her  whom  an  angel  pro- 
nounced '^  full  of  grace,"  who  was  found  worthy  to  be  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  him  "  who  is  God  over  all," — or  if  we  would 
worthily  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  beatified  saint,  whom  God 
himself  delights  to  honor,  we  must  use  the  strongest  terms  hu- 
man language  affords,  and  even  then  our  language  is  too  feeble 
for  our  thought.  We  can  use  no  stronger  terms  when  we  cel- 
ebrate the  praises  of  God,  for  stronger  terms  we  have  not.  It 
is  not  that  we  exaggerate  the  praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or 
of  the  saint,  but  that  we  fall  lamentably  short  in  the  expression 
of  our  praises  to  God.  No  tongue  can  adequately  praise  him  ; 
no,  not  that  of  angel  or  highest  archangel.  The  strongest 
terms  that  language  furnishes,  aided  by  the  loftiest  strains  of 
soul-enkindling  music,  fall  far  below  what  the  devout  soul  feels 
in  the  presence  of  her  God,  and  are  infinitely  inadequate  to 
their  object.  We  cannot  speak  his  praise ;  —  we  would  do  it ; 
we  would  give  the  universe  a  tongue  ;  we  would  touch  its 
heart  with  fire  from  God's  altar.  We  would  bid  it  speak,  and 
speak  for  us,  but  all  too'  feeble  ;  we  fall  prostrate,  and  speak 
only  in  our  siknce.  Draw  no  inference  from  the  language  you 
may  hear,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  deceive  yourself.  You  must 
penetrate  to  the  intent  of  the  speaker.  You  must  bring  a 
Catholic,  that,  by  his  words  and  acts,  intends  to  pay  the  honors 
to  a  creature  due  only  to  the  Creator,  and  that  cannot,  or  does 
not,  when  questioned,  distinguish  as  clearly  between  what  be 
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pays  to  the  creature  and  what  be  should  pay  to  the  Creator,  as 
a  Protestant  can  between  the  reverence  due  to  a  parent  or 
magistrate  and  that  due  to  God,  or  you  bring  not  one  we  will 
acknowledge  to  be  an  idolater.  Bring  forward  some  such  per- 
son, or  stand  convicted  before  the  world  of  consummate  igno- 
rance or  of  consummate  falsehood. 

The  Professor  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  that  Catholics  at- 
tempt to  shadow  forth  by  pictorial  representations  the  infinite, 
eternal,  and  invisible  God,  or  to  express  by  picture  or  statue 
bis  divine  essence.  They  do  no  such  thing,  and  they  give  pic- 
torial representations  of  only  such  visible  forms  as  God  him- 
self has  been  known  actually  to  assume.  If  the  Father  is 
sometimes  represented  as  the  Ancient  of  Days,  it  is  not  be- 
cause that  form  expresses  his  character,  but  because  he  so  ap- 
peared to  the  holy  prophet  Daniel,  and  the  representation  is 
authorized  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
represented  by  a  dove,  it  is  not  because  the  dove  emblems 
him,  but  because  he  himself  chose  that  form  and  appeared  un- 
der it  at  the  baptism  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  If  the  Son  is 
painted  in  a  human  form,  it  is  because,  being  man  as  well  as 
God,  that  form  is  appropriate  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  man  that  he  appeared,  suffered,  died,  and  rose  for  us. 
But  in  no  instance  does  the  Church  authorize  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation as  a  likeness  or  emblem  of  the  invisible  God  ;  for  it 
is  as  well  known  among  Catholics  as  among  Protestants,  that 
there  is  nothing  unto  which  God  can  be  likened.  Protestants 
must  not  be  quite  so  hasty  to  conclude,  when  by  accident 
they  light  upon  a  truth,  that  it  is  theirs  by  right  of  first  discov- 
ery.- Some  traveller  may  have  been  there  before  them  ;  for 
they  must  remember  they  are  not  very  old,  and  that  it  is 
only,  as  it  were,  yesterday  that  they  set  out  on  their  travels. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  globe  of  truth  had  been  discov- 
ered and  occupied  before  they  were  even  born.  Brave  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon.  Luther  and  Calvin  came  too  late 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  truth  or  virtue.  The  young  think  the 
old  are  fools,  but  the  old  know  the  young  are  fools. 

3.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  Professor  through  his 
long  string  of  naked  assertions  concerning  the  mere  externals 
of  Catholic  worship.  We  deny,  in  the  outset,  his  competency 
to  judge  of  Catholic  worship  ;  for  it  was  designed  to  edify 
Catholics,  and  cannot  produce  its  intended  effect  on  infidels 
and  heretics.  He  must  be  a  Catholic,  believe  the  Catholic 
creed,  and  love  the  Catholic  Church  as  his  spiritual  Mother,  be- 
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fore  he  can  be  in  the  condition  to  appreciate  the  truth,  beauty, 
or  appropriateness  of  Catholic  worship  ;  for  that  worship  must 
necessarily  be  altogether  a  different  thing  to  the  devout  wor- 
shipper from  what  it  is  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  bdiffereut  or 
hostile  spectator. 

We  do  not  think,  in  a  general  way,  the  Qatholic  worship  is 
very  well  calculated  to  edify  those  who  go  to  see  it  and  not  to 
assist  as  worshippers.  But  this  we  do  not  regard  as  a  re- 
proach ;  it  is  a  commendation.  If,  for  instance,  the  Catholic 
worship  could  edify  the  infidel  and  the  heretic  as  well  as  the 
Catholic,  it  would  have  no  special  adaptedness  to  Catholic  faith, 
dispositions,  and  wants,  and  therefore  would  not  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  intended.  We  ourselves  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  Catholic  worship.  Our  Puritan  tastes  and 
habits,  our  love  of  simplicity  and  dislike  of  every  thing  hav- 
ing the  least  appearance  of  being  designed  for  mere  show  or 
stage  effect,  made  us  feel  a  real  repugnance  to  Catholic  wor- 
ship, as  we  knew  it  when  a  Protestant.  So  strong,  indeed, 
was  our  repugnance,  that  for  some  time,  even  after  we  had  be- 
come pretty  well  convinced  of  the  truth,  of  Catholicity,  we  ob- 
stinately refused  to  assist  at  Mass  ;  and  when  we  did  assist  for 
the  first  time,  setting  aside  the  music  and  the  sermon,  which  we 
could  appreciate,  we  were  only  not  disgusted.  But  now  we 
seem  to  find  the  Catholic  worship  singularly  simple,  natural, 
and  appropriate.  We  detect  nothing  in  it  not  necessary,  or, 
at  least,  highly  useful.  Protestant  worship  we  find  now  to  be 
formal,  lifeless,  and  chilling.  Not  that  we  do  not  find  it  all  that 
we  ever  did,  all  even  that  Protestants  themselves  find  it ;  but 
the  spirituality  revealed  by  Catholicity  is  so  much  higher,  so 
much  truer  and  more  refined  than,  a  Protestant  ever  conceives 
of,  that  Protestant  spirituality  itself  ceases  to  be  spirituality, 
and  becomes  a  cold,  lifeless  formality,  a  mere  shadow  without 
a  substance.  This  is,  indeed,  but  the  experience  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  it  is  merely  as  such  that  we  give  it,  to  go  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  is  worth,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  Professor's 
bare  assertions,  proceeding  as  they  do  necessarily  from  Prot- 
estant ignorance  and  Protestant  prejudice,  which  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  know  what  Catholic  worship  is,  or  the 
mfluence  it  is  adapted  to  exert  on  the  worshipper.  K  the 
Protestant  reader  will  insist  that  he  must  make  an  allowance 
for  our  partiality  to  Catholicity,  he  must  make  at  least  an  equal 
allowance  for  the  Professor's  partiality  against  it. 

The  gist  of  the  charge  is,  that  Catholicity  presents  a  k>w 
standard  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  worship  it  authorizes. 
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**  When  a  Protestant  enters  the  sanctuary,  he  is  made  thought- 
ful  bj  the  words  of  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
we  are  unable  to  measure  the  degree  of  mental  improvement 
which  he  receives  from  services  thus  adapted  to  his  understanding. 
But  the  Romanist  [Catholic]  is  not  instructed  by  the  reiteration 
of  his  stereotyped  observances.  He  hears  the  Bible  read  in  a  lan- 
guage which  imparts  to  him  none  of  its  meaning,  and  in  some 
churches  he  cannot  even  distinguish  the  words  of  the  Scripture 
lesson,  for  these  are  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  pealing  of  the  organ,  which  are  designed  to  honor  the 
recital  of  what  would  be  more  truly  honored  if  it  were  made  in- 
telligible, or  even  audible.  The  rational  Protestant  is  instructed 
by  the  sacraments.  They  were  intended  to  be  sermons  to  the 
mind,  and  thereby  to  the  heart.  But  the  genius  of  Rome  has 
transformed  them  from  symbolical  discourses  into  a  species  of  nec- 
romancy. They  are  described  as  operating,  not  by  rational  appeal, 
but  by  a  kind  of  talismanic  influence.  Protestantism  would  sanc- 
tify men  by  the  truth  which  enlightens  the  intellect;  but  Roman- 
ism [Catholicity]  depends  on  the  mechanical  working  of  rites 
that  supersede  our  own  activity.  Protestantism  insists,  first  of  all, 
on  faith,  by  which  man  is  to  be  justified,  and  faith  involves  a  vig- 
orous exercise  of  reason ;  but  Romanism  lays  the  chief  stress 
upon  external  ordinances  which  can  renovate  the  soul  without  a 
rational  contemplation  of  the  truth  addressed  to  it." — pp.  458,  459. 

We  have  made  this  long  quotation  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  Professor's  method  of  argument,  which  consists 
in  following  one  bare  assertion  by  another^  without  one  particle 
of  proof  but  what  is  supplied  by  the  knowledge  or  the  preju- 
dice of  his  hearer  or  reader.  If  that  knowledge  or  prejudice 
should  happen  not  to  be  in  his  favor,  he  would  establish  noth- 
ing ;  and  yet  the  Christian  Examiner — a  Unitarian  periodical, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  at  least  ^tolerably 
fair  in  its  criticisms  —  says  of  this  Lecture,  that  it  '^roay  be 
characterized  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  vigor  and  condensa- 
tion of  thought  and  powerful  argument^  with  copious  and  apt 
historical  illustrations  and  references.  It  is  original,  profound, 
and  impressive,  dealing  in  subtle  analysis,  and  appealing  to 
great  pnnciples  of  human  nature."*  Nevertheless,  the  Lecture 
contains  not  even  the  semblance  of  an  argument,  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ;  it  has  not  a  single  apt  historical  illustration  or 
reference,  for  it  has  not  one  that  is  not  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  wholly,  false  ;  it  has  not  a  single  original,  striking,  or  pro- 

*  Christian  EaDommer,  September,  1845,  p.  378. 
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found  remark,  and  makes  not  a  single  appeal  to  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  either  revelation  or  human  nature,  nor  to  any  thing 
else  but  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  author's  hearers 
or  readers.     AH  the  author's  strength,  all  his  merit,  lies  in  his 
simply  saying  what  those  he  addresses  are  previously  prepared 
to  receive  as  truth.     We  concede  to  the  author  the  merit  of 
adapting  his  discourse  to  his  audience,  which,  when  a  man's 
object  is,  not  to  vindicate  the  truth,  or  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  but  to  carry  his  audience  with  him,  is,  perhaps,  a  merit, 
—  a  merit  such  as  may  be  aspired  to  by  a  rhetorician  or  a 
demagogue  ;   but  not  a  merit  very  strongly  coveted  by  one 
who  has  studied  in  the  Christian  school,  and  learned  to  value 
truth  as  ^^  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  and  to  seek  the  praise  of 
God  rather  than  the  praise  of  men. 

Now,  nothing  can  oe  more  untrue  than  the  general  tenor  and 
the  particular  statements  of  the  extract  we  have  made,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  Catholicity ;  and  nothing  better  can  be  desired 
to  show  how  low  and  unspiritual  are  the  author's  own  con- 
ceptions. In  the  first  place,  the  bells  do  not  ring  nor  the 
organ  peal  during  the  recital  of  the  Scripture  lesson  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  lesson  for  the  day,  the  people,  to  a 
great  extent,  know  by  heart  in  their  own  language,  and  aU 
have  or  may  have  it  before  them  in  a  language  they  can  un- 
derstand. 

But  the  passage  extracted  is  worthy  of  notice  as  displaying 
a  Protestant's  conceptions  of  religious  worship.  It  is  re- 
markable how  studiously  the  Professor  keeps  God  out  of  sight. 
Prayers  are  offered,  not  to  obtain  a  blessing  from  God,  but  to 
make  the  hearer  thoughtful  and  to  improve  his  understanding. 
They  are  lectures  addressed  to  the  hearers,  and  are  to  serve 
as  intellectual  exercises.  Hence,  a  newspaper  in  this  city 
once  complimented  a  prayer  offered  by  a  famous  Protestant 
divine,  by  saying,  "It  was  the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever  offer- 
ed to  a  Boston  audience."  The  sacraments,  again,  are  ser- 
mons, symbolical  discourses,  addressed  to  the  understanding, 
and  their  efficacy  is  in  their  appropriateness,  as  intellecUnl 
addresses,  to  enlighten  the  mind  ;  and  yet,  this  same  Professor 
makes  it  a  grave  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she 
observes,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  certain  symbolical  ceremo- 
nies in  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism !  (note,  p.  459.) 
The  whole  thought  which  runs  through  the  statement  is  human ; 
and,  according  to  the  Protestant,  the  whole  efficacy  of  divine 
worship  consists  simply  in  its  being  an  intellectual  exercise. 
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Prayer  does  not  benefit  us  by  calling  down  a  blessing  from 
God,  but  by  exercising  our  mind  or  affiscdons  ;  the  sacraments 
impart  no  divine  grace,  but  aid  us  only  as  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise. God,  strictly  speaking,  answers  no  prayer ;  the  worship 
he  demands  of  us  is  the  medium  or  condition  of  no  grant  from 
him,  but  an  exercise,  which,  if  performed,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  the  mind  and  warm  the  heart.  Here  is 
Protestantism  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  embraces  not  a 
single  religious  conception,  and  acknowledges  no  principle 
which  the  veriest  infidel  might  not  admit ;  and  yet  it  is  com- 
mended for  its  sublime  spirituality  ! 

Protestant  worship  is,  by  the  confession  of  Protestants  them- 
selves, mere  formality,  consists  merely  in  empty  ceremonies. 
Baptism  with  them  is  nothing  but  a  ceremony.  It  imparts  no 
grace,  impresses  no  character,  is  simply  a  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion into  the  Church  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  adults,  a  mere  cere- 
mony initiating  outwardly  those  believed  to  be  already  initiated 
spiritually.  Ordination,  as  practised  by  Protestants  general- 
ly, the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  is  a  mere 
ceremony,  for  it  imparts  no  grace,  no  character,  and  no  au- 
thority ;  but  merely  witnesses  the  fact  that  the  recipient  takes 
upon  himself  the  office  of  teacher,  or  that  the  congregation  has 
called  him  to  be  its  pastor.  At  least,  this  is  all  it  is  among 
Congregationalists,  of  which  sect  the  Professor  is  a  minister. 
Marriage,  agab,  according  to  Protestants,  is  no  sacrament, 
but  a  contract,  and  the  solemnization  by  the  minister  is  but  a 
ceremony  witnessing  or  declaring  the  fact  of  the  contract. 
Hence  Protestants  call  it  ^Uhe  marriage  ceremony."  So, 
also,  what  they  call  "  the  Lord's  Supper"  is  purely  a  cere- 
mony, the  simple  ceremony  of  taking  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  sip 
of  wine  ;  for  they  insist,  and  in  their  case  venr  truly,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  bread  and  wine  they  partake.  It  is  a  shadow, 
a  symbol ;  no  real  partaking  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood, 
as  they  confess  and  contend.  What  is  it,  then,  but  a  form,  a 
ceremony,  they  observe,  without  any  life  or  reality  in  itself? 
The  Protestant  has  no  altar,  no  victim,  no  real  sacrifice,  and 
therefore  nothing  which  is  distinctively  divine  worship.  He  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  God  ;  and,  according  to  his  principles,  he 
could  worship  God  as  well,  as  acceptably,  as  truly,  and  with 
as  much  benefit  to  himself,  at  home  in  his  study,  or  abroad  in 
the  fields,  and  without  a  priest,  as  in  the  temple  of  God.  But 
there  is  no  worship  of  God  where  there  is  not  a  sacrifice,  and 
DO  sacrifice  without  a  priest,  an  altar,  and  the  victim.     The 
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sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  and  of  a  contrite  heart  are, 
indeed,  due  to  God,  and  are  necessary,  if  we  would  have  our 
offering  upon  the  altar  profitable  to  us  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
distinctive  act  of  divine  worship,  nor  what  distinguishes  Chris- 
tian worship  from  all  others.  They  can  be  offered  by  a  pagan 
or  a  Jew,  and,  if  these  were  our  only  sacrifice,  there  would  be 
nothing  positive  in  Christian  worship  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pagan  or  the  Jewish  ;  and  yet  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  tells 
us,  '*'  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  who  serve  the  tabernacle 
cannot  eat." — Heb.  xiii.  10. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  Protestant  view,  the  Catholic 
worship  presupposes  always  and  everywhere  a  real  presence. 
Under  the  form  you  are  always  to  look  for  a  reality.  Baptism 
is  a  sacrament ;  orders  are  a  sacrament ;  marriage  is  a  sacra- 
ment ;  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament ; — and  sacra- 
ments are  not  mere  forms,  insignificant  signs,  nor  mere  sym- 
bolical discourses,  designed  simply  to  shadow  forth  some  moral 
or  intellectual  truth  to  the  understanding,  but  signs  significant, 
which  impart  to  the  recipient  the  reality  they  signify.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  a  mere  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  nor  the  symbolical  offering  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
for  us  ;  but  a  real  sacrifice,  in  which  our  blessed  Lord,  in  a 
mystical,  but  in  a  real,  manner,  is  actually  present  on  our  altars, 
and  actually  offered  to  God,  himself  being  both  priest  and 
victim.  The  Communion,  again,  is  not  a  symbolical  commun- 
ion, not  the  figurative  reception  of  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
which  our  faith  is  to  perform  the  miracle  of  converting  into 
his  real  body  ;  but  an  actual  partaking  of  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Here  all  is  real,  nothing 
merely  figurative  ;  substantial,  not  merely  formal.  The  cere- 
monies usually  observed  in  administering  the  sacraments,  or  in 
celebrating  the  most  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  few,  and 
only  such  as  are  well  adapted  to  dispose  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  who  receive  the  sacraments  for  their  worthy  reception, 
or  those  who  assist  at  the  most  Holy  Sacrifice  to  assist  with 
proper  affections  and  recollection.  Now,  take  the  Protestant 
view  of  Protestant  worship,  and  the  Catholic  view  of  Catholic 
worship,  and  we  ask,  which  is  the  least  formal,  and  which 
presents  the  highest  standard  of  thought  and  feeling  ? 

^^  But  the  genius  of  Rome  has  transformed  the  sacraments 
into  a  species  of  necromancy."  This  remark  betrays  the 
Protestant  thought,  and  shows  that  in  the  sacraments  the  Prot- 
estant looks  for  no  virtue,  believes  in  no  efficacy,  but  what  is 
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supplied  by  the  recipient.  They,  then,  do  not  lead  the  Prot- 
estant directly  up  to  God,  nor  bring  God  down  to  man.  That 
is,  they  establish  no  direct  communion  with  God,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  Professor's  own  principles  (p.  456), 
should  be  condemned.  It  shows,  too,  the  infidel  thought  with 
which  the  author  writes.  To  regard  the  sacraments  as  chan- 
nels of  grace,  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  operates  for  our 
justification,  growth,  and  perfection,  is  to  ^^  transform  them 
mto  a  species  of  necromancy !  ^'  How  completely  has  the 
Professor  lost  sight  of  God  !  How  he  sneers  at  the  bare 
thought  of  expecting  any  thing  from  the  Holy  Ghost !  A 
moment  ago,  he  accused  us  of  injuring  the  mind  by  separating 
it  from  communion  with  God  ;  and  now  he  accuses  us  of  '^nec- 
romancy," because  we  show  him  that  we  believe  in  commun- 
ion with  God  ! 

"But  Romanism  depends  on  the  mechanical  working  of 
rites  that  supersede  our  own  activity."  This  is  false.  The 
Catholic  in  no  sense  believes  in,  or  depends  on,  the  '^  mechan-' 
ical  working  of  rites."  The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  not 
mechanical,  but  divine,  and  it  is  not  the  form,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  operating  through  the  form,  that  is  efficacious  ;  nor  does 
this  supersede  our  activity,  for  it  demands  the  concurrence  of 
our  activity  with  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet,  so 
little  faith  has  the  Professor,  so  litde  does  he  understand  of 
the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  that,  where  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  man  is  presupposed,  he  concludes  it  must  needs  be 
mechanical !  A  most  learned  doctor  he,  and  a  most  devout 
believer  !  .We  may  see  here  the  real  difference  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  thought.  According  to  the  Prot- 
estant, God  is  nowhere  present  in  Christian  worship,  save  as 
he  is  present  in  nature,  in  every  commendable  affection  or 
true  thought ;  according  to  the  Catholic,  he  is  everywhere  in 
the  Christian  worship,  not  only  naturally  present,  but  super- 
naturally  present.  By  it  we  are  brought  into  his  presence  in 
a  supernatural  manner,  and  therefore  have  a  much  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  him  than  the  Protestant  even  pretends 
to  have.  Consequently,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Professor  himself,  the  Catholic  worship  should  have,  as  it  ac- 
tually has,  a  more  elevating  effect  on  the  mind  than  Protestant 
worship. 

Now,  it  is  this  supernatural  presence  of  God  that  scandal- 
izes our  Professor.  He  depends  on  the  worshipper  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  worship,  or  on  the  eloquence  and  skill  of  the 
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minister,  and  does  not  once  expect  God  to  do  any  thing  su* 
pernaturally.  The  Catholic  differs  from  him  in  this.  The 
Catholic  expects  all  from  God.  He  worships,  that  he  may 
pay  to  God  what  he  owes,  and  that  God  may  grant  him  the 
help  he  needs.  When  he  prays,  he  does  not  pray  to  himself,  or 
regard  the  effect  which  the  prayer,  as  a  spiritual  exercise,  may 
naturally  operate  in  himself,  although  this  is  an  effect  not  to  be 
despised  ;  but  he  prays  to  God,  and  looks  to  God's  bounty  to 
answer  his  prayer,  and  confer  on  him  the  blessing  be  craves 
or  needs.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  shows  that 
the  Catholic  believes  in  6od's  gracious  providence,  and  that 
we  may  go  to  our  God  as  children  to  a  father,  and  not  be  sent 
empty  away,  or  with  no  other  benefit  than  the  act  of  asking 
has  produced  within  us. 

Take  this  thought  with  you,  and,  for  the  ^^  necromancy  "  of 
the  Professor,  understand  the  grace  of  God  ;  for  ^^  mechanical 
working  of  rites  "  of  which  he  speaks,  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  you  may  see  that  what  Protes- 
tants object  to  Catholic  worship  is  but  the  efiiision  of  their  own 
infidelity.  The  priest  faces  the  altar,  not  the  people,  because 
he  prays  to  God,  and  not  to  them  ;  he  speaks  in  a  low,  inaudi- 
ble voice,  or  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand,  because  he 
speaks  to  God,  not  to  them,  and  because  his  prayers  are*  to 
benefit  them,  not  by  the  edification  which  listening  to  them  as 
popular  harangues  niight  afford,  but  by  the  blessings  they  obtain 
from  God  for  them.  They  are  prayert^  not  harangues, — and  for 
the  ears  of  Almighty  God,  not  for  the  ears  of  the  people.  Here 
is  the  point.  The  prayer,  in  the  estimation  of  die  Professor, 
appears  to  be  thrown  away,  if  only  heard  by  Almighty  God  ! 

The  use  of  the  Latin  language  is  no  objection,  for  we  may 
presume  our  Heavenly  Father  can  understand  Latin  as  well  as 
English.  It  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  because  originally  it 
was  the  language  of  the  people,  because  her  liturgy  was  origi- 
nally composed  in  that  language,  because  it  is  well  that  the 
Church  throughout  the  world  should  speak  in  one  and  the 
same  tongue,  and  because  all  spoken  languages  are  fluctuating ' 
and  variable  in  the  sense  they  give  to  their  words,  and,  if  the 
service  were  preserved  only  in  them,  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  faith  might  be  sacrificed.  But  every  thing  that  is  addressed 
to  the  people,  every  part  of  the  service  which  it  is  necessary 
they  should  understand,  is  addressed  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and,  moreover,  the  whole  Missal  is  translated  into 
English,  and  the  simply  English  reader  can  follow  the  priest 
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• 
whenever  be  chooses.     If  he  does  not  choose,  it  suiSces  to 
join  bis  intention  with  that  of  the  priest,  an4  engage  in  such 
special  devotions  as  be  finds  most  for  his  edification. 

The  ringing  of  bells,  which  the  Professor  seems  to  object 
to,  he  would  soon  find,  if  a  Catholic  worshipper,  is  no  idle 
ceremony.  The  bell  does  not  ring  to  honor  a  recital,  but  to 
inform  the  worshippers,  who  are  not  presumed  to  be  watcbmg 
the  motions  of  the  priest,  and  many  of  whom  are  sopkced  as 
to  be  unable  to  see  nim,  at  what  part  of  the  most  Holy  Sac- 
rifice he  has  arrived.  Instead  of  a  disturbance  or  a  tumult, 
h  b  a  very  necessary  thbg.  The  Professor  is  extremely  hard 
to  please.  One  moment,  he  objects  that  no  respect  is  paid  to 
the  understandmg  of  the  people,  and  no  pains  taken  to  let  them 
know  what  is  going  on  ;  and  the  next  moment,  he  finds  an 
objection  in  what  is  specially  designed  to  let  them  know  what 
is  gomg  on.  Why  did  he  not  object  right  out,  that  Catholicity 
b  not  Puritanism,  and  therefore  is  to  be  rejected  ?  That 
would  have  been  manly,  and  would  have  at  least  given  a  reason 
for  finding  fault  with  Uatholicity. 

But,  after  aU,  the  real  question  to  be  answered  is.  Does  the 
Catholic  worship,  taken  as  a  whole,  tend  necessarily  or  natu- 
rally to  lessen  the  importance  of  what  is  commonly  called  spir- 
itual worship,  that  is,  prayer,  praise,  meditation,  and  spiritual 
reading  ?  Does  it  substitute  for  these  internal  exercises  mere 
outward  observances,  or  does  it  even  tend  to  do  this  ?  The 
Professor  may  say  what  he  wiU,  but  to  this  we  answer  em- 

?hatically.  No,  and  we  appeal  to  experience  for  our  justification. 
?he  central  point  with  the  Protestant  in  his  public  worship  is 
the  sermon.  We  readily  admit  the  sermon  does  not  hold  so 
prominent  a  place  in  Catholic  worship  as  it  does  in  the  Prot- 
estant. The  central  point  of  CathoUc  worship  is  the  most 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  We  do  not  go  to  church  to 
hear  Rev.  Mr.  Silvervoice,  Rev.  Mr.  Prettyman,  Rev.  Mr. 
Greatman,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sonofthunder  preach  ;  but  we  go 
to  assist  at  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  But  there  is 
one  means  of  instruction  among  Catholics  of  which  the  Pro- 
fessor is  ignorant,  namely,  the  Confessional.  In  the  sermon 
the  preacher  must  necessarily  confine  himself  to  general  in- 
structions and  exhortations ;  but  in  the  Confessional  the  instruc- 
tions, exhortations,  or  admonitions  are  particular,  adapted  to 
the  precise  case  of  the  penitent,  and  therefore  much  more 
valuable,  and  not  only  because  they  are  more  appropriate,  but 
because  the  penitent  must  take  them  to  himself,  and  cannot 
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distribute  them  among  his  neighbours.  The  Catholic  Churchy 
therefore,  if  she  make  less  use  of  the  sermon  than  do  Prot- 
estants, provides,  by  means  of  the  Confessional,  much  more 
amply  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  her  children. 

in  the  next  place,  those  among  us  who  most  abound  in 
prayer,  praise,  meditation,  and  spiritual  exercises  generally, 
are  precisely  those  among  us  who  are  most  scrupulous  in  their 
attention  to  all  external  observances.  Read  the  lives  of  the 
Saints,  those  even  whom  the  Professor  must  admit  to  have 
been  emmently  holy  men,  and  you  will  find  they  of  all  men  were 
the  most  observant  of  the  very  things  in  CathoUc  worship  which 
the  Professor  condemns  ^  and  you  may  in  general  measure  a 
man's  inward  piety  by  the  degree  of  devotion  with  which  he 
observes  the  external  worship.  Find  a  man  who  disdains  the 
external  observances,  and  you  may  be  sure  you  find  a  man 
who  is  deficient  in  charity,  m  good  works,  and  who  neglects 
prayer,  meditation,  spiritual  reading,  and  mortification.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  would  be  the  fact,  if  the  Professor's  doc- 
trine were  true.  Again,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  exercises 
are  much  more  abundant  amongst  Catholics  than  Protestants, 
as  any  one  may  know  who  has  equal  means  of  observing  the 
practices  of  both.  Take  our  servant-girls  ;  the  Protestant,  if 
professedly  pious,  will  run  much  oftener  to  evening  meetings, 
camp-meetings,  revival-meetings,  and  concerts  of  prayer  ;  but 
the  Catholic  will  spend  much  more  time  in  private  devotion, 
which,  because  private,  may  very  often  escape  your  observa- 
tion. Spiritual  or  ascetic  literature  is  almost  exclusively  Cath- 
olic. Protestants  have  no  ascetic  books  worth  naming.  What 
is  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress^  by  the  side  of  the  ExerciHa 
ChristianiB  Per/ectiofiM  of  Rodriguez, — Pitgrim^s  Progress j  by 
the  side  of  De  ImikOione  ChrisHy — Baxter's  Callj  by  the  side 
of  The  Sinner^s  Conversion  by  Salazar, — Scougal's  Life  of  God 
in  the  Soulj  Hervey 's  MedUationSy  Williston  Cfn  the  Sacramentj 
Upham's  Interior  Ufe^  by  the  side  of  Tht  Spiritual  Meadow^ 
The  Garden  of  Roses^  The  Sinner^s  Check-rein^  by  Father 
Lewis,  or  the  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life^  and  TreaHse  on 
Love  of  Gody  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  or  the  Visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament^  by  St.  Liguori,  or  the  ascetic  works  of 
St.  John  Climachus,  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great,  Pope  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  or  of  St.  Bernard,  and  so  many  others 
we  could  enumerate  ?  But,  if  the  Catholic  worship  tends  to 
substitute  external  observances  for  inward  piety,  how  happens 
h  that  the  only  works  really  spiritual,  which  indicate  an  intimate 
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communion  on  the  part  of  their  authors  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  which  raise  the  reader  from  all  that  is  low  and  earthly,^ 
temporal  and  perishing,  to  an  intense  longing  and  striving  after 
the  spiritual,  the  divine,  the  permanent,  and  the  eternal,  are 
by  Catholics,  and  Catholics,  eminently  devout  in  the  Catholic 
sense  ?  Then,  again,  the  ascetic  books  most  popular  among 
Catholics,  those  which  circulate  widest,  and  are  most  prized 
and  most  generally  read,  are  precisely  the  books  which  breathe 
the  purest  spirituality,  insist  most  strenuously  on  inward  piety 
and  intimate  communion  of  the  soul  with  God.  How  does 
this  happen,  if  our  worship  tends  to  substitute  external  ob- 
servances for  inward  practical  piety  ?  Facts  as  well  as  philos- 
ophy are  decidedly  against  the  Professor.  He  has  not  looked 
so  deeply  into  the  subject  as  his  friends  seem  to  imagine.  He 
has  been  misled  by  concluding  from  the  ejffect  which  external  ob- 
servances, regarded  as  simple  external  observances,  might  have 
on  a  man  witl^out  faith,  to  the  effect  they  must  have  on  one  who 
has  faith  and  believes  in  the  supernatural  presence  and  provi- 
dence of  God.  He  may  also  have  been  misled  by  not  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact,  that,  while  Protestants  wear 
their  piety  on  their  faces,  or  hang  it  up  for  show,  and  take  no 
inconsiderable  pains  to  advise  us  of  their  devotions.  Catholics 
are  accustomed  to  obey  the  precept  of  their  Master,  to  take 
heed  when  they  pray  not  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  abo  to  enter 
into  their  closet  and  to  shut  the  door. 

y .  The  fifth  charge  against  Catholicity,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
collect  it,  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  deficient  in  candor, 
love  of  truth,  and  great  philosophers  and  eminent  preachers 
(pp.  463  -  465) .  In  this  the  Professor  pretends  to  establish, 
by  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  conclusions  he  had  in  the  previous 
charges  obtained  from  reasoning. 

To  the  charge,  that  Catholic  writers  are  generally  deficient 
in  candor,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply.  The  author  sustains 
his  charge  by  no  facts.  He  names,  indeed,  '^  Moe|)ler,  Klee, 
and  Wiseman  as  distinguished  for  ingenuity  rather  than  fair- 
ness." Of  Klee  we  cannot  speak,  for  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  his  writings.  But  of  Moehler  and  Wiseman  we  can 
speak,  and,  though  not  enthusiastic  admirers  of  either,  we  can 
testify  to  their  singular  candor  and  fairness  towards  their  op- 
ponents. No  Protestant  writer  ever  showed  so  much  fair- 
ness in  treating  of  Protestant  doctrines  as  Moehler  has  done  ; 
and  though  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convict  him  of 
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misrepresentation,  not  one  of  tbem,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  successful.  A  writer  in  The  JWw  Englander  begins  bj 
charging  him  with  misrepresenting  Calvin,  but  is  forced  in  the 
end  to  admit  that  he  has  not  misrepresented  him.  Dr.  Wise- 
man  has  a  mind  of  singular  fairness,  and  a  heart  of  great  ten« 
demess  towards  those  who  differ  from  him.  But  perhaps  the 
objection  is  not  that  these  men  misrepresent  their  enemies,  but 
do  not  state  the  Catholic  doctrines  fairlj  ;  that  is,  do  not  state 
them  as  they  have  been  stated  by  Protestants.*     This  is  prob- 

*  This  is,  in  fact,  the  real  objection.  **  It  is  difficalt,"  says  the  Profeseory 
in  a  note  (p.  463),  ''to  mention  any  modern  work  more  ingenioosly 
fitted  to  produce  an  impreeaion  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  incorrect,  than 
Moehler'e  Sumbotik.  Its  sophistry  eonsists,  first,  in  eonoealing  the  more 
obnoxiooa  phases  of  the  Catnolic  doctrine ;  seoondW,  in  the  nndae  prom- 
inence it  ^ives  to  Boch  truths  as  have  been  defended  by  Romanists  [Cath- 
olics] against  the  ill-judc^ed  attacks  of  Protestants ;  thirdly,  in  its  appeal 
to  the  writinj^  of  inaividual  Protestants  with  the  same  freedom  as  to  pob- 
liely  authonzed  Confessions  of  Faith ;  fourthly,  in  quoting  the  impas- 
sioned  and  extravagant  remarks  of  Protestant  controversialists,  without  at- 
tempting to  modify  those  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  men  who  uttered  them ;  and,  fifthly,  tacitly  assum- 
ing that  the  creeds  and  standard  treatises  of  Protestants  are  as  authorita- 
tive as  those  of  the  Romanists."  There  is  no  want  of  candor,  vre  sup- 
pose, on  the  part  of  the  Professor,  in  calling  us  Romanists^  a  name  he 
Knows  we  disown,  and  no  insult  in  apologizing,  as  he  does  (p.  452), 
for  now  and  then  calling  us  by  our  true  name.  But  this  is  a  trifle. 
These  char^  against  Moehler  are  unfounded.  The  first  charge  we 
deny ;  he,  in  no  instance,  practises  any  concealment.  There  are  no 
"  obnoxious  phases  of  Catholic  doctrine  "  to  conceal.  We  do  not  like 
Moehler's  Germanism,  and  sometimes  he  pushes  philosophy  beyond  its 

Erovince,  and  his  theory  of  development  is  too  broadly  stated ;  but  he 
as  not  stated  the  Catnolic  doctrine  in  too  favorable  a  light,  nor  con- 
cealed any  phase  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  he  could,  consistently  with 
his  purpose,  bring  forward.  He  was  not  writing  an  exposition  of  Cath- 
olic doctrines  in  general,  but  of  the  particular  doctrinal  differences  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  doctrines  are 
involved  in  these  di&erences,  he  has  kept  no  phase  of  them  ont  of  sight. 
To  complain  of  him  for  not  exhibiting  the  Catholic  doctrines  in  the  re- 
spect in  which  they  did  not  concern  the  subject  of  his  book  is  uncandid 
and  unscientific.  That  he  gives  undue  prominence  to  truths  Protestants 
have  attaokeil  we  should  like  to  see  proved.  The  Professor  admits  that  Prot- 
estants have  made  * '  ill-judged  attacks  "  on  troths.  We  will  try  to  remeni- 
ber  this ;  but  we  should  suppose  any  attack  upon  truth  at  all  would  be  iU- 
judged.  The  third  objection  is  removed  by  the  fifth.  The  creeds  aird  stand- 
ard treatises  are  known  not  to  have  the  authority  amon?  Protestants  that 
the  authoritative  expositions  of  Catholicity  have  for  Catholics,  and  therefore 
Moehler  does  not  rely  wholly  on  them,  but  consults  also  the  writings  of 
prominent  individual  rrotestants.  But  the  charges  of  the  Professor  are 
somewhat  singular.  He  first  accuses  Moehler  of  sophistry,  because  he 
consults  individual  doctors  as  well  as  authorised  Confessions  of  Faith,  and 
then  accuses  him  of  attributing  too  much  authority  to  the  Confessioos  <^ 
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Mj  the  comphint.  Whenever  a  Catholic  gives  a  fair  and 
candid  statement  of  Catholicity,  the  Protestant  is  obliged  to 
do  one  of  two  things,  — either  admit  that  he  has  ignorantly  or 
maliciously  misrepresented  it,  or  contend  that  the  Catholic 
states  it  better  than  it  is.  His  self-love  and  pride  of  sect,  and 
perhaps  his  convictions,  will  not  permit  him  to  do  the  first ;  he  is 
thereiore  compelled  to  do  the  latter,  and  to  charge  the  favor^* 
able  representation  to  the  Catholic's  ingenuity,  want  of  candor, 
or  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  truth.  We  can  conceive  nothing 
more  uncandid  or  unjust  than  this.  Protestants  misrepresent 
Catholics  ;  Catholics  expose  the  misrepresentation,  and  set 

Faith  ;  that  is,  of  relying  too  mneh  on  them,  and  holding  Proteatants  too 
atrictly  to  them.  But  whoever  knowa  any  thing  of  Protaatanta  knowa, 
that,  if  indiyidaal  doctora  were  not  consalted,  no  fair  or  just  view  of 
Proteatantiam  could  be  obtained  ;  and  we  own  we  cannot  aee  the  sophistry, 
at  leaat  the  unfaimeea,  in  asaumine  that  Protaatanta  really  hold  to  what 
they  aolemoly  profeaa  in  their  Conteasiona.  Do  the  Proteatanta  regard  na 
aa  aophisticaJ,  when  we  take  them  at  their  aolemn  profeaaion  ?  The 
Jfaurtn  charge  admits  the  Reformera  and  Proteatant  controversialists  made 
impaaeioned  and  extravagant  atateroents.  But  doea  the  Professor  forget 
that  the  Reformera,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  othera,  profeaaed  to  be  spe- 
cially called  of  God,  and  to  act  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Uolj 
Ghoat,  and  that  it  waa  on  thia  ground  alone  they  attempted  to  juatify  their 
achism  and  hereay  ?  When  a  man  puta  forth  auch  a  claim,  and  when,  on 
the  ground  of  such  a  claim,  he  founda  a  aect,  we  aubmit  if  his  followers 
have  a  right  to  plead  in  abatement  of  jadjpfment  hia  idioayneraaiea.  We 
owe  aomething  to  troth  and  ita  alandered  fiends,  and  not  all  to  miaguided 
and  fiictioua  hereaiarcha  or  achiamatica. 

'*  Our  faith,"  aays  the  Professor  («ft.)i  "  '»  the  Bible."  The  Bible  as 
yon  understand  it,  or  aa  we  underatand  it  ?  Aa  you,  of  course.  Then 
which  of  ]roa  ?  for  no  two  of  vou  agree.  How  are  we  to  determine  what 
Proteatantiam  ia  ?  How  ahall  we  be  able  to  aeize  and  delineate  ita  fea- 
torea,  ao  that  every  individual  Protestant  will  admit  that  he  sat  for  the  pic- 
ture ?  From  your  doctors  i — which  of  them  ?  None,  yon  say.  From 
your  Confeaaiona  ?  — which  of  them,  and  which  edition  ?  None  of  them, 
TOO  aay ;  for  theae  muat  not  be  aaaumed  aa  authority.  Where  then  ? 
b  your  Proteatantiam  a  definable  thina  ?  If  not,  why  (lo  yon  complain,  if 
our  statement  of  it,  according  tq  the  highest  authority  you  acknowledge, 
doea  not  present  it  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  each 
individual  Proteatant*  ainoe  in  a  precise  ahape  or  a  definite  ahape  it  pre* 
aenta  itaelf  to  no  one  ? 

We  will  take  thia  occaaion  to  inform  the  Profeaaor,  that  Paul  Sarpi*a 
account  of  the  Council  of  Trent  cannot  be  appealed  to  aa  authority.  Hia 
hiatory  is  denied  to  be  authentic,  and  the  Professor  might  aa  well  c^uote 
againat  ua  the  reoent  publieationa  of  Hogan  and  Dowling.  If  he  wiahea 
to  know  the  tnie  hiatory  of  the  Coahcil  of  Trent,  he  muat  conault  Pall^ 
vinina.  We  reply  to  no  argument  baaed  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Saroi, 
whoee  atatementa  the  Profeaaor  knows,  if  he. is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
oontroveray  on  the  aabjeet,  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  This  is  all  the  anawer 
we  give  to  hia  ehargea  againat  the  Tridentioe  Fathera. 
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forth  their  doctrines  m  their  true  light,  as  they  are  and  always 
have  been  held  ;  and  forthwith  they  are  charged  with  a  want 
of  fairness,  of  being  mgenious,  but  uncandid  !  This  is  adding 
insult  to  injury. 

2.  Want  of  truth  means,  with  the  Professor,  in  this  charge, 
very  much  the  same  as  want  of  candor.  The  charge  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  a  Protestant.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  Protestant  writer  who  states  a  single  Catholic  doc- 
trine which  he  rejects,  no  matter  on  what  point,  correctly,  — 
who  in  a  single  mstance  reproduces  a  Catholic  argument  in 
its  full  strength,  or  gives  it  a  fair  and  logical  reply.  The 
unfairness,  we  will  say  the  untruth,  of  Protestants,  when  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  Catholics,  has  been  a  constant 
&eme  of  complaint  with  Catholic  writers  from  Cajetan  and 
Eck  down  to  the  present  moment.  It  is  notorious,  and,  if  not 
notorious,  it  is  reaUy  so  flagitious  that  it  would  be  incredible. 
When  we  first  turned  our  attention  to  the  controversy,  and  be- 
gan to  put  Protestant  statements  to  the  usual  historical  tests, 
we  were  perfectly  astounded.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
erosser  falsehood,  or  more  outrageous  injustice,  than  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Protestant  writers  generally,  —  nay,  the 
very  best  of  them, — whenever  they  write  against  CathoUcs.  It 
is  not  merely  as  a  Catholic  we  say  this  ;  we  say  it  as  a  fact  of 
which  we  became  fully  convinced  before  we  became  a  Catho- 
lic, and  from  consulting  Protestant  authorities  themselves. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  ferocity,  falsehood,  and  wickedness  of 
the  books  against  Catholicity  even  now  recommended  by  re- 
spectable religious  journals  and  grave  Protestant  divines,  and 
hawked  about  our  streets.  They  are  so  barefaced,  that  they 
would  carry  their  own  refutation  with  them,  if  Protestants  ever 
thought  of  pausing  a  moment  to  inquire  into  the  internal  proba- 
bility of  any  thing  said  against  Catholics  or  Catholicity.  Nev- 
er were  a  people  so  deceived,  so  gulled,  as  good,  honest,  simjde 
credulous  Protestants  are  by  the  getters-up  and  circulators  of 
anti-Catholic  publications.  We  need  but  read  for  a  few  weeks 
the  anti-Catholic  press  of  the  country,  to  be  satisfied  of  this.  An 
editor  lights  somewhere  upon  a  ^^  mare's  nest,"  cooks  up  a 
'^  startling  incident,"  or  a  terrible  tale  of  the  ^^  horrors  of 
Popery,"  publishes  it,  and  forthwith  it  is  copied  by  all  the  ed- 
itors of  the  same  brotherhood  throughout  the  country  ;  pious 
deacons  have  more  vinaigre  faces  than  ever  ;  pious  old  ladies 
are  sure  the  end  of  the  world  is  near  ;  the  politician  screams 
out  the  country  is  in  danger,  and  we  must  defend  it  against 
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the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  Jesu- 
its ;  and  the  double-distilled  hypocrite,  with  his  pockets  gorg- 
ed with  the  hard  earnings  wrung  from  the  poor  seamstress, 
the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  ^^  who  puts  a  penny  in  charity's 
box  and  takes  a  shilling  out,"  clasps  his  Bible,  with  eyes  up- 
turned, and  a  graveyard  face,  sets  yp  a  piteous  howl,  that  the 
Bible  is  in  danger,  cries,  ^^  Down  with  the  Pope,  the  JesvitSj 
and  up  with  the  Bible,"  and  sets  the  whole  community  in  com- 
motion. A  Catholic  editor  calmly  contradicts  and  refutes  the 
story  ;  the  Protestant  editor  takes  no  notice  of  the  contradic- 
tion and  refutation,  but  repeats  it  as  before,  or  silendy  drops  it. 
An  anti-Catholic  writer,  preparing  an  obscene  book,  lights  upon 
it,  copies  it  into  his  filthy  pages  as  illustrative  of  ^^  the  horrors 
of  Popery,"  and  henceforth  it  is  authentic  Protestant  history. 
This  is  but  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  what  passes  before 
our  eyes  and  in  our  own  moral  and  enlightened  country  ;  and  in 
this  or  a  similar  way  Protestant  history  is  manufactured,  as  some 
recent  Protestant  writers  themselves,  not  being  immediately 
concerned  in  putting  down  Catholics,  have  to  some  extent  been 
forced  to  admit.* 

On  the  other  hand,  without  meaning  to  defend  every  Catholic 
writer,  —  for  there  may  have  been  uncandid  Catholic  authors, 
although  we  know  no  such, —  Catholic  authors  are  singularly 
fair  and  candid  towards  Protestants.  This  is  no  merit  in  them, 
for  they  are  required  to  be  so.  No  Catholic  would  escape 
the  rebuke  of  his  director,  if  he  should  win  a  victory  over  an 
opponent  by  craft,  cunning,  evasion,  misstatement,  or  sophistical 
reply.  As  Catholics,  we  are  required  to  write  m  the  presence 
of  God,  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  —  not  for  our 
own  glory,  our  own  puny  triumphs,  but  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  which  permits  none  but  holy  ends  and  holy  means  ;  and 
we  are  false  to  our  religion,  when  we  do  not.  In  all  the  Cath- 
olic controversial  works  we  have  seen,  we  have  found  candid 
statements,  and  fair  and  logical  arguments.  In  any  ''Course 
of  Theology  "  we  take  up,  we  find  the  objections  of  opponents 
fairly  and  honestly  stated,  and  not  unfrequently  with  more  clear- 
ness, force,  and  point  than  in  the  works  of  the  opponents  them- 
selves. Take,  as  a  specimen,  Bellarmine,  Sardagne,  Billuart, 
Perrone,  Bouvier.     The  man  who  could  accuse  such  men  as 

*  Consult  Ranke's  History ^  not  of  the  Beformatunif  but  of  the  Popes^ 
Voigt*B  St,  Gregory  the  Seventh^  Hu iter's  Pope  Innocent  the  Thirds  and 
especially  Maitland's  Dark  Ages.    Hurler  wrote  his  work  as  a  Piote^- 
tant,  bat  we  lejoioe  to  learn  that  he  ia  now  a  Catholic. 
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these  of  a  want  of  candor  or  of  love  of  truth,  —  of  unfiiir  deal- 
ing, -—  would  only  write  his  own  condemnation. 

The  Professor's  own  Lecture  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Prot- 
testant  mode  of  discussing  the  Catholic  question.  It  is  not 
without  some  cleverness,  but,  saving  a  halt-candid  remark  on 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  indulgences,  it  has  not  a  single  £ur, 
candid,  or  truthful  statement  from  beginning  to  end.  With  the 
exception  named,  and  which  is  only  half  an  exception,  there  is 
not  a  point  of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  Catholic  worship,  or  Cath- 
olic history,  touched  upon,  on  which  the  reader,  relying  on  this 
Lecture  alone,  would  not  receive  an  impression  directly  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  The  ignorance  of  the  Professor  in  regard 
to  Catholicity  is  indeed  great,  but  his  Lecture  contains  evi- 
dence enough  that  his  perversions  of  truth,  misstatements, 
and  absolute  untruths  are  not  in  all  cases  the  result  of  mis- 
information or  of  defective  information.  Yet  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  blush  to  come  forward  in  open  day  and  accuse  the 
Catholic  Church  of  being  hostile  to  candor  and  love  of  truth. 
They  were  the  blasphemous  Jews,  we  believe,  who  accused 
our  blessed  Lord  of  blasphemy. 

3.  To  the  charge,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  deficient  in 
great  philosophers  and  eminent  preachers,  we  have  not  much 
to  say.  But,  unless  we  have  been  wholly  misinformed,  the 
Gospel  was  not  given  expressly  to  make  great  philosophers  or 
eminent  preachers  ;  but  simple,  docile,  meek,  humble,  self- 
denying  Christians,  who,  relying  on  God's  goodness  and  prom- 
ises, through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  hope  and  labor,  by 
Eatient  endurance  and  perseverance  in  welKdoing,  to  attain,  at 
ist,  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  life  everlasting.  It  is  better 
to  be  a  good  Christian  than  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  true  saint 
than  an  eminent  preacher.  The  patient  watchings,  fervent 
prayers,  and  daily  mortifications  of  the  humble  and  devoted 
servant  of  God,  whose  name  is  never  heard  beyond  the  soli- 
tude in  which  he  lives,  avail  more,  both  for  himself  and  for 
others,  than  the  profoundest  treatises  of  your  profoundest  phi- 
losopher, or  the  most  eloquent  sermons  of  your  most  gifted 
divine. 

The  Gospel  is  not  of  man's  device  and  does  not  stand  in 
human  wisdom.  '^  Quid  prodest  tibi  alta  de  Trinitate  disputare, 
si  careas  humilitate,  unde  displiceas  Trinitati  ?  Vere  alta  verba 
non  faciunt  sanctum  et  justum  ;  sed  virtuosa  vita  eflicit  Deo 
charum.  Opto  magis  sentire  compunctionem,  qu^m  scire  ejus 
definitionem.    Si  scires  totam  Bibliam  exterius,  et  omnium  phi- 
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loaophorum  dicta,  quid  totum  prodesset  sine  cbaritate  et  Dei 
gratia  ?  VaniUu  vanitatum^  et  omnia  vanUaa^  prster  amare 
Deum,  et  iUi  soli  servire.  Ista  est  summa  sapientia,  per  con* 
temptum  mundi  tendere  ad  regna  codestia."*  The  poor  dub 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  whom  the  world  knows  not 
and  dreams  not  of,  may  be  doing  more,  as  she  recites  her  ro- 
sary, to  build  up  the  kingdom  ofGod  on  earth,  and  to  advance 
the  glory  of  God  among  men,  than  whole  armies  of  your  pro- 
found philosophers  and  eloqueqt  divines.  God  loves  the  sim- 
le,  the  meek,  the  humble,  who  forget  themselves  and  remem* 

r  only  him,  and  will  grant  almost  any  thing  to  their  prayers. 
He  does  not  need  the  great,  the  learned,  the  profound,  the 
eloquent,  and  rarely  makes  use  of  them  as  his  instruments  ;  for 
they  are  rarely  so  humble  as  not  to  claim  for  themselves  some 
share  of  the  glory  of  what  he  does  by  them,  and  he  will 
suffer  no  flesh  to  glory  in  his  presence,  or  to  rob  him  of  the 
gbry  which  is  his,  and  cannot  be  another's.  VidtU  tnim  vo- 
eaHonem  vestram^  fratresj  quia  non  muUi  sapientes  ucundum 
camem,  non  muUi  pofetUe^,  non  muUi  nobiks :  ud  qwB  stuUa 
9vmt  mundi  elegU  Deus^  ut  confundat  sapiefUes ;  et  injirma 
mundi  ekgit  Deusy  ut  confundat  fortia ;  et  ignobilia  mundi 
et  cantemptibUia  elegit  Deu8j  et  ea  qwt  non  sunt^  ut  ea  quoi 
9unt  deetru^ety  ut  non  glorietur  omnie  earo  in  eonepectu  ejus.^^ 
—  1  Cor.  i.  26-29. 

Nevertheless,  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  few  men,  besides 
Campanella,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Bossuet,  Pension,  Bour- 
daloue,  Dupin,  Dolinger,  Hug,  and  Van  Ess,  that  are  not 
quite  contemptible,  and  we  had  rapidly  collected  a  list  of  sev- 
eral hundred  names  which  we  thought  of  inserting  ;  but  upon 
closer  examination  of  the  Professor's  assertions,  we  saw  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  He  asserts  the  Church  is  unfavorable 
to  the  mind  ;  and  if  we  should  refute  this  by  showing,  that,  in 
every  department  of  mind.  Catholics  always  have  taken,  and 
still  take,  the  lead,  he  would  reply,  that  it  is  in  despite  of  the 
Church.  ^'  We  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  many  illus- 
trious names  are  enrolled  among  the  scholars  of  the  Church. 
The  human  mind  will  rouse  itself  to  action  in  despite  of  all  the 
sedative  effects  applied  to  it."  —  p.  464.  What  can  we  say  ? 
If  we  are  deficient  in  great  men,  eminent  philosophers  and 
preachers,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Church  ;  if  we  are  not  defi- 
cient, but  abound  in  them,  it  is  in  despite  of  the  sedative  effects 

*  DeLnUaOtme  Chmii,  lib.  I.,  cap.  1. 
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of  tl^  Church ;  —  nothing  is  to  be  said  to  such  reasoning. 
The  argument,  post  hoCj  ergo  propter  hoc^  is  conclusive  against 
the  Church,  but  inadmissible  if  the  Church  is  to  be  defended. 
^^  The  themes  with  which  Catholic  authors  are  most  intimate 
are  of  inferior  worth,"  —  "  themes  of  external  interest,  —  sel- 
dom of  inward  dignity."  —  p.  463.  We  can  reply  to  this 
only  by  a  smile,  and  the  recommendation  to  the  author  to  study 
the  Summam  JTieologicam  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  the  com- 
mentary on  it  by  Billuart,  the  Moral  Theohgy  of  St.  Liguori, 
the  Theology  of  the  Salamancan  divines,  the  works  of  Bellar- 
mine,  especially  of  Suarezius,  or  of  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great,  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  of  Gerson, 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  Rodriguez,  Father  Luis  of  Granada,  Sala- 
zar,  St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  St. 
Bonaventura,  the  Prmlectiones  TkeologioB^  by  Perrone,the  vol- 
umes published  by  M.  Carriere,  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  or  even 
an  ordinary  prayer-book  in  the  hands  of  our  servant-girls,  or  the 
catechism  we  teach  our  children.  The  themes  with  which 
Catholic  authors  are  most  intimate  are  of  inferior  worth  !  Pray, 
tell  us,  what  is  of  superior  worth  f  Are  there  loftier  themes  than 
God,  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Spouse  of  the  Lamb,  the  soul,  —  its  wants,  weaknesses, 
depravities,  trials,  temptations,  recovery,  growth  in  Christian 
knowledge  and  virtue,  its  sancti6cation,  and  final  beatitude  i 
These  are  the  themes  with  which  Catholic  authors  are  most  in- 
timate, and  which  they  rarely  leave,  unless  it  be  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  weakness  of  some  pert  objector,  or  to  repel  the 
sophistry  and  sneers  of  some  scoffer,  and  even  then  only  for  the 
sake  of  these. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  '^  niceties  of  the  Schoolmen  "  (»&.), 
but  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  them.  This  sneer  is  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  tone  or  the  words  of  no  man  who  has  any 
knowledge  or  comprehension  of  the  Schoolmen.  That  the 
Schoolmen  are  often  ^^  nice,"  we  admit,  but  it  is  because  they 
aim  at  exactness,  at  truth,  and  ,are  not  willing  to  favor  false- 
hood by  a  loose  expression.  That  they  want  comprehensive- 
ness, or  that  they  ever  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
or  which  has  no  foundation  in  re,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  We 
have  beard  enough  of  sneers  at  the  Schoolmen,  —  sneers  bom 
of  ignorance  and  the  conceit  which  always  accompanies  it. 
Go  and  master  the  Schoolmen,  and  then  you  may  sneer  at 
them,  if  you  can.  Saving  some  few  matters  pertaining  to 
physical  science,  in  which  there  may  have  been  some  progress 
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since  the  fifteenth  century,  we  stand  ready  to  defend  the 
Schoolmen,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  your  sneers  at  them  are 
the  results  of  your  own  utter  ignorance  of  them,  or  rather 
incapacity  to  comprehend  theological  and  philosophical  rea- 
soning. We  deny,  positively  deny,  that  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual science,  properly  so  called,  Protestants  have  made  the 
least  progress,  or  that  their  philosophers  have  ascertained  a  sin- 
gle fact  or  a  single  principle  not  known  and  recognized  by  the 
Schoolmen.  You  know  nothing  of  the  Schoolmen,  if  you  know 
not  enough  not  to  sneer  at  them.  They  may  have  discussed  with 
great  labor  and  pains  some  questions  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance, but  there  is  not  a  single  important  question  they  have  not 
also  discussed,  and  well  and  ably  discussed.  You  talk  of  '^  the 
Dark  Ages," — dark,  forsooth,  as  Coleridge,  one  of  your  own 
number,  tells  you,  because  you  have  not  light  enough  to  read 
them. 

We  know  something  of  your  Protestant  philosophers,  and 
there  are  absolutely  only  four  Protestant  names  that  it  is  not 
discreditable  to  one's  own  knowledge  to  call  a  philosopher, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  these  was  really  a  Protestant. 
We  mean  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Hobbes.  Bacon  was  an 
able  man,  a  man  of  some  knowledge  and  considerable  imagina- 
tion. He  discoursed,  often  eloquently,  about  philosophy,  as  it 
was  said  of  Cicero,  but  he  did  not  discourse  it.  Locke,  Hume, 
Berkeley,  Reid,  Stewart,  Fichte,  Fries,  Jacobi,  Schelling, 
&c.,  were  in  some  respects  clever  men,  but  no  philosophers. 
Hobbes  is  the  only  English  philosopher,  and  he  was  a  down- 
right infidel ;  Hegel  has  done  little  else  than  revive  Buddhism, 
and  lose  himself  in  Nihilism  ;  Kant  had  a  true  metaphysical 
genius,  but  his  system,  as  a  system,  is  totally  false,  and  is 
already  exploded.  Leibnitz  was  a  man  of  a  comprehensive 
mind,  a  boundless  ambition,  without,  as  one  must  believe,  any 
real  religious  faith.  The  only  portions  of  his  philosophy  which 
any  one  can  now  think  of  adopting  were  borrowed  from  the 
Schoolmen.  Protestants  have  no  philosophy.  If  I  ask,  Where 
is  the  Protestant  philosopher  who  has  produced  a  philosophy 
even  widely  received  by  Protestants  ?  —  such  a  confusion  of 
tongues  will  immediately  be  heard  as  will  make  me  glad  to  stop 
my  interrogatories.  No,  no,  for  shame's  sake,  say  nothing 
about  great  philosophers. 

In  theology  you  are  as  badly  ofi*  as  you  are  in  philosophy. 
You  have  no  more  respectable  theological  work  than  Calvin's 
InBtituUs,  which  none  of  you  now  accept, — unless  with  a 
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qualification.  There  is  no  soch  thing  as  a  Protestant  S3rste- 
matic  course  of  theology,  properly  so  called.  We  will  not 
except  from  this  sweeping  remark  a  single  one  of  your  famous 
Olaubemkhren  of  modem  Germany,  which  studies  all  things, 
and  some  others,  speculates,  theorizes  on  all,  and  on  ncme 
does  more  than  erect  a  monument  to  its  own  folly,  want  of 
faith,  and  blasphemy.  Even  the  boasted  erudition  of  Ger- 
many is  valuable  only  as  it  indicates  the  sources  to  be  explor* 
ed.  It  can  in  no  case  supersede  the  necessity  of  exploring 
them  anew.  Saving  some  branches  of  physical  science,  in 
which  the  progress  effected  is  far  less  than  is  imagined,  Prot- 
estants have  really  contributed  nothing  of  any  real  importance 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  We  know  the  Protes- 
tant boasts,  and  we  know  what  Protestants  have  done.  Not 
one  of  the  great  inventions  or  dbcoveries,  which  have  so 
changed  the  face  of  the  modern  world,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  mule  and  jenny,  and  a  few  other  inventions 
m  labor-saving  machinery,  all  of  which  we  look  upon  as  a 
curse,  are  due  to  them.  Every  thing  degenerates,  except 
material  industry,  in  their  hands  ;  and  yet  they  have  the  sin- 
gular impudence  to  accuse  the  Catholic  Church  of  injuring  the 
mind. 

But  who  is  this  Professor  who  brmgs  this  unfounded  charge  ? 
He  is  a  Puritan.  But  what  have  the  Puritans  done  for  the 
mind  ?  In  this  country,  including  even  the  Presbyterians  and 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  they  have  produced  scarcely  a  single 
work  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science,  that  could  receive 
honorable  mention  in  a  general  history  of  literature  and  science 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  We  know  no  Calvinistic 
work,  or  work  proceeding  from  a  Calvinistic  source,  produced 
in  this  country,  which  indicates  that  its  author  was  master  of  the 
current  literature  of  his  subject,  unless  we  must  except  Web- 
ster's DieHofMrvj  and,  perhaps,  a  geographical  work  on  the 
Holy  Land,  by  Dr.  Robinson.  The  literature  of  our  country, 
such  as  it  is,  and  it  is  nothing  at  best  to  boast  of,  we  owe  to 
authors  not  of  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  school.  The  pro- 
foundest  works  of  the  Puritan  school  in  this  country  are  Ed- 
wards On  the  Willj  and  On  the  Affections^  Hopkins's  System 
of  Dwinitj/y  and  Dwight's  Theology.  The  school  does  little 
else  than  republish  from  England  and  Scotland,  translate  from 
the  German,  or  compile  from  foreign  scholars.  And  yet  our 
Puritan  Professor,  with  the  tail  of  a  Dutch  goose  in  his  cap 
for  plume,  steps  boldly  forward,  and  gravely  accuses  Catholi- 
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city  of  being  hostile  to  the  mind,  and  seriously  charges  the 
Catholic  Church  with  bebg  deficient  in  great  philosophers  and 
eminent  preachers  ! 

^^  Rome  has  trained  a  smaller  number  of  original  thinkers, 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years^  than  have  arisen  from  even 
half  the  number  of  Protestant  churches."  — p.  464.  If  by 
origbal  thinkers  be  meant  mere  dreamers,  rash  speculators, 
theorizers,  founders  of  systems  which  die  before  their  authors, 
or  do  not  long  survive  them,  we  admit  the  assertion  ;  if  it  be 
meant  men  of  solid  learning,  sound  judgment,  of  varied  and 
accurate  knowledge,  just  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
subjects  they  treat,  able  to  treat  them  in. a  clear,  intelligible, 
and  scientific  manner,  and  to  sustain  their  doctrines  by  pro- 
foimd  erudition,  and  appropriate  logical  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments, we  deny  it,  and  pledge  ourselves,  after  making  all 
proper  allowance  for  the  excess  of  Catholic  population  over 
the  Protestant,  to  produce  ten  Catholics  to  every  one  Protes- 
tant the  Professor  will  bring  forward. 

*^Why,  at  the  present  day,  are  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and 
Uri  so  much  less  enlightened  than  Basle  and  Berne  and  Ge- 
neva ?  "  —  /6.  We  deny  that  they  are.  True  enlightenment 
is  religious  enlightenment,  that  which  enlightens  a  man  in  re- 
gard to  the  end  for  which  Almighty  God  made  him, — both  be- 
cause this  is  the  most  essential,  and  because  it  most  elevates 
the  mind.  Dare  the  Professor  deny  this  ?  If  not,  we  assert 
the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  more  truly  enlightend 
than  the  Protestant.  Moreover,  when  the  Catholic  cantons 
take  measures  to  extend  education,  the  Protestant  cantons, 
with  armed  soldiery,  attempt  to  arrest  them,  or  assassinate 
their  patriotic  leaders,  as  m  the  case  of  the  late  M.  Leu. 

^' Why  is  Spain  so  much  more  degraded  than  Holland, 
Portugal  than  Denmark,  Ireland  than  Scotland  ?  " —  lb.  We 
deny  the  fact.  The  case  of  Holland  is  not  fortunate,  for  half 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  are  Catholics.  Spain  is  not 
more  degraded  than  Holland,  and  her  present  afflictions  are 
easily  accounted  for  by  her  internal  revolutions,  fomented  by 
anti-Catholic  influences  either  from  within  or  from  without.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Portugal.  The  influence  of  the  so-called 
'*  Liberals,"  in  all  cases  anti-Catholic,  joined  with  the  protection 
and  intrigues  of  England,  will  account  for  what  we  may  have 
to  deplore  in  either  country,  without  accusing  Catholicity. 
These  nations  have,  indeed,  fallen  from  their  former  grandeur ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  attained  their  former 
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grandeur  under  Catholicitj,  and  were  greatest,  most  renowned, 
when  most  truly  Catholic.  If  Catholicity  be  hostile  to  na- 
tional greatness  and  prosperity,  how  could  these  nations  be- 
come so  great  and  prosperous  under  Catholicity  ?  And  why 
do  they  decline,  as  they  become  less  Catholic,  and  more 
affected  by  infidel  and  Protestant  influences  ?  If  any  man 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  oi  some 
Catholic  nations,  he  must  seek  for  it  in  the  causes  which  have 
made,  first  Holland,  then  England,  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  world.  Here  Catholicity  will  have  nothing  to  dread  or  to 
be  ashamed  of.  This  is  a  subject  we  hope  to  be  able  to  treat 
at  length  soon.  Ireland  is  not  so  much  more  degraded  than 
Scotland  as  the  Professor  imagines.  Blaekwood^s  Magazine 
has  given  us  some  startling  accounts  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
crime  in  Scotland,  and  the  Professor  may  himself  have  heard 
of  Glasgow  lanes.  That  Ireland  is  not  more  degraded  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  this  alone  that  has  buoyed 
up  her  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them  to  endure  the  untold  suf- 
ferings to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Not  to  Catholicity, 
but  to  the  policy  of  England  and  the  Church  bylaw  establish- 
ed, must  we  look  for  Ireland's  degradation.  We  would  wil- 
lingly let  the  question  itself  turn  on  the  instance  of  Ireland. 
We  want  no  better  evidence  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Cath- 
olicity over  Protestantism. 

In  our  turn,  we  ask  the  Professor  why  the  laboring  classes 
are  so  much  more  degraded  in  England  than  they  are  in  Aus- 
tria, in  Italy,  or  in  Spain  f  Why  crime  is  on  the  increase 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  but  on  the  decrease  in  Catholic 
countries  ?  Why  Sweden  is  so  much  more  immoral  than 
Ireland  or  Belgium,  Stockholm  than  Rome,  London  than 
even  Paris  ?  Why  generally  in  Catholic  countries  are  the 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people  more  ample  than 
m  Protestant  countries,  and  a  more  advanced  civilization 
found  t  Questions  can  be  asked  on  our  side  as  well  as  on  the 
Professor's. 

^^  Why  are  the  Austrian  clergy  so  far  inferior  to  the  Prus- 
sian, the  Bavarian  to  the  Saxon,  the  French  to  the  English  ?" 
—  lb.     We  deny  that  they  are  so  in  what  constitutes  the 

? roper  qualifications  and  true  dignity  and  worth  of  a  clergy. 
?hat  they  are  inferior  In  pride,  in  vain  learning,  in  rash  spec- 
ulation, and  blasphemous  doctrines,  we  admit ;  but  inferior  in 
solid  piety,  solid  learning,  true  science,  thorough  knowledge 
of  whatever  pertains  to  their  vocation,  or  in  tiie  faithful  and 
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diligent  discharge  of  their  numerous  and  painful  duties,  we 
deny  it.  The  Professor,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  liable 
to  be  deceived  by  concluding  from  Protestants  to  Catholics. 
We  have  no  priests  who  introduce  new  doctrines,  or  gain  no- 
toriety by  leaving  old,  well-beaten  path?,  attracting  attention 
by  their  eccentricities.  We  have  no  Schleiermachers,  De 
Wettes,  or  Strausses,  and  do  not  wish  them.  The  Protes- 
tant minister  lives  in  public,  acts  in  public,  and  his  qualities 
are  displayed  before  the  public,  and  noted.  The  Catholic 
priest  does  not  act  so  much  in  public.  His  great  duty  is  not 
to  write  books,  nor  bis  principal  sphere  the  pulpit.  His  labors 
are  chiefly  by  the  side  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  in  the  hut  of 
poverty,  in  succouring  those  who  have  no  friend  but  God  and 
the  priest,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Confessional.  No  Protestant 
is  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ability,  worth,  or  efficiency  of  a 
CaUiolic  clergy.  The  Austrian  clergy  are  not  inferior  to  the 
Prussian,  but  they  suffer,  nevertheless,  much  in  consequence 
of  the  reformations  introduced  by  the  half  infidel,  half  Prot- 
estant Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  To  represent  the  pres- 
ent body  of  the  French  clergy,  whether  of  the  first  or  of  the 
second  order,  as  inferior  to  the  English  betravs  an  ignorance 
or  a  recklessness  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  even  in  our 
Andover  Professor.  The  present  clergy  of  France,  of  both 
orders,  are  a  pious,  able,  learned,  and  faithful  body  of  men, 
and  their  superiors,  if  their  equals,  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
We  love  and  honor  the  present  French  bishops  and  clergy. 
They  are  Catholic,  and  nobly,  zealously,  and,  with  God's 
blessing,  successfully,  are  they  laboring  for  the  regeneration  of 
their  beautiful  France.  To  think  of  comparing  these  with  the 
indolent  English  clergy,  with  their  fat  livings  and  famished 
flocks,  is  an  outrage  upon  common  propriety.  The  Professor 
must  have  been  joking,  or  else  he  counted  largely  upon  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  his  countrymen. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Professor  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Protestant  is  ingenious  ;  but,  unhappily,  he  undertook,  like  a 
certain  philosopher,  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  before 
taking  the  pains  to  verify  the  fact.  His  sneer,  that  ^'  Roman- 
ism is  so  contrived  as  to  save  men  the  trouble  of  thinking  for 
themselves,"  does  not  greatly  disturb  us.  We  would  prefer 
to  have  our  thinking  done  vicariously,  as  the  Professor  sug- 
gests, than  to  think  to  no  better  purpose  than  we  have  found 
our  Protestant  thinkers  doing.  We  would  rather  look  upward 
and  outward  for  light,  than  into  the  depths  of  our  own  dark- 
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ness  ;  and  we  prefer  to  rely  on  the  teachings  of  God's  word, 
than  on  our  own  excogitations.  If  the  Professor  thinks  dif- 
ferently, perhaps  it  is  not  our  fault,  nor  his  merit. 

VI.  We  come  now  to  the  portion  of  this  Lecture  which 
is  specially  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  moral  influence  of 
Catholicity,  and,  notwithstanding  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
we  are  compelled  to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity  ; 
for  we  have  but  a  few  more  pages  at  our  command.  But  we 
have  already  refuted,  in  principle,  so  far  as  they  depend  on 
any  principle,  the  main  charges  which  are  urged.  We  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  some  brief  observations  on  a  few  only  of 
the  Professor's  assumptions,  misrepresentations,  and  false  as- 
sertions. 

The  charge  now  before  us  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
injures  the  heart  of  man  by  holding  doctrines  which  have  ^^a 
peculiar  tendency  to  be  perverted."  —  pp.  466-467.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  the  doctrines  are  untrue  or  unimportant, 
but  they  are  objected  to  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  perverted.  But  is  the  injiuy  done  by 
the  doctrines  themselves,  or  by  their  perversion  ?  If  by  their 
perversion,  who  is  in  fault,  — the  Church  who  teaches  the  truth, 
or  they  who  pervert  it  ?  The  blessed  Apostle  says,  —  "  We 
are  unto  God  the  good  odor  of  Christ  in  them  who  are  saved, 
and  in  them  who  perish.  To  some,  indeed,  the  odor  of  death 
unto  death,  but  in  others  the  odor  of  life  unto  life." — 2  Cor. 
ii.  15,  16.  Were  the  Apostles  guilty  of  injuring  the  heart  of 
man,  because  they  preached  a  doctrine  which  became  to  some, 
through  their  perversion  of  it,  the  odor  of  death  unto  death  ? 
And,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  result,  was  it  their  duty  to  with- 
hold their  doctrine,  to  modify  it,  or  conceal  some  portions  of 
it  i  The  holy  Apostle  Paul  did  not  think  so  ;  for  he  adds,  in 
the  following  verse,  —  ^^  We  are  not  as  many,  adulterating  the 
word  of  God  ;  but  with  sincerity,  but  as  from  God  we  speak 
in  Christ."  St.  Peter  (2  St.  Pet.  iii.  16)  tells  us,  that  St. 
Paul,  in  his  epistles,  has  said  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  the  unstable  and  the  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction.  Will  the  Professor,  therefore,  charge  St.  Paul 
with  injuring  the  heart  of  man  f  The  wicked  pervert,  un- 
doubtedly, the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  best  gifts  of  God,  for 
they  pervert  every  thing  ;  but  the  Church  cannot  confine  her- 
seli  to  the  merely  expedient.  The  true  question  for  the  Chris- 
tian is  never  merely.  What  is  expedient  ?  but.  What  is  the 
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truth  ?  and  the  truth  he  must  speak,  whether  men  hear  or 
whether  they  forbear.  To  object  to  the  Church  because  she 
proclaims  doctrines  which  may  be  perverted,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  thought  to  be  inexpedient,  is  objecting  to  her  for 
adopting  too  high  a  moral  standard,  and  not  conceding  enough  to 
human  weakness  and  perversity. 

Moreover,  the  Professor  reasons  on  a  false  hypothesis.  He 
assumes  that  the  Church,  like  Protestant  sects,  has  full  con- 
trol over  her  doctrines,  and  may  herself  determine  arbitrarily 
what  she  shall  hold  and  teach,  and  what  not.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  She  does  not  make  her  own  creed  ;  she  receives  it, 
and  can  hold  and  teach  only  what  she  has  received  and  been 
commanded  to  hold  and  teach.  It  is  her  duty  to  teach  the  whole 
word  of  God,  and  she  must  do  so.  While  she  is  faithful  to  her 
trust,  the  responsibility  of  effects  belongs  to  Him  by  whose 
authority  she  acts,  and  the  guilt  of  the  perversion  of  what  she 
teaches  belongs  to  those  who  pervert  it.  She  cannot  withhold 
the  truth,  because  men  may  abuse  it ;  nor  deny  her  children 
the  food  they  need,  because  perverse  minds  and  hearts  may 
despise  it,  or  derive  strength  from  it  for  their  wickedness. 
Should  she  do  so,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  cry  of  Prot- 
estants against  her  for  her  timidity,  temporizing,  and  unfaith- 
fulness. 

The  Professor  falls  again  into  the  predicament  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  whom  we  have  just  referred  him,  of  assigning 
ingenious  reasons  for  facts  not  verified,  and  which  do  not  exist. 
His  statement  of  the  errors  into  which  Catholics  are  liable  to 
fall  is  rather  amusing  ;  though  after  all  lamentable,  for  the  de- 
gree of  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine  it  betrays.  ^'  When 
a  man,"  he  says,  ^^  is  bowed  down  under  a  thought  of  his  sin- 
fulness, and  is  therefore  simply  commanded  to  eat  no  meat 
for  a  month,  he  will  not  understand  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
will  misunderstand  the  nature  of  Christian  works."  —  p.  466. 
We  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  of  a  young  girl  stand- 
ing by  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  bitterly  crying  and  wringing 
her  hands.  Her  mother  came,  and  asked  her  why  she  cried. 
^^  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  poor  girl,  ^'  if  I  should  grow  up 
and  get  married,  and  have  a  child,  and  the  child  should  come 
to  be  able  to  run  alone,  and  should  be  playing  by  this  spring, 
and  should  fall  in,  and  should  be  drowned,  how  very  bad  I 
should  feel."  Whereupon  the  mother  burst  out  also  a  crying, 
and  the*  father  came,  and  heard  the  story,  and  he  broke  out  a 
crying,  and  the  grandmother  came,  and  the  grandfather,  and 
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the  whole  family  came,  and  heard  the  story,  and  they  all  set 
to  a  crying,  and  it  was  truly  a  crying  family.  Now,  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  Professor  and  the  poor  girl,  —  her 
apprehensions  were  of  an  evil  which  might  possibly  happen, 
but  the  Professor's  are  of  what  cannot  happen.  The  case  be 
imagines  is  not  even  supposable.  Such  a  command  could  nev- 
er be  given,  and  no  Catholic  could  ever  be  simpleton  enough 
to  believe  that  simply  refraining  from  eating  meat  can  atone 
for  sin.  Mortification  of  the  body,  as  a  cure  for  its  disorders, 
is  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  who  does  not,  in  some 
way,  mortify  the  flesh,  will  make  little  progress  in  Christian 
perfection.  But  for  works  of  mortification  to  be  worth  any 
thing,  ihey  must  be  preceded  by  faith  and  repentance,  be  done 
in  a  state  of  grace,  m  a  spirit  of  contrition  and  humility,  and 
accompanied  by  charity.  A  few  visits  to  the  Confessional 
would  teach  the  Professor  many  things  of  which  he  appears 
to  be  now  ignorant,  and  correct  many  of  his  false  notions,  as 
well  as  relieve  him  of  certain  imaginary  fears  which  now  affect 
his  repose.  It  would  do  him  no  harm  even  to  consult  the 
instructions  for  penitents,  which  he  may  find  in  any  of  our 
ordinary  manuals  of  piety. 

The  Professor  admits  that  ^^  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Indulgences,"  but  blames  the  Church 
for  holding  it,  because  ^^  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  men  who 
have  made  satisfaction  for  the  temporal  penalties  of  the  law 
will  consider  themselves  as  having  satisfied  its  eternal  de- 
mands."—  p.  466.  The  Professor  little  imagines  the  igno- 
rance of  Catholic  doctrine  this  statement  betrays  to  a  Catholic. 
Every  Catholic  knows  that  the  eternal  demands  of  the  law  are 
satisfied  only  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross,  and  that  he  must  be  in  a  state  of  grace^  have  re- 
pented of  his  sins,  and  received  pardon  of  them  from  Almighty 
God,  before  his  works  of  satisfaction  can  be  acceptable,  or  he 
receive  an  indulgence. 

^'  If  their  sins  are  cancelled  for  this  life,  they  will  presume 
on  the  life  to  come."  —  lb.  Nonsense  !  for  there  is  no  can- 
celling of  sins,  either  for  this  life  or  for  that  which  is  to  come, 
but  through  the  infinite  satisfaction  made  by  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer ;  and  x  no  way  of  escaping  the  penalty  temporal  or 
eternal,  but  by  faith,  which  is  always  presupposed,  sincere 
repentance,  and  the  free  pardon  of  Almighty  God.  It  is  only 
he  who  believes,  repents,  humbles  himself  before  God,  and 
performs  acts  of  contrition  and  charity,  to  whom  indulgences 
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or  works  of  satisfaction  are  available.  Every  Catholic  knows 
this,  and  therefore  the  last  blunder  he  could  possibly  commit 
would  be  the  one  the  Professor  so  gratuitously  imagines.  The 
Professor  is  auite  mistaken  in  his  assertion  of  a  difference  be- 
tween Catholicity  ^^  as  cautiously  and  guardedly  stated  in  the 
standards,  and  Catholicity  as  commonly  taught  and  believed." 
He  is  equally  at  fault  in  his  assertions  as  to  what  is  Catholicity, 
as  commonly  taught  and  believed.  He  should  be  ashamed  of 
his  misrepresentations.  No  Catholic  teaches,  no  Catholic  be- 
lieves, that  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  divine  attributes.  In  her 
own  nature,  by  virtue  of  her  own  essential  attributes,  she  is 
simply  a  human  being,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  whatever 
the  exalted  rank  above  all  creatures  she  is  believed  to  hold, 
she  holds  it  not  in  her  own  right,  but  by  the  appointment  and 
free  gift  of  God.  Does  it  require  rare  sagacity,  extraordina- 
ry powers,  such  as  the  Professor  seldom  finds  among  his  own 
people,  to  distinguish  between  a  being  holding,  by  its  own  na- 
ture, an  exalted  rank,  and  one  holding  an  exalted  rank  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  and  graces  of  Almighty  God  ? 
If  so,  intellectual  culture  must  be  sadly  neglected  among  Prot- 
estants. 

That  ^^  indulgences  are  a  legitimate  article  of  traffic,"  or  in 
any  sense  an  article  of  traffic  at  all,  is  not  taught,  never  was 
taught,  is  not  believed,  never  was  believed,  and  never  can  be 
believed,  by  any  Catholic.  No  money  can  purchase  an  indul- 
gence ;  for  an  indulgence  can  be  obtained  only  by  faith,  repent- 
ance, confession,  absolution,  prayers,  and  alms-deeds.  Why 
did  not  the  Professor  go  a  step  further,  and  tell  us  indulgences 
are  permits  to  commit  sin  ?  This  is  the  general  belief  of  Prot- 
estants, who  know  so  little  of  what  they  speak  as  not  to  know 
that  an  indulgence  cannot  be  granted  till  after  the  sin  has  been 
repented  of,  confessed,  and  its  eternal  guilt  pardoned  by  Al- 
mighty God  ! 

VII.  '^  Romanism  becomes  injurious  to  the  feelings  by  the 
mystical  working  of  its  machinery."  —  pp.  467-476.  We 
have  already  answered  this  charge,  in  our  remarks  on  the  in- 
tellectual influence  of  Catholic  worship.  The  mystical  work- 
ing here  alluded  to  is  the  Professor's  way  of  stating  the  fact, 
that  Catholicity  teaches  that  the  sacraments  are  efficacious 
through  the  power  of  God  who  instituted  them,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  operates  in  and  through  them.  His  first  objec- 
tion, under  this  head,  is,  that  the  Church  is  held  to  be  necessa- 
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17  as  the  medium  of  our  relation  to  Christ.  He  himself  would 
contend  that  communion  with  Christ  should  be  proposed  as  the 
condition  of  communion  with  the  Church,  not  communion  with 
the  Church  as  the  condition  of  communion  with  Christ.  He 
therefore  regards  communion  with  Christ  as  the  means,  and 
communion  with  the  Church  as  the  end,  —  placing  thus  the 
Church  above  Christ,  and  making  Christ  necessary  only  as  the 
way  into  it.  In  this,  he  and  the  Catholic  Church  unquestion* 
ably  differ  in  opinion.  She  proposes  communion  with  Christ 
as  the  end,  communion  with  her  simply  as  the  means  of  com- 
ing into  relation  with  Christ,  —  thus  subordinating  herself  to 
Christ,  and  not  Christ  to  herself.  We  shall  not  undertake  to 
say  which  is  the  sounder  view,  for  we  think  St.  Paul  has  done 
that  effectually  for  all  who  are  not  without  understanding 
(Eph.  v.  22  -  32).  Yet,  if  we  can  have  full  communion  with 
Christ  without  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  we  confess  we 
see  no  reason  for  tlie  Church.  Does  the  Professor  object  to 
Catholicity  because  it  is  not  No-Churchism  ? 

The  second  objection,  under  this  same  head,  appears  to  be, 
that  the  Church  proposes  Holy  Communion  as  a  condition  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  not  the  Christian  life  as  the  condition 
of  Communion.  ^^  It  calls  on  us  not  first  to  live  and  then  eat," 
but  the  reverse.  The  Professor's  doctrine,  then,  is,  that  we 
should  live  in  order  to  eat,  and  not  eat  in  order  to  live,  —  a 
very  general  Protestant  doctrine.  Yet  the  Professor  is  mis- 
taken, if  he  supposes  the  Church  does  not  demand  life  before 
eating ;  for  a  dead  man  cannot  eat,  any  more  than  he  can  per- 
form any  other  function.  The  communicant  must  have  been 
born  again,  made  alive  in  Christ  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
or,  if  he  have  sinned  mortally  after  baptism,  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  before  he  can  worthily  commune.  He  does 
not  eat,  then,  as  a  dead  man,  that  he  may  become  a  living  man, 
but  that  he  may  have  life  more  abundantly,  that  he  may  nour- 
ish, sustain,  invigorate,  and  augment  his  divine  life. 

The  Professor  is  inexcusable  for  asserting  that  Catholicity 
"  represents  a  sacrament  as  communicating  rather  than  presup- 
posing the  fitness  for  receiving  it,"  for  he  knows  better ;  as 
also  for  saying,  the  only  obstacle  forbidden  to  be  interposed  to 
its  operation  ^^  is  not  sin  in  general,  but  only  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  it,  —  sin  against  the  Church,  and  this  is  the  sin  unto 
death."  We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  characterize  this  state- 
ment as  it  deserves.  The  references  the  Professor  himself 
makes  prove  that  he  knew  he  was  stating  an  absolute  falsehood. 
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No  sacrament  imparts  the  fitness  to  receive  it,  for  no  sacra- 
ment can  be  received  with  improper  dispositions  without  sacri- 
lege, and  especially  is  this  true  of  so  great  a  sacrament  as  Holy 
Communion.  We  are  everywhere  admonished  of  the  danger 
of  eating  or  drinking  unworthily  ;  for  he  who  does  so  eateth 
and  drinketh  condemnation  to  himself.  In  order  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  without  eating  or  drinking  our  own  condem- 
nation, and  being  guilty  of  the  Lord's  body,  we  must  be 
free,  not  from  one  species  of  mortal  sin  only,  but  from  every 
species  of  it  (Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  XIII.,  can.  11);  and  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  plenitude  of  its  fruits,  we  must  be  free  from 
even  the  affection  to  venial  sins,  and  have  a  lively  faith,  a  firm 
hope,  and  an  ardent  charity.  The  effect  of  the  sacrament, 
indeed,  does  not  depend  on  these  dispositions  as  the  causa  effi- 
ciens,  but  it  is  not  produced  where  these  dispositions  are  want- 
ing. They  are  not  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  con- 
ditions without  which  it  is  not  effectual  in  the  recipient. 

The  objection,  which  the  Professor  urges  against  Catholicity 
for  teaching  that  the  sacraments  produce  their  effects  ex  opere 
operatOj  is  one  on  which  he  will  hardly  dare  insist.  He  him- 
self, in  the  Andover  creed,  admits  sacraments.  The  sacra- 
ment is  intended  to  effect  something,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  let 
it  be  dismissed,  for  it  is  an  idle  ceremony.  If  it  is,  then  it 
must  produce  its  effect  in  one  of  three  ways  :  —  1 .  ex  opere 
aperantis  ;  2.  ex  opere  suscipientis ;  or,  3.  ex  opere  operato  ; 
for  these  are  the  only  conceivable  alternatives.  The  first  as- 
sumes the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  to  be  in  the  administrator. 
If  you  say  this,  you  make  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  depend 
on  tlie  priest ;  that  is,  you  make  the  priest  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  grace  received  in  the  sacrament.  But  this  would  be  to 
put  the  priest  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  assert 
another  source  of  grace  than  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  inadmissible.  Moreover,  the  priest  may  be  a  sinful  man, 
and  to  suppose  a  sinful  man  can  be  the  efficient  cause  of  grace 
is  absurd.  If,  to  obviate  this,  you  assert  that  none  but  holy  men 
can  be  legitimate  priests,  you  fall  into  the  old  Donatist  heresy 
of  making  the  validity  and  efficacy  of  sacraments  depend  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  priest,  —  a  fact  which  God  alone  can  know. 

If  you  adopt  the  second  view,  which  supposes  the  virtue  to 
be  in  the  recipient,  you  deny  that  the  sacrament,  as  a  sacra- 
ment, has  any  virtue  at  all.  If  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament 
depends  on  him  who  receives  it,  as  the  efficient  cause,  he,  in 
receiving  it,  receives  only  what  he  gives  it,  and  therefore  noth- 
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ing  which  he  had  not  before  receiving  it ;  which  is  to  say,  he 
receives  nothing  at  all.  Cause,  so  far  forth  as -cause,  receives 
nothing  from  its  effects.  The  creation  does  not  react  on  the 
Creator,  and  augment  his  power.  That  which  leaves  us  as  it 
found  us,  or  returns  to  us  only  what  it  receives  from  us,  pro- 
duces no  effect  in  us.  One  needs  to  be  no  very  profound 
metaphysician  to  know  all  this.  The  Professor,  we  appre- 
hend, is  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of  making  the  virtue  of 
the  sacrament  depend  on  the  recipient.  He  contends,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is  in  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  and 
that  it  consists  in  strengthening  faith,  and  thereby  the  life  which 
is  by  faith.  But  this  involves  a  principle  which  mav  lead 
where  the  Professor  is  not  prepared  to  foUow.  If  our  Uiith  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  sacramental  effect,  to  assert  that  by 
it  there  is  an  increase  of  faith,  or  an  augmentation  of  the  grace 
of  faith,  or  of  the  effects  of  faith,  implies  that  faith  can  be 
augmented  from  itself  and  by  itself,  or  that  of  itself  and  by  it- 
self it  can  increase  its  power  and  fruitfubess  ;  which  implies 
the  principle  of  self-growth,  —  an  evident  absurdity ;  for  it  im- 
plies that  a  given  existence  can,  in  and  of  itself  and  by  itself, 
make  itself  more  than  it  is,  —  that  the  possible  is  able  to  actual- 
ize itself,  —  vacuum  to  fill  up  itself  and  become  pfentim,  — *  the 
precise  absurdity  of  the  modern  Progressists  and  of  the  old 
Buddhists.  Is  our  Professor  prepared  to  accept  this  absurdity  ? 
If  not,  he  must  not  say  a  thing  can  augment  itself,  or  be  aug- 
mented, save  as  it  receives  and  assimilates  somewhat  ab  extras 
from  a  source  foreign  to  itself.  Then  he  must  either  admit  in 
the  sacrament  a  virtue  not  derivable  from  the  recipient,  or  deny 
that  it  has  any  virtue  at  all. 

Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  third  supposition,  namely,  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  is  ex  opere  operate^  non  merito  operan- 
tie  vel  suscipientis  ;  that  is,  that  the  virtue  or  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  is  of  God,  who  instituted  it,  and  operates  in  and 
through  it.  The  Professor  must  admit  this  conclusion,  or 
either  assert  another  source  of  grace  than  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  deny  the  sacraments  altogether.  The  last  is,  in 
fact,  what  Protestants  generally  do. 

These  remarks  on  the  sacraments  contain  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  that  the  Professor  says  of  the  influence  of  Catholici^  on 
the  clergy.  The  Professor  has  become  so  enamoured  of  the 
modern  German  method  of  finding  in  human  nature  or  in  a 
philosophic  theory  the  measure  of  all  institutions,  that  he  for- 
gets that  the  Church  is  to  be  judged  not  as  a  human,  but  as  a 
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divine,  supernatural  institution.  He  forgets,  that,  as  a  simple 
human  institution,  having  its  origin  and  cause  in  human  nature, 
and  operating  only  by  human  agencies  and  means,  according  to 
the  simple  laws  of  human  nature,  nobody  proposes  it,  nobody 
pretends  to  defend  it.  His  speculations,  however  ingenious, 
nay,  however  true  they  might  be,  were  it  a  human  institution, 
and  to  be  judged  as  we  would  judge  a  temporal  government,  are 
valueless,  and  must  count  for  nothing  ;  because,  as  specula- 
tions, they  proceed  from  a  false  assumption,  and  are  not  in  re- 
turn borne  out  by  facts.  To  apply  a  priori  reasoning,  which 
might  be  legitimate  to  a  natural,  human  institution,  to  a  super- 
natural, divine  institution,  is  an  error  which  no  man  of  any  tol- 
erable scientific  attainments  would  willingly  be  guilty  of. 

The  Professor's  objections  all  proceed  from  his  overlooking 
one  rather  important  fact,  namely,  the  gracious  presence  of  God. 
He  reasons  as  if  there  was  no  grace  of  God.  Here  is  his 
primal  sin.  If  he  chooses  to  deny  that  the  Church  is  a  super- 
natural, divine  institution,  and  that  the  grace  of  God  operates 
in  and  through  her  sacraments,  well  and  good  ;  but  then  comes 
up  the  Church  question  we  began  by  stating.  But  till  he  does 
that,  and  ousts  the  Church  from  her  possession,  by  invalidating 
her  claims,  his  present  line  of  argument  is  illegitimate  ;  and 
when  he  shall  have  done  that,  it  will  be  unnecessary. 

VIII.  The  eighth  charge,  that  Catholicity  hv  a  tendency  to 
separate  religion  from  good  morals,  and  to  undervalue  morality 
as  distinct  from  religion  (pp.  475,  476),  is  altogether  unfound- 
ed. The  basis  of  ethics,  according  to  Catholicitv,  is  theology  ; 
and  ethics  are  uniformly  treated  by  Catholic  writers  under  the 
head  of  Theologia  Moralis^  or  practical  theology.  Religion  is 
always  presented  to  us  as  the  basis  of  good  morals.  The  foun- 
dation and  motive  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  in  the  love  of 
God.  We  are  taught  to  love  our  neighbour  for  the  sake  of 
God,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  morals  the  propter 
quern  is  God,  who  is  our  beginning  and  end  ;  and  every  action 
not  referred  to  him  as  the  end  or  final  cause,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  done,  is  always  sinful,  or  at  least  morally  imperfect. 
Here  is  the  closest  union  between  religion  and  morals  con- 
ceivable.    It  is  impossible  to  say  more. 

The  assertion,  that  Catholicity  places  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
in  the  external  observances  of  the  Church,  is  false  and  inex- 
cusable. The  Church  can  dispense  from  any  of  her  own  ob- 
servances or  laws,  but  she  denies  that  she  can  dispense  from  a 
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precept  of  the  moral  law.  The  Professor  knows  this,  if  he 
knows  any  thing  of  the  subject  he  pretends  to  treat.  Where 
did  he  learn  that  it  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  or  of  her 
doctors,  ^^  a  comparatively  humble  virtue  to  speak  the  truth"  ? 
Do  Protestants  hold,  that  to  speak  the  truth  is  a  virtue  at  all  ? 
Judging  from  the  Professor's  assertions  against  Catholicity, 
we  should  presume  not.  Catholic  morality  denies  me  the  right, 
in  any  case,  to  speak  what  is  not  true,  or  what,  in  the  plain, 
legitimate  sense  of  my  words,  is  false,  though,  in  some  restricted 
sense  of  my  own,  what  I  say  may  be  true.  No  mtentional 
falsehood,  no  intentional  deception  of  any  kind,  in  any  case, 
or  for  any  cause  whatever,  is  allowed.  This  is  Catholic  mo- 
rality. The  author's  assertions  respecting  Bossuet,  Massil- 
lon,  &c.,  and  especially  the  general  councils,  that  they  divorce 
morality  from  piety,  authorize  pious  frauds,  teach  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  &c.,  are  barefaced  falsehoods, 
and  convict  him  of  the  very  vice  he  is  trying  to  fasten  on 
others.  He  knows  these  charges  have  been  denied  and  re- 
futed over  and  over  again,  —  unless  his  ignorance  is  more 
profound  than  even  we  believe  it.  Wherefore,  then,  does  he 
not  blush  to  reiterate  them,  and  to  reiterate  them  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  he  is  trying  to  monopolize  candor,  fairness, 
and  love  of  truth  as  Protestant  virtues,  —  bom,  as  it  were,  with 
Luther  and  Calvin  ? 

^^  The  spirit  »of  mediaeval  piety  was  in  too  fearful  a  degree 
the  spirit  of  robbery,  and  burnt-offering  ;  of  falsehood,  and  de- 
votedness  to  the  Church  ;  of  an  Ave  Maria  on  the  lips,  and  car- 
nage in  the  heart."  —  p.  476.  This  from  a  man  who  is  accusing 
the  Church  of  a  want  of  candor,  fairness,  love  of  truth  !  The 
man  is  mad,  and  not  ^'  with  much  learning."  The  Middle  Ages 
are  not  without  their  faults,  but  who  knows  any  thing  of  them 
knows  this  —  when  intended  to  describe  their  predominating 
spirit—  is  false,  totally  false,  as  prove  all  the  records  of  that  glo- 
rious period  of  human  history,  on  which  he  who  loves  God  and 
man  lingers,  as  the  traveller  on  some  green  oasis  in  the  sandy 
waste.  But,  even  if  true,  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  who 
robbed  the  Indians  of  their  lands,  then  massacred  the  poor  sav- 
ages or  sold  them  into  slavery,  while  saying  their  long  graces  or 
interminable  prayers,  should,  for  shame's  sake,  hold  his  peace. 
A  descendant  of  a  class  of  men  whose  spirit  was  condensed  in 
Cromwell's  famous  exhortation,  —  '*  Pray  to  God,  my  breth- 
ren, and  mind  and  keep  your  powder  dry,"  —  should  not  talk 
about  Ave  Maria  on  the  lips  and  carnage  in  the  heart,     It  is 
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not  for  one  who  builds  the  tombs  and  garnishes  the  sepulchres 
of  the  canting,  hypocritical,  sour-visaged,  greedy,  arrogant^ 
and  cruel  old  Puritans,  to  accuse  others  of  paying  ^'  tithes  of 
anise,  cummin,  and  mint,  and  of  passing  over  justice  and 
judgment,  and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law."  The  Pro- 
fessor should  know  that  there  are  some  who  have  even  Puritan 
blood  running  in  their  veins  who  do  not  remember  to  forget 
what  the  Puritans  were.  We  know  their  history,  and  would 
be  silent ;  but  we  may  yet  be  driven  to  write  it.  These  men 
of  yesterday,  these  theologians  not  yet  in  shorts,  who  want 
ancestors,  and  whom  their  own  children  disown,  may  yet  be 
summoned  to  answer  for  their  presumption  and  pride,  their 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  their  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  before  the 
bar  of  a  public  that  will  not  consent  to  be  for  ever  duped. 
They  have  a  terrible  account  to  settle,  and  it  will  be  no  disad- 
vantage to  them  to  settle  it  now,  before  the  books  are  opened 
for  the  last  time. 

"  No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics."  Where  did  the  Pro- 
fessor learn  that  this  is  a  maxim  of  Catholicity  ?  It  is  false. 
Catholicity  knows  no  such  maxim,  and  Catholic  history  author- 
izes no  inference  that  she  practically  adopts  or  in  the  least 
conceivable  manner  countenances  it.  Individuals  of  bad  faith 
may  be  found,  no  doubt,  even  among  Catholics ;  but  that  Cath- 
olicity or  Catholic  doctors  anywhere  countenance  any  thing 
of  the  sort  is  a  malignant  falsehood.  We  are  taught  and  re- 
quired to  keep  our  faith  with  all  men,  and  faith  plighted  to  a 
heretic  can  no  more  be  broken  without  sin  than  faith  plighted 
to  a  true  believer.  We  would  that  Protestants  would  observe 
a  tithe  of  the  good  faith  towards  Catholics  that  Catholics  do 
towards  Protestants  ;  and  when  they  shall  do  so,  we  give  them 
free  leave  to  abuse  our  morals  to  their  full  satisfaction. 

^^  The  end  sanctifies  the  means."  So  the  Apostles  were 
slanderously  reported  to  teach,  —  '^  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."  ^*-  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelze- 
bub, how  much  more  they  of  his  household ! "  No  such  doctrine 
is  known  among  Catholics  ;  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  Both  the  means  and  the  ends  must  be 
holy.  But  on  what  principle  do  Protestants  themselves  act, 
when  they  lie  about  and  calumniate  Catholics  ?  On  what  prin- 
ciple would  Professor  Park  attempt  to  justify  the  misrepresen- 
tations, distortions  of  the  truth,  and  downright  falsehoods  of  his 
own  Lecture,  if  not  on  the  principle,  that  ^^  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means  "  ?    On  what  principle  can  your  Brownlows,  Spar- 
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rys,  Breckenridges,  Bemans,  Kirks,  Beechers,  Dowliogs,  your 
famous  anti-Catholic  lecturers,  pamphleteers,  editors,  and  col- 
porteurs, pretend  to  justify  their  flagitious  falsehoods  and  cal- 
umnies, but  on  the  principle  that  Catholicity  is  so  great  an  evil, 
that  any  means  are  lawful  which  will  tend  to  destroy  it, — that  is, 
^^  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  "  ?  When  have  Catholics  lied 
about  or  calumniated  Protestants  ?  When  or  where  have  they 
even  exaggerated  their  errors,  vices,  or  crimes  ?  When  or 
where  have  they  combined  by  systematic  misrepresentation  and 
slander  to  overthrow  Protestantism  or  to  build  up  their  own 
Church  ?  Facts,  names,  dates,  Gendemen,  if  you  please,  — 
which  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  give  in  return,  if  those  al- 
ready given  do  not  satisfy  you,  or  if  you  presume  to  contradict 
us.  No,  no,  dear  Protestant  friends,  remember  that  he  that  is 
without  sin  is  the  one  who  has  permission  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  Your  own  morals  are  quite  too  questionable  to  allow 
you  to  rail  at  Catholics.  Be  so  good  as  to  practise  a  moral- 
ity half  as  pure  as  we  teach,  before  you  think  of  reading  us 
moral  lectures. 

IX.  The  ninth  charge,  touching  the  austerity  of  Catholicity 
and  its  influence  on  the  emotions,  we  must  pass  over.  The 
author  converses  on  these  matters  as  a  Rationalist  who  forgets 
the  grace  of  God  may  count  for  something  might  be  expected 
to  converse  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  which, 
in  his  present  state  of  mind,  he  is  as  ill  able  to  appreciate  as  a 
blind  man  is  colors,  or  a  deaf  man  harmony.  The  Professor 
evidently  has  made  no  study  of  ascetic  theology,  or  ever  devoted 
much  time  to  prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification  ;  and  this 
may  account,  in  no  small  degree,  for  his  hostility  to  Gatholicity. 

He  might  as  well  charge  our  blessed  Lord  with  exerting 
a  bad  moral  influence  on  the  emotions  and  passions,  in  choosing 
his  Apostles  from  fishermen,  publicans,  and  tent-makers,  as  to 
charge  the  Church  with  a  bad  moral  influence,  because  no 
small  portion  of  her  clergy  are  taken  from  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  He  thinks  priests  taken  from  the  humbler  classes, 
elevated  suddenly  to  a  higher  condition  of  life,  and  invested 
with  great  power,  must  inevitably  become  proud,  vain,  servile 
towards  those  above  them,  and  haughty  and  overbearing  towards 
those  below  them.  If  they  were  to  be  Protestant  ministers, 
this  might  perhaps  be  the  case  ;  for  Protestants  have  not  the 
grace  of  God  to  keep  them  humble.  But  we  do  not  observe 
that  the  Apostles  became  proud  in  consequence  of  their  eleva- 
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tioD  and  authorily,  nor  as  a  fact  is  it  often  so  with  our  Catholic 
clergy.  The  effects  feared  are  guarded  against  by  the  re- 
h'gious  training  they  receive,  the  influence  of  their  religion  on 
their  consciences,  and  the  grace  of  God  imparted  to  aid  them 
not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  Christian  teachers  and  pastors. 
May  we  request  the  Professor  to  remember  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  not  regarded  by  Catholics  as  a  fiction,  and  that  Cath- 
olicity teaches  us  in  all  things  to  seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
ascribe  in  all  the  glory  to  God  f 

X.  The  tenth  charge,  that  Catholicity  engenders  an  exclu- 
sive and  persecuting  spirit,  we  throw  back  on  the  Professor. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  truth  is  ex- 
clusive, but  in  no  other.  She  never  persecutes,  never  has 
persecuted,  never  authorizes  or  approves  persecution.  Legit- 
imate authority  may  punish,  but  it  cannot  persecute.  But  the 
Church  herself  inflicts  only  ecclesiastical  punishments  ;  and 
she  has  never  authorized,  or  even  tacitly  approved,  any  civil 
punishment  of  heretics,  when  the  heretic  did  not  add  to  the 
sin  of  heresy,  which  St.  Paul  classes  with  murder  and  other 
deadly  sins,  the  further  sin  of  ofiences  against  the  state,  or  of 
attacks  on  the  very  foundations  of  moral  and  social  order,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Albigenses,  Wickliffites,  Hussites,  &c.  The 
Catholic  Church  here,  as  well  as  ekewhere,  is  impervious  to  the 
shafts  of  her  enemies. 

But  if  you  want  to  find  persecution,  genuine,  unmitigated 
persecution,  you  must  go  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  among 
the  Reformers  and  their  numerous  bands  of  hostile  sectaries  ; 
and  especially  among  the  Calvinists  at  Geneva,  under  Calvin's 
own  reign  of  terror,  where  it  was  virtually  a  capital  ofience  '^  to 
speak  evil  of  M.  Calvin,"  and  where  Calvin  kept  his  grand  inquis- 
sitor,  CoUaden,  who  applied  the  torture  to  the  very  point  of  death 
to  whomsoever  Calvin  was  pleased  to  designate ;  and  where  Cal- 
vin himself,  in  the  coolest  and  most  malignant  manner  conceiv- 
able, procured  the  judicial  murder  of  the  poor  poet,  Gruet,  Mi- 
chael Servetus,  and  others.  Whoever  would  become  familiar 
with  bona  fide  persecutions  must  read  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formers and  their  children. 

XI.  That  Catholicity  accepts  the  sneer  of  Hume,  that 
^^  Religion  rests  on  faith,  not  on  reason,"  we  admit,  if  re-^ 
gard  be  had  to  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  mysteries  ; 
yet  we  deny  that  faith  is  unreasonable,  for  nothing  is  more  rea- 
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sonable  than  to  believe  God  on  his  word.  The  rule  the  Pro* 
lessor  would  introduce  would  be  fatal  to  supernatural  revela- 
tion.  He  contends  for  the  principle,  that  we  must  judge  the 
speaker  by  the  word,  and  not  the  word  by  the  speaker.  This 
is  a  sound  principle  within  the  sphere  of  natural  reason,  in 
matters  of  which  we  have  in  ourselves  a  full  knowledge,  and 
therefore  all  the  conditions  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 
But  whoso  adopts  it  in  the  sphere  of  religion  is  already  an  in- 
fidel or  on  the  declivity  to  infidelity  ;  for  it  cannot  be  adopted 
in  the  sphere  of  religion  without  first  denying  that  in  religion 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  believed  which  transcends  natural  rea- 
son ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  denying  supernat- 
ural revelation  ;  and  to  deny  supernatural  revelation  is  what  is 
meant  by  infidelity. 

We  do  not  like  to  call  a  man  an  infidel,  or  to  be  continually 
telling  him  that  his  objections  involve  a  denial  of  Christianity. 
We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  say  such  things,  and  how  very  sus- 
picious such  charges  usually  are  ;  but  we  confess,  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  the  Professor  has 
not  urged  a  single  objection  against  us,  not  false  in  fact,  which, 
if  analyzed,  reduced  to  its  ultimate  principle,  does  not  imply  a 
total  denial  of  all  revelation  of  the  supernatural  order.  We 
have  found  in  no  professedly  religious  writer  in  this  country, 
unless  it  be  in  Mr.  Parker,  so  complete  a  rejection,  in  principle, 
at  least,  of  all  supernatural  revelation.  The  whole  Lecture 
is  written  from  the  Humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  proves 
that  the  author  is  far,  very  far,  gone  in  German  Rationalism  ; 
and  unless  the  Puritans  of  New  England  are  much  changed 
from  what  they  were  when  we  knew  them  better  than  we  now 
do,  he  will  yet  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  doctrines. 

In  this  Lecture,  his  tendencies  are  not  fully  developed,  and 
they  show  themselves  to  the  Puritan  reader  only  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  Catholicity,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be  at  once 
suspected  of  their  real  character.  He  will  be  allowed,  without 
rebuke,  to  pursue  a  line  of  argument  towards  us,  which,  if  he 
should  adopt  it  in  regard  to  his  own  creed,  would  not  be  tol- 
erated for  a  moment.  But  whoso  sows  error  sows  dragon's 
teeth,  and  they  will  one  day  spring  up  armed  men.  They 
who  countenance  arguments  false  in  principle,  when  directed 
against  their  opponents,  will  one  day  find  them  rebound,  and 
with  as  much  force  as  they  were  urged.  We  do  not  like  Puri- 
tanism ;  we  regard  it  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  truth  and  religion  ; 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  overthrown  by  the  introduction 
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of  another  error  still  greater,  still  more  destructive.  Bad  as 
it  is,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  German  Rationalism,  or  even  Ger- 
man Supematuralism,  as  represented  by  Scbleiermacber,  Ne- 
ander,  and  De  Wette,  which  is  only  Rationalism  sentimental- 
ized. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  no  ill-will  towards  Professor 
Park.  We  see  his  tendency,  for  it  is  a  tendency  we  followed 
long  before  he  was  affected  by  it ;  we  have  followed  it  to  its 
termination,  and  we  know  where  it  conducts.  Would  to  God, 
that  on  this  point  the  Professor  would  place  some  little  coa- 
fidence  in  our  words.  We  were  bred  in  the  same  school  he 
was,  and  we  embraced  the  faith  in  which  he  was  educated,  and 
made  what  we  thought  was  our  first  comn\union  in  a  Calvin- 
istic  church.  We  sought,  like  him,  to  rationalize  our  faiih, 
with  less  learning,  less  knowledge,  and  less  advantages  to  be- 
gin with,  we  own  ;  for  we  were  a  poor  boy  cast  upon  the 
world  alone,  to  struggle  our  way  as  best  we  could.  We 
wished  to  have  a  faith  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  which  we 
could  demonstrate.  Of  the  twenty  years  which  followed  we 
need  not  speak.  They  are  not  such  as  we  are  proud  of,  nor 
such  as  we  can  recur  to,  except  for  a  lesson  of  humility  ;  yet 
this  have  we  learned,  — had  burnt  and  scarred  into  our  very  soul, 
—  that  there  is  no  medium  between  a  simple,  meek,  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  as  perfectly  incomprehensible 
mysteries,  on  the  sole  authority  of  God  revealing  them,  and 
absolute,  downright  infidelity  ;  and  that  the  first  step  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  rationalizing  the  Christian  faith  is  a  step  down- 
wards to  the  bottomless  hell  of  unbelief. 

The  Professor  charges  us  with  being  unwilling  to  accept,  or 
unable  to  delight  in,  goodness  not  in  our  own  Church.  ^'  The 
treasures  of  exceUence  that  are  spread  out  before  us  in  Fenelon 

and  Bossuet  we,  as  Protestants,  rejoice  in  ; but  when 

the  amiable  sentiments  of  a  Zinzendorf  or  of  a  Spangenberg 
are  presented  to  a  Romanist,  are  they  welcomed  by  him  ?  "  — 
p.  484.  Yes,  so  far  as  truly  amiable  and  good  ;  and  the  Cath- 
olic is  ready  to  acknowledge  and  does  acknowledge  and  delight 
in  excellence,  let  him  find  it  where  he  may. 

1 .  But  —  and  here  is  a  point  we  beg  the  Professor  to  re- 
member —  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amiable  sentiments 
which  are  without  grace,  and  the  really  amiable  sentiments 
which  are  by  grace.  We  admit  amiable  sentiments  in  men 
who  are  out  of  the  Church  ;  but  not  that  men,  who  are  not,  to 
say  the  least,  virtually  in  the  Church,  have  or  can  have  any 
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truly  meritorious  sentiments ;  for  no  sentiments  not  proceed- 
ing from  grace  are  or  can  be  meritorious  ;  and  we  know  no  or- 
dinary means  of  grace  but  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  Catholic  Church  is  older  than  any  of  the  sectaries, 
and  had  examples  of  all  the  virtues  long  before  Zinzendorf  or 
Spangenberg  was  born,  and  purer  examples  than  either  of  these 
gives  us  of  any  virtue.  We  find  nothing  in  these  men  but 
feeble  imitations  of  originals  in  possession  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  we  neither  need  them  nor  can  profit  by  them. 

•3.  These  men  were  heretics  and  schismatics  ;  and  St.  Paul 
classes  heresy  and  schism  with  deadly  sins.  Moreover,  we 
do  not  think  it  favorable  to  good  morals  to  dwell  with  too  much 
admiration  on  the  few  virtues  individuals  may  have  in  despite 
of  their  mortal  sins.  The  tendency  to  compel  us  to  do  this  is 
the  crying  sin  of  modern  literature,  as  witness  The  Corsair, 
Lucrece  Borgia^  The  Mventures  of  a  Younger  Son^  &c. 

4.  The  blessed  Apostle  John  says,  "  We  are  of  God.  He 
that  knoweth  God  heareth  us,  and  be  that  is  not  of  God  hear- 
eth  not  us.  By  this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit 
of  error." — 1  St.  John,  iv.  6.  Moreover,  he  says,  again, 
Si  quis  venit  ad  vos,  et  hanc  doctrinam  non  affertj  nolite  re- 
cipere  eum  in  domum^  nee  ave  dixeritis.  —  2  St.  John,  10. 
If  the  Professor  wants  any  further  reply,  we  will  give  it,  after 
he  has  setded  bis  quarrel  with  the  beloved  AposUe  of  our 
Lord. 

If  the  Protestants  rejoice  in  the  treasures  of  excelleace 
spread  out  in  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  it  is  well,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
They  should  do  so  ;  it  is  their  duty  ;  and  it  is  also  their  duty 
to  go  farther,  and  submit  to  the  Church  of  Fenelon  and  Bos- 
suet, love  and  obey  her  as  their  spiritual  mother  ;  and  even  then 
they  would  have  no  right  to  put  on  airs  ;  for  when  we  have  done 
our  whole  duty,  our  blessed  Lord  tells  us  to  account  ourselves 
unprofitable  servants.  We  do  not,  we  own,  feel  bound  to  be  re- 
markably grateful  to  the  would-be  liberal  Protestant,  who  thinks 
to  say  a  kind  thing  to  us,  by  saying,  ^*0,  ye%  the  Catholic 
Chiu-ch  has  had  some  eminent  men  ;  there 's  Fenelon  ;  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  Fenelon."  We  only  do  not  take  this  as  an  in- 
sult, because  no  insult  is  intended.  As  well  think  to  compliment 
a  Christian  by  saying  some  of  the  Apostles  were  very  eminent 
men,  that  you  are  a  great  admirer  of  the  virtues  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity.  Do  you  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  your  master  ? 
Do  you  own  the  Church  as  your  mother  ?  No  ?  Then  you 
fall  infinitely  short  of  your  duty.     We  are  not  Catholics  be- 
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cause  we  admire  FeneloD,  or  Bossuet,  and  we  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  compliment  even  to  th^  Catholics  you  pretend  to  ad- 
mire that  you  admire  them,  for  you  deride  that  to  which  they 
owed  their  virtues,  and  show  your  admiration  is  worth  nothing 
by  admiring  also  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  John  Knox,  and  per« 
haps  Cotton  Mather.  We  do  not  thank  you  for  praising  our 
brethren,  while  you  insult  and  calumniate  our  Mother.  Speak 
evil  of  me,  or  of  them,  and  I  can  forgive  you.  But  call  my 
Mother  hard  names,  as  you  do,  and  nothing  you  can  say  in  my 
favor  or  in  theirs  will  enable  me  to  forgive  you.  In  the  one 
case,  you  at  worst  only  blaspheme  men  ;  in  the  other,  you  blas- 
pheme the  Holy  Ghost,  the  eternal  God,  whose  Spouse  she  is ; 
and  even  were  I  and  my  brethren  to  forgive  you,  it  would  avail 
you  nothing. 

XII.  To  the  twelfth  charge,  that  Catholicity  ^'  is  fascinating 
to  aU  classes,"  we  will  say  not  much.  It  is  a  charge  we  can- 
not retort  upon  Puritanism.  That  the  Catholic  Church  is 
attractive  to  all  men  of  all  classes  who  would  have  faith,  who 
feel  they  are  poor,  helpless  sinners,  and  would  have  the  sure 
means  of  salvation  ;  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  who  seek 
rest,  and  find  it  nowhere  in  the  world  ;  to  those  who  would  have 
confidence  in  tlieir  principles,  and  free  scope  and  full  employ- 
ment for  their  intellectual  powers  ;  to  those  who  are  tired  of 
endless  jarring,  and  disgusted  with  shallow  innovators,  pert  phi- 
losophers, unfledged  divines,  cobweb  theories  spun  from  the 
brain  of  vanity  and  conceit,  vanishing  as  the  sun  exhales  the 
morning  dew  which  alone  rendered  them  visible,  and  who  would 
have  something  older  than  yesterday,  solid,  durable,  carrying 
them  back  and  connecting  them  with  all  that  has  been,  and 
forward  and  connecting  them  with  all  that  is  to  be,  admitting 
them  into  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  saints  of  all  ages,  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  they  have  part  and  lot  in  all  that  over  which 
has  coursed  the  stream  of  divine  providence,  been  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  hallowed  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
sanctified  aflection,  and  permitting  them  to  love,  venerate,  and 
adore  to  their  heart's  content,  or  their  heart's  capacity  ;  — to 
all  these,  of  whatever  age  or  nation,  sex,  rank,  or  condition, 
the  glorious,  sublime,  God-inspired,  guided,  and  defended 
Catholic  Church  is  full  of  attractions,  we  admit,  even  fascinat- 
ing, if  you  will.  But  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  or  to  any 
other  than  such  as  these,  we  deny  it,  and  find  the  justification 
of  our  denial  in  the  fact  that  the  Professor  and  his  brethren  are 
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yet  without  her  pale.  —  The  thirteenth  charge  we  shall  consider 
in  a  separate  article,  designed  to  show  the  necessity  of  Catho- 
licity to  sustain  popular  liberty. 

We  here  close  our  protracted  review  of  this  Lecture.  The 
unchristian  style  of  writing  adopted  by  the  author  has  pre- 
vented us  from  being  briefer.  But  we  have  been  as  brief  as 
we  well  could  be.  We  have  doubtless  omitted  some  points 
which  the  author  judges  important,  but  we  have  touched  upon 
all  the  main  charges.  For  the  most  part,  we  have  had  nothing 
but  assertions,  unsupported  by  fact  or  argument,  to  combat. 
Where  these  were  such  as  could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  met  by  argument,  we  have  so  met  them  ;  where  they  ad- 
mitted no  argument,  we  have  met  them  by  counter  assertions, 
and  put  the  author  upon  his  proofs.  If  he  shall  attempt  to 
bring  forward  facts  to  sustain  any  of  his  assertions  which  we 
have  contradicted,  or  left  uncontradicted,  he  will  find  us  ready 
to  meet  him. 

In  some  passages  we  have  spoken  plainly,  perhaps  severely. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeking  for  soft  words,  nor  has  the 
present  case  seemed  to  us  to  demand  them.  No  Protestant 
can  feel  or  understand  the  outrageous  character  of  the  Lecture 
we  have  had  to  combat.  Its  real  flagitiousness  is  apparent 
only  to  a  Catholic  ;  and  it  were  to  be  false  to  our  brethren, 
false  to  the  truth,  false  to  our  God,  not  to  rebuke  its  author  in 
the  tones  of  a  just  severity.  We  have  spoken  calmly,  sin- 
cerely, conscientiously,  but  strongly,  and  we  hope  to  the  point, 
and  to  the  purpose. 


Art.  III.  —  Catholicity  necessary  to  sustain  Popular  Liberty. 

Br  popular  liberty,  we  mean  democracy ;  by  democracy, 
we  mean  the  democratic  form  of  government ;  by  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  we  mean  that  form  of  government 
which  vests  the  sovereignty  in  the  people  as  population,  and 
which  is  administered  by  the  people,  either  in  person  or  by 
their  representatives.  By  sustaining  popular  liberty,  we  mean, 
not  the  introduction  or  institution  of  democracy,  but  preserving 
it  when  and  where  it  is  already  introduced,  and  securing  its  free, 
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orderly,  and  wholesome  action.  By  Catholicity,  we  mean  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  faith,  monds,  and  worship.  The 
thesis  we  propose  to  maintain  is,  therefore,  that  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a  demo- 
cratic government,  and  secure  its  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome 
action.  Infidelity,  Protestantism,  heathenism  may  institute  a 
democracy,  but  only  Catholicity  can  sustain  it. 

Our  own  government,  in  its  origin  and  cons tituUonal  form, 
is  not  a  democracy,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a 
limited  ekcHve  aristocracy.  In  its  theory,  the  representative, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  when  once 
elected,  and  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  is,  in  his 
official  action,  independent  of  his  constituents,  and  not  respon- 
sible to  them  for  his  acts.  For  this  reason,  we  call  the  gov- 
ernment an  elective  aristocracy.  But,  practically,  the  gov- 
ernment framed  by  our  fathers  no  longer  exists,  save  in  name. 
Its  original  character  has  disappeared,  or  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  Constituti6n  is  a  dead  letter,  except  so  far  as  it  serves  to 
prescribe  the  modes  of  election,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  the 
distribution  and  tenure  of  offices,  and  the  union  and  separation 
of  the  functions  of  government.  Since  1828,  it  has  been 
becoming  in  practice,  and  is  now,  substantially,  a  pure  democ- 
racy, with  no  effective  constitution  but  the  will  of  the  majority 
for  the  time  being.  Whether  the  change  has  been  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  change 
was  inevitable,  because  men  are  more  willing  to  advance  them- 
selves by  flattering  the  people  and  perverting  the  Constitution, 
than  they  are  by  self-denial  to  serve  their  country.  The  change 
has  been  effected,  and  there  is  no  return  to  the  original  theory 
of  the  government.  Any  man  who  should  plant  himself  on  the 
Constitution,  and  attempt  to  arrest  the  democratic  tendency, 
— no  matter  what  his  character,  ability,  virtues,  services, — 
would  be  crushed  and  ground  to  powder.  Your  Calhouns 
must  give  way  for  your  Polks  and  Van  Burens,  your  Websters 
for  your  Harrisons  and.Clays.  No  man,  who  is  not  prepared 
to  play  the  demagogue,  to  stoop  to  flatter  the  people,  and,  in 
one  direction  or  another,  to  exaggerate  the  democratic  ten- 
dency, can  receive  the  nomination  for  an  important  office,  or 
have  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  reign  of  great  men,  of 
distinguished  statesmen  and  firm  patriots,  is  over,  and  that  of 
the  demagogues  has  begun.  Your  most  important  offices  are 
hereafter  to  be  filled  by  third  and  fourth-rate  men,  —  men  too 
insignificant  to  excite  strong  opposition,  and  too  flexible  in 
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their  principles  not  to  be  willing  to  take  any  direction  the 
caprices  of  the  mob — or  the  interests  of  the  wire-pullers  of 
the  mob  —  may  demand.  Evil  or  no  evil,  such  is  the  fact, 
and  we  must  conform  to  it. 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  question  comes  up,  How  are  we 
to  sustain  popular  liberty,  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action  of  our  practical  democracy  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one,  and  cannot  be  blinked  with  impunity. 

The  theory  of  democracy  is,  construct  your  government 
and  commit  it  to  the  people  to  be  taken  care  of.  Democracy 
is  not  properly  a  government ;  but  what  is  called  the  govern- 
ment is  a  huge  machine  contrived  to  be  wielded  by  the  people 
as  they  shall  think  proper.  In  relation  to  it  the  people  are 
assumed  to  be  what  Almighty  God  is  to  the  universe,  the  first 
cause,  the  medial  cause,  the  final  cause.  It  emanates  from 
them  ;  it  is  administered  by  them,  and  for  them  ;  and,  more- 
over, they  are  to  keep  watch  and  provide  for  its  right  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  would  work  admirably,  if  it  were 
not  for  one  litde  difficulty,  namely,  —  the  peopk  are  fallibky 
both  individually  and  eoUectively^  and  governed  by  their  pae^ 
sions  and  interests^  which  not  unjrequewtly  had  them  far  astray j 
and  produce  much  mischief.  The  government  must  necessa- 
rily follow  their  will ;  and  whenever  that  will  happens  to  be 
blinded  by  passion,  or  misled  by  ignorance  or  interest,  the 
government  must  inevitably  go  wrong ;  and  government  can 
never  go  wrong  without  doing  injustice.  The  government 
may  be  provided  for  ;  the  people  may  take  care  of  that ;  but 
who  or  what  is  to  take  care  oi  the  people,  and  assure  us  that 
they  will  always  wield  the  government  so  as  to  promote  justice 
and  equality,  or  maintain  order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all,  of 
all  classes  and  interests  ? 

Do  not  answer  by  referring  us  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  We  are  writing  seriously,  and  have  no  leisure 
to  enjoy  a  joke,  even  if  it  be  a  good  one.  We  have  too  much 
principle,  we  hope,  to  seek  to  humbug,  and  have  had  too 
much  experience  to  be  humbugged.  We  are  Americans, 
American  bom,  American  bred,  and  we  love  our  country,  and 
will,  when  called  upon,  defend  it,  against  any  and  every  enemy, 
to  the  best  of  our  feeble  ability  ;  but,  though  we  by  no  means 
rate  American  virtue  and  intelligence  so  low  as  do  those  who 
will  abuse  us  for  not  rating  it  higher,  we  cannot  consent  to 
hoodwink  ourselves,  or  to  claim  for  our  countrymen  a  degree 
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of  virtue  and  intelligence  tfaey  do  not  possess.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  salutary  errors,  and  are  forbidden  to  seek 
even  a  good  end  by  any  but  honest  means.  The  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  are  not  sufficient  to  secure 
the  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  action  of  the  government ; 
for  they  do  not  secure  it.  The  government  commits,  every 
now  and  then,  a  sad  blunder,  and  the  general  policy  it  adopts 
must  prove^  in  the  long  run,  suicidal.  It  has  adopted  a  most 
iniquitous  policy,  and  its  most  unjust  measures  are  its  most 
popular  measures,  such  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  any  man's  polit- 
ical success  directly  and  openly  to  oppose  ;  and  we  think  we 
hazard  .nothing  in  saying,  our  free  institutions  cannot  be  sus* 
tained  without  an  augmentation  of  popular  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. We  do  not  say,  nor  do  we  pretend,  that  the  people 
are  not  capable  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence 
to  sustain  a  democracy  ;  all  we  say  is,  they  cannot  do  it 
without  virtue  and  intelligence,  nor  without  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue  and  intelligence  than  they  have  as  yet  attained  to.  We 
do  not  apprehend  that  many  of  our  countrymen,  and  we  are  sure 
no  one  whose  own  virtue  and  intelligence  entitle  his  opinion  to 
any  weight,  will  dispute  this.  Then  the  question  of  the  means 
of  sustaining  our  democracy  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
augmenting  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  press  makes  readers,  but  does  little  to  make  virtuous 
and  intelligent  readers.  The  newspaper  press  is,  for  the  most 
part,  under  the  control  of  men  of  very  ordinary  abilities,  lax 
principles,  and  limited  acquirements.  It  echoes  and  exagger- 
ates popular  errors,  and  does  little  or  nothing  to  create  a  sound 
public  opinion.  Your  popular  literature  caters  to  popular 
taste,  passions,  prejudices,  ignorance,  and  errors  ;  it  is  by  no 
means  above  the  average  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence 
which  already  obtains,  and  can  do*nothing  to  create  a  higher 
standard  of  virtue  or  tone  of  thought.  On  what,  then,  are 
we  to  rely  ? 

"  On  Education,"  answer  Frances  Wright,  Abner  Knee- 
hnd,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  Educationists  generally.  But  we  must 
remember  that  we  must  have  virtue  and  intelligence.  Virtue 
without  intelligence  will  only  fit  the  mass  to  be  duped  by  the 
ar^ul  and  designing  ;  and  intelligence  without  virtue  only  makes 
one  the  abler  and  more  successful  villain.  Education  must  be 
of  the  right  sort,  if  it  is  to  answer  our  purpose ;  for  a  bad 
education  is  worse  than  none.     The  Mahometans  are  great 
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sticklers  for  education,  and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Koran,  that  every  believer  must  at  least  be  taught 
to  read  ;  but  we  do  not  find  their  education  does  much  to  ad- 
vance them  in  virtue  and  intelligence.  Education,  moreover, 
demands  educators,  and  educators  of  the  right  sort.  Where 
are  these  to  be  obtained  ?  Who  is  to  select  them,  judge  of 
their  qualifications,  sustain  or  dismiss  them  i  The  people  i 
Then  you  place  education  in  the  same  category  with  democ- 
racy. You  make  the  people  through  their  representatives  the 
educators.  The  people  will  select  and  sustain  only  such  edu- 
cators as  represent  their  own  virtues,  vices,  intelligence,  prej- 
udices, and  errors.  Whether  they  educate  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, they  can  impart  only  what  they  have  and  are. 
Consequently,  with  them  for  educators,  we  can,  by  means 
even  of  universal  education,  get  no  increase  of  virtue  and  in- 
telligence to  bear  on  the  government.  The  people  may  edu- 
cate, but  where  is  that  which  takes  care  that  they  educate  in 
a  proper  manner  ?  Here  is  the  very  difficulty  we  began  by 
pointing  out.  The  people  take  care  of  the  government  and 
education  ;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take  care  of  the  people,  who 
need  taking  care  of  quite  as  much  as  either  education  or  gov- 
ernment.^—  for,  rightly  considered,  neither  government  nor 
education  has  any  other  legitimate  end  than  to  take  care  of  the 
people. 

We  know  of  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is 
in  RELIGION.  There  is  no  foundation  for  virtue  but  in  relig- 
ion, and  it  is  only  religion  that  can  command  that  degree  of 
popular  virtue  and  intelligence  requisite  to  insure  to  popular 
government  the  right  direction  and  a  wise  and  just  adminis- 
tration. A  people  without  religion,  however  successful  they 
may  be  in  throwing  off  old  institutions,  or  in  introducing  new 
ones,  have  no  power  to  lecure  the  free,  orderly,  and  whole- 
some working  of  any  institutions.  For  the  people  can  bring 
to  the  support  of  institutions  only  the  degree  of  virtue  and 
intelligence  they  have  ;  and  we  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  an 
infidel  people  can  have  very  little  either  of  virtue  or  intelli- 
'  gence,  since,  in  this  professedly  Christian  country,  this  will 
and  must  be  conceded  us.  We  shall,  therefore,  assume,  with- 
out stopping  to  defend  our  assumption,  that  religion  is  the 
power  or  influence  we  need  to  take  care  of  the  people,  and 
secure  the  degree  of  virtue  and.  intelligence  necessary  to  sus- 
tam  popular  liberty.  We  say,  then,  if  democracy  commits 
the  government  to  the  people  to  be  taken  care  of,  religion  is 
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to  take  care  that  they  take  proper  care  of  the  government, 
rightly  direct  and  wisely  administer  it. 

But  what  religion  }  It  must  be  a  religion  which  is  above 
the  people  and  controls  them,  or  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
If  it  depends  on  the  people,  if  the  people  are  to  take  care  of 
it,  to  say  what  it  shall  be,  what  it  shall  teach,  what  it  shall 
command,  what  worship  or  discipline  it  shall  insist  on  being 
observed,  we  are  back  m  our  old  difficulty.  The  people  take 
care  of  religion ;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take  care  of  the  people  f 
We  repeat,  then,  what  religion  ?  It  cannot  be  Protestantism, 
in  all  or  any  of  its  forms  ;  for  Protestantism  assumes  as  its 
point  of  departure  that  Almighty  God  has  indeed  given  us  a 
religion,  but  has  given  it  to  us  not  to  take  care  of  us,  but  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  us.  It  makes  religion  the  ward  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  assumes  it  to  be  sent  on  earth  a  lone  and  helpless  orphan, 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  people,  who  are  to  serve  as  its  dry  nurse. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  Protestants  say  this  in  just  so  many 
words  ;  but  this,  under  the  present  point  of  view,  is  their 
distinguishing  characteristic.  What  was  the  assumption  of  the 
Reformers  i  Was  it  not  that  Almighty  God  had  failed  to 
take  care  of  his  Church,  that  he  had  suffered  it  to  become 
exceedingly  corrupt  and  corrupting^  so  much  so  as  to  have 
become  a  very  Babylon,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  his  Church  ? 
Was  it  not  for  this  reason  that  they  turned  reformers,  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  what  had  been  the  Church,  and  at- 
tempted, with  such  materials  as  they  could  command,  to  recon- 
struct the  Church  on  its  primitive  foundation,  and  after  the 
Erimitive  model  ?  Is  not  this  what  they  tell  us  ?  But  if  they 
ad  believed  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  minister  and  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  that  Almighty  God  had  instituted  his  religion 
for  the  spiritual  government  of  men,  and  charged  himself  with 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  it,  would  they  ever  have  dared 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  work  of  reforming  it }  Would 
they  ever  have  fancied  that  either  religion  or  the  Church  could 
ever  need  reforming,  or,  if  so,  that  it  could  ever  be  done  by 
human  agency  f  Of  course  not.  They  would  have  taken 
religion  as  presented  by  the  Church  as  the  standard,  submitted 
to  it  as  the  law,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience. It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  their  assum- 
ing to  be  reformers,  that  they,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
regarded  religion  as  committed  to  their  care,  or  abandoned  to 
their  protection.  They  were,  at  least,  its  guardians,  and  were 
to  govern  it,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it. 
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The  first  stage  of  Protestantism  was  to  place  religion  under 
charge  of  the  civil  government.    The  Church  was  condenuiedy 
among  other  reasons,  for  the  control  it  exercised  over  princes 
and  nobles,  that  is,  over  the  temporal  power ;  and  the  first 
effect  of  Protestantism  was  to  emancipate  the  government 
from  this  control,  or,  in  other  words,  to  free  the  government 
from  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  to  bring  religion  in  subjec* 
tion  to  the  temporal  authority.     The  prince,  by  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  won  for  himself  the  power  to  determine 
the  faith  of  his  subjects,  to  appoint  its  teachers,  and  to  remove 
them  whenever  they  should  teach  what  he  disapproved,  or 
whenever  they  should  cross  his  ambition,  defeat  his  oppres* 
sive  policy,  or  interfere  with  his  pleasures.     Thus  was  it  and 
still  is  it  witli  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  with  the 
temporal  authority  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Russia, — 
in  this  respect  also  Protestant, — and  originally  was  it  the 
same  in  this  country.     The  supreme  civil  magistrate  makes 
himself  sovereign  pontiff,  and  religion  and  the  Church,  if  dis* 
obedient  to  his  will,  are  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
or  dragooned  into  submission.     Now,  if  we  adopt  this  view, 
and  subject  religion  to  the  civil  government,  it  will  not  answer 
our  purpose.     We  want  .religion,  as  we  have  seen,  to  control 
the  people,  and  through  its  spiritual  governance  to  cause  them 
to  give  the  temporal  government  always  a  wise  and  just  direc- 
tion.    But,  if  the  government  control  the  religion,  it  can  ex- 
ercise no  control  over  the  sovereign  people,  for  they  control 
the  government.     Through  the  government  the  people  take 
care  of  religion,  but  who  or  what  takes  care  of  ihe  people  ? 
This  would  leave  the  people  ultimate,  and  we  have  no  security 
unless  we  have  something  more  ultimate  than  they,  something 
which  they  cannot  control,  but  which  they  must  obey. 

The  second  stage  in  Protestantism  is  to  reject,  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  authority  of  the  temporal  government,  and  to 
subject  religion  to  the  control  of  the  faithful.  This  is  the  fuU 
recognition  in  matters  of  religion  of  the  democratic  principle. 
The  people  determine  their  faith  and  worship,  select,  sustain, 
or  dismiss  their  own  religious  teachers.  They  who  are  to  be 
taught  judge  him  who  is  to  teach,  and  say  whether  he  teaches 
them  truth  or  falsehood,  wholesome  doctrine  or  unwholesome. 
The  patient  directs  the  physician  what  to  prescribe.  This  is 
the  theory  adopted  by  Protestants  generally  in  this  country. 
The  congregation  select  their  own  teacher,  unless  it  be  among 
the  Methodists,  and  to  them  the  pastor  is  responsible.     If  he 
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teaches  to  suit  them,  well  and  good  ;  if  he  crosses  none  of  their 
wishes,  enlarges  their  numbers,  and  thus  lightens  their  taxes  and 
gratifies  their  pride  of  sect,  also  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he 
must  seek  a  flock  to  feed  somewhere  else. 

But  this  view  will  no  more  answer  our  purpose  than  the 
former  ;  for  it  places  religion  under  the  control  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  in  the  same  category  with  the  government  itself. 
The  people  take  care  of  religion,  but  who  takes  care  of  the 
people  ? 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  Protestantism  is  Individualism. 
This  leaves  religion  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  individual, 
who  selects  his  own  creed,  or  makes  a  creed  to  suit  himself, 
devises  his  own  worship  and  discipline,  and  submits  to  no  re- 
straints but  such  as  are  self-imposed.  This  makes  a  man's 
religion  the  effect  of  his  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  denies  it 
all  power  to  augment  or  to  direct  them.  So  this  will  not  an- 
swer. The  individual  takes  care  of  his  religion,  but  who  or 
what  takes  care  of  the  individual  ?  The  state  ?  But  who 
takes  care  of  the  state  ?  The  people  ?  But  who  takes  care 
of  the  people  ?     Our  old  difficulty  again. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations,  that  Protestantism 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  religion  to  sustain  democracy  ;  be- 
cause, take  it  in  which  stage  you  will,  it,  like  democracy 
itself,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people,  and  must  com- 
mand and  teach  what  they  say,  and  of  course  must  follow,  in- 
stead of  controlling,  their  passions,  interests,  and  caprices. 

Nor  do  we  obtain  this  conclusion  merely  by  reasoning.  It 
is  sustained  by  facts.  The  Protestant  religion  is  everywhere 
either  an  expression  of  the  government  or  of  the  people,  and 
must  obey  either  the  government  or  public  opinion.  The  grand 
reform,  if  reform  it  was,  effected  by  the  Protestant  chiefs, 
consisted  in  bringing  religious  questions  before  the  public,  and 
subjecting  faith  and  worship  to  the  decision  of  public  opin- 
ion, —  public  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  that  is,  of  the  na- 
tion, the  province,  or  the  sect.  Protestant  faith  and  wor- 
ship tremble  as  readily  before  the  slightest  breath  of  public  sen- 
timent, as  the  aspen  leaf  before  the  gentle  zephyr.  *  The  faith 
and  discipline  of  a  sect  take  any  and  every  direction  the  public 
opinion  of  that  sect  demands.  All  is  loose,  floating,  —  is  here 
to-day,  is  there  to-morrow,  and,  next  day,  may  be  nowhere. 
The  holding  of  slaves  is  compatible  with  Christian  character 
south  of  a  geographical  line,  and  incompatible  north  ;  and 
Christian  morals  change  according  to  the  prejudices,  interests, 
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or  habits  of  the  people,  —  as  evinced  by  the  recent  divisions 
in  our  own  country  among  the  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
Unitarians  of  Savannah  refuse  to  hear  a  preacher  accredited 
by  Unitarians  of  Boston. 

The  great  danger  in  our  country  is  from  the  predominance 
of  material  interests.  Democracy  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
favor  inequality  and  injustice.  The  government  must  obey  the 
people  ;  that  is,  it  must  follow  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
people,  and  of  course  the  stronger  passions  and  interests. 
These  with  us  are  material,  such  as  pertain  solely  to  this  life 
and  this  world.  What  our  people  demand  of  government  is, 
that  it  adopt  and  sustain  such  measures  as  tend  most  directly  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  must,  then,  follow  the 
passion  for  wealth,  and  labor  especially  to  promote  worldly 
mterests. 

But  among  these  worldly  interests,  some  are  stronger  than 
others,  and  can  command  the  government.  These  will  take 
possession  of  the  government,  and  wield  it  for  their  own  espe- 
cial advantage.  They  will  make  it  the  instrument  of  taxing  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  country  for  the  special  advancement 
of  themselves.  This  leads  to  inequality  and  injustice,  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  work- 
ing of  the  government. 

Now,  what  is  wanted  is  some  power  to  prevent  this,  to  mod- 
erate the  passion  for  wealth,  and  to  inspire  the  people  with 
such  a  true  and  firm  sense  of  justice,  as  will  prevent  any  one 
interest  from  struggling  to  advance  itself  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. Without  this,  the  stronger  material  interests  predomi- 
nate, make  the  government  the  means  of  securing  their  pre- 
dominance, and  of  extending  it  by  the  burdens  which,  through 
the  government,  they  are  able  to  impose  on  the  weaker  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

The  framers  of  our  government  foresaw  this  evil,  and 
thought  to  guard  against  it  by  a  written  Constitution.  But  they 
intrusted  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  care  of 
the  people,  which  was  as  wise  as  to  lock  up  your  culprit  in 
prison  and  intrust  him  with  the  key.  The  Constitution,  as  a 
restraint  on  the  will  of  the  people,  or  the  governing  majority, 
is  already  a  dead  letter.  It  answers  to  talk  about,  to  declaim 
about,  in  electioneering  speeches,  and  even  as  a  theme  of 
newspaper  leaders,  and  political  essays  in  reviews  ;  but  its  ef- 
fective power  is  a  morning  vapor  after  the  sun  is  well  up. 

Even    Mr.  Calhoun's    theory  of  the    Constitution,  which 
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regards  it  not  siroplj  as  the  written  instrument,  but  as  the 
disposition  or  the  constitution  of  the  people  into  sovereign 
states  united  in  a  federal  league  or  compact,  for  certain  pur- 
poses which  concern  all  the  states  alike,  and  from  which 
It  follows  that  any  measure  unequal  in  its  bearing,  or  oppres- 
sive upon  any  portion  of  the  confederacy,  is  ipso  facto  null 
and  void,  and  may  be  vetoed  by  the  aggrieved  state,  —  this  the- 
ory, though  unquestionably  the  true  theory  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, is  yet  insufficient ;  because,  I.  It  has  no  applica- 
tion within  the  State  governments  themselves;  and  because, 
2.  It  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arrest  the  unequal,  unjust, 
and  oppressive  measures  of  the  Federal  government.  South 
Carolina,  in  1833,  forced  a  compromise,  but  in  1842,  the  ob- 
noxious policy  was  revived,  is  pursued  now  successfully,  and 
there  is  no  State  to  attempt  again  the  virtue  of  State  interposi- 
tion. Not  even  South  Carolina  can  be  brought  to  do  so  again. 
The  meshes  of  trade  and  commerce  are  so  spread  over  the 
whole  land,  the  controlling  influences  of  all  sections  have  be- 
come so  united  and  interwoven,  by  means  of  banks,  other 
moneyed  corporations,  and  the  credit  system,  that  henceforth 
State  interposition  becomes  practically  impossible.  The  Con- 
stitution is  practically  abolished,  and  our  government  is  vir- 
tually, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  we  have  said,  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, with  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  obeying  the  interest 
or  interests  which  for  the  time  being  can  succeed  in  command- 
ing it.  This,  as  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  would  say,  is  a 
''  fixed  fact."  There  is  no  restraint  on  predominating  pas- 
sions and  interests  but  in  religion.  This  is  another  ^^  fixed 
fact." 

Protestantism  is  insufficient  to  restrain  these,  for  it  does  not, 
and  because  it  itself  is  carried  away  by  them.  The  Protes- 
tant sect  governs  its  religion,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it. 
If  one  sect  pursues,  by  the  influence  of  its  chiefs,  a  policy  in 
opposition  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  its  members,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  the  disafl^ected,  if  a  majority,  change  its  poli- 
cy ;  if  too  few  or  too  weak  to  do  that,  they  leave  it  and  join 
some  other  sect,  or  form  a  new  sect.  If  the  minister  attempts 
to  do  his  duty,  reproves  a  practice  by  which  his  parishioners 
^^  get  gain,"  or  insists  on  their  practising  some  real  self-denial 
not  compensated  by  some  self-indulgence,  a  few  leading  mem- 
bers will  tell  him  very  gravely,  that  they  hired  him  to  preach 
and  pray  for  them,  not  to  interfere  with  their  business  concerns 
and  relations  ;  and  if  he  does  not  mind  his  own  business,  they 
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will  DO  longer  need  his  senrices.  The  mbister  feels,  perhaps, 
the  insult ;  he  would  be  faithful ;  but  he  looks  at  his  lovelj 
wife,  at  his  little  ones.  These  to  be  reduced  to  poverty,  per- 
haps to  beggary,  — no,  it  must  not  be  ;  one  struggle,  one  pang, 
and  it  is  over.  He  will  do  the  bidding  of  his  masters.  A 
zealous  minister  in  this  city  ventured,  one  Sunday,  to  denounce 
the  modern  spirit  of  trade.  The  next  day,  be  was  waited 
on  by  a  committee  of  wealthy  merchants  belonging  to  bis  par- 
ish, who  told  him  he  was  wrong.  The  Sunday  following,  the 
meek  and  humble  minister  publicly  retracted,  and  made  the 
amende  honorable. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Protestantism,  though  it  may 
institute,  cannot  sustain  popular  liberty.  It  is  itself  subject  to 
popular  control,  and  must  follow  in  all  things  the  popular  will, 
passion,  interest,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  caprice.  This,  in 
reality,  is  its  boasted  virtue,  and  we  find  it  commended  because 
under  it  the  people  have  a  voice  in  its  management.  Nay,  we 
ourselves  shall  be  denounced,  not  for  saying  Protestantism  sub- 
jects religion  to  popular  control,  but  for  intimating  that  religion 
ought  not  to  be  so  subjected.  A  terrible  cry  will  be  raised 
against  us.  ^^  See,  here  is  Mr.  Brownson,"  it  will  be  said, 
^^  he  would  bring  the  people  under  the  control  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Just  as  we  told  you.  These  Papists  have  no  respect 
for  the  people.  They  sneer  at  the  people,  mock  at  their  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  Here  is  this  unfledged  Papistling,  not  yet  a 
year  old,  boldly  contending  that  the  control  of  their  religious 
faith  and  worship  should  be  taken  from  the  people,  and  that 
they  must  believe  and  do  just  what  the  emissaries  of  Rome  are 

f  leased  to  command ;  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty  too." 
f  we  only  had  room,  we  would  write  out  and  publish  what  the 
anti-^Catholic  press  will  say  against  us,  and  save  the  candid, 
the  learned,  intellectual,  and  patriotic  editors  the  trouble  ojf 
doing  it  themselves  ;  and  we  would  do  it  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  Italics,  small  capitals,  capitals,  and  exclamation  points. 
Verily,  we  think  we  could  do  the  thing  up  nearly  as  well  as 
the  best  of  them.  But  we  have  no  room.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  what  they  will  say.  The  burden  of  their  accusation 
will  be,  that  we  labor  to  withdraw  religion  from  the  control  of 
the  people,  and  to  free  it  from  the  necessity  of  following  their 
will ;  that  we  seek  to  make  it  the  master,  and  not  the  slave,  of 
the  people.  And  this  is  good  proof  of  our  position,  that 
Protestantism  cannot  govern  the  people,  —  for  they  govern  it, 
—  and  therefore  that  Protestantism  is  not  the  religion  wanted  ; 
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for  it  is  precisely  a  religion  that  can  and  will  govern  the  people, 
be  their  master,  that  we  need. 

If  Protestantism  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  what  religion 
will  ?  The  Roman  Catholic,  or  none.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  assumes,  as  its  point  of  departure,  that  it  is  instituted 
not  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  people,  but  to  take  care  of  the 
people  ;  not  to  be  governed  by  them,  but  to  govern  them.  The 
word  is  harsh  in  democratic  ears,  we  admit ;  but  it  is  not  the 
office  of  religion  to  say  soft  or  pleasing  words.  It  must  speak 
the  truth  even  in  unwilling  ears,  and  it  has  few  truths  that  are 
not  harsh  and  grating  to  the  worldly  mind  or  the  depraved 
heart.  The  people  need  governing,  and  must  be  governed,  or 
nothing  but  anarchy  and  destruction  await  them.  They  must 
have  a  master.  The  word  must  be  spoken.  But  it  is  not 
our  word.  We  have  demonstrated  its  necessity  in  showing 
that  we  have  no  security  for  popular  government,  unless  We  • 
have  some  security  that  the  people  will  administer  it  wisely  and 
justly  ;  and  we  have  no  security  that  they  will  do  this,  unless 
we  have  some  security  that  their  passions  will  be  restrained, 
and  their  attachments  to  worldly  interests  so  moderated  that 
they  will  never  seek,  through  the  government,  to  support  them 
at  the  expense  of  justice  ;  and  this  security  we  can  have  only 
in  a  religion  that  is  above  the  people,  exempt  from  their  con- 
trol, which  they  cannot  command,  but  must,  on  peril  of  con- 
demnation, OBEV.    Declaim  as  you  will ;  quote  our  expression, 

THE    PEOPLE   MUST    HAVE  A  MASTER, aS  yOU    doubtleSS 

will ;  hold  it  up  in  glaring  capitals,  to  excite  the  unthinking  and 
unreasoning  multitude,  and  to  doubly  fortify  their  prejudices 
against  Catholicity ;  be  mortally  scandalized  at  the  idea  that 
religion  ought  to  govern  the  people,  and  then  go  to  work  and 
seek  to  bring  the  people  into  subjection  to  your  banks  or 
moneyed  corporations  through  their  passions,  ignorance,  and 
worldly  interests,  and  in  doing  so,  prove  what  candid  men, 
what  lovers  of  truth,  what  noble  defenders  of  liberty,  and 
what  ardent  patriots  you  are.  We  care  not.  You  see  we  un- 
derstand you,  and,  understanding  you,  we  repeat,  the  religion 
which  is  to  answer  our  purpose  must  be  above  the  people,  and 
able  to  COMMAND  them.  We  know  the  force  oi  the  word, 
and  we  mean  it.  The  6rst  lesson  to  the  child  is,  obey  ;  the 
first  and  last  lesson  to  the  people,  individually  or  collectively, 
is,  OBET  ;  —  and  there  is  no  obedience  where  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  enjoin  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  then,  is  necessary  to  sustain 
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popular  liberty,  because  popular  liberty  can  be  sustained  only 
by  a  religion  free  from  popular  control,  above  the  people, 
speaking  from  above  and  able  to  command  them,  —  and  such 
a  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  acknowledges  no  roaster 
but  God,  and  depends  only  on  the  divine  will  in  respect  to  what 
it  shall  teach,  what  it  shall  ordain,  what  it  shall  insist  upon  as 
truth,  piety,  moral  and  social  virtue.  It  was  made  not  by  the 
people,  but  for  them  ;  is  administered  not  by  the  people,  but  for 
them  ;  is  accountable  not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.  Not  de- 
pendent on  the  people,  it  will  not  follow  their  passions  ;  not 
subject  to  their  control,  it  will  not  be  their  accomplice  in 
iniquity  ;  and  speaking  from  God,  it  will  teach  them  the  truth, 
and  command  them  to  practise  justice.  To  this  end  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Church  contributes.  It  is  Catholic,  uni- 
versal ;  it  teaches  all  nations,  and  has  its  centre  in  no  one.  If 
it  was  a  mere  national  church,  like  the  Anglican,  the  Russian, 
the  Greek,  or  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  pride  sought  to 
make  the  Gallican,  it  would  follow  the  caprice  or  interest  of  that 
nation,  and  become  but  a  tool  of  its  government  or  of  its  pre- 
dominating passion.  The  government,  if  anti-popular,  would 
use  it  to  oppress  the  people,  to  favor  its  ambitious  projects,  or 
its  unjust  and  ruinous  policy.  Under  a  popular  government, 
it  would  become  the  slave  of  the  people,  and  could  place  no 
restraint  on  the  ruling  interest  or  on  the  majority  ;  but  would 
be  made  to  sanction  and  consolidate  its  power.  But  having 
its  centre  in  no  one  nation,  extending  over  all,  it  becomes  in- 
dependent of  all,  and  in  all  can  speak  with  the  same  voice  and 
in  the  same  tone  of  authority.  This  the  Church  has  always 
understood,  and  hence  the  noble  struggles  of  the  many  calum- 
niated popes  to  sustain  the  unity,  Catholicity,  and  independ- 
ence of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  This,  too,  the  temporal 
powers  have  always  seen  and  felt,  and  hence  their  readiness, 
even  while  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  to  break  the  unity  of 
Catholic  authority  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  could  subject  the 
Church  in  their  own  dominions,  as  did  Henry  the  Eignth,  and 
as  does  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  themselves. 

But  we  pray  our  readers  to  understand  us  well ;  and  we 
hope  to  find  some  candor  even  among  Protestant  readers. 
We  unquestionably  assert  the  adequacy  of  Catholicity  to  sus- 
tain popular  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  exempted  from 
popular  control  and  able  to  govern  the  people  ;  and  its  necessity^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only  religion,  which,  in  a  popular 
government,  is  or  can  be  exempted  from  popular  control,  and 
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able  to  govern  the  people.  We  say  distinctly,  that  this  is  the 
ground  on  which,  reasoning  as  the  statesman,  not  as  the  theo- 
logian, we  assert  the  adequacy  and  necessity  of  Catholicity  ; 
and  we  object  to  Protestantism,  in  our  present  argument j  sole- 
ly on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  authority  over  the  people,  is 
subject  to  them,  must  follow  the  direction  they  give  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  restrain  their  passions,  or  so  control  them  as 
to  prevent  them  from  abusing  their  government.  This  we 
assert,  distinctly  and  intentionally,  and  so  plainly,  that  what  we 
say  cannot  be  mistaken. 

But  in  what  sense  do  we  assert  Catholicity  to  be  the  master  of 
the  people  ?  Here  we  demand  jusUce  ;  for  on  this  point  some 
of  our  former  assertions  have,  by  a  profligate  press,  been  wil- 
fully perverted.  The  authority  of  Catholicity  is  spiritual,  not 
temporal  ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which  we  have  urged  or  do  urge 
its  necessity  is  as  the  means  of  augmenting  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  We  demand  it  as  a  religious,  not  as  a 
political  power.  We  began  by  defining  democracy  to  be  that 
form  of  government  which  vests  the  sovereignty  in  the  people. 
We  weighed  our  words  and  knew  what  we  said  when  we  gave 
that  definition.  If,  then,  we  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  matters  of  government,  we  must  be  more  inconsis- 
tent than  even  our  traducers  will  believe  us,  if  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize their  political  right  to  do  what  they  will.  The  only 
restriction  on  their  will  we  contend  for  is  a  moral  restriction  ; 
and  the  master  we  contend  for  is  not  a  master  that  prevents 
them  from  doing  politically  what  they  will,  but  who,  by*  his 
moral  and  spiritual  influence,  prevents  them  from  willing  what 
they  ought  not  to  will.  The  only  influence  on  the  political.or 
governmental  action  of  the  people  which  we  ask,  which  we 
wish,  or  expect,  or  believe  in,  from  Catholicity,  is  that  which 
it  exerts  on  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience  ;  —  an  in- 
fluence, which  it  exerts  by  enlightening  the  mind  to  see  the  true 
end  of  man,  the  relative  value  of  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  mod- 
erating the  passions,  by  weaning  the  afl!ections  from  the  world, 
inflaming  the  heart  with  true  charity,  and  by  making  each  act 
in  all  seriously,  honestly,  conscientiously.  The  people  will 
thus  come  to  see  and  to  will  what  is  equitable  and  right,  and 
will  give  to  the  government  a  wise  and  just  direction,  and 
never  use  it  to  efl^ect  any  unwise  or  unjust  measures.  This  is 
the  kind  of  master  we  demand  for  the  people,  and  this  is  the 
bugbear  of  ^^  Romanism  "  with  which  miserable  panders  to 
prejudice  seek  to  frighten  old  women  and  children.     Is  there 
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any  thing  alarming  in  this  ?  In  this  sense,  we  wish  this  coun- 
try to  come  under  the  Pope  of  Rome.  As  the  visible  head  of 
the  Church,  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the  spiritual  au- 
thority which  Almighty  God  has  instituted  to  enlighten  and 
govern  the  nations,  we  assert  his  supremacy,  and  tell  our  coun- 
trymen that  we  would  have  them  submit  to  him.  They  may 
flare  up  at  this  as  much  as  they  please,  apd  write  as  many 
alarming  and  abusive  editorials  as  they  choose  or  can  6nd  time 
or  space  to  do,  —  they  will  not  move  us,  or  relieve  themselves 
of  the  obligation  Almighty  God  has  placed  them  under  of 
obeying  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Pope 
and  all. 

If  we  were  discussing  the  question  before  us  as  a  theologian, 
we  should  assign  many  other  reasons  why  Catholicity  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  popular  liberty.  Where  the  passions  are  unre- 
strained, there  is  license,  but  not  liberty  ;  the  passions  are  not 
restrained  without  divine  grace  ;  and  divine  grace  comes  ordi- 
narily only  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  we  are  discussing  the  question,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  press  this  argument,  which,  in  itself,  would  be  con- 
clusive. The  Protestants  have  foolishly  raised  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  Catholicity  on  democracy,  and  have  sought 
to  frighten  our  countrymen  from  embracing  it  by  appealing 
to  their  democratic  prejudices,  or,  if  you  will,  convictions. 
We  have  chosen  to  meet  them  on  this  question,  and  to  prove 
that  democracy  without  Catholicity  cannot  be  sustained.  Yet 
in  our  own  minds  the  question  is  really  unimportant.  We  have 
proved  the  insufficiency  of  Protestantism  to  sustain  democra- 
cy. What  then  ?  Have  we  in  so  doing  proved  that  Protestant- 
ism is  not  the  true  religion  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  we  have  no  infal- 
lible evidence  that  democracy  is  the  true  or  even  the  best  form 
of  government.  It  may  be  so,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  it  is  so  ;  but  they  may  be  mistaken, 
and  Protestantism  be  true,  notwithstandmg  its  incompatibility 
with  republican  institutions.  So  we  have  proved  that  Catholi- 
city is  necessary  to  sustain  such  institutions.  But  what  then  ? 
Have  we  proved  it  to  be  the  true  religion  f  Not  at  all.  For 
such  institutions  may  themselves  be  false  and  mischievous. 
Nothing  in  this  way  is  settled  in  favor  of  one  religion  or  another, 
because  no  system  of  politics  can  ever  constitute  a  standard  by 
which  to  try  a  religious  system.  Religion  is  more  ultimate 
than  politics,  and  you  must  conform  your  politics  to  your  reli- 
gion, and  not  your  religion  to  your  politics.  You  must  be  the 
veriest  infldels  to  deny  this. 
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This  conceded,  the  question  the  Protestants  raise  is  ex- 
ceedingly insignificant.  The  real  question  is,  Which  religion 
is  from  God  ?  If  it  be  I'rotestantism,  they  should  refuse  to 
subject  it  to  any  human  test,  and  should  blush  to  think  of  com- 
pelling it  to  conform  to  any  thing  human  ;  for  when  God 
speaks,  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey.  So, 
having  decided  that  Catholicity  is  from  God,  save  in  conde- 
scension to  the  weakness  of  our  Protestant  brethren,  we  must 
refuse  to  consider  it  in  its  political  bearings.  It  speaks  from 
God,  and  its  speech  overrides  every  other  speech,  its  autl^ority 
every  other  authority.  It  is  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns.  He 
who  could  question  this,  admitting  it  to  be  from  God,  has  yet 
to  obtain  his  first  religious  conception,  and  to  take  his  first 
lesson  in  religious  liberty ;  for  we  are  to  hear  God,  rather  than 
hearken  unto  men.  But  we  have  met  the  Protestants  on 
their  own  ground,  because,  though  in  doing  so  we  surrendered 
the  vantage-ground  we  might  occupy,  we  know  the  strength  of 
Catholicity  and  the  weabiess  of  Protestantism.  We  know 
what  Protestantism  has  done  for  liberty,  and  what  it  can  do. 
It  can  take  off  restraints,  and  introduce  license,  but  it  can  do 
nothing  to  sustain  true  liberty.  Catholicity  depends  on  no 
form  of  government ;  it  leaves  the  people  to  adopt  such  forms 
of  government  as  they  please,  because  under  any  or  all  forms 
of  government  it  can  fulfil  its  mission  of  training  up  souls  for 
heaven  ;  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  one  single  soul  is  worth 
more  than,  is  a  good  far  outweighing,  the  most  perfect  civil  lib- 
erty, nay,  all  the  worldly  prosperity  and  enjoyment  ever  ob- 
tained or  to  be  obtained  by  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is,  after  all,  in  this  fact,  which  Catholicity  constantly 
brings  to  our  minds  and  impresses  upon  our  hearts,  that  con- 
sists its  chief  power,  aside  from  divine  grace,  to  sustain 
popular  liberty.  The  danger  to  that  liberty  comes  from  love 
of  the  world, — the  ambition  for  power  or  place,  the  greedi- 
ness of  gain  or  distinction.  It  comes  from  lawless  passions, 
from  inordinate  love  of  the  goods  of  time  and  sense.  Cath- 
olicity, by  showing  us  the  vanity  of  all  these,  by  pointing  us 
to  the  eternal  reward  that  awaits  the  just,  moderates  this  inor- 
dinate love,  these  lawless  passions,  and  checks  the  rivalries 
and  struggles  in  which  popular  liberty  receives  her  death-blow. 
Once  learn  that  all  these  things  are  vanity,  that  even  civil  lib- 
erty itself  is  no  great  good,  that  even  bodily  slavery  is  no  great 
eyil,  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  a  mind  and  heart  conformed 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  you  have  a  disposition  which  will 
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sustain  a  democracy  whereyer  introduced,  though  doubtless  a 
disposition  that  would  not  lead  you  to  introduce  it  where  it  is 
not. 

But  this  last  is  no  objection,  for  the  revolutionary  spirit  is 
as  fatal  to  democracy  as  to  any  other  form  of  government. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  of  disorder.  It  is  op- 
posed to  all  fixed  rule,  to  all  permanent  order.  It  loosens 
every  thing,  and  sets  all  afloat.  Where  all  is  floating,  where 
nothing  is  fixed,  where  nothing  can  be  counted  on  to  be  to- 
morrpw  what  it  is  to-day,  there  is  no  liberty,  no  solid  good. 
The  universal  restlessness  of  Protestant  nations,  the  universal 
disposition  to  change,  the  constant  movements  of  the  popula- 
tions, so  much  admired  by  shortsighted  philosophers,  are  a 
sad  spectacle  to  the  sober-minded  Christian,  who  would,  as 
far  as  possible,  find  in  all  things  a  type  of  that  eternal  fixedness 
and  repose  he  looks  forward  to  as  the  blessed  reward  of  his 
trials  and  labors  here.  Catholicity  comes  here  to  our  relief. 
All  else  may  change,  but  it  changes  not.  All  else  may  pass 
away,  but  it  remains  where  and  what  it  was,  a  type  of  the 
immobility  and  immutability  of  the  eternal  God. 


} 
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The  following,  received  by  our  publisher  a  short  time  since,  is 
too  characteristic  of  a  spirit  somewhat  prevalent  in  our  commu- 
nity to  be  lost. 

"  MUbury,  September  6M,  1845. 
'*  Mr.  Bckjamin  H.  Gresn s. 

**  Bear  Sir : — I  received  this  letter,  purporting  to  be  an  aeconnt  against 
one  Samuel  Harrington,  for  Brawnson^s  Review  far  1844,  but,  owing  to 
carelessness  in  superscribing,  was  directed  to  S.  Harrington  of  Milbury, 
and  there  being  no  other  Harrington  in  town  whose  nanne  began  with  o, 
the  postmaster  thought  it  must  mean  me.  I  know  nothing  of  the  work, 
except  what  is  expressed  in  the  within  prospectus ;  but,  judging  of  the 
character  of  the  work  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  1  should,  think 
him  well  qualified  to  write  upon  politics,  religion,  and  infidelity,  having 
himself  belonged  to  almost  every  party  and  sect,  and,  last  of  all,  turned 
Roman  Catholic.  I  should  think  you  would  be  troubled  to  find  any  Atner* 
icon  Bepublican  who  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  work  bearing  the 
name  of  one  who  has  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  republicanism,  and 
every  principle  for  which  our  forefathers  spent  their  treasures  and  blood, 
by  acknowledging  his  allegiance  to  the  most  abject  of  foreign  despots  the 
world  has  ever  known,  *  the  Pope  of  Rome,*  —  who  claims  that  his  will  is 
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law ;  that  the  BiUe,  the  most  perfect  book  erer  given  to  man,  his  chart 
and  compaas  to  guide  him  to  the  '  haven  of  eternal  rest,'  is  not  fit  for  the 
common  people;  and  has  sent  forth  his  anathemas  against  all  Bible 
societies,  everywhere  seekins  its  sappression  ;  keeping  his  subjects  in 
isnorance,  while  he  is  expending  hundreds  of  thousands  to  educate  the 
children  of  Protestants,  showing  a  lack  of  that  charity  which  begins  at 
home,  disclosing  conclusively  that  he  has  some  ulterior  object  in  view  in 
educating  Protestants,  while  the  thousands  of  Papists  who  visit  our  coun- 
try, or  remain  in  their  own  native  land,  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the 
greatest  ignorance  without  exciting  in  the  least  his  sympathy  or  regard. 
And  this  O.  A.  Brownson,  the  eloquent  orator,  is  selected  to  become  his 
tool  to  carry  out  his  plans,  for  what  reward  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  hope 
his  perfidy  will  meet  a  just  recompense  at  the  bands  of  the  American 
people.  You  will  probably  infer  from  this,  that  I  am  not,  never  was,  nor 
ever  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  any  volume  of  the  Review  bearing  the 
name  of  the  traitor  Brownson. 

"  Most  respectfully  yours, 

*'  StXPHXN  HARaiNGTOir." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  our  publisher  addressed  no  letter 
to  Mr.  Stephen  Harrington,  but  that  Mr.  Harrington,  through  a 
very  pardonable  mistake,  took  from  the  postofiice  and  opened  a 
letter  intended,  not  for  him,  but  for  another  person.  This  he  must  . 
have  perceived,  the  moment  he  opened  the  letter.  His  simple 
duty  was  to  return  it  to  the  postoffice  with  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  his  mistake,  as  his  apology  for  having  taken  out  and 
opened  another  man's  letter.  If,  through  excessive  delicacy,  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  do  more,  even  to  write  to  our  publisher,  he  should 
have  simply  written  a  note  of  apology.  But  his  horror  of  Cath- 
olicity made  him  forget  both  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman. 
His  letter  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  Mr.  Greene,  and  any  thing  but 
complimentary  to  ourselves,  who  know  not  Mr.  Stephen  Harring- 
ton  from  Adam,  and  have,  and  have  had,  nothing  to  do  with  him  in 
one  way  or  another. 

In  ordinary  cases,  we  should  take  no  notice  of  such  a  letter  as 
the  one  before  us,  or,  if  we  chose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  some 
comments,  we  should,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  writer,  suppress  his 
name  and  residence ;  but  in  the  present  cftse  we  think  it  due  to 
Mr.  Harrington  to  publish  his  letter  with  his  name ;  and  we  do  so 
for  his  especial  benefit,  and  that  of  a  large  class,  who,  like  him, 
are  ready  in  their  zeal  and  bigotry  to  set  aside  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies of  civilized  life.     Such  men  deserve  to  be  known. 

Sp  far  as  Mr.  Harrington's  letter  relates  merely  to  ourselves 
personally,  we  pass  it  over.  We  could  easily  show  that  he  is  far 
from  being  qualified  to  write  our  biography,  but  it  is  not  worth  our 
while.  If  we  have  changed  our  party  or  sectarian  relations  oftener 
than  some  others,  it  may  not  be  to  their  credit  or  to  our  discredit. 
The  public  know,  at  least,  where  we  are  now*  And  we  are  too 
insignificant  to  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  set  them  right 
as  to  where  or  what  we  may  have  been  heretofore. 
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The  assertion,  that  in  becoming  a  Catholic  we  have  become  a 
traitor  to  the  institutions  of  our  country,  we  notice,  because  it  is 
a  common  charge  made  against  all  Americans  who  become  Cath- 
olics, and  because  it  involves  a  principle  of  some  gravity.  The 
ground  of  the  assertion  is  the  pretence  that  Catholics  owe  allegi- 
ance to  a  foreign  power,  and  that  this  allegiance  is  incompatible 
with  that  which  they  owe  to  the  State. 

But,  even  admitting  that  we  as  Catholics  owe  allegiance,  as  it 
is  pretended,  to  the  Pope,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  owe  allegi- 
ance to  a  foreign  power.  We  can  owe  this  allegiance  to  the 
Pope  only  in  his  capacity  of  visible  head  or  chief  pastor  of  the 
Church.  But  in  this  capacity  the  Pope  is  no  foreigner,  —  is  no 
more  an  Italian  than  he  is  an  American ;  for  in  this  capacity  be 
has  no  national  character,  —  no  country;  or  rather,  his  country  is 
the  Church.  Where  the  Church  is,  there  is  his  country,  his  na- 
tive land,  his  home ;  and  the  Church  is  catholic.  It  is  absurd, 
then,  to  call  him  a  foreign  power.  He  is  a  foreign  power  only  in 
his  capacity  of  temporal  chief  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  in 
which  capacity  no  Catholic  not  a  subject  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  owes  him  the  least  allegiance  or  obedience.  Let  our  alle- 
giance as  Catholics  to  the  Pope,  then,  be  what  it  may,  it  is  not 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

But  the  allegiance  which  we  as  Catholics  owe  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  Pope  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  is  simply  spiritital, 
and  pertains  solely  to  matters  of  conscienee.  In  all  matters  of 
conscience,  we  as  Catholics  unquestionably  acknowledge  allegi- 
ance to  the  Church,  —  to  the  Pope,  if  you  will ;  in  all  else  we  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  the  State,  and  are  commanded  by  the 
Church  to  obey  the  State.  The  question  to  be  settled  is,  simply, 
Is  allegiance  to  the  Church,  in  all  matters  of  conscience,  incom- 
patible with  our  allegiance  to  the  State?  In  answer,  we  ask. 
Does  our  allegiance  to  the  Church  cover  any  matter  in  relation 
to  which  we  owe  allegiance  to  the  State?  I  owe  the  State  allegi- 
ance in  all  matters  over  which  it  is  sovereign,  and  in  no  others. 
What,  then,  are  the  extent  and  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State?  Does  its  sovereignty  extend  to  matters  of  conscience? 
Has  the  State  the  right  to  legislate  for  conscience,  —  to  subject 
conscience  to  its  laws?  Certainly  not.  The  principle  of  our 
American  government  is,  confessedly,  that  conscience  is  free,  that 
where  conscience  begins,  there  the  authority  of  the  State  ejrids. 
And  it  must  be  so,  if  we  enjoy  religious  liberty  as  distinguished 
from  religious  toleration.  Toleration  presupposes  the  right  on 
the  part  of  government  to  force  conscience,  but  that  for  certain 
prudential  reasons  it  forbears  to  do  so ;  but  religious  liberty  asserts 
the  absolute  freedom  of  conscience  before  the  State,  and  denies 
the  right  of  the  State,  or  of  any  human  power  whatever,  to  force  it, 
or  in  any  sense  to  intermeddle  with  what  concerns  it.     In  this 
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country,  the  government;  according  to  its  profession,  does  not 
merely  toUraie ;  it  acknowledges  religious  liberty.  Then  it  con- 
fesses that  its  sovereignty  ends  where  conscience  begins.  Then 
I  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  State  in  matters  of  conscience ;  and 
then  it  has  no  right  to  command  me  to  do  what  my  conscience 
forbids  ;  and  I  have  the  right,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  so  commands 
me,  to  refuse  to  obey  it.  If  you  deny  this,  you  deny  religious 
liberty,  and  assert  for  the  temporal  power  the  right  to  force  con- 
science. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  ends  where 
the  empire  of  conscience  begins,  since  allegiance  to  the  Church 
embraces  only  matters  of  conscience,  it  follows  that  my  -allegiance 
as  a  Catholic  to  the  Church  can  never  be  incompatible  with  my 
allegiance  to  the  State,  nor  my  allegiance  to  the  State  ever  incom- 
patible with  my  allegiance  to  the  Church.  I  am  simply  to  "ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  My  obedience  to  the  one  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  my  duty  to  the  other.  So  this  bugbear  about 
allegiance  to  a  "  foreign  despot,"  so  frightful  to  our  Protestant 
brethren,  vanishes  the  moment  it  is  examined  by  a  little  daylight. 

The  Catholic  Church,  we  admit,  asserts  rkligious  freedom, 
and  denies  to  the  State  the  right  to  force  conscience,  or  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  affairs  of  conscience.  In  the  face  of  any  and  every 
government,  prince,  or  potentate,  she  asserts  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ious worship,  and  proclaims  that  conscience  is  accountable  to 
God  alone.  We,  as  Catholics,  do  and  are  bound  to  assert  the 
same,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  do  assert  even  the  freedom 
of  Catholic  worship  ;  we  demand  this  freedom  as  our  right ;  as 
our  right  we  dare  defend  it,  even  against  the  State  itself;  for  we 
hold  it  not  from  the  State,  but  from  Almighty  God,  and  in  defend- 
ing it  we  plant  ourselves  on  a  higher  than  human  authority,  an 
authority  which  the  State  itself  is  bound  to  respect.  We  say  to 
the  civil  government,  that  in  its  legitimate  province  we  owe  it  un- 
qualified obedience,  and  what  it  commands  we  do;  but  if  it  invade 
the  empire  of  conscience,  and  command  us  to  do  violence  to  our 
conscience,  we  regard  its  command  as  a  nullity.  We  tell  it  to  its 
very  face,  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  will  not  obey  it.  It  may  punish 
us,  for  it  has  the  physical  power ;  it  may  send  us  into  exile,  to  the 
dungeon,  the  scaffold,  or  the  stake ;  we  can  die ;  but  we  cannot 
do  what  conscience  forbids.  This,  we  confess,  is  Catholic  doc- 
trine, and  thus  far  allegiance  to  the  Church,  to  the  Pope,  if  yoa 
please,  will  carry  every  Catholic  who  is  not  a  discredit  to  the 
name. 

Do  you  complain  of  this?  Then  tell  us  what  you  mean  by 
religious  liberty,  about  which  you  have  so  much  to  say,  and  of 
which  you  apparently  understand  so  little.  Do  you  deny  that 
religious  liberty  is  freedom  for  the  Catholic  conscience  as  well  as 
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for  the  Puritan  conscience,  —  that  freedom  of  conscience  has  sig- 
nificance for  us  as  well  as  for  you,  and  is  as  much  violated  when  a 
Catholic  is  denied  the  freedom  of  Catholic  worship,  as  when  a 
Puritan  is  denied  the  freedom  of  Puritan  worship  ?  If  you  deny 
us  the  full  freedom  of  our  conscience,  you  deny  religious  liberty 
itself;  if  you  contend  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  State  that  we  should  enjoy  the  full  freedom  of  our 
conscience,  you  claim  for  the  State  authority  in  matters  of  con- 
science, the  right  to  force  conscience,  which  it  has  not,  which  it 
ought  not  to  have,  and  which,  in  this  country,  the  government 
itself  expressly  disclaims. 

Our  Church  is  our  conscience ;  our  allegiance  to  the  Church, 
lo  the  Pope  as  its  chief  pastor,  is  with  us  a  matter  of  conscience, 
a  part  of  our  religion.  Deny  us  the  liberty  to  yield  the  obedience 
we  owe,  you  deny  us  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion,  —  the  free- 
dom of  our  conscience.  Have  we  a  right  to  the  freedom  of  our 
religion,  or  have  we  not?  You  cannot  deny  it,  without  claiming 
for  the  State  right  in  matters  of  conscience.  If  you  do  this,  if 
you  attempt  by  the  State  to  invade  the  empire  of  conscience,  to 
abridge  freedom  of  religion,  and  to  subject  our  worship  to  your 
laws,  then,  but  only  then,  the  spiritual  authority  we  acknowledge 
and  the  temporal  authority  whose  prerogative  you  assert  may  come 
in  conflict ;  then,  but  only  then,  may  our  allegiance  to  the  Church 
affect  our  obedience  to  the  State.  Leave  religious  worship  free; 
and  the  spiritual  power  will  never  interfere  with  the  temporal ; 
attempt  to  chain  up  religious  worship,  the  Church  will  resist  you 
and  do  all  in  her  power  to  repel  your  attacks  upon  freedom  of 
conscience.  There  will  then  unquestionably  be  a  struggle,  and 
in  that  struggle  every  Catholic,  if  a  true  Catholic,  will  b&  found 
on  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  ready  to  die  in  her  defence ;  for 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  the  accountability  of  conscience 
to  God  alone,  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  Catholicity,  and  can  in 
no  instance  be  surrendered. 

The  question  is  purely  a  question  of  religious  liberty.  Do  yon 
acknowledge  religious  liberty,  or  do  you  not?  Yes  or  no?  If  yoo 
say  Yes,  we  can  be  no  traitors  to  our  country  in  becoming  Catho* 
lies,  for  we  do  but  exercise  our  acknowledged  rights ;  if  you  say 
No,  we  brand  you  as  false  both  to  God  and  your  country.  For 
your  country,  through  her  institutions,  declares  that  religious  wor- 
ship is  free,  and  that  the  State  cannot  force  conscience ;  and 
Almighty  God  commands  you  to  hearken  unto  him  rather  than 
iinto  men. 

They,  then,  who  contend  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  incom* 
patible  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  who  call  us  traitors  because 
we  become  Catholics,  and  seek,  in  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
obey  the  Church,  a  pretence  for  denying  us  the  freedom  of  our 
worship,  are  fighting  not  against  Catholicity  merely,  but  against 
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religious  liberty  itself.  They  prove  themselves  to  be  the  bitter 
enemies  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  advocates  of  the  right 
of  the  State  to  determine  the  religion  of  its  subjects.  They  may 
deny  this,  or  seek  to  disguise  it  as  they  will, —  but  it  is  the  simple, 
naked  truth.  Prating  of  religious  liberty,  they  have  no  under- 
standing of  what  it  is,  or  no  love  or  respect  for  it  in  their  hearts. 
The  contemptible  so-called  *'  Native  American  "  party,  hoping  to 
conceal  its  hostility  to  religious  liberty  under  the  mask  of  an  ex- 
alted patriotism,  is  nothing  but  a  party  expressly  organized  against 
the  freedom  of  Catholic  worship ;  and  the  shortsighted  bigots  at 
its  head  do  not  seem  to  imagine  that  their  countrymen  can  see 
that  freedom  of  conscience  may  be  struck  in  the  conscience  of  a 
Catholic  as  well  as  in  the  conscience  of  a  Presbyterian,  of  a  Bap- 
tist, or  of  a  Methodist,  —  that,  when  once  the  authority  of  the  tem- 
poral power  in  matters  of  conscience  is  admitted,  there  can  be 
henceforth,  even  if  toleration,  no  religious  freedom,  and  that  no 
sect  can  observe  its  worship  but  by  sufferance  of  the  State.  This 
whole  cry  against  the  Church  is  a  declaration  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  State  in  matters  of  conscience, — the  most  **  damnable 
heresy  "  ever  concocted  or  promulgated. 

Some  of  the  good  folks,  who  reflect  not  that  one  cannot  strike 
the  freedom  of  conscience  in  another  without  striking  it  equally 
in  himself,  rolled  up  their  eyes  and  tried  to  be  astonished,  scan- 
dalized even,  when,  in  our  last  Review,  we  asserted  that  Protes- 
tants are,  and  always  have  been,  the  bitter  enemies  of  religious 
liberty.  Yet  it  is  undeniably  so.  The  proofs  are  complete.  This 
Native  American  party  is  itself  a  prppf  of  it.  Its  presses  boldly 
declare,  that  a  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  his  allegiance  to  his 
Church,  should  not  be  permitted  in  this  country  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  that  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  Church  is  treason 
to  the  State ;  and  here  is  Mr.  Stephen  Harrington,  a  man  who 
knows  just  enough  to  echo  the  wishes  and  designs  of  his  class, 
sect,  or  party,  and  therefore  a  better  witness  than  a  greater  or 
more  distinguished  man,  calling  us  traitors  to  our  country  because 
we  have,  through  God's  great  mercy,  become  a  Catholic.  What 
does  all  this  mean,  but  that  the  State  is  and  ought  to  be  supreme 
in  religious,  as  well  as  in  civil  matters  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning 
of  religious  liberty,  where  the  State  is  supreme  over  conscience  7 
Do  the  bigots  and  fanatics  understand  themselves  ?  Do  they  know 
the  first  principle  of  religious  liberty  ?  If  they  do,  they  know  that 
religious  liberty  exists  not,  and  cannot  exist,  under  the  Erastian 
heresy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power.  If,  then,  they 
are  not  mere  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  if  they  are  not  consum- 
mate fools,  they  know  that  when  they  oppose  Catholicity  on  politi- 
cal grounds,  for  reasons  of  State,  they  are  opposing,  and  iqjten- 
tionally  opposing,  religious  liberty  itself.  But,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not,  this  is  what  they  are  doing.    They  are  stirring  up  a  war 
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against  religious  liberty.  But  in  this  war  we  know  where  the 
Church  will  be  found.  She  will  be  found  where  she  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  She 
will  be  found  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  maddened  hosts  who 
deny  the  freedom  of  conscience.  From  the  first  moment  of  her 
existence,  she  has  opposed  them  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ious worship.  She  asserted  this  freedom  in  face  of  the  persecuting 
Jew  and  the  persecuting  Gentile,  and  consecrated  it  by  the  blood 
of  her  millions  of  martyrs.  She  asserted  it  in  face  of  pagan 
Rome,  —  has  asserted  it  in  face  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  of  France,  —  and  she  will  assert  it  here, 
in  this  free  republic,  in  face  of  the  sects,  bigots,  charlatans,  dem- 
agogues, heretics,  and  schismatics,  who  would  immolate  it  to  their 
pride,  their  ambition,  their  folly,  their  wrath,  and  their  madness. 
She  is  the  guardian  of  this  glorious  freedom,  and  let  the  trumpets 
sound  the  charge,  if  they  must ;  here,  as  in  France,  as  in  Swit- 
zerland, as  in  Spain,  as  in  Naples,  as  in  Tuscany,  as  in  England, 
as  in  Ireland,  as  in  Poland,  as  in  Holland,  as  in  Germany,  as  in 
Russia,  as  throughout  the  world,  she  is  on  the  side  of  religious 
liberty.  Everywhere  you  may  read  inscribed  on  her  banners, 
CONSCIENCE  IS  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  GOD  ALONE,— 
RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  MUST  BE  FREE ;  and  everywhere 
her  sons  are  the  first  to  take,  and  the  last  to  quit,  the  field  against 
the  maddened  hosts  that  would  enslave  conscience  and  gain  for 
the  State  the  power  to  lord  it  over  God*s  heritage. 

It  was  for  a  time  thought  that  the  battle  for  religious  liberty 
could  never  need  to  be  fopght  again  in  this  republic.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  question  was  settled  for  ever,  by  the  political  order 
frankly  disclaiming  all  right  to  touch  the  empire  of  conscience. 
But  when  this  disclaimer  was  inserted  in  our  constitutions.  Cath- 
olicity was  looked  upon  as  dead ;  there  were  few  Catholics,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  the  country,  and  nobody  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  numerous.  The  Protestants,  feeling 
themselves  strong,  thought  they  might  afford  to  be  liberal.  Per- 
haps the  recent  struggle  for  political  independence  had,  for  the 
moment,  humanized  their  feelings,  and,  in  the  sudden  expansion 
of  their  hearts,  they  really  imagined  it  might  be  a  fine  thing  to  try 
the  experiment  of  religious  liberty.  Yet  the  acknowledgment  of 
religious  liberty  was  not  obtained  without  strong  opposition ;  and 
the  history  of  the  times  shows  clearly  that  the  leading  sects  of 
the  country,  if  they  consented  to  it  at  all,  consented  with  grave 
reluctance,  and  because  they  could  not  help  themselves.  The 
Calvinistic  sects,  unless  we  except  the  Baptists,  have,  from  the 
first,  been  opposed  to  religious  liberty,  and  have  been  constantly 
intciguing  to  overthrow  it.  They  have  retained  ever  the  spirit  of 
Calvin  and  Knox ;  and  now,  when  Catholicity  spreads  and  the 
sects  divide  and  become  insignificant,  when  the  Catholic  begins 
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to  hope  and  the  sectarian  to  fear,  when  the  church  threatens  to 
supplant  the  meetinghouse,  and  the  cross  the  weathercock  that 
turns  with  every  wind,  serious  alarm  is  felt,  and  the  shout  rings 
through  the  land,  Down  with  religious  liberty  I  A  party  is  organ- 
ized for  its  suppression,  chiefly  in  the  persons  of  Catholics.  Al- 
ready has  this  party,  led  on  and  excited  by  grave  Calvin istic  di- 
vines, burned  some  of  our  churches,  seminaries,  and  convents,  fired 
our  dwellings,  and  shot  down  our  people  in  the  streets.  Already  has 
the  wild  shout  of  exultation  broke  from  the  citizens  —  not  the 
rabble,  but  well  dressed  citizens — of  Philadelphia,  on  beholding 
the  cross,  the  emblem  of  man's  salvation,  fall  from  St.  Augustine's 
church,  and  become  the  prey  of  devouring  flames ;  **  a  yell," 
as  an  eyewitness  expressed  it,  *<  that  was  no  doubt  echoed  in  hell, 
and  heard,  too,  in  heaven."  All  over  the  land,  this  liberticide 
party,  —  for  he  who  denies  liberty  of  conscience  kills  liberty  her- 
self, —  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  yes,  liberty  of  the  state  to 
bind  the  free  conscience,  is  establishing  its  presses,  employing  its 
demagogues  and  colporteurs  to  scatter  the  foulest  falsehoods  broad- 
cast, forming  its  leagues  and  its  associations  for  preparing  the  public 
mind  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  Catholic  worship.  The  facts  glare 
us  in  the  face.  We  see  them  everywhere.  We  read  them  in  ev- 
ery anti-Catholic  press ;  we  hear  them  in  every  anti-Catholic  ser- 
mon ;  we  smell  their  stench  in  every  anti-Catholic  book  and 
pamphlet.  There  is  no  denying  it.  We  tell  our  brethren,  nay, 
we  tell  the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  of  every  denomination,  that 
a  deadly  blow  is  aimed  at  freedom  of  conscience.  The  old  Calvin- 
istic  tyranny  over  conscience  rears  anew  its  crushed  head  and 
spits  its  venom,  and  we  must  decide  which  we  will  have,  Calvin- 
ism AND  THE  SLAVERY  OF  CONSCIENCE,  Or  CATHOLICITY  AND 
FREEDOM  OF   WORSHIP. 

This  is  no  idle  declamation.  Our  brethren  may  be  assured,  that 
a  deadly  blow,  in  the  attack  on  their  worship,  is  aimed  at  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  itself,  and  that  here,  as  in  every  Protestant 
country,  we  are  to  be  placed  under  ban  of  the  law,  or  at  best 
to  exercise  our  worship  only  by  the  mere  sufferance  of  the  state. 
Tet  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty 
will  succeed.  When  we  feel  the  breeze  that  comes  freely  and 
joyously  over  our  native  hills,  when  we  look  out  of  our  window 
and  see  the  monument  which  marks  the  spot  where  Warren  fell, 
when  we  remember  that  Catholic  treasure  and  Catholic  blood,  as 
well  as  Protestant,  were  poured  out  to  win  our  national  independ- 
ence, that  it  was  a  Catholic  monarch  who  was  our  generous  ally, 
who  furnished  us  with  men  and  means  to  terminate  successfully 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  the  cross  had  been  planted  before  the  Protestant 
adventurer  came,  we  confess  it  is  hard  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  demagogues  and  maddened  bigots  will  succeed  in  sup- 
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pressing  religioas  liberty,  in  bringing  our  rich  and  noble  country 
under  a  government  that  will  tyrannize  over  conscience,  and  thus 
overturn  the  proudest  monument  of  our  fathers'  glory.  But  num- 
bers are  against  us,  and  we  may  be  outvoted  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
God  is  for  us,  and  we  will  not  fear  whatever  may  be  against  us. 
We  can  die ;  and,  dying,  win  the  victory. 

As  to  Mr.  Stephen  Harrington's  cant  about  the  Bible,  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that,  if  he  would  read  and  understand  the  Bible  bet- 
ter, reverence  and  practise  its  teachings  more  truly,  and  spend  less 
precious  breath  in  praising  it  and  in  calumniating  Catholics,  he 
would  be  both  a  better  Christian  and  a  better  citizen.  If  the  Holy 
Father  anathematizes  Protestant  Bible  societies,  he  only  proves 
himself  the  faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock.  Even  many  Protestants 
themselves  denounce  the  Bible  societies,  and  we,  when  a  Protes- 
tant, published  some  curious  facts  about  them  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  republish.  There  is  some  diflference  between  anathe- 
matizing the  sectarian  machines  called  Bible  societies  and  prohib- 
iting the  circulation  of  a  book  which  Protestants  facetiously  call 
the  Bible,  and  opposing  the  printing,  circulating,  and  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  of  God.  When  Protestants  shall  have 
the  Bible  to  circulate,  and  shall  in  good  faith  circulate  it,  and  not, 
under  pretence  of  circulating  the  word  of  God,  circulate  their  own 
word,  perhaps  they  will  meet  with  less  opposition  from  the  Holy 
Father. 

Catholics  in  this  country  and  in  others  may  be  ignorant ;  but 
Mr.  Stephen  Harrington  will  need  to  travel  far  before  he  finds  a 
Catholic  as  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  the  gentleman  and  the 
Christian  as  himself.  As  a  general  thing,  the  mass  of  the  peq>le 
are  better  educated  in  Catholic  countries  than  they  are  in  Protes- 
tant countries.  The  Austrian  system  of  education  is  superior  to 
the  Prussian,  the  French  to  the  Scottish,  and  the  provisions  for  ed- 
ucation in  the  Papal  States  are  far  superior  to  what  they  are  in 
New  England.  The  Irish  are  as  well  educated,  to  say  the  least, 
as  the  English,  and  that  they  are  not  better  educated  is  owing  to 
Protestant  tyranny  and  oppression,  which  made  it  a  high  pend  of^ 
fence  for  a  Catholic  father  to  teach  his  children  even  letters  and 
science.  For  years,  the  Irish  were  obliged  to  choose  between  re- 
ligion without  education,  and  education  without  religion.  It  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  did  not  choose  the  latter.  Ignorant  as  Cath- 
olics may  be,  they  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  their  ignorance  in 
the  presence  of  Protestants. 

That  the  Holy  Father  expends  vast  sums  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  Protestants  we  should  be  glad  to  believe,  for  we  really 
think  it  would  be  a  deed  of  charity  to  give  the  children  of  Protes- 
tants a  better  education  than  they  now  get.  But  we  think  Mr. 
Harrington  must  be  misinformed ;  for  Dr.  Bacon,  we  believe  it 
was,  told  us,  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  .Chrisiitm  AlH^nee  So- 
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ciety,  that  the  Pope  is  quite  poor  and  can't  paj  his  debts.  If  this 
be  so,  he  can  hardly  send  out  hundreds  of  thousands  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  Protestants.  That  Protestants  do  send  their 
children  sometimes  to  Catholic  schools  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but 
they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  of  their  own 
accord,  because  they  prefer  our  schools  to  any  they  have  of  their 
own.  If  we  establish  better  schools  than  the  Protestants,  under 
more  accomplished  and  trustworthy  teachers,  really  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  our  fault. 

That  Catholics,  in  establishing  and  multiplying  schools,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  means,  in  this  country,  have  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject in  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  hope  to  make  this 
whole  conntr/  Catholic,  without  a  single  heretic  in  it.  We  are  all 
laboring  in  our  several  ways,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  this  end, 
though  not  with  half  the  zeal  and  energy  that  could  be  wished ; 
for  Catholics,  in  the  midst  of  Protestants,  too  often  experience  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  <'  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners."  Nevertheless,  we  bold  our  Church  is  God's  Church, 
and  that  whoso  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  most  enter 
through  it ;  and  charity  to  God  and  man  must  necessarily  make  us 
somewhat  active.  Our  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  are,  un- 
questionably, all  intended  to  further  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  to 
promote  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue,  and,  if  possible,  to  add 
to  the  number  that  are  to  be  saved.  That  the  Holy  Fattier  takes 
an  interest  in  our  doings,  that  his  heart  is  gladdened  when  he  sees 
the  rose  planted  in  the  wilderness  and  living  waters  gush  out  in 
the  thirsty  land,  we  can  believe  ;  for  he  is  the  faithful  shepherd,  to 
whom  has  been  committed  the  care  of  the  whole  flock. 

That  we  are  the  <<  selected  tool "  of  the  Pope  in  this  work  is 
not  true ;  but  we  wish  it  was.  We  seek  no  higher  honor  on  earth 
than  to  be  employed  by  him  in  any  service  he  may  judge  us  fit . 
for.  We  reverence  him  as  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  we  shall  never  feel  aggrieved  by 
being  told  that  we  are  selected  to  be  his  tool. 

We  are  not  so  much  troubled  about  the  *'  reward  '*  we  are  like- 
ly to  receive  as  our  Protestant  friends  appear  to  be.  It  is  remark- 
able how  unable  Protestants  are  to  conceive  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  do  any  thing  except  from  hope  of  some  earthly  reward.  The 
idea,  that  a  man  can  act  from  conviction,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  obey  God  and  save  his  own  soul  from  the 
flames  of  hell,  strikes  them  as  preposterous,  and  they  seek  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  by  imagining  some  paltry  bribe  of  money  or  of 
worldly  distinction.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that,  in  judging 
others,  we  are  sure  to  judge  ourselves.  In  imagining  low  and  on- 
worthy  motives  for  the  conduct  of  others,  when  elevated  and  wor- 
thy ones  are  possible,  we  but  betray  our  own  low  and  unworthy 
tendencies.  Whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  meet  a  "  just  recompense 
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of  reward  "  from  the  American  people  is  a  matter  of  small  moment. 
We  hare  had  some  trials,  in  the  course  of  a  short  and  troublous  life ; 
but  we  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  any  cause  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  we  have  personally  received  at  the  hands  of  our  country- 
men. They  have  thus  far  treated  us  personally  with  great  generosity, 
far  better  than  we  have  deserved,  and  they  have  borne  from  us  what 
they  would  have  borne  as  well  from  few  others.  We  have  no  fear 
but  they  will  continue  to  treat  us  as  well  as,  if  not  even  better  than, 
we  deserve.  We  know  our  countrymen  well.  We  have  no  re- 
spect for  the  religion  professed  by  the  majority  of  them ;  but  there 
is  good  stuff  in  the  American  mind  and  heart, —  only  it  has  been 
a  little  spoiled  in  the  making  up.  Our  countrymen  will  use,  even 
promote,  the  time-server,  the  trimmer,  the  man  without  principle, 
—  for  he  is  the  man  who  will  do  their  bidding ;  but  they  despise  him 
in  their  hearts.  They  will  bluster  a  little  at  the  man  who  contra- 
dicts them,  tells  them  unpalatable  truths,  or  treads  on  their  corns ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  honor  him  who  speaks  from  honest  con- 
viction, from  a  sense  of  duty,  plainly,  boldly,  independently,  what 
he  sincerely  holds  to  be  true  and  important.  Very  few  of  them, 
after  all,  are  Stephen  Harringtons.  As  much  as  we  are  obliged 
to  scold  our  countrymen,  we  cannot  help  having  a  lurking  respect 
for  them  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  never  enjoyed  their  confidence 
and  respect  so  much  before  we  became  a  Catholic  as  we  have 
since.  Would  to  God  they  would  pay  half  the  respect  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  which  they  do  and  will  to  its  unworthy  advocate. 
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1.  —  Htstory  of  the  Life,  Works,  and  Doctrines  of  John  Cahfin,  From  the 
Freochof  J. M.y.AuDiN.  Baltimore:  J. Murphy.  Louisville:  Webb 
&  Brother.     1845.    8vo.    pp.  502. 

IVe  high  reputation  M.  Audin  acquired  by  his  learned,  brilliant,  and 
fascinating  Life  of  Luther  will  not  suffer,  but  be  enhanced,  by  this  vol- 
ume on  the  life,  works,  and  doctrines  of  Calvin.  Luther  was  an  attrac- 
tive subject ;  a  real  German,  vacillating  between  the  angel  and  the  de- 
mon, the  man  and  the  beast,  but  with  the  human  generally  prodomioating. 
At  times  we  can  hardly  help  admiring  him,  giving  a  tear  to  nis  tenderness, 
or  a  smile  to  his  comical  lies  and  coarse  jokes  ;  and  M.  Audin,  we  think, 
in  his  sympath^r  with  what  was  human  in  his  character,  has  now  and  then 
carried  his  admiration  a  little  too  far,  and  has  painted  him  in  a  light  too  fa- 
vorable, and  colors  too  attractive,  for  strict  historical  truth.  "We  think  be 
also  treats  Philip  Melancthon  quite  too  tenderly.  We  have  less  charity  for 
Philip  than  for  brother  Martin.  Luther,  we  doubt  not,  was  really  insane. 
It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  explain  the  contradictions  in  his  character,  — 
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his  cunning,  artfulDess,  falsehoods,  bitter  defiance  of  all  that  is  sacred  or 
moral,  and  his  apparent  frankness,  bluntness,  earnestness,  and  sincerity,  — 
on  the  hypothesis  of  his  perfect  sanity.  His  reason  and  imagination  were 
evidently  disordered, — whether  enough  so  to  relieve  him  of  moral  aocouni- 
ability,  we  undertake  not  to  decide  ;  but  at  least  enough  so  to  soften  in 
some  degree  the  severity  of  our  censures.  We  feel,  as  we  read  his  life, 
more  disposed  to  compassionate  the  man  than  to  denounce  the  heretic  and 
schismatic.  But  with  Melancthon  we  feel  differently.  He  may  have  been 
of  a  gentler  make  than  Luther,  less  rough  and  violent  in  his  passions ;  but 
he  labored  all  his  lifetime  to  uproot  a  faith  which  he  could  never  in  his 
heart  fully  deny  to  be  the  true  faith,  and  to  overthrow  a  Charch  which  he 
always  secretly  felt  was  the  Church  of  Grod.  We  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  Luther,  and  base 
enough  to  act  against  his  honest  convictions.  We  have  no  excuse  for  him. 
If  he  at  times  regretted  what  he  had  done,  and  sighed  for  the  Church 
against  which  he  had  dared  raise  his  parricidal  hand,  we  give  him  no  credit 
for  his  sighs  and  regrets ;  for  they  did  not  work  repentance,  did  not  lead 
him  to  forsake  the  evil  of  his  ways. 

But  with  this  Life  of  Calvin  we  have  no  similar  fault  to  find.  Calvin  was 
a  less  attractive  subject ;  though  his  influence  in  fixing  the  character  of 
the  Reformation,  in  giving  it,  as  it  were,  a  constitution,  and  preserving  it, 
for  a  time,  was  greater  and  is  historically  more  important  than  Luther's. 
Calvin  would  never  have  attempted  the  Reformation  ;  but  without  him 
the  schism  effected  by  Luther  would  soon  have  dwindled  away,  and  the 
disaflfected  would  have  made  their  peace  with  the  Church.  Of  all  the  Re- 
formers, Calvin  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  constructive  and  conservative 
fenius ;  and  he  is  the  real  father  of  Protestantism  in  its  organic  form,  as 
istinguished  from  mere  revolt  and  license.  He  was  not  a  theologian,  was 
not  a  priest,  was  never  in  holy  orders ;  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  lawyer 
strugglinff  to  legalize  revolt,  and  to  give  law  to  what  was  an  insurrection 
against  aU  law.  In  this  struggle  he  showed  very  considerable  ability,  and 
a  dogged  resolution.  But  as  a  man,  we  cannot  admire  him,  can  feel  no 
sympathy  with  him.  When  we  meet  Luther,  with  his  cronies,  at  the 
'*  Black  Eagle,"  roaring  out,  as  they  strike  their  glasses,  — 

"  Wer  nicht  liebt  Wein,  Weiber  und  Geung, 
Der  bleibt  eia  Nur  lein  Lebenlang/'  — 

we  feel  that  he  at  least  belongs  to  the  human  family ;  but  when  we  meet 
John  Calvin,  we  feel  that  it  is  no  one  of  the  race  of  mortals,  but  the  fiend 
in  human  shape.  Neither  in  authentic  history  nor  in  works  of  fiction 
have  we  met  a  more  truly  fiendish  character,  —  one  in  which  there  was  so 
little  with  which  a  true,  frank-hearted  man  could  sympathize,  or  in  any 
sense  approve. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  completely  Calvin  impressed  his  own  personal 
character  on  his  religion  and  his  followers.  When  we  read,  in  the  pages 
of  M.  Audin,  the  history  of  his  proceedings  at  Geneva,  we  seem,  allow- 
ance made  for  the  difference  of  circumstances,  to  be  reading  a  chapter  from 
the  early  history  of  our  own  New  England ;  —  not,  indeed,  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  but  in  the  annals  of  the  times,  or  in  Miss  Sedgwick's  Hope 
Leslie,  or  in  Cooper's  Wept  of  the  Wish-ton-Wish ;  for  these  two  works  of 
fiction  are  preferable,  on  some  points,  as  authentic  history,  to  the  eloquent 
work  of  the  historian,  who  sees  all  things  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  writes  his  history  on  the  principle,  the  people  can  do  no 
wrong  J  and  of  praising  all  sects  and  denominations,  —  now  the  Calvinists, 
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now  the  Qaakers,  and  now  the  Catholics ;  John  Calvin,  Greorge  Fox,  and 
the  Jeaaita ! 

Bat  we  have  no  room  to  sketch  the  character  of  Calvin  or  of  Calvinists* 
M.  Audin  has  here  given  us  an  authentic  work,  a  eonsdentiooa  work,  an 
eloquent  work,  a  profound  work,  —  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
spared  no  expense  of  labor,  research,  or  thonght.  Whoso  would  appro* 
eiate  Calvin,  Calvinists,  or  Calvinism,  nay,  the  Reform  itself,  will  find 
this  boolc  the  one  they  want,  and  they  may  read  it  with  fall  confidence 
that  they  are  reading  history,  not  fiction.  They  will  find  no  charge  against 
any  one  of  the  Reformers  not  sustained  by  public  documents,  by  the  Re* 
former's  own  writings,  or  those  of  his  Protestant  contemporaries.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Reformation  has  been  admitted  on  Catholic  authority.  The 
estimate  given  is  really  the  estimate  the  Reformers  bad  of  themselves  or 
of  one  another.  M.  Audin  has  done  an  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  in  preparing  il,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  translator  for 
rendering  it  accessible  to  the  American  public. 

'  In  a  critical  mood,  we  should  find  some  fault  with  the  author  on  a  few 
collateral  points ;  less,  however,  in  this  work  than  in  his  previous  one  on 
Luther.  He  awards  higher  praise  to  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  their  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  ancient  literature  and  art,  than 
we  are  willing  to  yield  them.  We  can  excuse  this  enthusiasm,  but 
we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  merit.  Pure  Latinity,  elegant  Latin  verses,  a 
lively  and  just  appreciation  of  the  elegances  of  composition,  of  the  ex- 
quisite beauties  of  ancient  art,  and  of  the  embellishments  of  life  generally, 
are  all  very  well ;  but,  after  all,  not  matters  of  primary  importance.  And 
we  confess  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  what  M.  Audin  bringa 
forward  >  as  a  great  merit  in  the  Catholic  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  extension  and  success  of  the  Reformation.  The 
REVIVAL  of  heathen  literature  and  art,  and  their  cultivation  fay  Catholics, 
to  the  neglect,  in  some  degree,  of  the  Christian,  we  think,  is  one  of  the 
thinfp  a  Catholic  has  to  lament ;  and  we  confess  we  have  never  been  able 
to  join  in  the  praise  of  the  Medicean  fJEimily  for  the  patronage  they  extend- 
ed to  them.  Give  us  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  instead  or  the  hea- 
then. As  a  Christian,  we  prefer  the  Latin  of  St.  Austin  or  of  St.  Thomas 
to  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  Greek  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  to  that  of  Plato 
or  Demosthenes.  We  are  barbarian  enough  to  make  the  avowal,  and  are 
willing  to  bear  all  the  ridicule  it  may  incur  from  scholara.  The  Church 
was  not  instituted  to  make  scholars,  elegant  writers,  accomplished  rheto- 
ricians, but  Christians  eminent  for  their  sanctity  and  solid  piety. 

M.  Audin  dwells  more  on  the  artistic  phase  of  Cathoudty  than  suits 
our  taste.  We  know  Protestantism  has  no  art,  no  music,  no  painting,  no 
sculpture,  no  architecture,  and  we  denounce  as  severely  aa  any  one  the 
Vandal  spirit  of  the  Reformers,  who  defiioed,  wherever  they  could,  al- 
most every  monument  of  Catholic  art,  aa  well  aa  of  Catholic  piety ,  seal, 
and  charity ;  but  thia,  after  all,  is  a  small  matter.  The  Church  does  not 
need  artistic  embellishments,  and  can  dispense  with  them.  It  was  not  in- 
stituted to  foster  either  literature  or  art.  It  indirectly  encourages  them, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  God, — onlyaa  they  may  contribute  to  the  worship 
of  Grod  or  the  growth  of  piety.  When  we  defend  the  Church  on  the 
ground  of  the  protection  it  has  yielded  to  these,  we  concede  too  mueh 
to  Protestant  modes  of  thonght,  and  defend  her,  in  part,  as  we  would  a 
human  institution,  and  thua  contribute  towards  makmg  up  a  false  issue. 
We  have  but  one  reason  for  Qmbradng  the  Church,  but  one  ground  oq 
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whieh  to  rest  her  defence ;  that  is,  she  is  God's  Church,  instituted  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  be  his  organ  for  teaching  and  go?erning  mankind,  and  it  is 
only  by  coming  within  her  pale  and  obeying  her  we  can  do  our  doty 
to  Grod  and  our  fellow- men,  or  saye  our  own  souls.  The  Church  is 
this,  or  she  is  nothing.  If  she  is  this,  here  is  reason  enough  for  embracing 
her ;  and  other  reasons,  however  true  they  may  be,  do  not  strengthen  this, 
but  really  weaken  b?  obscuring  it.  Show  us  that  Puritanism  is  of  Grod, 
and  we  leave  willingly  the  glorious  old  cathedral,  as  much  as  we  love  it, 
for  the  meetinghouse.  A  man  cannot  be  a  true  Catholic,  unless  he  is  one 
simply  in  obedience  to  the  positive  command  of  Almichty  God.  We  must 
believe,  because  Almighty  God  reveals  and  anmnaruu. 

In  a  litorary  point  of  view,  M.  Audin*s  works  have  very  high  merit. 
The  author  la  a  man  of  learning,  research,  eminent  ability,  taste,  and 
genius.  But  his  works  are  written  too  much  in  the  modern  French  style 
to  satisfy  our  individual  taste.  We  detest  the  modern  French  histori- 
eal  style.  It  is  lively,  brilliant,  dramatic ;  but  it  wante  solidity,  dignity, 
truth.  It  afiurds  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  display  his  parte,  to 
employ  his  fancy,  his  imagination,  his  various  reading ;  but  it  affi>ras,  also, 
every  facility  for  the  suppression  or  perversion  of  truth,  to  give  false 
views  through  ite  dramatic  represenUtions,  and  leave  on  the  reader  a 
wholly  ialse  impression.  Read  Michelet,  Capefigue,  Barante,  and  even 
Thierry,  and  you  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  We  know 
that  M.  Audin  makes  this  style  only  the  vehicle  of  truth  ;  we  know,  also, 
that  the  writer,  who  would  be  extensively  read  and  immediately  useful, 
must  in  some  degree  conform  to  the  reignmg  taste  and  fashion  of  his  age 
and  country ;  but  this  conformity  should  extend  to  as  few  pointe  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  better  to  sacrifice  immediate  popularity  and  usefulness  than  to 
encourage  a  vicious  mode.  He  who  keeps  to  what  is  universal  and  per^ 
manent,  which  changes  with  no  change  of  country,  time,  taste,  or  fashion, 
will  be  truest  to  the  Church,  and,  in  the  long  run,  efilect  the  most  good, 
nay,  will  secure  the  most  solid  and  durable  fame,  though  this  last  is  a 
small  matter. 

The  work  before  us  is  exceedingly  well  translated.  The  translation  is 
free,  easy,  tasteful,  and  appears  to  be  faithful.  A  few  Gallicisms  may  be 
detected,  and  now  and  then  a  word  is  adopted  which  is  hardly  English. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  translation  is  highly  crediteble  to  Mr.  McGill, 
and  proves  him  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  would,  however,  have 
much  enhanced  the  value  or  his  volume,  had  he  added,  here  and  there,  a 
few  short  notes  explanatory  of  matters  with  which  a  large  portion  of  his 
readers  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  familiar.  We  ourselves  frequently  felt, 
while  reading  it,  tne  need  of  them. 

One  or  two  slight  verbal  criticisms  we  must  offer.  The  translator  uni- 
formly uses  Catholicism  instead  of  CathoUcity.  Catholicism  is  not  prop- 
erly an  English  word,  and  we  confess  we  like  it  as  little  as  we  should 
Oiristianmn,  It  sounds  too  much  like  CcMnism^  Lutheranism,  &c.,  and 
places  our  holy  religion  in  the  category  of  the  isnu,  where  it  does  not  be- 
long. OuholicUy  is  the  proper  English  word.  It  is  a  word  of  the  same 
claw  with  Christianity^  and  of  a  class  from  which  none  of  the  secte  can 
select  a  name.  Catholicism  seems  to  us  a  word  which  smacks  a  little  of 
heresy,  and  we  hope  our  writers,  who  seem  to  have  unconsciously  adopted 
it  from  the  French,  will  studiously  avoid  it.  The  English  language  has 
so  long  been  controlled  and  so  modified  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  that 
it  is  not  without  great  labor  and  pains  it  can  be  made  to  discourse  sound 
doctrine ;  and  we  cannot  aflRird  to  forego  the  little  of  Catholicity  it  has 
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been  suffered  to  retain.  Before  we  became  a  Catholic,  we  ourselTes  used 
almost  always  the  term  Catholicism;  but  since,  we  find  it  gratinfr  on  our 
ears.  Mr.  McGiU  is  not  peculiar  in  using  this  term.  It  is  quite  common, 
if  not  universal,  in  all  the  late  English  and  American  Catholic  works  we 
have  seen  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  a  single  one  of 
the  older  English  writers  of  the  Church. 

Another  verbal  criticism  we  must  also  make.  In  a  few  instances  in  Mr. 
McGili's  translation,  in  many  more  instances  in  the  translation  of  the  Life 
of  Luther^  we  find  the  infinitive  following  the  verb  ought  used  without 
the  sign  to,  which  is  never  allowable  in  English.  This  is  so  common  in 
the  translation  of  the  invaluable  work  of  Rodrisuez  on  the  Practice  of 
Christian  and  Religious  Perfection^  made  at  Philadelphia  a  few  vears  since, 
as  to  be  really  annoying.  In  regard  lo  this  last  named  work,  we  must 
also  complain  that  the  translator  uses  the  plural  pronouns  and  pro- 
nominal adjectives  in  the  addresses  to  the  Deity.  This  is  necessary  in 
French,  but  is  not  admissible  in  English,  nor  in  any  other  language  but 
the  French  we  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  and  to  us,  who  speak  do 
language  but  our  mother  tongue,  it  is  ofiensive,  —  wants  reverence  and  so- 
lemnity. These  are,  indeed,  smidl  matters,  and  we  rarely  indulge  in  mere 
verbal  criticisms ;  for  we  make  no  pretensions  to  any  extraordinary  verbal 
accuracy  ourselves ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  regajxi  verbal  ioaocuracies 
as  mortal  sins.  As  a  genera]  thing,  our  Catholic  writers  use  the  English 
language  more  correctly  and  philosophically  than  Protestant  writers  do,— 
as  was  admitted  to  us  the  other  day  by  an  eminent  and  learned  Protes- 
tant scholar  and  minister.  Nevertheless,  now  and  then  an  inaccuracy 
escapes  them,  which  only  needs  to  be  noticed  to  be  avoided.  As  Catholics, 
we  must  study  to  restore  the  language  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  English 
people. 


2.  —  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  George  W.  Bumap.    Baltimore :  J.  Mur- 
phy.    1845.     12mo.    pp.  343. 

We  have  not  read  this  book  ;  we  have  merely  glanced  through  it.  We 
are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  previous  publications  of  the  author, 
who  is  a  very  respectable  Unitarian  minister  in  Baltimore.  He  is  a  liberal- 
minded  gentleman,  of  some  leamincr  and  considerable  ability.  But  every 
thing  he  writes  is  spoiled  by  his  Unitarian  theology  and  philosophy,  of 
which  we  have  read  and  written  enough  in  the  course  of  our  life,  without 
occupying  ourselves  any  further  with  it.  Of  the  Unitarians,  personally, 
we  would  always  speak  in  respectful  terms ;  for  we  found  them,  during 
our  connection  with  them,  a  mild,  amiable,  and  liberal  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, —  good  friends  and  neighbours  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  private 
and  social  life.  As  theologians,  of  course,  we  cannot  respect  them.  Yet 
give  us,  by  all  means,  the  Unitarians  before  the  Calvinists ;  for  it  is  not 
so  bad  to  make  God  a  man  as  it  is  to  make  him  a  demon.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  got  up  in  a  very  respectable  manner,  and  very  well  printed  — 
for  Baltimore,  and  would  be  well  printed  for  Boston,  if  the  printer  had 
used  better  ink  and  employed  a  oetter  pressman.  We  saw  this  work 
rather  favorably  noticed  in  the  last  Cathohc  Magazine,  Was  this  owing 
to  neighbourly  feeling,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  Catholic  publisher? 
If  a  Catholic  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience,  in  the  way  of  trade,  to 
publish  and  sell  a  book  which  attacks  and  insults  his  faith,  we  cannot 
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reconcile  it  to  oun  aa  a  critic  to  commend  it  The  Disoourse  on  Ontrch 
and  State  can  receive  from  a  Catholic  only  nnqualified  condemnation,  for 
its  No-Churchism,  Individualism,  and  Rationalism.  The  author  babbles  of 
religious  freedom,  just  as  if  there  could  be  religious  freedom  where  faith 
rests  on  ?uiman  authority,  whether  the  authority  of  the  state,  the  public, 
or  the  individual !  The  author  has  not  taken  his  first  lesson  in  religions 
liberty. 


3.  —  Uie  Sinner^s  Conversion  reduced  to  Principles,  By  F.  Francis 
Salazar,  S.  J.  Arranged  according  to  the  Method  of  7%tf  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Philadelphia :  Cunningham.  1845. 
16mo.    pp.  226. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  book,  admirably  adapted  both  for  spiritual 
reading  and  meditation,  and  worthy  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
aspires  to  a  devout  life.  It  would  do  even  our  Protestant  friends  no  harm 
to  possess  it,  to  read  and  meditate  it  daily ;  for,  if  they  would  do  so,  after 
a  while  they  would  begin  to  suspect  that  Catholics  do  not  wholly  disre- 
gard practical  piety.  The  work  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  publishers.  We  have  detected  a  few  typographical  errors, 
which  we  hope  pains  will  be  taken  to  correct  in  a  second  edition,  which 
wUl,  we  doubt  not,  soon  be  called  for,  if  it  has  not  been  already. 

The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  by  a  Jesuit.  It  is  by  the  production  and 
publication  of  such  works  as  this,  that  the  Jesuits  reply  to  the  charges 
everywhere  preferred  against  them.  We  were  asked,  the  other  day,  by 
a  worthy  Protestant  lady, — who,  we  pray  God,  may  not  much  longer 
be  a  Protestant, — why  it  is  that  the  Jesuits  are  everywhere  the  ob- 
jects of  such  decided  hostility.  The  answer  is  simple.  '*  Whoever  will 
live  piously  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  sufier  persecution."  The  Society  of 
Jesus  has  been,  since  its  institution  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  and  extending  the  borders  of  the  Church.  It  thus 
necessarily  encounters  the  opposition  of  those  three  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Christian, — the  world,  the  fieah,  and  the  devil.  It  is  everywhere 
instrumental  in  making  men  Christians,  and  therefore  devoted  to  the 
Church.  This  is  sufilcient  to  excite  against  it  all  infidel  governments, 
and  all  governments  which  seek  to  make  the  Church  the  tool  of  the  State. 
But  the  order  lives,  and  will  live,  and  live  to  bless  even  its  enemies. 


4.  —  Familiar  Instructions  in  the  Faith  and  Morality  of  the  CaihoHe 
Church,  adapted  to  the  Use  both  of  Children  and  Adults,  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  the  most  approved  Catholic  Writers.  By  the  Riv.  Jo« 
SBPH  CuRR.    Boston :  Donahoe.    1846.    16mo.    pp.  162. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  in  commendation  of  this  little  manual,  that  it  is 
published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston. 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  instruction  simply  and  dear- 
ly given,  admirably  adapted  to  the  more  advanced  classes  in  our  Sunday 
Schools. 
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5.-^ Saul:  a  Afystety.    By  the  Author  of  '<  Christian  BaUads,"  '*Atha- 
naaioo,"  &c.    New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.     1845.     12mo.    pp.297. 

This  work,  we  are  told,  is  by  a  clerj^yman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Charch.  How  the  aathor  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  remain  a 
member  of  that  Chorch  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  The  work  has 
▼ery  considerable  poetic  merit ;  the  verse,  in  general,  flows  freely  and 
at  times  harmoniously.  We  marked  several  passages,  in  reading,  of  rare 
beauty.  Its  great  fault  b  its  diffuseness.  The  author  has  great  facility, 
and  expands  through  a  dozen  lines  what  he  ought  to  say  in  a  word,  — 
the  common  fault  of  nearly  the  whdle  race  of  our  present  English  and 
American  poets.  Nevertheless,  we  have  found  Saui  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. In  doctrine  and  sentiment  it  is  generally  unexceptionable.  The  only 
fault  we  noticed,  of  much  consequence,  was  that  of  making  David  fall  in 
love  with  Abigail,  while  Nabal,  her  husband,  was  yet  living.  The  whole 
love  passage  might  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  passion  of  love 
has  been  sung  and  romanced  upon  quite  enough,  and  quite  too  much, 
even  when  the  sentiment  is  pure,  for  the  morals  of  our  people.  The 
sentiment  of  love  is  sufficiently  active  without  being  stimulated  by  the 
poet's  inspiration. 


6.  —  TTie  Principle  of  Protntantiim  as  related  to  the  present  State  of  the 
Church.  By  Philip  Schaf,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  an  Introduction. 
By  John  W.  Nevin,  D. D.    Chambersburg,  Pa.     1845.    8vo.    pp.215. 

'  Wx  may  take  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to  this  work  at  some  length, 
for  it  is  a  work  of  some  ability.  The  author  is  a  Professor  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  has  been  quite  recently  imported  from  Germany.  His 
pamphlet  has  made  some  noise,  and  produced  some  confusion.  Its  gen- 
eral character  is  easily  guessed,  when  we  say  the  Professor  adopts,  in  the 
main,  the  views  of  Neaodep,  and  will  be  understood  by  the  old  readers  of 
The  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  when  we  tell  them  that  its  doctrine  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  we  brought  out  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Parker  in  the  last 
number  of  that  .work,  October,  1842.  It  is  simply,  that  the  Christian 
revelation  was  given  to  us  in  the  form,  not  of  doctrine^  but  of  life.  This 
life  received  and  cultivated  by  us  expresses  itself  in  doctrines,  which 
will  become  more  and  more  adequate  expressions  of  the  truth,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  life  is  more  and  more  truly  lived.  Thus  faith  is  not  necessary 
to  Christian  life,  but  Christian  life  is  necessary  to  faith.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  believe  the  truth  in  order  to  live  it,  but  it  is  necessary  to  live  it  in 
order  to  believe  it.  The  objection  to  the  doctrine  is,  that  it  begins  at  the 
end,  and  ends  at  the  beginning.  The  error  of  the  author,  to  use  a  homely 
illustration,  consists  in  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, — not  an  uncom- 
mon error  with  German  theonzers. 

The  Professor  says  some  true  things  about  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we 
commend  to  Professor  Park.  But  we  do  not  thank  the  Professor  for 
what  he  says.  We  tell  him.  Hands  off!  Yon  Protestants  have  done 
nothing  but  calumniate  the  Middle  Ages  for  three  hundred  years.  We 
shall  not  suffer  you  now  to  claim  them.  They  are  our  property.  We 
have  borne  the  reproach,  and  will  not  be  robbed  of  the  glory.    You  most 
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content  yoaneWes  with  tracing  yoar  pedigree  to  the  Reformers,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  it  stops.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  being 
novi  homines,  that  is  not  our  fault ;  and  to  relieve  you  we  shall  not  admit 
your  claim  to  a  descent  from  our  ancestors.  Novi  homines  you  are.  Such 
you  boasted  yourselves,  and  such  you  shall  be.  The  glorious  ancestry 
you  covet  belongs  to  those  who  wiU  acknowledge  no  relationship  with 
you.  You  must  be  graAed.  as  the  wild  olive,  into  the  true  olive,  before 
you  can  be  permitted  to  share  in  its  glory. 


7.  —  Essays  on  Human  Rights  and  their  Political  Guaranties.    By  E.  P. 
HuRi^BUT.    New  York :  Greeley  &  McEbrath.   1845.    12mo.   pp.  219. 

A  BOOK  in  which  a  good  share  of  ability  is  thrown  away.  The  author 
makes  some  just  strictures,  but  would,  were  his  views  adopted,  make 
matters  worse  than  they  now  are,  which  is  altogether  needless.  The 
man  who  can  quote  George  Combe  as  a  philosopher,  and  accept  phrenol- 
ogy as  a  philosophy  of  human  nature,  should  be  sent  back  to  the  nursery. 
I&ally,  we  had  supposed  the  phrenological  humbug  was  extinct,  and  we 
advise  Mr.  Hurlbut  to  go  and  try  to  ascertain  the  duties  of  man,  before 
he  undertakes  to  expound  to  us  the  *^  rights  "  of  man.  Man's  rights  are 
all  summed  up  in  his  right  to  do  his  duty.  We  are  quite  sick  of  this  cant 
about  the  ''Rights  of  Man,"  ''Rights  of  Woman,"  and  all  that.  It 
should  have  ceased  with  Tom.Paine  and  Mary  Wolstonecroft.  Let  us  try 
and  learn  our  duties  and  discharge  them.  We  shall  in  that  way  best 
secure  our  freedom,  and  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  brethren. 


8.-7^  Garden  of  Roses,  and  Valiey  of  Uties.  By  Thom ai  1  Kkji- 
pis.  Now  first  correctly  translated  from  the  Latin.  New  York :  Cas- 
serly  6l  Sons. 

Thehk  is,  we  believe,  some  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  work, 
—  a  work  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the 
Following  of  Christ,  to  which,  with  all  deference  to  the  translator,  we 
hold  it  to  be  altogether  inferior,  whether  for  learned  or  for  simple.  Nev- 
ertheless,  it  is  an  excellent  ascetic  book,  well  adapted  to  promote  Chris- 
tian knowledae  and  solid  piety,  as  is  well  known.  It  is  very  beautifully 
translated,  and,  we  jpresume,  from  the  known  scholarship  of  the  transla- 
tor, very  correctly  done. 


9.  —  Father  Oswald.    A  genuine  Catholic  Story,   dd  edition.    New  York : 
Caaaerly  &  Sons.    l6mo.    pp.  299. 

Air  interesting  story,  written  with  a  good  deal  of  ability,  and  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  valuable  instruction  and  solid  argument.  It  is 
defective  as  a  story,  in  making  Edward  Sefton  needlesslv  cruel,  and  the 
ADglican  clergyman  needlessly  brutal  and  stupid.    Such  cruelty  as  Ekl- 
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ward  Seflon's,  and  such  brutality  and  stupidity  as  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson^s, 
are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  perhaps  of  probability ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  story  would  have  been  better,  if  the  author  had  softened  somewhat 
the  former,  and  relieved  a  little  the  latter.  It  is  never  well  to  overdo 
matters,  and  we  as  Catholics  can  afford  to  be  even  generous  towards  our 
opponents.  We  are  strong  enough,  we  hope,  to  knock  down  their 
strongest  men.  Let  us  not,  then,  waste  our  prowess  on  mere  "  men  of 
straw." 


10.  —  Harvard  University, 


Thx  late  President  of  this  institution  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  speech  con- 
cerning it,  which  we  have  mislaid.  We  read  it  with  attention.  We  owe 
no  affection  to  Cambridge,  and,  as  Catholics,  we  feel  aggrieved  by  its 
annual  Dodleian  Lecture.  But  we  confess  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  movement  now  going  on  against  the  University.  The  University  is  a 
private  corporation,  not  a  State  institution,  as  some  suppose,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  *<  vested  rights."  We  cannot  follow 
the  course  taken  by  our  political  friends  in  regard  to  it.  Take  it  from  the 
Unitarians,  and  you  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists.  As  Catho- 
lics, we  prefer  to  have  it  as  it  now  is.  It  is  bad  enough  now,  but  if  it 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Calvinists,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  worse. 
We  hope  none  of  our  religious  friends  will  join  the  movement  against  it. 
For,  under  the  plea  of  making  it  not  sectarian,  if  there  is  a  change,  it 
will  be  made  sectarian  in  the  very  worst  sense.  The  distinguished  poli- 
tician who  has  led  off  the  attack  against  it  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  followed 
in  all  his  movements,  even  by  his  friends ;  and  in  nothing  have  we,  as  one 
of  his  friends,  felt  more  aggrieved  than  in  his  attack  on  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, his  own  Alma  Mater,  and  to  whose  generosity,  it  is  said,  he  is  not 
a  little  indebted.  It  is  not  well,  nor  manly,  to  seek  to  gratify  our  private 
resentments  under  plea  of  the  public  good.  The  Unitarians  make  the 
University  as  little  sectarian  as  possible.  They  teach  the  smallest  amount 
of  theology  conceivable,  and  the  professors  are  as  little  disposed  to  in- 
culcate peculiar  religious  views,  and  as  near  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
as  to  all  theological  doctrines,  as  can  be  desired.  We  certainly  think 
Unitarian  negation  and  indifference  far  less  objectionable  than  Calvinistic 
falsehood  and  bigotry.  We  hope  the  University  will  remain  under  Uni- 
tarian control. 


*ii*  Wx  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  booksellers  who  have  sent  us  works 
which  we  have  neglected  to  notice.  We  promise,  hereafter,  to  try  and 
do  better.  The  length  of  the  article  on  Professor  Park  has  crowded  out 
much  matter  prepared  or  intended  for  this  number,  —  especially  replies  to 
the  Episcopal  Observer  and  Methodist  Q^art€rfy  Review. 


Erratum.  —Page  489,  line  38,  for  Sardagne  read  Sardsgna. 


